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THEORETIC  FACULTIES 

BY 

JOHN    RUSKIN 


**  Accuse  me  not 

Of  arrogance 

If,  having  walked  with  Nature, 
And  offitred^far  as  frailty  would  allow  ^ 
My  heart  a  daily  sacrifice  to  Truths 
I  now  qfirm  of  Nature  and  cf  Truth, 
Whom  I  have  served,  that  their  Divinity 
Revolts t  ogknded  at  the  ways  of  men, 
Philosophers,  who,  though  the  human  soul 
Be  of  a  thousand  faculties  composed. 
And  twice  ten  thousand  interests,  do  yet  priu 
This  soul,  and  the  transcendent  universe, 
No  more  than  as  a  mirror  that  reflects 
To  proud  Self-love  her  own  intelligence" 

Wordsworth 
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ORIGINAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
TO  VOL.  II 1 


The  following  chapters  will  be  found  to  confirm  and  elucidate  the 
podtions  left  doubtful  in  the  preceding  volume.  They  ought  not  to 
bave  appeared  in  a  detached  form,  but  the  writer  could  not  expect 
his  argument  to  be  either  remembered  with  accuracy,  or  reviewed 
with  patience,  if  he  allowed  years'  to  elapse  between  its  sections. 

'  [So  in  the  third  and  later  editions.    In  eds.  1  and  2  the  Advertisement 
reads : — 

''The  illustrations  in  preparation  for  the  third  volume  of  this  work 
having  rendered  a  large  page  necessary^  the  present  volume  and  the 
new  cation  of  the  first  volume  are  arranged  in  a  corresponding  form. 
"  The  foDowing  chapters,"  etc] 
«  [Ed.  1  reads  "Olympiads"  for  "years."] 
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^  Except  No.  a 
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INTRODUCTION   TO   VOL.    IV 


The  second  volame  of  Modem  Paifntera^  pablisbed  in  1846,  which  is 
printed  in  the  following  pages,  was  ^^  not  meant,"^  says  Ruskin,  ^  to  be  the 
least  like  what  it  is.'^i  It  is  also  in  many  ways  unlike  the  first  volume, 
published  three  years  earlier.  Instead  of  a  defence  of  the  modems,  we  hear 
now  the  praise  of  the  ancients.  Whereas  the  closing  paragraphs  of  the  first 
▼olume  are  an  exhortation  to  truth  in  landscape,  those  of  the  second  are  a 
hymn  of  praise  to  ^  the  angel-choir  of  Angelico,  with  the  flames  on  their 
white  foreheads  waving  brighter  as  they  move."^  There  is  in  both  volumes 
a  note  of  enthusiasm,  but  it  is  directed  in  the  second  to  a  difierent  subject, 
and  this  difference  cannot  wholly  be  accounted  for  by  the  development  of 
the  author^s  scheme.  The  diversion  from  ^*  ideas  of  truth  ^  to  ^^  ideas  of 
beauty,^  would  not  alone,  or  necessarily,  have  led  us  from  Tumer^s  later 
pictores  to  *^an  outcry  of  enthusiastic  praise  of  religious  painting.'^* 
Again  in  style,  both  volumes  are  marked  by  eloquence,  but  the  eloquence 
of  the  second  is  in  a  different  key.  The  object  of  this  introduction  is  to 
trace,  as  far  as  possible  in  Ruskin^s  own  words,  the  course  of  his  history 
and  the  development  of  his  interests  between  the  first  volume  of  Modem 
Paifniere  and  the  second. 

The  first  volume  was  off  his  hands  at  the  beginning  of  May  184S,  and 
he  at  once  set  to  work  upon  the  second.^  His  work  was  both  learning 
and  writing.  The  days  which  he  marked  as  bad  in  his  diary  were  those 
on  which  he  had  learnt  nothing.^  In  184S  he  did  not  go  abroad ;  he  kept 
terms  at  Oxford,  making  an  occasional  excursion  to  study  the  pictures  at 
Blenheim;  and  the  family  migration  from  Heme  Hill  to  the  larger 
house,  with  considerable  grounds,  at  Denmark  Hill,  was  in  itself  a  further 
change.  We  have  had  an  account  already,  in  a  Letter  to  a  College  Friend^ 
of  his  pursuits  at  this  time — his  continuing  study  of  Tumer^s  pictures  and 
drawings,  his  own  studies  in  the  drawing  of  plwts  and  leaves,  his  botany 

^  PraierUa^  iL  ch.  iv.  §  82. 
'  Fan  Oavigera,  Letter  76. 

'  See  pMsage  from  his  diarj  oaoted  in  Vol.  IIL  p.  zzxi. 

*  '' Rather  pleasant  evening/  he  notes  in  his  diary  for  Deo.  9^  1843^  ''but  nothing 
Jevned." 
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and  chemistry  and  mineralogy,  his  Greek,  and  Italian,  and  French.^  The 
diary  shows  tiiat  Plato,  Pliny,  and  Sismondi  were  among  the  authors  he 
was  reading  at  this  time.  He  was  often,  too,  at  the  British  Museum, 
sometimes  in  the  company  of  his  Christ  Church  friends,  Liddell  and 
Newton,  studying  the  marbles,  the  drawings,  the  missals.  He  was  learning 
more  than  he  was  writing,  and  the  second  volume  made  small  way. 
"Nothing  occurring  this  year,'*  he  says  in  his  diary  on  Oct.  6,  1843, 
" — hard  work  at  art:  much  discouraged."^  There  was  also  work  to 
be  done,  as  we  have  already  seen,'  in  replying  to  criticisms  of  the 
first  volume,  and  in  preparing  the  second  edition  of  it.  The  winter 
(1843-1844)  passed  without  seeing  the  second  volume  far  advanced.  His 
activities,  interests  and  moods,  during  the  first  period  of  work  for  it,  are 
8ho¥m  in  the  following  notes  from  his  diary,  supplementary  to  those  given 
in  the  last  volume :  • — 

Nov.  20,  1843. — Have  done  Plato — some  Pliny — ^written  a  good  bit 
•  .  .  and  a  little  bit  of  Rio  ^ — ^tolerable  day's  work — some  Italian  besides 
— a  walk — and  investigation  of  foliage  of  Scotch  fir. 

Nov.  21. —  .  .  .  Read  a  little  Plato — ^wrote  a  bit — and  composed  a 
good  study  for  a  vignette. 

Nov.  22. — Didn't  like  the  study  this  momingi  and  didn't  mend  it — 
must  make  another.  Read  a  little  Plato — wrote  a  long  letter  to 
Brown  ^ — ^wrote  a  chapter  of  book.  .  .  . 

Nov.  23. — An  unprofitable  day.  I  fear  I  have  spoiled  my  etching 
plate  and  didn't  write  much ;  pleasant  saunter  in  Dulwich  Gallery — 
read  a  little  Italian  —  finished  first  vol.  Waagea  Made  another 
study  for  my  vignette ;  didn't  hke  it ;  general  discouragement,  except 
in  seeing  of  what  shabby  stuff  critics  are  made.  Impressed  with  the 
rapidity  of  an  artist's  hand  in  making  a  sketch  from  Rubens  to-day. 

Nov.  25. — A  capital  day  ;  wrote  a  first-rate  chapter^  getting  me  out 
of  many  difficulties ;  succeeded  with  my  vignette  and  got  an  encourag- 
ing letter  from  Armytage/ — besides  some  Italian,  Grreek,  and  a  little 
chemistry,  and  a  game  of  chess.^  .  .  , 

Dec.  28,  1843. —  .  .  .  Drew  a  little,  but  unsatisfactory;  wrote 
notes — and  idled.  One  thing  only  I  have  learned,  that  the  common 
fungus  which  grows  on  wet  wood  is  most  beautiful  and  delicate  in  ita 
sponge-like  structure  of  interior.     I  must  microscope  it  to-morrow.^ 

1  See  Vol.  I.  pp.  493-494. 
>  Vol.  III.  pp.  xliv.,  641-661. 

•  VoL  III.  pp.  xxix.-zxzi.,  xliv.  n. 

*  See  below,  p.  xxiii. 

^  Cf.  the  letter  in  Appendix  III.,  below,  p.  300. 
^  The  engraver  of  many  plates  in  Modem  PairUere. 
'  Always  a  fiivourite  game  with  Ruskin. 
'  But  see  note  on  p.  168,  below. 
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Jan.  S,  1844. —  .  .  .  Thought  a  little  over  the  book,  but  wrote 
nothing.     I  get  less  and  less  productive,  I  think,  every  day. 

Jan.  4. — A  bad  day.  Went  over  to  Cousen ;  ^  found  him  infernally 
dear;  put  me  out  Came  back  ;  my  father  says  I  must  keep  to  same 
size  as  the  other  volume — ^floorer  No.  2.  My  mother  asked  me  if  I 
were  not  getting  diffuse — floorer  No.  3.  ...  All  confusion  about  my 
book«  I  am  in  one  of  those  blue  fits  in  which  one  would  be  glad  to 
throw  up  everything  one  possesses  to  get  peace  and  live  quietly  in 
Chamouni  .  .  . 

Jan.  6. —  .  .  .  Everybody  seems  to  think  my  book  should  be  in  one 
volume.     Plagues  me. 

Jan.  10. —  .  .  .  Harrison  at  dinner ;  young  Smith  in  the  evening*' 
Settled  not  to  bring  out  the  work  in  numbers,'  and  so  shall  take  my 
leisure.  .  .  . 

Jan.  14. — Yesterday  a  very  valuable  day;  good  hard  work  over 
painted  glass  in  British  Museum.    Delicious  hour  in  Turner's  gallery.  •  .  • 

Jan.  24. —  .  .  .  Went  to  British  Museum.  Felt  the  Phigaleian 
Frieze  for  the  first  time,  and  understood  the  difference  between  it  and 
the  Lydans,^  so  that  I  count  myself  as  having  made  a  great  step  to^y. 
Chess  in  the  evening. 

FA.  25. — Sunday — a  good  day  because  wet.  I  wish  Sunday  were 
always  wet,  otherwise  I  lose  the  day.  Read  some  of  Spenser  in  the 
morning  and  learned  it ;  then  some  of  Hooker ;  did  a  good  deal  of 
divinity.  ... 

Feb,  26.—  ...  At  Ward's,  the  glass  painter's,  with  Oldfield:  my 
head  is  quite  full  of  broken  bits  of  colour — ^madonnas — and  cruci- 
fixions mixed  up  with  oolitic  fossils  and  shadowy  images  of  the  Lorenzo 
in  different  lights  brooding  over  all.^ 

March  SO, — My  second  edition  is  out  to-night,  and  I  have  nothing 
but  my  new  volume  to  attend  to. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  plans  for  the  second  volume  were  at  present 
undecided.  He  had  intended,  it  seems,  to  bring  out  the  continuation  of 
his  essay  in  parts,  instead  of  volumes.  He  was  also  busily  engaged  in 
preparing  illustrations  and  having  them  engraved.  Ultimately  the  illus- 
trations were  deferred  till  the  tiiird  volume,  but  in  anticipation  of  it 
the^size  of  the  page  of  the  second  volume  was  enlai*ged.®    Probably  the 

^  The  engraver  of  some  of  the  plates  in  the  last  three  volumes  of  Modem  Painters, 

\  For  Harrison,  see  VoL  I.  p.  zlviii. ;  VoL  II.  p.  xxviii. ;  Vol.  III.  p.  lii.  ^^  Young 
Smith,"  the  late  George  Murray  Smith,  was  at  this  time  entering  upon  control  of  the 
firm  of  Smith,  Elder  &  Co. 

'  A  manner  of  publication  which  Ruskin  often  adopted  in  later  life. 

«  ''The  Lycians,''  the  marbles  from  Xanthus.  See  E.  T.  Cook's  Handbook  to 
the  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities  in  the  British  Museum,  chs.  vii.,  xiii. 

*  For  a  reference  to  Michael  Angelo's  ''Tomb  of  Lorenzo,"  see  below,  p.  282. 

*  See  "Advertisement,"  p.  xi.,  and  Bibliographical  Note,  p.  liiL 
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contents  of  the  volume  were  at  this  time  being  planned  on  very  different 
lines  from  those  afterwards  adopted.  It  was  intended  to  continue  the 
essay  on  the  lines  of  landscape  study.  At  what  time  he  began  the  first 
draft  which  is  still  preserved,  and  of  which  account  is  given  below  (pp.  861- 
381 ),  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  dividing  line  is,  as;  we  shall  see,  the 
tour  of  1846,  and  probably  the  first  draft  was  written  before  that  time. 
For  it  includes  no  references  to  the  painters  whose  work  so  greatly  im- 
pressed him  in  that  year.  The  central  idea  of  the  book,  however — namely 
its  theory  of  beauty  in  relation  to  the  theoretic  faculty — was  with  him  from 
the  first.^  On  November  30, 1843,  he  says  in  his  diary :  ^^  In  the  JrtUt 
and  Amateur  I  see  a  series  of  essays  on  beauty  commenced  which  seem 
as  if  they  would  anticipate  me  altogether .'^^  The  second  essay  sufficed, 
however,  to  dispel  this  fear.  "Find  Rippingille  all  wrong,''  he  writes 
on  December  30,  "  in  his  essay  on  beauty :  shall  have  the  field  open. '" 

The  foreign  tour  of  1844,  however,  diverted  Ruskin's  interests  away 
from  that  field.  The  success  of  the  first  volume  of  Modem  Painters  was 
not  a  decisive  point  in  his  career.  We  have  already  heard  him  refer  to 
the  continuation  of  that  work  as  a  mere  passing  of  the  time,  a  parergon 
almost.'  He  was  still,  as  his  diary  shows,  giving  much  of  his  best  effort  to 
drawing  in  water-colours,  and  also,  in  some  measure,  to  painting  in  oils. 
It  was  still  an  open  question  what  was  to  be  the  main  work  of  his  life. 
The  tour  of  1844  did  not  finally  answer  the  question.  He  went  to 
Chamouni,  and  the  Simplon,  and  for  a  few  days  to  Zermatt.  He  was 
absorbed  once  more  in  botany,  in  geology,  in  drawing.  Extracts  from  his 
diary  of  this  tour  have  already  been  given ; '  they  show  him  occupied  in 
watching  skies,  in  studying  moimtain  forms,  in  (drawing  from  leaves  and 
flowers.  "  The  hills  are  as  dear  as  crystal,''  he  writes  on  June  16 ;  "  more 
lovely,  I  think,  every  day,  and  I  don't  know  how  to  leave  off  looking  at 
them."  After  leaving  Chamouni,  he  went  to  the  Simplon,  there  meeting 
James  Forbes,^  and  having  his  interest  in  geology  yet  further  excited. 
The  panorama  of  the  Alps  as  seen  from  the  Bel  Alp,  which  he  drew  at 

^  The  theonr  of  Typical  Beauty"  worked  out  in  this  volume  is  foreshadowed  in 
the  Letter  to  a  CoUege  Friend  of  May  16,  1841  :  see  VoL  I.  p.  451. 

>  See  letter  to  Osborne  Gordon  of  March  10,  1844,  in  Vol  III.  p.  665. 

'  See  Vol.  III.  pp.  xxv.-xxviL  The  itinera^  of  the  tour  was  as  follows  :  By  Paris 
to  Dijon  and  the  «rura ;  St.  Laurent  (May  30),  Geneva  (June  1),  St  Martin's  (June  5), 
Chamouni  (June  6-JuIy  3),  St.  Martin's  (July  4),  Geneva  (July  7)>  St  Gingolph  (July  8), 
Sion  (July  9),  Brieg  (July  10),  over  the  Simplon  to  Baveno  (July  12),  return  over  the 
Simplon  (July  15)  to  Bneg  (July  17)>  ZermaU  (July  18),  Brieg  (July  21).  Ruskin's 
parents  then  went  to  Vevay,  while  he  returned  to  Chamouni ;  he  rejoined  them  at  Vevay^ 
and  they  reached  Geneva  (Aug.  2),  Champagnole  (Aug.  4) ;  thence  to  Paris  where  they 
stayed  some  days;  returning  by  Amiens  (Aug.  20),  Montreuil  (Aug.  21),  and  Calaia 
(Aug.  22)  to  Dover  (Aug.  23^ 

^  As  described  in  Prceterita,  ii.  ch.  v.  §  97>  and  more  fully  in  Deucalion,  i.  ch.  z. 
(''Thirty  Years  Since.") 
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this  time  and  afterwards  slightly  coloured,  is  now  in  the  Sheffield  Museum. 
On  the  way  home  he  stopped  some  days  in  Paris,  studying  closely  the 
pictures  in  the  Louvre.  "  I  shall  try  to  paint  a  Madonna  some  day,  I 
believe,'*^  he  writes  in  his  diary .^  During  the  winter  of  1844-1845  (for  which 
there  are  no  diaries)  the  book  seems  to  have  made  little  progress ;  he  felt, 
he  says,  **  in  a  cyclone  of  new  knowledge."*^  *  His  "  fit  of  figure  study  '^  had 
opened  his  eyes,  in  some  degree,  to  the  merit  of  fourteenth-century  painting, 
and  caused  him  to  abandon  ^^  Rubens  and  Rembrandt  for  the  Venetian 
School.'*^  In  the  first  draft  of  the  second  volume  there  are  unfinished 
diapters  in  which  lines  of  beauty  are  illustrated  both  from  mountain  forms 
and  from  the  human  figure ; '  he  was  enlarging  the  range  of  his  studies  in 
art  and  nature,  and  feeling  his  way  to  laws  common  to  all  manifestations 
of  the  beautiful.  We  see  the  bent  of  his  thoughts  at  this  time  in  the  letter 
to  Liddell  of  October  12, 1844.  ^  As  soon,^  he  says,  ^<  as  I  began  to  throw 
my  positions  respecting  the  beautiful  into  form,  I  found  myself  necessarily 
tluown  on  the  human  figure  for  great  part  of  my  illustrations ;  and  at  last, 
after  having  held  off  in  fear  and  trembling  as  long  as  I  could,  I  saw  there  was 
no  help  for  it,  and  that  it  must  be  taken  up  to  purpose.  So  I  am  working 
at  home  from  Fra  Angelico,  and  at  the  British  Museum  from  the  Elgins.*"^ 
He  was  soon  to  be  driven  with  yet  more  compelling  force  into  such  studies. 
But  for  the  present  his  hardest  work  was  in  manual  practice.*^  He  took 
up  Turner's  **  Liber  Studiorum,'"  practised  its  methods, "  and  by  the  spring- 
time in  1845  was  able  to  study  from  nature  accurately  in  full  chiaroscuro, 
with  a  good  frank  power  over  the  sepia  tinting.'*'^ 

During  the  same  winter  (1844-1845)  Ruskin  read  Rio's  book  on 
Christian  art.^  His  interest  in  this  book,  quickened  by  his  studies  in 
the  Louvre,  determined  him  to  revisit  Italy  and  study  the  early  Christian 
painters  before  proceeding  any  further  with  his  essay.  The  tour  of  1845 
was  the  decisive  factor  in  making  the  second  volume  what  it  is,  and  was 

1  Cited  in  PrtBterita,  ii.  oh.  y.  §  103, 
«  Prmterita,  ii.  ch.  vi.  §  104. 
'  See  below.  Appendix  L,  p.  368. 
«  See  Vol.  III.  p.  669. 

*  A  good  deal  of  his  time  and  thought  in  1844  was  occuoied  with  gtaioed  glass,  in 
eonnection  with  a  window  he  was  designing  for  Camberwell  Parish  Church ;  letters 
dealing  with  this  matter  will  be  found  in  a  later  volume  of  the  edition  ;  see  PrcBteritay 
iL  ch.  Wii.  8  163.  Ruskin's  remarks  on  the  subject  of  painted  glass  (e.g.  in  Two  Paths, 
§  78)  were  founded  on  much  careful  study  and  some  practice. 

•  PneierUa,  ii.  ch.  vi.  §  104. 

^  De  La  PoSHe  Chr^tienne  dam  son  prinoipe,  dans  sa  maiUre  et  dans  ses  formes: 
Paris,  1836.  An  JBkiglish  version,  with  references  to  the  second  volume  of  Modem 
Painters,  appeared  in  1854  under  the  title.  The  Poetry  qf  Christian  AH.  Ruskin  says 
that  he  also  read  Lord  Lindsay's  introduction  to  his  ^^ Christian  Art"  {Praterita,  ii 
eh.  vi.  §§  104^  116,  and  below,  p.  118  n.,  and  EpUogue,  §  1,  p.  348),  but  this  must  be  a 
mistake^  as  the  essay  referred  to  {Progression  by  Antagonism)  was  not  published  till  1846, 
and  the  book  not  till  1847. 
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also  the  turning  point  in  Ruskin^s  career.  It  revealed  to  him  **  the  art  of  man 
in  its  full  majesty  for  the  first  time,^  and  in  himself  **  a  strange  and  precious 
gift,**^  enabling  him  to  recognise  it.  Henceforth  he  felt  that  his  life  **  must 
no  longer  be  spent  only  in  the  study  of  rocks  and  clouds.""  He  had  heard 
a  fresh  call,  and  he  accepted  it ;  he  must  become  an  interpreter  of  the 
nobleness  of  human  art,  as  well  as  of  the  beauty  of  nature.  As  Ruskin 
has  himself  explained  this  crisis  in  his  mental  and  literary  life  in  detail, 
both  in  Prceterita  (ii.  chs.  vi.  and  vii.),  and  in  the  Epilogue  to  the  present 
volume  (pp.  846~S57),  there  is  no  occasion  further  to  emphasize  it  here ; 
but  those  passages  in  his  works  may  be  illustrated  from  his  letters  and 
diaries  of  the  time. 

He  set  out  from  England  on  April  2,  1846,  for  the  first  tour  that 
he  had  ever  undertaken  without  his  father  and  mother.^  His  father  was 
unable  to  go  away,  and  his  mother  stayed  with  her  husband*  Ruskin  had 
with  him  as  travelling  companion  the  young  brother  of  his  mother^s  maid, 
John  Hobbs,  called  "  Greorge  ^  in  the  Ruskin  household,  where  both  master 
and  son  were  named  John.  He  remained  in  Ruskin^s  service  till  1854,  and 
seems  to  have  been  a  youth  of  cheerful  spirit  and  humour.'  But  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  expedition  was  the  Chamouni  guide,  Joseph 

^  The  following  is  the  itinerary  of  the  tour :  Dover  (April  2),  Calais^  Mont- 
reuil  (April  3)^  Beaavais  (April  4),  Paris  (April  6,  6),  Sens  (April  7),  Mont  Bard 
(April  8),  Dyon  (April  9)^  Champagnole  (April  10),  Geneva  (April  11),  Annecy  ^April 
12, 13, 14),  Conflans  (April  16),  Grenoble  (April  16,  17),  Gap  (April  18),  Digne  (April 
19,  20),  Draguignan  (April  21),  Nice  (April  22),  Mentone  (April  23),  Oneglia  (April 
24),  Savona  (April  25),  Genoa  (April  26,  27,  28),  Sestri  (April  29-May  1).  Spezzia 
(May  2),  Lucca  (May  3-11),  Pisa  (May  12-27),  Pietoja  (May  28),  Florence  (May  29- 
July  6),  Pietra  Mala  (July  7),  Bologna  (July  8),  Parma  (July  10-13),  Pavia  (July  14), 
Milan  (July  15-18),  Como  (July  19,  20),  Vogogna  (July  21,  22),  Macugnaga  (July 
2^Aug.  3),  Ponte  Grande  (Aug.  4),  Domo  d'Ossola  (Aug.  5),  Formazza  (Aug.  6), 
Airolo  (Aug.  7),  Faido  (Aug.  8-17),  Baveno  (Aug.  18-31),  Como,  Bergamo,  Desenzano 
(Sept  5),  Verona  (Sept  6-8),  Padua  (Sept  9),  Venice  (Sept.  10-Oct  13),  Padua  (Oct 
14),  Vicenza,  Verona,  Brescia  (Oct  18),  Milan  (Oct  20),  Domo  d'Ossola  (Oct  21), 
Simplon  (Oct  22),  Martigny  (Oct  23),  Nyon  (Oct  25),  Geneva,  Champagnole,  Dijon 
(Oct  28),  Mont  Bard,  Paris  (Oct  31),  Beauvais  (Nov.  1,  2),  Montreuil  (Nov.  3),  Dover 
(Nov.  4). 

'  Greorge's  ouaint  remarks,  and  Ck>uttet*8  chaff  of  him,  supply  the  element  of  light 
comedy  in  Ruskin's  letters  home.  Thus  Greorge  did  not  appreciate  the  heat  and  com- 
pulsonly  light  diet  of  Florence.  '^  ^  Oh,  sir,'  he  said,  writes  Ruskin  (June  13), '' '  think 
of  them  at  home  walking  in  the  acacia  walk  and  eating  as  many  strawberries  as  they  like, 
and  having  all  the  blinds  down  in  the  library,  and  here  are  we,  without  a  breath  of  air, 
and  mustn  t  eat  anything.'  For  I  had  told  him  what  is  very  true,  that  he  mustn't  touch 
fruit  of  any  kind  now  that  the  hot  weather  has  begun.'  Among  the  Alps,  George 
became  a  mighty  walker.  But,  said  Couttet,  '^  afin  que  Geoige  aille  bien,  il  faut  lui 
donner  k  mai^r  souvent,  et  beaucoup  k  la  fois"  (Aug.  14).  George's  criticism  of  the 
composition  ofTurner  has  often  been  made  in  more  pretentious  language.  Ruskin  had 
shown  him  first  the  actual  spot,  and  then  Tumer^s  vision  of  it.  '^  George  didn't  recognize 
it  at  first,"  writes  Ruskin  from  Faido  (August  17)>  ^'  and  on  my  showing  him  how  it  had 
been  adapted — ^  Well,  he  is  a  cunning  old  gentleman,  to  be  sure ;  just  like  Mrs.  Todgers, 
dodging  among  the  tender  pieces  with  a  fork.^    Vide  Martin  ChuatzlewU"    [Ch.  ix.    Hie 
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Bfarie  Couttet,  who  had  been  with  Ruskin  in  1844,  and  in  whose  prudence, 
resourcefulness,  and  integrity  his  parents  had  full  confidence.  It  was  amply 
deserved,  and  Ruskin  cherished  to  the  last  the  wannest  affection  for  his 
old  guide,  philosopher,  and  firiend.^  But  all  Couttet^s  care  did  not  allay 
the  anxiety  of  the  fond  parents  at  Denmark  Hill,  which  is  indicated  clearly 
enough  by  passages  in  the  son^s  letters  home.  ^^  I  am  very  cautious  about 
ladders,'*^  he  writes  (Florence,  June  16);  ^^and  always  try  their  steps 
thoroughly,  and  hold  well  with  hands.*^  So  again:  ^^I  will  take  great 
care  of  boats  at  Baveno,  merely  using  them  on  calm  afternoons  for  exercise  ^ 
(Faido,  Aug.  15);  and  from  Baveno,  on  his  way  to  Venice  (Aug.  28), 
"  You  needn^t  be  afraid  of  railroads ;  I  shan^t  trouble  their  dirty  ironwork." 
Turner  had  foreseen  the  old  people^s  anxiety  and  tried  to  dissuade  Ruskin 
from  going :  "  Why  will  you  go  to  Switzerland — ^there'll  be  such  a  fidge 
about  you,  when  you^re  gone." '  But  he  had  his  work  to  do ;  nor  in  the 
doing  of  it  did  he  ever  lose  loving  thought  of  his  parents.  There  is  a 
letter  to  his  mother  which  illustrates  very  beautifully  the  relations 
between  them : — 

Baybno,  Sunday^  2Uh  Aug. 

My  dearest  Mother, — As  I  received  on  the  22nd  a  letter  of  my 
father's  dated  13th  August,  I  trust  that  this  will  either  arrive  on  or 

remark  is  made  of  Mrs.  Todgera  bv  Bailey,  the  boot-boy.]  George  knew  how  to 
bamoar  his  master.  It  is  a  quaint  gumpse  that  we  get  of  the  party  at  Padoa,  where, 
when  Rusldn  was  feeling  unwell,  George  was  sent  out  to  bnv  some  scrap  of  a  oicture 
to  hangia  the  bedroom;  ''and  he  brought  me  a  seven-incn  square  bit  of  fifteenth 
oeotury  tempera,  a  nameless  saint  with  a  scarlet  cloak  and  ao  embossed  nimbus,  who 
maeh  comforted  me"  {PrcBterita,  ii.  ch.  vii.  §  145).  For  further  account  of  George^ 
see  tM.  ii.  ch.  vi.  §  108. 

^  For  Ruskin's  references  to  Couttet,  see  below.  Epilogue,  §  4 ;  Modem  Painten, 
▼oL  iv.  ch.  xvii.  §  30  n. :  Fore  Olavigera,  Letters  4,  6,  76 ;  Proserpina,  ii.  ch.  iv. ; 
'*  The  Story  of  Arachne,"  §  1,  in  Verona  and  Us  Rivers,  1894 ;  Praterita,  vol.  iL  passim. 
Raskin's  letters  home  during  this  tour  show  how  carefully  Couttet  guided,  guarded, 
and  physicked  his  charge.  Nothing  escaped  him ;  he  held  an  umbrella  over  Ruskin 
while  the  latter  sketched;  he  was  even  at  hand  to  see  that  Ruskin  always  took  ^^a 
squeeze  of  lemon  in  his  water."  The  peasant's  time  must  have  hung  heavily  during 
the  long  sojourn  at  Florence,  but  Couttet '' solaced  himself  by  making  a  careful  collec- 
tion of  all  the  Florentine  wild  flowers "  (Pneterita,  ii.  ch.  vii.  §  130)  in  order,  as  we 
learn  from  one  of  the  letters  home,  that  Ruskin  might  compare  them  with  the  flowers 
in  Florentine  pictures.  It  must  have  been  with  considerable  relief  that  Couttet  saw 
his  young  employer  turn  to  the  mountains.  At  Macugnaga  he  was  in  his  element — 
'^  cooking  the  dinner  (as  Ruskin  wrote,  July  29),  going  out  to  gather  strawberries  for 
tea,  mulling  wine  in  the  evening,  and  encouraging  evenrbody  all  day  like  Mark 
Twley."  Oouttet's  saying  of  his  charge — ''\e  pauvre  enmnt,  il  ne  sait  pas  vivre" 
—shows  how  well  he  had  read  one  aspect  of  Ruskin's  eager  temperament.  It  may  be 
interesting  to  state  that  Couttet  received  for  his  services  four  francs  a  day  clear  for 


himself,  Ruskin  paying  his  board  and  lodging. 
*  Prteterita,  ii.  ch.  vi.  § 


J  106.  Ruskin  believed  '^  he  made  up  his  mind  that  I  was 
heartless  and  selfish."  It  seems  possible  tiiat  Turner's  love  of  mystification  may  have 
had  aomething  to  do  with  his  advice ;  for  he  knew  that  one  of  Ruskin's  motives  was 
to  hunt  up  the  artist's  sketchinsi^ground.  There  were,  however,  disturbances  at  that 
tine  in  Switzerland,  and  a  possibinty  of  danger. 
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before  the  second  of  September,  in  time  to  assure  you  of  my  most 
affectionate  remembrance  of  you,  and  my  hope  that  I  shall  not  be  away 
from  you  on  any  more  birthdays.  I  am  already  in  a  hurry  to  get  home^ 
even  from  this  delicious  place,  and  I  only  go  to  Venice  because  I  must 
see  the  pictures  there  before  I  write ;  or  else  I  should  run  direct  and 
directly  for  Denmark  Hill,  and  be  with  you,  instead  of  this  letter.  I 
think  there  is  such  a  change  come  over  me  lately  that  there  will  be  no 
more  disagreements  between  us  as  to  where  we  shall  go  to  or  what  we 
shall  do,  for  my  childishnesses  are — I  am  (in  one  respect)  sorry  to 
say, — ^nearly  gone,  and  now,  wherever  I  am — in  church,  palace,  street  or 
garden — ^there  is  always  much  that  I  can  study  and  enjoy ;  and  although 
I  am  just  as  self-willed  as  ever,  yet  my  tastes  are  so  much  more  yours 
and  my  father's  that  nothing  can  come  wrong  to  me,  and  if  even  you 
were  to  desire  a  sojourn  at  Wiesbaden  or  Baden-Baden,  I  believe  I 
should  find  enough  to  employ  myself  withal ;  and  I  think  in  other 
places  you  will  find  me  a  little  more  of  the  cicerone  than  I  used  to  be, 
and  perhaps  something  of  the  guide  where  I  was  formerly  only  an 
encumbrance. 

I  am  looking  forward  with  infinite  delight  to  the  prospect  of 
showing  my  £ather  all  my  new  loves,  making  him  decipher  the  sweet 
writing  of  Simon  Memmi  in  the  Campo  Santo,  and  leading  him  into 
the  dark  comers  of  the  cloisters  of  St  Mark,  where  my  favourite  Fra 
Angelicos  look  down  from  the  walls  like  visions,  and  into  the  treasuries 
of  the  old  sacristies,  lighted  with  the  glass  that  glows  '^  with  blood  of 
queens  and  kings " ;  and  I  think  I  shall  have  something  for  tfou  too, 
when  I  show  you  the  children  of  Mino  da  Fiesole — such  sweet,  living, 
laughing,  holy  creatures,  that  I  am  afraid  you  will  wish  they  were  yours 
instead  of  me.  And  then  I  can  draw  something  better  than  I  could, 
and  I  draw  now  less  for  the  picture  and  more  for  the  interest  of  the 
thing ;  so  that  when  my  father  wants  a  sketch  of  an3rthing,  I  shall  be 
better  able  to  do  it  than  when  I  thought  merely  of  a  certain  kind  of 
picturesqueness,  and  I  think  we  shall  agree  something  better  in  our 
notions  of  subject  too.  Indeed  I  have  made  myself  now  a  kind  of  Jack 
of  all  trades.  I  have  had  a  try  at  Angelico, — the  most  refined  drawing 
of  which  the  human  hand  is  capable ;  at  Tintoret  and  Titian,  the  boldest 
and  most  manly.  Architecture  I  can  draw  very  nearly  like  an  architect, 
and  trees  a  great  deal  better  than  most  botanists,  and  mountains  rather 
better  than  most  geologists,  and  now  I  am  going  actually  to  draw  some 
garden  for  you,  out  of  Isola  Madre,  and  study  some  of  its  bee-haunted 
aloes  to-morrow  morning,  if  it  be  fine :  it  is  sweet  to  see  the  aloe  with 
two  or  three  hives  of  bees  about  it,  making  its  yellow  blossoms  yellower. 

And  besides  all  this,  I  have  got  more  patriotic  too,  as  I  told  you 
before,  so  that  if  we  go  to  Scotland  I  shall  enjoy  that  more  than  I  used 
to  do ;  in  short,  it  does  not  now  much  matter  where  I  go,  for  I  shall 
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always  find  something  to  do  and  to  please  me.  And  so  I  have  only  to 
pray  yon  to  take  care  of  your  sights  and  to  make  yourself  comfortable 
in  the  idea  of  my  being  soon  home  again — only  four  weeks  more,  you 
know,  after  you  receive  this ;  and  I  assure  you  it  will  not  be  longer 
than  I  can  help ;  not  even  Venice  will  keep  me  longer  than  is  absolutely 
necessary ;  and  then  I  hope  I  shall  write  a  very  nice  book,  and  one 
that  I  needn't  be  ashamed  of.  I  have  done  some  good  to  art  already^ 
and  I  hope  to  do  a  great  deal  more. 

Only  I  cannot  write  any  more  to-day,  for  I  have  written  a  long 
letter  to  my  £&ther  too — about  certain  new  opinions  of  mine  which  I 
was  afraid  he  would  misinterpret,  and  I  shall  miss  the  post  if  I  don't 
take  care.  I  intended  to  have  written  this  much  better  than  I  have, 
but  I  have  been  thinking  of  all  we  have  to  see  together  and  not  of  my 
writing,  and  so,  my  dearest  mother,  with  every  prayer  for  your  long 
preservation  to  me, — Believe  me  ever,  your  most  affectionate  son, 

John  Ruskin. 

P.S. — I  suppose  that  Ann  will  seize  upon  this  letter  from  the  post- 
man, and  bring  it  in  proudly,  recognizing  the  badness  of  the  hand.  I 
received  a  message  from  her  by  George  the  other  day,  for  which  I  am 
much  obliged ;  remember  me  most  kindly  to  her,  and  to  them  all. 

On  this  tour  of  1845  Ruskin  wrote  almost  daily  to  his  father  or 
mother,  or  to  both.  He  kept  no  other  diary  of  travel,  though  he 
filled  note-books  with  descriptions  of  pictures  and  other  works  of  art. 
The  letters  and  the  note-books  are  drawn  upon  both  in  this  introduc- 
tion, and  for  purpose  of  illustrating  passages  in  the  text  of  the  volume* 
It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  Ruskin  in  the  earlier  portion  of  his  tour; 
the  following  passage  from  a  letter  will  serve  to  show  his  manner  of 
travel: — 

Champaonolb,  April  10. —  .  .  .  There  was  such  alacrity  on  the  part  of 
the  landlady,  and  such  inquiries  after  Monsieur  and  Madame,  as  made 
me  feel  quite  at  home.  They  lighted  a  fire  in  the  sitting-room,  which  is 
so  clean  and  in  such  order  it  would  be  a  credit  to  Lucy  herself,  and  a 
worked  foot-mat  put  below  each  chair,  and  its  pictures,  and  sofa,  and 
white  marble  table,  and  windows  on  two  sides,  make  me  wish  I  could 
carry  it  away  with  me.  At  six  o'clock  they  brought  me  a  couple  of 
trout  fried,  just  out  of  the  river,  of  the  richest  flavour,  followed  by  a 
roasted  woodcock  on  delicate  toast,  and  a  small  perfectly  compounded 
omelette  souffl6e.  To  encourage  the  house,  as  well  as  to  make  that 
which  was  already  near  perfection  absolutely  perfect,  I  looked  over 
the  carte  des  vins,  and  finding  half  bottles  of  sillery  mousseux  at  3  frs., 
I  ordered  one,  and  it  turning  out  very  pure  and  in  fine  condition, 
rendered,  as  I  conceived,  the  whole  thing  worthy  of  Horace  or  Mr. 
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Rogers.  Meanwhile  the  sun  was  sinking  gradually,  and  I  was  warned 
of  something  equally  perfect  in  that  direction  and  way  by  seeing  my 
champagne  suddenly  become  rote.  And  a  beautiful  sunset  it  was: 
glowing  over  the  pine  woods^  and  far  up  into  the  sky,  long  after  the 
sun  went  down.  And  as  I  came  back  to  my  souffl^e  and  sillery,  I  felt 
sad  at  thinking  how  few  were  capable  of  having  such  enjoyment,  and 
very  doubtful  whether  it  were  at  all  proper  in  me  to  have  it  all  to 
myself. 

In  the  earlier  letters  there  is  something  about  hotel  and  posting  charges, 
but  Ruskin  has  characteristically  to  admit  later  on  that  his  accounts 
would  not  come  right.^ 

It  was  at  Lucca  that  his  artistic  and  intellectual  pilgrimage  really 
began.     His  first  impressions  were  almost  overwhelming : — 

''  What  in  the  wide  world  I  am  to  do  (he  writes.  May  4)  in-or  out  of- 
this  blessed  Italy  I  cannot  tell.  I  have  discovered  enough  in  an  hour's 
ramble  after  mass  to  keep  me  at  work  for  a  twelvemonth.  Such  a 
church !  So  old,  680  probably,  Lombard,  all  glorious  dark  arches  and 
columns,  covered  with  holy  frescoes  and  gemmed  gold  pictures  on 
blue  grounds.  I  don't  know  when  I  shall  get  away,  and  all  the  church 
fronts  charged  with  heavenly  sculpture,  and  inlaid  with  whole  histories 
in  marble." 

It  was  here,  then,  that  the  glory  of  the  inlaid  ai*chitecture  of  Italy,  the 
beauty  of  Italian  sacred  painting,  and  the  ideal  of  Christian  sculpture 
were  revealed  to  him.  The  following  letter  shows  how  his  days  were 
spent  in  that  tutress  city :  * — 

LuocA,  Tuesday  evening  [May  6]. 

My  dearest  Father, — Though  it  is  getting  late  and  I  have  a  great 

deal  to  write  before  going  to  bed,  I  must  give  you  an  account  of  the 

way  I  spend  my  day  here.     In  the  first  place,  I  find  it  is  of  no  use 

getting   up   much  before  6,  for  I   only   tire   myself  before  the  day 

*  "  In  one  way,"  he  writes  (Nyon,  Oct  26),  ^'  I  have  let  my  money  go  in  a  very 
careless  way.  I  hegtm  most  economically  and  arithmetically,  and  went  on  to  Nice 
counting  sous,  but  at  Nice  I  found  myself  short  by  six  five-franc  pieces,  and  after 
puzzling  over  the  matter  for  two  hours  I  had  to  give  it  up,  which  disgusted  me  with 
my  accounts,  and  when  I  got  into  pauls  and  batz  (?  bajocci)  and  all  sorts  of  rubbishy 
incalculables,  I  gave  it  up  iu  despair,  and  threw  it  all  into  Couttet's  hands." 

'  It  may  be  interesting  to  state,  as  an  indication  of  hotel  charges  in  those  days,  that 
at  Lucca  (where  Ruskin  had  two  large  rooms,  besides  accommodation  for  George  and 
Couttet),  he  paid  for  "  every  conceivable  luxury  and  convenience,"  17  J  francs  per  &j  (in- 
cluding board  for  the  whole  party).  At  Pisa,' where  he  was  yet  more  spaciously  lodged, 
he  paid  17  francs,  but  he  dined  out  At  Florence,  where  he  had  lodgings,  he  mani^^ 
for  8  francs  a  day,  "  but  I  am  very  expensive,"  he  adds,  "  in  sight-seeing."  At  Airolo, 
the  three  &red  sumptuously  for  7  francs. 
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is  over.  So  at  6  ptedselj  I  am  up^  and  my  breakfast — in  the  shape 
of  coffee,  ^Sg^9  <uid  a  volume  of  Sismondi — ^is  on  the  table  by  7  to 
the  minute. 

By  8  I  am  ready  to  go  out  with  a  chapter  of  history  read.  I 
go  to  the  old  Lombard  church  of  which  I  told  you,  for  the  people 
hardly  frequent  this  (owing  to  its  age  and  gloom,  I  suppose),  and 
therefore  I  can  draw  there  without  disturbing  any  one  even  during 
the  mass  hours.  There  I  draw  among  the  frescoes  and  mosaics  (and 
with  a  noble  picture  of  Francia  over  one  altar)  until  12  o'clock.  Pre- 
cisely at  12  1  am  ready  to  begin  my  perambulation  (with  the  strong 
light  for  the  pictures)  among  the  other  churches,  for  the  masses 
are  then  over,  and  I  can  get  at  everything.  I  usually  go  first  to  San 
Romano,  the  church  of  the  Dominican  monks,  where  are  the  two  great 
Fra  Bartolommeos.  The  monks  are  most  kind  in  every  way,  and 
pleased  at  my  giving  so  much  time  to  study  their  pictures.  They  take 
all  their  candlesticks  off  their  altar  and  bring  me  steps  to  get  close  to 
the  picture  with,  and  leave  me  with  it  as  long  as  I  like.  And  such  a 
heavenly  picture  as  one  of  them  is !  Mary  Magdalene  and  St.  Catherine 
of  Siena,  both  kneeling,  the  pure  pale  clear  sky  far  away  behind,  and 
the  auburn  hair  of  the  Magdalene,  hardly  undulating  but  falling  straight 
beside  the  pale,  pure  cheek  (as  in  the  middle  ages),  and  then  across 
the  sky  in  golden  lines  like  light.  Well,  from  San  Romano,  I  go  to 
the  Duomo,  where  there  is  a  most  delicious  old  Sacristan,  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  Jonathan  Oldbuck,^  and  his  knowledge  to  boot,  and 
perfectly  enraptured  to  get  anybody  to  listen  to  him  while  he  reads 
or  repeats  (for  he  knows  them  all  by  heart)  the  quaint  inscriptions 
graven  everywhere  in  Latin  (dark,  obsolete-lettered  Latin)  and  inter- 
prets the  emblems  on  the  carved  walls.  After  two  hours'  work  of  this 
kind,  and  writing — as  I  go — all  I  can  learn  about  the  history  of  the 
churches,  and  all  my  picture  criticism,  I  go  home  to  dine — dinner 
being  ready  at  two  exactly.  At  three  I  am  again  ready  to  set  to 
work,  and  then  I  sit  in  the  open,  warm,  afternoon  air,  drawing  the 
rich  ornaments  on  the  fa9ade  of  St.  Michele.  .  .  .  [Here  follows  the 
description  of  that  church,  given  in  Vol.  IIL  p.  206.] 

After  working  at  this  till  ^  past  five  or  so,  I  give  up  for  the  day, 
and  walk  for  exercise  round  the  ramparts.  There,  as  you  know,  I  have 
the  Pisan  mountains,  the  noble  peaks  of  Carrara,  and  the  Apennines 
towards  Parma,  all  burning  in  the  sunset,  or  purple  and  dark  against 
it,  and  the  olive  woods  towards  Massa,  and  the  wide,  rich,  viny  plain 
towards  Florence,  the  Apennines  still  loaded  with  snow,  and  purple  in 
the  green  sky,  and  the  clearness  of  the  sky  here  is  something  miraculous. 
No  romance  can  be  too  high  flown  for  it ;  it  passes  fable. 

^  The  Antiquary  was  always  a  fiAvourite  with  Raskin :  see  Fiction  Fair  and  Foul, 
!24,35,da 
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Finally^  when  the  rose  tints  leave  the  clouds^  I  go  and  spend  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  beside  the  tomb  of  Ilaria  di  Caretto.  .  .  .  [Here 
follows  the  description  of  the  statue,  given  below,  p.  122  n.]  With  this 
I  end  my  day,  and  return  home  as  the  lamps  begin  to  bum  in  the 
Madonna  shrines,  to  read  Dante,  and  to  write  to  you.  .  .  . 

Love  to  my  mother.     Ever,  my  dearest  Father, 

Your  most  affectionate  son, 

J.    RUSKIN. 

From  Lucca  Ruskin  passed  to  Pisa,  where  the  Campo  Santo  with 
its  frescoes  opened  to  him  a  new  world  of  simple  and  sincere  religious 
art,  and  became  to  him,  he  says,  "a  veritable  Palestine.""^  His  letters 
soon  show  him  absorbed  in  copying  and  recopying  from  Giotto  and 
Simon  Memmi,  and  Benozzo  Gozzoli  and  Orcagna.  It  was  a  graphic 
Bible  that  he  found  spread  out  before  him : — 

".  .  ,  You  cannot  guess  (he  writes  to  his  £&ther.  May  15,)  how 
these  men  must  have  read  their  Bible,  how  deeply  the  patriarchal  spirit 
seems  written  in  their  hearts.  I  have  been  drawing  from  Benozzo's 
life  of  Abraham,  which  is  as  full  and  abundant  as  the  scripture  itself, 
nothing  missed,  though  a  good  deal  added.  Little  Ishmael  fighting 
little  Isaac  to  Sarah's  great  indignation,  being  one  of  such  passages, — a 
comment  on  the  '  saw  the  son  of  the  Egyptian  mocking '  of  the  Bible 
[Genesis  xxi.  9] ;  but  this  is  succeeded  by  the  most  heavenly  Hagar  in 
the  Wilderness.  I  shall  set  to  work  on  her  to-morrow.  To-day  I  have 
'  been  finishing  an  easy  bit  (easy  because  small  and  well  made  out) — 
Abraham  parting  from  the  Angels  when  they  go  towards  Sodom.'  It 
is  a  beautiful  observance  of  the  scriptural  history  that  while  three  angels 
came  to  Abraham,  only  two  come  to  Sodom  at  even  [Genesis  xviii.  2, 
xix.  1].  In  the  fresco  the  central  angel  is  rising,  looking  back  towards 
Sodom  with  his  hand  raised  in  the  attitude  of  condemnation,  afterwards 
adopted  by  M.  Angelo  in  the  Judgment  The  two  angels  turn  towards 
Sodom,  one  with  his  eyes  steadfast  on  the  city,  the  other  looking  back 
to  Abraham.  The  latter  turns  away,  with  his  hands  folded  in  entire 
£Eiith  and  resignation,  but  with  such  a  quivering  distress  about  the  lips 
and  appeal  for  pity  in  the  eye  that  I  have  had  the  tears  in  mine  over 
and  over  again  while  I  was  drawing  it  The  plaster  on  which  is  this 
passage  has  already  risen  in  a  blister  from  the  wall,  and  will  be  blown 
into  the  Amo  in  dust  before  the  year  is  out" 

Everything  at  Pisa  delighted  him — ^the  Cathedral,  the  little  church  of 

»  Epilogue,  §  7,  below,  p.  350. 

>  See  Plate  10,  ftudng  p.  316,  below. 
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La  Spina,  the   sunsets  on    the   Carrara   mountains ;   **  but,**^    he  writes 
(May  18):— 

''the  Campo  Santo  is  the  thing.  I  never  believed  the  patriarchal  his- 
tory before^  but  I  do  now,  for  I  have  seen  it  You  cannot  conceive  the 
vividness  and  fulness  of  conception  of  these  great  old  men.  In  spite 
of  every  violation  of  the  common  confounded  rules  of  art^  of  anach- 
ronisms and  fancies,  the  boldest  and  wildest — Lorenzo  de'  Medici  figur- 
ing as  an  £g3rptian  sorcerer,  and  Castruccio  degli  Interminelli  coming 
in  over  and  over  again  long  before  the  flood,  and  all  the  patriarchs  in  the 
costume  of  the  thirteenth  century — N'imporU;  it  is  Abraham  himself 
still.  Abraham  and  Adam,  and  Cain,  Rachel  and  Rebekah,  all  are  there, 
real,  visible,  created,  substantial,  such  as  they  were,  as  they  must  have 
been ;  one  cannot  look  at  them  without  being  certain  that  they  have 
lived ;  and  the  angels,  great  and  real  and  powerftil,  that  you  feel  the 
very  wind  from  their  wings  upon  your  face,  and  yet  expect  to  see  them 
depart  every  instant  into  heaven ;  it  is  enough  to  convert  one  to  look 
upon  them;  one  comes  away  like  the  women  from  the  sepulchre, 
having  seen  a  vision  of  angels  which  said  that  he  was  Alive.  And  the 
might  of  it  is  to  do  all  this  with  such  fearless,  bold,  simple  truth,  no 
slurring,  no  cloudiness,  nor  darkness ;  ^  all  is  God's  good  light  and  fEur 
truth ;  Abraham  sits  close  to  you,  entertaining  the  angels,  you  may  touch 
him  and  them ;  and  there  is  a  woman  behind  him,  bringing  the  angels 
some  real  positive  pears,  and  the  angels  have  knives  and  forks  and 
glasses,  and  a  table-cloth  as  white  as  snow,  and  there  they  sit  with  their 
wings  folded  :  you  may  put  your  finger  on  the  eyes  of  their  plumes,  like 
St.  Thomas,  and  believe.  And  the  centre  angel  has  lifted  his  hand  and 
is  telling  Abraham — his  very  lips  moving — that  Sarah  shall  have  a  son, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  on  Abraham's  face,  only  he  holds  his  knife  hard 
for  wonder  and  gladness.  And  Sarah  is  listening,  holding  back  the 
curtains  of  the  tent." 

His  manner  of  life  was  as  strenuous  at  Pisa  (May  18)  as  at  Lucca : — 

''  Breakfast  at  7,  to  work  at  8,  work  till  one ;  or  on  Thursda}^  and 
Saturdays  till  ]  2,  when  I  go  to  call  on  the  Professor  Rossini  and  see 
more  pictures.  Dine  at  2 ;  to  work  again  at  3,  always  in  Campo  Santo ; 
stop  at  5,  walk  about  town,  or  as  yesterday  up  on  the  roof  of  La  Spina, 
to  get  the  details.  Then  up  tower  to  see  sunset  on  Carrara  mountains, 
home  at  |  past  7  or  8 ;  tea  and  write  till  9|}  or  longer,  if  I  am  not 
sleepy ;  bed  at  10." 


When  his   portfolio  was  well  filled  at  Pisa,  Ruskin   moved   on  to 

Irew  between  early  Christian  art 
Notes,  1876,  s.  Nos.  584  and  129. 


^  See  on  this  subject  the  contrast  which  Ruskin  drew  between  early  Christian  art 
and  the  religions  paintings  of  our  own  day :  Academy  Ni 
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Florence,  where  his  "  new  discoveries,^  he  says,  became  yet  "  more  absorb- 
ing.*" ^  The  novelty  and  enthusiasm  are  well  expressed  in  a  letter  to  his 
father:— 

Florence,  Jwm  4. — .  .  .  I  went  yesterday  to  Santa  Maria  Novella, 
and  was  very  much  taken  aback.  There  is  the  Madonna  of  Cimabue,^ 
which  all  Florence  followed  with  trmnpets  to  the  church ;  there  is  the 
great  chapel  painted  by  Orcagna,  with  the  Last  Judgment,  at  least 
500  figures;  Oiert  is  the  larger  chapel  with  14  vast  and  untouched 
I  frescoes,  besides  the  roof,  of  Domenico  Ghirlandajo ;  Hwre  is  the  tomb  of 

Filippo  Strozzi ;  ihert  is  the  great  crucifixion  of  Giotto ;  there,  finally, 
are  three  petfecUy  preserved  works  of  Fra  Angelico,  the  centre  one  of 
which  is  as  near  heaven  as  human  hand  or  mind  will  ever  or  can  ever  go. 
Talk  of  chiaroscuro  and  colour ;  give  me  those  burnished  angel  wings 
of  which  every  plume  is  wrought  out  in  beaten  gold,  in  zones  of  crimson 
and  silver  colour  alternately,  which  play  and  flash  like,  and  with  far 
more  rainbow  hue  about  them  than,  the  breasts  of  the  Valparaiso 
birds,  which,  however,  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  effect  and  power 
of  light  in  them.  And  then  the  faces,  without  one  shadow  of  earth  or 
mortality  about  them,  all  glorified.  .  .  . 

He  studied  principally  the  primitives,  without,  however,  neglecting 
the  later  painters.  His  continued  and  increased  admiration  of  Michael 
Angelo  appears  throughout  this  volume;  but  already  he  had  begun  to 
trace  in  the  work  of  the  crowning  masters  what  he  afterwards  described 
as  the  writing  on  the  wall.'  **  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo,*"  he  says 
(June  4),  *^  were  great  fellows,  but  from  all  I  can  see  they  have  been  the 
ruin  of  art" 

Ruskin^s  studies  at  Florence  may  be  traced  in  nearly  every  chapter  of 
this  volume.  His  note-books  show  that  he  did  not  spare  himself.  He 
was  sometimes  at  work  by  five  o'*clock  in  the  morning.  The  galleries,  the 
churches  and  convents,  the  private  palaces,  were  all  laboriously  explored ; 
and  those  were  the  days  when  many  works  of  art,  now  gathered  together 
in  galleries  and  museums,  were  still  preserved  —  or  more  truthfully, 
neglected — in  their  several  shrines.  He  felt  the  desultoriness  of  the  work, 
but  persevered  notwithstanding : — 

'^  It  requires  a  good  deal  of  courage,  mind  you,"  he  writes  in  a  letter 
to  his  mother  (Florence,  June  26), "  to  work  as  I  am  working  at  present 
— obliged  to  take  a  shallow  glance  at  everything  and  to  master  nothing. 
I  am  not  studying  a  branch  of  science  in  which  I  feel  steady  progress, 

1  Epilogue,  §  10,  below,  p.  361. 

«  See  Mornings  in  Florence,  §  34. 

3  See  Lecturer  on  Architecture  and  Painting,  §§  125-127. 
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but  gathenng  together  a  mass  of  evidence  from  a  number  of  subjects, 
and  I  have  to  think,  before  everything  that  I  see,  of  its  bearings  in  a 
hundred  ways.  Architecture,  sculpture,  anatomy,  botany,  music,  all 
must  be  thought  of  and  in  some  degree  touched  upon,  and  one  is 
always  obliged  to  stop  in  the  middle  of  one  thing  to  take  note  of 
another— of  all  modes  of  study  the  least  agreeable,  and  least  effectual. 
For  instance,  I  am  going  now  to  the  Palais  Pitti.  I  have  to  look  at  its 
stones  outside  and  compare  them  with  the  smooth  work  of  modem 
buildings ;  ^  when  I  go  in,  I  shall  sit  down  to  study  a  bit  of  Rubens 
for  an  illustration  of  my  book ;  ^  this  Rubens  leads  me  into  a  train  of 
thought  respecting  composition  diametrically  opposite  to  that  which 
would  be  induced  by  a  Raffaelle." 

While  Raskin  was  thus  writing  to  his  mother^  his  father  was  writing 
to  him  to  deplore  the  falling  off  in  the  son^s  poetry.  This  tour  of  1845 
was  the  last  occasion,  as  we  have  seen,  on  which  he  was  at  all  seriously  or 
determinedly  to  cultivate  his  faculty  of  versification.  He  had  sent  home 
from  Florence  the  lines  on  ^^Mont  Blanc  Revisited,^  and  from  Pisa,  a 
month  earlier,  those  "Written  among  the  Basses  Alpes."'  His  frither^s 
verdict  was  for  once  severe  (June  26) : — 

"I  am,  to  speak  truth,  disappointed  in  the  last  lines  sent  home, 
and  you  see  by  enclosed  Harrison  is  of  same  opinion.  The  Scythian 
Banquet  Song,  which  you  think  little  of,  was  the  greatest  of  all  your 
poetical  productions.  All  the  Herodotean  pieces  show  real  power,  and 
have  a  spice  of  the  devil  in  them.  I  mean  nothing  irreverent,  but  the 
fervour  and  ftiry  and  passion  of  true  poetry.  It  is  cruel  in  me  to  ask 
you  to  write  for  me;  you  should  never  write  poetry  but  when  you 
cannot  help  it  Mama  objected  to  your  highest  poetry  being  pub- 
lished, but  she  was  rather  surprised  at  "  The  Old  Seaman "  on  taking 
it  up.  The  first  verse  of  ''Mont  Blanc  Revisited ''—'' Oh  mount 
beloved  " — ^seems  feeble.  Your  poetry  at  present  has  got  among  your 
prose,  and  it  may  be  well  to  leave  it  there  till  the  important  book  be 
done,  which  I  am  certain  will  overflow  with  poetry.  Never  mind  my 
cravings  for  little  poems,  nor  Murray's  for  articles.  Age  quod  agis.^ 
The  Book  has  told,  and  it  is  important  to  pour  into  the  opened  ear  of 
the  public  all  you  have  to  say,  boldly,  surely,  and  determinedly  beyond 
contradiction,  as  far  as  full  knowledge  of  the  subject  can  protect  any 
one  from  contradiction." 

^  For  the  architecture  of  the  Palazzo  Htti,  see  below,  sec.  i.  ch.  z.  §  3  it.,  p.  137. 

'  Riiskin  does  not  seem  to  have  used  in  Modem  PohUert  any  illustrations,  pictorial 
or  otherwise,  from  Rubois's  pictures  at  Florence ;  but  his  diary  shows  that  he  studied 
tbem  carefully. 

*  See  VoL  II.  pp.  233,  238. 

*  The  motto  which  J.  J.  Ruskin  had  chosen  :  see  VoL  I.  p.  xi. 

IV.  c 
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Ruskin^s  answer  is  marked  by  great  good  sense.  He  felt  within  him- 
self that  he  was  now  beginning  what  he  afterwards  called  his  first  man^s 
work ;  ^  and,  though  the  poetical  impulse  was  dead,  he  was  conscious  of 
increasing  grip  and  grit.  But  he  is  not  quite  just  in  what  he  sajs  about 
the  self-absorption  of  his  mind,  llie  lines  ^^  Written  among  the  Basses 
Alpes  ^'  are  indeed  charged  with  little  compassion,  but  they  are  significant 
of  that  awakening  interest  in  human  conduct  and  social  justice  which  was 
soon  to  colour  all  his  work  and  thought : — 

Parma,  July  10. —  ...  I  am  not  surprised  at  the  lines  being  so  far 
inferior,  but  I  do  not  think  I  have  lost  power.  I  have  only  lost  the 
exciting  circumstances.  The  life  I  lead  is  far  too  comfortable  and 
regular,  too  luxurious,  too  hardening.  I  see  nothing  of  human  life, 
but  waiters,  doganiers,  and  beggars.  I  get  into  no  scrapes,  suffer  no 
inconveniences,  and  am  subject  to  no  species  of  excitement  except 
that  arising  from  art,  which  I  conceive  to  be  too  abstract  in  its  nature 
to  become  productive  of  poetry,  unless  combined  with  experience  of 
living  passion.  I  don't  see  how  it  is  possible  for  a  person  who  gets 
up  at  four,  goes  to  bed  at  ten,  eats  ices  when  he  is  hot,  beef  when 
he  is  hungry,  gets  rid  of  all  claims  of  charity  by  giving  money  which 
he  hasn't  earned,  and  of  those  of  compassion  by  treating  all  distress 
more  as  picturesque  than  as  real — I  don't  see  how  it  is  at  all  possible 
for  such  a  person  to  write  good  poetry.  .  .  .  Nevertheless  I  believe 
my  mind  has  made  great  progress  in  many  points  since  that  poetical 
time.  I  perhaps  could  not — but  I  certainly  would  not,  now  write 
such  things.  I  might  write  more  tamely,  but  I  think  I  should  write 
better  sense,  and  possibly  if  I  were  again  under  such  morbid  excite- 
ment, I  might  write  as  strongly,  but  with  more  manly  meaning.  I 
believe,  however,  the  time  for  it  has  past. 

From  Farma,  whither  Ruskin  had  gone  from  Florence,  he  wrote  again 
to  his  father  on  the  same  day,  summing  up  in  the  form  of  a  class  list  the 
conclusions  of  his  studies  at  Lucca,  Pisa,  and  Florence : — 

Parma,  Jultf  10. —  ...  I  have  pretty  well  now  arranged  my  scale 
of  painters ;  I  may  shift  them  about  here  and  there  a  little.  I  am  not 
sure  of  the  places  of  all,  but  I  regard  them  pretty  nearly  in  this  order 
and  I  shall  not  alter  very  much. 

Class  1 

Pure  Religious  Art.     The  School  of  Love. 

1.  Fra  Angelico.  Forms  a  class  by  himself;  he  is  not  an  artist 
properly  so-called,  but  an  inspired  saint    2.  Perugino.    3.  Pinturicchio. 

^  The  words  occur  in  the  MS.  notes  for  the  second  lecture  of  his  Oxford  coarse, 
'^  Readings  in  Modem  Painters." 
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4.  Francia.  5.  Rafikelle.  6.  Dacdo.  7.  John  Bellini.  8.  Simone 
Memmi.  9*  Taddeo  Gaddi  10.  Fra  Bartolommeo.  11.  Lorenzo  di 
Credi     12.  Bufialmaccio. 

Class  2 

General  Perception  of  Nature  human  and  dwine — accompanied  by  more 
or  less  religious  feeling.  The  School  of  the  Great  Men.  The  School  of 
Intellect. 

1.  Michael  Angelo.  2.  Criotto.  8.  Orcagna.  4.  Benosao.  5.  Leonardo. 
6.  Ghirlandajo.     7.  Masaccio. 

Class  3 

The  School  of  Painting  as  Such 

1.  Utian.  2.  Giorgione.  8.  John  Bellini.  4.  Masaccio.  5.  Ghirlandajo. 
6.  P.  Veronese.  7.  Tintoret.  8.  VanEyck.  9.  Rubens.  10.  Rembrandt. 
11.  Velasquei. 

Class  4 

School  of  Errors  and  Vices 

1.  Raffinelle  (in  his  last  manner).  2.  The  Caraccis.  8.  Guido.  4.  C. 
Dolcl  5.  Correggio.  6.  Murillo.  7.  Caravaggio — with  my  usual  group  of 
landscapists. 

You  see  two  or  three  come  into  two  classes.  Bellini  was  equally 
great  in  feeling  and  in  colour.  The  first  class  is  arranged  entirely  by 
the  amount  of  holy  expression  visible  in  the  works  of  each,  not  by  art 
Otherwise  F.  Bartolommeo  must  have  come  much  higher,  and  Ducdo 
much  lower. 

But  other  revelations  were  in  store;  and  Raskin  was  yet  to  revise 
his  list.^  From  Farma  he  went,  through  Milan,  to  mountain-solitude 
at  Macugnaga.  Thence  he  wandered  to  the  Italian  side  of  the  St. 
Grothard,  in  order  to  find  and  study  the  sites  or  scenes  of  some  of  Turner^s 
later  drawings ;  to  these  studies  we  shall  revert  in  the  next  volume  but 
one,  for  it  was  not  till  he  came  to  the  fourth  volume  of  Modem  Painters 
that  Ruskin  utilised  this  portion  of  the  material  gathered  by  him  in 
1845.  After  leaving  Faido,  he  met  J.  D.  Harding  at  Baveno,  and  with 
him  went  by  Como,  Bergamo,  Desenzano  and  Verona  to  Venice.  At 
first  they  were  both  pre-occupied  with  sketching.  But  one  day,  after 
they  had  been  there  a  fortnight,  they  went  to  see  the  then  little  known 
and  uncared-for  Tintorets  in  the  Scuola  di  San  Rocco.  It  was  a  revela- 
tion, and  decided  the  current  of  Ruskin^s  life.  He  had  been  in  some 
sort  prepared   for  it  in   the  Church  of  Sta.  Maria  delP  Orto.      The 

1  For  other  lists,  see  Elements  of  Drawing  Appendix  ii.,  and  The  Two  Paths, 
Appendix  L 
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Paradise  in  the  Ducal  Palace — ^whidi  he  afterwards  called  ^^  the  thought- 
fullest  and  most  precious  picture  in  the  world  ^  ^ — had  on  this  occasion 
left  him  cold.  But  the  pictures  in  the  churdi  just  menticmed  stirred  him 
greatly.  The  following  is  the  account  of  them  written  at  the  time  in 
his  note*book ; '  it  is  interesting  to  compare  these  first  impressions  with 
the  published  accounts :  ^ — 

Cbiesa  della  Madonna  dell'  Orto. — It  was  in  this  church  that  I  first 
became  acquainted  with  the  real  genius  of  Tintoret.  I  was  startled 
by  the  picture,  which  was  luckily  at  the  time  taken  down  and  in  a 
side  chapel,  of  the  Presentation  of  the  young  Madonna,  and  I  saw 
at  once  that  the  manner  of  painting  was  more  great,  simple,  and  full 
of  meaning  than  that  of  any  other  Venetian  master;  and  that  the 
expressions  of  admiration  in  the  crowd  around  were  more  dramatically 
rendered  than  I  had  ever  seen  except  by  Giotto.  The  figure  of  the 
young  girl — the  head  crowned  with  soft  light — is  made  so  naturally 
and  so  perfectly  the  centre  of  all,  and  its  child  simplicity  and  purity 
so  preserved — even  to  the  feebleness  of  the  short,  quiet,  unconscious 
step — contrasted  with  the  massy  forms  and  firm,  muscular  action  of 
the  large  figure  in  the  foreground — that  I  know  not  any  representation 
of  the  subject  whatsoever  in  which  so  much  reality  and  sweetness  of 
impression  is  obtained. 

But  on  passing  from  this  to  the  Last  Judgment  in  the  choir,  I 
saw  at  once  that  it  was  to  Tintoret,  and  to  him  only,  that  my  time 
at  Venice  was  to  be  given  —  and  that  I  had  found,  what  I  never 
expected  to  see  of  any  school,  a  work  which  could  stand  in  the  same 
category  with  Michael  Angelo's  Last  Judgment  It  shares  in  one 
respect  the  fault  of  the  Paradise,  i,e. — ^that  there  are  no  figures  in  it 
which  individually  possess  great  interest — and  it  differs  entirely  firom 
the  type  of  the  subject  adopted  by  the  older  painters  in  that  no 
emotions  are  represented,  nothing  but  the  great  sensaiion  of  re-awakened 
life.  It  differs  both  from  them,  and  from  the  work  of  Michael  Angelo, 
in  another  respect  also  —  that  while  Orcagna's,  Angelico's,  and  M. 
Angelo's  are  alike  not  the  representation  of  a  definite  local  scene — 
but  the  presenting  of  a  series  of  groups  to  the  imaginaHon  tjrpical  of 
the  Judgment  of  all  the  earth,  Tintoret's  is  a  definite  painting  of  a 
spot  of  earth,  and  so  reminds  one  of  Bartolommeo's — and  the  only 
appeals  made  to  the  larger  faculty  of  the  imagination  are  in  the  circle 
of  the  Apostles  seen  far  off  in  the  heavens  (the  principal  figure  ia 

^  The  BekUUmbetwemMchaelAngeh  and  Tintoret  (IS72). 

'  These  and  other  notes  ou  pictures  at  Venice  are  now  among  the  Morgan  MSS. 
of  Modem  PanUere,  vol.  iL  (see  below,  p.  361).  They  seem  to  have  been  torn  out  of 
the  1845  note-book,  which,  as  now  preserved  at  Brantwood,  ends  at  Florence. 

'  For  the  '^  Presentation,"  see  Stonee  qf  Venice,  Venetian  Index,  s,  ^^Orto" ;  for 
the  "  Last  Judgment,"  see  below,  sec.  ii.  ch.  iii.  §  24,  p.  277. 
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indittingiiisbable  owing  to  the  cUnrkness^  the  height  of  the  picture, 
and  the  injuries  it  has  receired)  and  in  the  traditional  incident  of 
the  Cliaran  hoat-^the  only  one  which  Tintoret  has  deigned  to  arail 
himself  ot^-mad  which  he  has  holdly  varied — for  the  Satan  instead 
of  driving  the  wicked  down  with  his  spear — has  seised  one  by  the 
limbs  and  is  hurling  him  into  the  boat,  as  in  the  statue  of  Hercules 
and  Hjlas — ^the  suspended  figure  stretching  its  arms  behind.  But 
there  is  also  a  wonderful  meaning  in  the  incident  chosen  for  the 
middle  distance^  the  great  river  of  God's  wrath :  bearing  down  with 
it  heaps  of  human  creatures — tossed  and  twisted  over  one  another — 
crowds  more,  hastening  in  insane,  ungovernable  terror  from  the  vague 
wild  distance — ^to  full  into  its  waters  and  be  home  away.  As  a  piece 
of  painting  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  surpass  the  rush  of  this 
vast  river — and  the  bending  and  crashing  of  the  torn  fragments  of 
forest  at  its  edge. 

Among  the  foreground  figures  there  is,  as  I  have  said  before,  no 
painting  of  emotions ;  the  good  and  the  evil  are  not  yet  distinguished 
— they  have  not  yet  had  time  to  separate  into  groups  of  terror  and 
hope — they  are  awakening  —  some  ghastly  skeleton  figures  rattling 
into  life — others  with  their  features  of  corruption  shaking  the  day 
from  their  hair— -clogged  yet  with  the  earth — appearing  here  and 
there  like  swimmers  in  a  weedy  sea — ^hardly  seen  among  the  knotted 
grass  of  the  rank  foreground.  One  group  on  the  right,  in  which  an 
angel  touches  and  wakes  a  youth,  is  very  finely  composed ;  a  little  more 
dignity  in  the  features  of  both  would  have  made  it  noble.  The  air 
is  ftdl  of  the  rising  bodie»^I  never  saw  anything  approaching  their 
perfect  buoyancy,  except  by  M.  Angelo.  The  colour  is  throughout 
quiet  and  grey,  and  rightly  so,  as  a  matter  of  feeling,  but  it  necessitates 
some  little  inferiority  in  colour  to  the  rest  of  his  woHls,  neither  is  the 
Ught  and  shade  very  broad  or  grand. 

The  impressions  thus  received  in  the  Church  of  Sta.  Maria  delP  Orto 
were  ccmfirmed  and  strengthened  at  the  Scuola  di  San  Rocoo.  The  reve- 
lation is  described  in  letters  to  his  fath^ : — 

VcNicE,  Sq>L  23. — I  have  been  quite  overwhelmed  to-day  by  a  man 
whom  I  never  dreamed  of — ^Tintoret.  I  always  thought  him  a  good 
and  clever  and  forcible  painter ;  but  I  had  not  the  smallest  notion  of 
his  enormous  powers.  Harding  has  been  as  much  taken  aback  as  I 
have — but  he  says  he  is  '' crumbled  up,"  while  1  feel  encouraged  and 
excited  by  the  good  art  ...  It  is  marvellous  lucky  I  came  here, 
or  I  might  have  disgraced  myself  for  ever  by  speaking  slightly  of 
Tintoret.  I  look  upon  Tintoret  now,  though  as  a  less  perfect  painter, 
yet  as  a  far  greater  man  than  Titian  ipse.  .  .  . 
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Sq4.  24. — I  have  had  a  draught  of  pictares  to-day  enough  to  drown 
me.  I  never  was  so  utterly  crushed  to  the  earth  before  any  human 
intellect  as  I  was  to-day — ^before  lintoret.  Just  be  so  good  as  to  take 
my  list  of  painters  and  put  him  in  the  school  of  Art  at  the  top— top- 
top  of  everything,  with  a  great  big  blade  line  underneath  him  to  stop 
him  off  from  everybody ;  and  put  him  in  the  school  of  Intellect,  next 
after  Michael  Angelo.  He  took  it  so  entirely  out  of  me  to-day  that 
I  could  do  nothing  at  last  but  lie  on  a  bench  and  laugh.  Harding 
said  that  if  he  had  been  a  figure-painter,  he  never  could  have  touched 
a  brush  again,  and  that  he  felt  more  like  a  flogged  schoolboy  than  a 
man,  and  no  wonder.  Tintoret  don't  seem  able  to  stretch  himself  till 
you  give  him  a  canvas  forty  feet  square,  and  then — he  lashes  out  like 
a  leviathan,  and  heaven  and  earth  come  together.  M.  Angelo  himself 
cannot  hurl  figures  into  space  as  he  does,  nor  did  M.  Angelo  ever  paint 
space  which  would  not  look  like  a  nutshell  beside  Tintoret's.  Just 
imagine  the  audacity  of  the  fellow — ^in  bis  Massacre  of  the  Innocents 
one  of  the  mothers  has  hurled  herself  off  a  terrace  to  avoid  the  execu- 
tioner and  is  falling  head  foremost  and  backwards — holding  up  the 
child  stiU.1 

And  such  a  Resurrection  as  there  is ! — the  rocks  of  the  Sepulchre 
cracked  all  to  pieces  and  roaring  down  upon  you,  while  the  Christ 
soars  forth  into  a  torrent  of  angels,  whirled  up  into  heaven  till  yon 
are  lost  ten  times  over.^  And  then  to  see  his  touch  of  quiet  thought 
in  his  awful  Crucifixion.  There  is  an  a«f  in  the  distance,  feeding  on 
the  remains  of  palm  leaves.  If  that  isn't  a  master's  stroke,  I  know 
not  what  is.*  As  for  painting,  I  think  I  didn't  know  what  it  meant 
till  to^y ;  the  fellow  outlines  you  your  figure  with  ten  strokes,  and 
colours  it  with  as  many  more.  I  don't  believe  it  took  him  ten  minutes 
to  invent  and  paint  a  whole  length.  Away  he  goes,  heaping  host 
on  host,  multitudes  that  no  man  can  number — ^never  pausing,  never 
repeating  himself.  Clouds  and  whirlwinds  and  fire  and  infinity  of 
earth  and  sea,  all  alike  to  him.  And  then  the  noble  fellow  has  put 
in  Titian  on  horseback  at  one  side  of  his  great  picture,  and  himself 
at  the  other,  but  he  has  made  Titian  principal.  This  is  the  way  great 
men  are  with  each  other :  no  jealousy  there.  I  am  going  to  calculate 
the  number  of  feet  square  he  has  covered  with  mind  in  Venice ;  there 
are  more  than  4000  square  feet  in  three  of  his  pictures,  and  I  have 
seen  about  60  large  and  small — no,  many  more  it  must  be,  but  I  am 
afraid  to  say  how  many.  I  am  going  back  to-day  (Thursday,  24th) 
to  set  to  work  on  them  in  earnest,  one  by  one. 

Sept  25.— U  this  really  the  25th?    I  don't  know  at  all  what  to 

»  See  below,  pp.  205,  272-273,  278. 

'  See  Stones  qf  Venice  (Venetian  index,  ^  ^'Rocoo,  Scuola  di  San,"  No.  10). 

»  See  below,  pp.  127,  270-271,  305,  354. 
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do.  I  am  so  divided  between  Tintoret  and  the  Ghrand  Canal.  I  had  a 
good  two  hours'  sit  before  him  this  morning,  and  it  did  me  mighty  good 
and  made  me  feel  bigger,  taken  up  into  him  as  it  were.  I  am  in  a  great 
hurry  now  to  try  my  hand  at  painting  a  real,  downright,  big  oil  picture. 
I  think  I  am  up  to  a  dodge  or  two  that  I  wasn't,  and  I  must  have  some 
tries  in  it.  Tintoret  has  shown  me  how  to  paint  leaves.  My  word,  he 
does  leave  them  with  a  vengeance.  I  think  you  would  like  to  see  how 
he  does  the  trunk,  too,  with  two  strokes ;  one  for  the  light  side  and 
one  for  the  dark  side,  all  the  way  down ;  and  then  on  go  the  leaves : 
never  autumn  swept  them  off  as  he  sweeps  them  on ;  and  then  to  see 
his  colossal  straws;  and  his  sublime  rush-bottomed  chairs;  and  his 
stupendous  donkey  in  the  Flight  into  Egypt — such  a  donkey,  such  a 
donkey,  with  ears  that  look  as  if  they  heard  the  Massacre  of  the 
Innocents  going  on  in  Palestine  all  the  way  from  Egypt ;  and  well  he 
might  if  it  had  been  Tintoret's  instead  of  Herod's.  I  looked  at  it 
to-day  till  I  heard  the  women  shriek — there  they  are — tumbling  all  over 
each  other,  executioners'  swords  and  all — one  mass  of  desperation  and 
agony,  nothing  disgusting,  nothing  indecent,  no  blood,  no  cutting  of 
throats;  but  the  most  fearful  heap  of  human  grief  and  madness  and 
struggle  that  ever  man's  mind  conceived. 

The  rush  and  enthusiasm  of  Ruskin^s  new  discoveries  are  even  more 
striking  in  these  first  impressions,  than  in  the  more  deliberate  descriptions 
based  upon  them.  One  sees  how  true  of  his  own  case  is  what  he  says  in 
this  volume  of  correct  taste  generally :  it  is  "  for  ever  growing,  learning, 
reading,  worshipping,  laying  its  hand  upon  its  mouth  because  it  is 
astonished.^  ^ 

Ruskin^s  mind  was  now  well  stored ;  his  heart  was  full,  and  he  turned 
homewards  to  write  the  book  in  which — with  complete  conviction  and  full 
confidence  of  his  power  to  make  others  share  it — ^he  set  himself  to  expound 
the  principles  he  had  evolved,  and  to  interpret  the  art  he  had  learnt  to 
understand.  He  reached  Dover  on  Nov.  4, 1845.  The  volume  appeared  in 
the  following  April.  By  comparing  the  first  draft  with  the  final  form,  or 
by  noting  the  allusions  in  the  book  to  things  seen  during  the  tour  of  1846, 
we  may  be  sure  that  all  the  latter  portion  was  written  during  or  after  the 
tour,  and  that  most  of  the  rest  was  during  the  same  period  recast.  In  one 
sense  the  volume  took  Ruskin  three  years  to  write ;  in  another,  it  must 
have  been  written  in  some  six  months. 

The  volume  was  published  on  April  24, 1846,  by  which  time  Ruskin, 
on  whom  the  strain  of  its  composition  had  told  severely,  was  once  more 
alvoad.    The  favourable  reception  of  his  work  was  now  well  assured,  and 

^  Sec.  i.  eh.  iii.  §  11,  p.  60,  below. 
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the  publishers  (Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.)  had  ^^  accepted  the  book  on 
J.  J.  Ruskin^s  terms  (so  his  wife  wrote),  for  they  had  already  reported  it 
as  called  for  by  the  public.^  ^  Modem  Painters  was  beginning  also  to 
attract  attention  in  America,  where  its  readers  were  destined  to  be  more 
numerous  even  than  in  Great  Britain.*  The  first  Tolume,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, was  going  into  a  third  edition,  and  the  author  was  becoming  a 
literary  celebrity.  He  records  in  his  diary  with  some  pride  that  in  1844 
he  was  invited  to  the  Private  View  at  the  Academy — not  then  so  accessible 
as  now,  and  was  there  honoured  by  the  company  of  Rogers  : — 

May  2, 1 844. — A  memorable  day ;  my  first  private  view  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  I  stayed  to  the  very  last^  and  shall  scarcely  forget  the  dream- 
like sensation  of  finding  myself  with  Rogers  the  poet^not  a  soul  beside 
ourselves  in  the  great  rooms  of  the  Academy. 

Rogers  made  the  tour  of  the  pictures  with  him,  and  he  records  some  of  his 
dry  remarks.  The  identity  of  the  ^*  Graduate  ^  was  by  this  time  an  open 
secret  in  many  literary  circles,  and  some  of  Ruskin^s  drawings  which  had 
been  exhibited  added  to  his  reputation.  ^*  It  happened  to  us  within  the 
last  few  weeks,^  wrote  one  of  the  reviewers,  **  to  be  a  guest  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Graphic  Society,  where  some  drawings  from  the  pencil  of  the  gentle- 
man to  whom  the  authorship  of  this  work  is  ascribed  were  exhibited,  and 
on  that  occasion  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy,  after  examining  one  of 
the  subjects  with  much  attention,  exclaimed  in  our  hearing — *The  man  who 
can  draw  like  that  may  write  anything  he  pleases  upon  art.^^* 

The  second  volume,  therefore,  could  count  on  a  respectful  hearing,  and 
favourable  reviews  were  not  long  in  making  their  appearance.  ^^  The  press 
notices,^  says  Ruskin,  were  **  either  cautious  or  complimentary, — ^none,  to 
the  best  of  my  memory,  contemptuous.^^  Some  exception  must  be  made 
here,  as  we  shall  see,^  but  the  general  tone  of  the  reviewers  was  certainly 
favourable.  Many  of  the  Quarterly  Reviews — then  more  numerous 
and  influential  than  now — took  the  occasion  of  the  nearly  simultaneous 
appearance  of  volume  ii.  and  a  third  edition  of  volume  i.  to  notice  the 
two  together.  The  second  volume  was  especially  praised.  Thus  the 
Foreign  Qua/rierJy  Review  (July  1846,  pp.  880-416),  in  a  notice  with  long 
extracts  of  the  two  volumes,  remarked  that  in  the  latter  the  author 
*^ speaks  in  a  tone  of  maturer  judgment,  and  greater  modesty;  is  less 

^  W.  G.  Collingwood's  X^/e  qfJohn  RuMn,  1900,  p.  105. 

'  The  third  edition  of  the  first  volume  was  reprinted  at  New  York  in  1847 ;  for  a 
review  of  it,  see  North  American  Review,  No.  138  (January  1848). 
3  Okurch  qf  England  Quarterly  Review,  July  1846,  p.  205. 
«  Praterita,  ii.  ch.  x.  §  192. 
•  Below,  pp.  xlii.-xliii. 
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bent  upon  making  out  a  case  for  a  client,  than  on  extracting  the  prin- 
ciples of  urtJ*    The  review  was  critical  in  many  respects,  but  ^*  we  are 
prepared  emphatically  to  declare,^  said  the  writer  in  conclusion,  *^that 
\aM  work  is  the  most  valuable  contribution  towards  a  proper  view  of 
painting,  its  purpose  and  means,  that  has  come  within  our  knowledge.^ 
The  North  Briiuh  Review  (February  1847,  pp.  401-480)  wrote  :— 

"This  is  a  very  extraordinary  and  a  very  delightful  book^  full  of  truth  and 
goodness^  of  power  and  beauty.  If  genius  may  be  considered  (and  it  is  as 
serviceable  a  definition  as  is  current)  that  power  by  which  one  man  produces^ 
for  the  use  or  the  pleasure  of  bis  fellow-men,  something  at  once  new  and 
true,  then  have  we  here  its  unmistakable  and  inestimable  handiwork.  .  .  . 
The  book  gave  us  wings,  opened  new  doors  into  heaven,  brought  the  country 
into  the  town,  made  the  invisible  seen,  the  distance  near." 

Another  quarterly  of  the  time,  Tlie  EcdenaHic  (April  1847,  pp. 
9\%-9St!St\  after  praising  the  style  of  the  second  volume — "formed,^  as  the 
reviewer  rightly  surmised,  "  chiefly  upon  that  of  Hooker*** — said : — 

"  This  book,  though  clever  and  briUiant,  is  not  only  so :  and  it  will  survive 
many  bom  with  it  and  before  it  It  will  live  long ;  and  more  than  this,  it  will 
bear  fruit,  and  its  influence  will  make  itself  seen.  It  has  one  feature  which 
is  rare  in  the  present  day  :  it  is,  as  we  have  said,  a  work  of  enthusiasm  :  we 
have  in  it  the  heart,  as  well  as  the  head  of  the  author.  .  .  .  The  writer's 
love  and  devotion  are  not  wasted.  They  will  find  their  reward  in  kindling 
kindred  flames  in  others,  and  securing  a  rich  tribute  of  homage  and  sympathy, 
which  nothing  else  receives  besides  true  and  original  genius." 

The  Church  of  England  Quarterly^  (July  1846,  vol.  xx.  pp.  206-214), 
in  recalling  and  justifying  its  high  praise  of  the  first  volume,  found  in  the 
second  "  a  more  elevated  tone '" : — 

^The  poetry  of  the  first  volume  had  more  of  the  dash  and  sparkle,  but 
wtthoat  the  power,  of  the  mountain  cataract ;  the  poetry  of  the  second  has  the 
solemn  depth  and  volume  of  the  broad  and  vast  river.  .  •  .  Without  reference 
to  the  age  or  position  of  the  author,  it  is  one  of  the  most  marvellous  pro- 
ductions of  modem  times;  but  when  we  consider  the  fact,  very  generally 
understood,  that  the  writer  is  a  very  young  man,  and  in  circumstances  which 
render  the  ordinary  rewards  and  stimulants  of  authorship  valueless,  we  know 
not  which  more  to  admire,  the  vigour,  purity,  and  ripeness  of  thought,  which 

^  Other  &vourable  reviews  appeared  in  the  British  Quarterly  Bemew  (May  1847, 

BK  46^-486),  and  the  Prospective  Review  (May  1847,  pp.  213-225).     In  the  iVestem 
meOdm^:   a  Journal  qf  Literature,  Science,  Antiquitiee,  and  Art  /or  the    West  qf 
ffWrurf  A  series  of  four  expository  articles  with  highly  appreciative  comments  (by 
George  ITightwick)  was  devoted  to  the  two  volumes  (1849,  pp.  11-19,  35-43,  67-75, 
99-107). 
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have  combined  to  produce  such  a  work ;  or  the  noble^  generous^  and  fearless 
devotion  of  those  high  powers  to  prove  that  art  is  only  to  be  valued  as  it  shall 
contribute  to  the  glory  of  Him  who  is  the  source  of  all  power,  harmony,  and 
beauty." 

The  weekly  and  daily  press  was  also  on  the  whole  favourable.  Thus 
the  English  Gentleman  (May  2, 1846),  after  similarly  remarking  on  the 
growing  impression  made  by  the  first  volume,  declared  the  second  to  rise 
"  infinitely  higher,*"  and  to  be  "  all  thought  from  beginning  to  end  '^ : — 

'^  Indeed  we  question  if  any  but  a  high  order  of  mind  will  embrace  the  full 
grandeur  of  its  design,  or  follow  the  masterly  analysb  by  which  the  proposi- 
tions are  elucidated.  .  .  .  The  more  one  reads  the  book  the  more  it  fascinates. 
The  style  of  diction,  the  analysis,  the  clearness  of  perception,  and  the  steady 
momentum  of  thought,  remind  one  of  Bacon :  the  bursts  of  Christian  eloquence, 
with  which,  by  a  strange,  yet  harmonious  connection,  the  argument  is  here  and 
there  illustrated  and  enforced,  savour  of  Jeremy  Taylor ;  but  the  high  and  lofty 
tone,  the  deep  enthusiasm,  the  association  of  religion  with  art  on  principles 
intelligible  to  this  age, — these  are  the  author's  own ;  and  together  with  the 
fund  of  deep  observation  and  practical  knowledge  which  the  book  displays, 
they  render  it  one  of  the  most  original  and  remaricable  productions  of  what, 
till  the  author's  views  prevail,  must  still  be  called  aesthetic  criticism." 

The  Britannia^  too,  which  had  been  very  complimentary  to  the  first 
volume^  found  ^^ additional  force"'  in  the  second  (June  6,  1848),  The 
Weekly  Chronicle  (May  16,  1846),  while  refusing  to  surrender  Gaspar 
Poussin,  or  even  *^  the  ruflian  Salvator  ^  to  the  slaughter,  commended  the 
volume  "  to  all  true  lovers  of  the  beautiful  '^ : — 

**  The  writer,"  said  the  reviewer,  "  is  a  painter,  as  well  as  a  poet ;  he  knows 
the  details  as  well  as  the  generalities  of  his  subject,  and  no  man  can  read  him 
without  gaining  ideas.  ...  It  is  a  real  delight  in  this  age  of  commercialism 
and  utilitarianism  to  meet  with  a  man  who  can  talk  of  nature  with  the  love  he 
does,  and  who  can  defend  so  chivalrously  the  spiritual  against  the  material, — 
the  imponderable  beauties  of  creation  against  those  gross  realities  which 
everywhere  so  much  prevail." 

The  second  volume  did  not,  however,  escape  some  contempt  and  abuse. 
The  Athenceum  (July  25,  1846,  No.  978,  pp.  765-767)  represented  that  the 
author  had  been  converted  by  its  former  strictures  from  his  Turner 
mania — a  point  to  which  Ruskin  replied  in  the  third  edition  of  the  first 
volume,^  and  returned  to  the  charge  with  a  copious  vocabulary  of  abuse 
against  his  new  production.     "  Flowers  of  Billingsgate,^  "brick-bats,'' 

^  See  Vol.  111.  p.  zxxviL 
«  See  Vol.  111.  p.  630. 
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^Kennel-water,^  ^eructations  of  idle  wind,''  were  among  the  critical 
amenities  which  it  bestowed  upon  the  Graduate,  with  whom,  however,  it 
parted  on  a  note  of  mingled  praise  and  blame.  ^' Never,''  said  the 
reviewer,  **did  we  see  such  acuteness  and  oonfusedness  of  mind — such 
power  smd  impotence — such  trains  of  error  and  of  truest  deduction — 
such  pure  taste  and  perverted  judgment — such  high  and  low  feeling  for 
art — we  must  add,  such  an  elevated  and  vulgarian  spirit  of  criticism-— 
evinced  in  any  treatise  pretending  to  legislate  upon  ^Esthetics." 
Another  review,  barely  less  unfavourable,  appeared  in  the  Daily  News 
(June  22,  1846),  whidi  found  in  the  volume  *^  child's  play  and  fiddle- 
fiuldle,'^  **  subserviency  of  thoughts  to  words,"  and  ^^  high-sounding  and 
somewhat  lengthy  and  involved  periods."  The  writer  acknowledged  that 
^  the  volume  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  man  of'  no  ordinary  talent  and 
elevation  of  sentiment";  but  he  made  a  somewhat  unlucky  shot  in  adding 
that  the  Graduate  ^  must  first  learn  to  see  with  his  own  eyes ;  at  present 
he  sees  pictures  and  everything  else  through  the  medium  of  books."  ^ 

The  volume  which  was  thus  received  is  in  style,  no  less  than  in 
contents,  different  from  its  predecessor.  The  manner  at  which  Ruskin 
aimed  in  the  second  volume  is  described  in  the  letter  to  Liddell  of  October 
1844.'  He  sought  to  eschew  *^  the  pamphleteer  manner,"  and  to  attain  a 
more  **  serious,  quiet,  earnest  and  simple  manner."  **  The  calmer  tone  of 
the  second  volume  .  .  .  resulted,"  he  afterwards  said,  '^  from  the  simple 
fisct  that  the  first  was  written  in  great  haste  and  indignation,  for  a 
special  purpose  and  time ; — the  second,  after  I  had  got  engaged,  almost 
unawares,  in  inquiries  which  could  not  be  hastily  nor  indignantly 
pursued."'  He  was  now  dealing  with  arguments  of  high  philosophy, 
and  he  sought  elevation  and .  dignity  of  language.  In  theory  he  was 
opposed  to  any  tricks  of  style  which  departed  from  simplicity;  he 
explains  his  point  of  view  in  a  letter  here  printed  in  an  Appendix.^  In 
practice,  however,  he  fell  into  some  mannerisms — ^afterwards  exposed 
unmercifully  by  himself.^  He  had  been  sent  to  Hooker  by  his  old  tutor, 
Osborne  Gordon,®  and  imitation  led  him  into  affectations, — 'Mn  the 
notion,"  as  he  elsewhere  says,  '^  of  returning  as  far  as  I  could  to  what  I 

1  Roskin's  &ther  refers  to  this  review  in  a  letter  to  W.  H.  Harrison  (Genoa,  July  14, 
1846) :  '^I  see  C.  Dickens's  paper  has  a  shot  at  M,  P,,  vol.  2.  There  are  heavier 
shots  than  this  likely  to  come.  The  Utilitarians  and  Jesters  must  have  a  kick  at  their 
opponent  at  any  rate."  Dickens  had  hy  this  time  resigned  the  editorship  to  John 
Forster. 

s  See  VoL  IIL  p.  66a 

*  Stane$  qf  Venice,  voL  L  Appendix  11. 

*  See  Appendix  iii.,  p.  390. 

*  See,  e,g.,  notes  on  pp.  60,  93,  94,  111. 

*  Praieriia,  ii.  eh.  x.  §  184. 
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thought  the  better  style  of  old  English  literature.^  ^  The  second  volume 
contains  throughout  high  thought  wedded  to  stately  language ;  it  includes 
many  purple  passages  which  are  &vourite8  in  books  of  selections ;  and  it 
sustains,  hardly  with  a  break,  a  note  of  dignity.  But  probably  Ruskin^s 
own  verdict  is  likely  to  stand :  the  style  of  the  second  volume  is  too  self- 
conscious  ;  it  was  an  experiment  rather  than  a  development ;  ^^  it  was  not,*^ 
he  says,  "  my  proper  style.''* 

In  subject-matter  this  volume  of  Modem  Panders^  though  marred  by 
some  faults — by  no  one  more  mercilessly  exposed  than  by  the  author  him- 
self in  his  notes  to  the  revised  edition  of  1888 — occupies  a  central  place 
in  Ruskin's  system.  It  sets  forth  the  spiritual  as  opposed  to  the  sensual 
theory  of  art.  It  expresses  what  he  elsewhere  calls  *^  the  first  and  founda- 
tional law  respecting  human  contemplation  of  the  natural  phenomena 
under  whose  influence  we  exist,  that  they  can  only  be  seen  with  their  pro- 
perly belonging  joy,  and  interpreted  up  to  the  measure  of  proper  human 
intelligence,  where  they  are  accepted  as  the  work  and  the  g^  of  a  Living 
Spirit  greater  than  our  own.''  ^  The  book,  as  he  states,^  had  two  objects. 
First,  to  ^^  explain  the  nature  of  that  quality  of  beauty  which  I  now  saw 
to  exist  through  all  the  happy  conditions  of  living  organism" — to  explain 
its  nature,  and  to  explain  also  the  theoretic  faculty  of  Admiration  by  which 
it  may  be  apprehended.^  And,  secondly,  to  explain  the  school  of  Angelico 
at  Florence,  and  of  Tintoret  at  Venice.  Its  effect  in  this  latter  respect, 
which  alone  can  be  measured  with  any  precision,  was  sure  and  speedy.  It 
turned  the  taste  of  the  age  to  the  primitives.  The  acquisition  for  the 
National  Gallery  of  many  early  Italian  pictures — a  policy  which  Ruskin 
advocated  strenuously  in  a  letter  to  the  Times  in  1847  • — is  an  illustration 
of  this  conversion  of  taste  and  interest.  The  foundation  and  work  of  the 
Arundel  Society  are  another.  Of  this  Society,  established  in  1849  and  dis- 
solved in  1897,  Ruskin  was  from  the  first  a  member  of  the  Council,  other 
members  being  his  friends  Liddell,  Newton,  and  Oldfield.^  The  original 
prospectus  of  the  Society,  after  referring  to  the  importance  of  meeting  a 
revived  interest  in  art  by  suitable  instruction,  remarks — as  if  in  echo  of 
passages  of  this  volume — that  *Hhe  materials  for  such  instruction  are 
abundant,  but  scattered,  little  accessible,  and,  in  some  instances,  passing 
away.  Of  the  ft-escoes  of  Giotto,  Orcagna,  Ghirlandajo,  much  which  has 
never  been  delineated,  nor  even  properly  described,  is  rapidly  perishing." 

^  Sesame  and  Lilies,  1871,  preface^  §  1. 

>  Lwe'e  Meinie,  ^  130. 

'  DeueaHon,  iL  ch.  ii  ('^  Revision  ")  §  2. 

*  Praterita,  ii.  ch.  x.  §  183. 

^  Cf.  The  Art  qf  England,  §  38. 

*  See  ArrotDi  qfthe  Ohace,  1880^  i.  62-66  (reprinted  in  a  later  volune  of  this  edition). 
'  See  Praterita,  iu  ch.  viii. 
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Amcmg  tihe    undertakings  announced  as   under  consideration   was  the 

engraving  of  many  of  the  works  of  art  mentioned  by  Ruskin  in  his  second 

^lume — sach  as  ^^  the  architecture  and  sculpture  of  the  Spina  Chapel  at 

Pisa'"  (aee  p.  89),  **the  pulpit  in  S.  Andrea  at  Pistoja''  (p.  800),  **the 

fresooes  of  Benozzo  Gozzoli  in  the  chapel  of  the  Riccajrdi  Palace  at 

Florenoe  ^  (p.  880),  and  *^  the  works  of  Tintoretto  in  the  Scuola  di  San 

Rocco  at  Venice''  (pp.  268,  270,  272,  274).     The  water-colour  copies  of 

works  of  art  made  for  the  Society,  and  I'eproduced  by  it  in  chromo-^ 

lithography,  were  on  its  dissolution  presented  to  the  National  Gallery. 

The  reader  who  examines  the  collection  there  will  see  how  many  of  the 

works  to  which  Ruskin  called  attention  in  this  volume  were  selected  by 

the  Society  for  record.* 

Nor  was  the  volume  less  successful  in  establishing  the  fame  of  Tintoret. 
It  has  been  well  pointed  out  that  Ruskin  had  come  to  Venice  in  a  right  mood 
to  aj^reciate  the  sweep  and  grandeur  of  Tintoretto's  genius.  ^^  Fresh  from 
the  stormy  grandeur  of  the  St.  Gothard,  he  found  the  lurid  skies  and 
looming  giants  of  the  Visitation,  or  the  Baptism,  or  the  Crucifixion,  re- 
echoing the  subjects  of  Turner  as  Meep  answering  to  deep.'"'  Between 
Turner  and  Tintoret  there  is,  indeed,  both  spiritual  and  technical  affinity. 
**  Greater  imagination,  a  grander  impressionism  and  conception,  and  a 
more  burning  zeal,  rather  than  a  faithful  adherence  to  the  traditions  of  the 
8ch€X>l8,  was  Tintoretto's  message  to  the  ages."'  It  was  the  message  that 
Turner  also  conveyed,  and  there  is  reason  for  thinking  that  in  the  mighty 
Venetian  he  had  recognised  a  kindred  spirit.^  It  was  part  of  Ruskin's 
mission  to  reveal  the  genius  of  both  painters  to  the  modem  world.  He 
justly  claims,  in  the  Epilogue  to  this  volume  and  elsewhere,^  that  he  dis- 
closed the  supremacy  of  Tintoret,  who  had  fallen  almost  into  neglect^  until 

'  c.y.,  Fici  Au^elico's  frescoes  in  S.  Marco^  and  Ghirlandajo's  in  S.  Maria  Novella. 
For  Raskin's  testimony  to  the  work  of  the  Society,  see  Stones  qf  Venice,  vol.  iii.  ch.  v. 
§  6,  and  Ariadne  Florentinaj  §  244.  For  it  he  wrote  two  monographs — Griotto  and  his 
H^'orks  in  Padua  and  Monuments  qfthe  CavalH  Family, 

2  W.  G.  Collinffwood's  Life  of  John  Ruskin,  1900,  p.  104.  Compare  Ruskin's  letter 
to  Bume-Jones  below^  p.  350. 

3  J.  B.  Stoughton  Holbom's  Tintoretto,  1903,  p.  90. 

*  "  Samuel  Rogers  used  to  tell  the  following  story.  He  was  on  his  way  to  Italy 
immediately  after  the  peace  that  followed  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  and  he  met  sevenu 
artists  returning  from  that  country.  The  first  was  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  and  Rogers 
put  the  question  to  him,  *  What  do  you  think  the  finest  picture  you  have  seen  in  ItiJy  ? ' 
After  slight  hesitation,  he  replied,  '  The  Miracle  of  St,  Mark,  oy  Tintoretto.'  Rogers 
then  said,  'llie  next  painter  1  met  was  Turner,  and  I  put  the  same  question  to  him. 
Without  a  moment's  hesitation  he  said,  'Tintoretto  '  (Reminiscences  qf  Frederick 
Goodall,  R.A.,  1902,  p.  37). 

^  Epilogue,  §  13,  p.  355 ;  Praterita,  i.  ch.  iz.  §§  183-184;  Fors  Clavigera,  Letters  61 

and  67. 

'  That  is^  among  critics  and  the  general  public.  That  artists  appreciated  Tin- 
toret we  have  already  seen.     The  following  trioute  by  Etty  may  be  aaaed.    Writing 
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this  volume  and  the  third  of  The  Stones  qf  Venice  were  published.  In 
this  respect,  as  also  in  winning  better  recognition  for  the  school  of  Fra 
Angelico,  the  second  volume  of  Modem  Painters  assuredly  did  not  miss 
its  mark.  Ruskin  refers  in  The  Stones  of  Venice  ^ — with  "  astonishment 
and  indignation^ — ^to  the  notice  of  Tintoret  in  Kugler^s  Handbook  qf 
Painiingf  then  and  for  many  years  to  come  the  recognised  authority  in 
such  matters.  The  note  added  to  later  editions  of  the  Handbook  is  sig- 
nificant of  the  efficacy  of  Ruskin^s  championship : — 

"  The  remarks  in  the  text  upon  Tintoretto  have  been  retained^  although  they 
do  scant  justice  to  that  great  master,  whose  works  are  now  better  known  and 
more  fully  understood  and  appreciated  in  England,  principally  through  the 
eloquent  writings  of  Mr.  Ruskin.  It  may  be  asserted  with  confidence  that  no 
painter  has  excelled  him  in  nobility  and  grandeur  of  conception,  and  few  in 
poetic  intention."  * 

To  like  effect  testifies  Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti:— 

"  The  writer  who  has  done  by  far  the  most  to  establish  the  fame  of  Tintoret 
at  the  height  which  it  ought  to  occupy  is  Professor  Ruskin  in  his  Stones  qf 
Venice  and  other  books ;  the  depth  and  scope  of  the  master's  power  had  never 
before  been  adequately  brought  out,  although  his  extraordinary  and  somewhat 
arbitrarily  used  executive  gift  was  acknowledged."  ^ 

Mr.  Charles  Eliot  Norton  has  well  said  that  the  chapters  in  this 
volume  on  Imeigination,  with  their  'illustrations  of  the  theme  drawn 
from  the  works  ...  of  Tintoret,  the  artist  endowed  above  all  others  with 
imaginative  power,''  ..."  form  an  unrivalled  text-book  for  the  student 
of  the  nobler  qualities  of  the  art.  This  section  of  the  book,"  he  adds, 
''in  its  setting  forth  of  the  function  of  the  imaginative  faculty  in  pictorial 
art,  may  well  be  compared  with  Wordsworth's  Prefaces  in  their  study 
of  the  same  faculty  as  displayed  in  poetry.  Wordsworth's  and  Ruskiu's 
treatises  are  mutually  complementary ;  ^  and  they  afford  a  body  of  doctrine 
admirably  fitted  to  enlighten,  enlarge,  and  elevate  the  understanding  of 

to  Lawrence  from  Venice  in  1823,  he  says :  ^^  You,  I  am  sure,  must  have  been 
much  struck  with  the  Tlntorets  here ;  in  the  Academy,  Ducal  Palace,  etc.  ;  his 
Last  Judgment,  Crucifixion,  small  St.  Agnes.  What  a  glorious  group  that  is  we 
see  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross !  Really,  for  composition,  for  pathos,  appropriate  and 
harmonious  combination  of  hues,  and  great  executive  power,  1  have  never  seen  it 
excelled,  rarely  equalled.  The  poetrv  of  his  Last  Judgment,  the  hues,  the  teeming 
richness  of  composition, — figures  whirled  in  all  possibilities  of  action  and  foreshorten- 
ing,-^excite  astonishment  at  his  powers  that  does  not  easily  subside"  (Alexander 
Gilchrist's  Life  of  Etty,  i.  169). 

*  Introductory  remarks  to  Venetian  Index. 
«  Fifth  edition,  1887,  ii.  p.  612. 

*  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  dth  ed.,  xx.  p.  611. 

*  See  below,  p.  299,  where  Ruskin  himmetlf  refers  to  Wordsworth's  Prtface, 
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the  reader  in  its  appreciation  of  the  work  and  worth  of  the  most  precious 
and  loftiest  of  human  powers.''^ 

To  trace  the  effect  of  the  volume  in  what  was  to  Ruskin  its  main 
purpose  and  function — namely,  its  theory  of  the  spiritual  quality  of 
beauty — admits  of  no  such  precise  measurement.  like  the  first  volume,  it 
influenced  deeply  many  of  tiie  best  minds  of  the  day.^  It  preached  the 
dignity  of  art,'  and  in  doing  so  it  struck  many  a  responsive  chord  in  artists 
of  hig|h  purpose/  and — like  the  many  other  utterances  from  the  same  pen 
which  succeeded  it — contributed  something  to  elevate  the  standards  of 
production  and  taste.^  But  other  ideas  and  ideals  of  art  arose  in  later 
days,  and  Ruskin  came  to  doubt  whether  the  theory  of  its  spiritual  quality 
and  function  had  left  much  mark  upon  the  world. 

Ruskin^s  feelings  in  this  matter  must  be  referred  to  in  some  detail,  in 
order  to  explain  the  subsequent  history  of  the  second  volume.  This 
follows  in  the  main  that  of  Modem  PairUers  generally,  as  already  told.^ 
The  second  volume  was  reprinted  in  1848, 1851, 1866,  and  1869;  it  was 
included,  of  course,  in  the  new  edition  of  1878.^  He  was  averse  from 
the  republication  of  the  book,  and  was  especially  out  of  humour  with 
this  second  volume.  He  had  outgrown  its  theological  standpoint;  he 
was  ashamed  of  its  sectarian  narrowness ;  ^  and  he  was  displeased  by  its 
affectations  of  style.    Hence,  when  contemplating  a  revised  series  of  his 

^  Introduction  to  the  "  Brantwood  edition  "  of  the  separate  issue  of  Modem  Painters^ 
ToL  iL,  New  York,  18D1,  pp.  ix.-x. 

'  See  Vol.  III.  pp.  zxx7ii.>xli. 

'  See  espedally  sec.  i.  ch.  i.  §  2,  p.  26. 

*  "  There  is  a  passage  in  the  second  volume  of  Modem  Painters  [sec.  i.  ch.  xv. 
g  \2y  p.  217]^  'Theoria  the  Service  of  Heaven/  which  I  have  chanted  to  myself  in  many 
a  lonely  lane,  and  which  interprets  many  thoughts  I  have  had "  {Letter $  qf  Jamee 
Smetham,  p.  7). 

^  The  testimony  of  the  leading  journal  in  an  article  on  the  day  following  Ruskin's 
death,  is  worth  recording  in  this  connection.    "  He  constructed  an  ideal  for  the  artist 
as  w^l  as  an  ideal  of  art     He  showed  the  artistic  profession  that  it  has  a  mission 
like  the  pulpit.    He  inculcated  upon  it  self-respect  because  its  art  is  worthy  of  respect 
If  Bometinies  he  bade  the  public  look  in  a  picture  gallery  for  qualities  it  haa  no 
paiticalar  right  to  seek  for  there,  he  obliged  it  at  least  to  use  its  eyes  and  test  its  judg- 
ment.    Artists  have  not  been  tender  in  their^  retorts  upon  their  critic.     They  may 
^  excused  for  a  sense  of  hurt  at  his  frequent  caprices,  and  at  his  unmeasured 
severity.     Hiey  must  not  be  unmindful  that  they  owe  the  fuller  recognition  of  their 
title  to  public  admiration  and  public  patronage  in  no  small  degree  to  the  blaze  of 
gbry  witii  which  his  meteoric  pen  has  invested  their  whole  vocation.     Every  painter  has 
men  in  stature  by  virtue  of  John  Ruskin's  vindication  of  the  heights  to  which 
Ei^lish  art  most,  and  English  artists  may,  aspire  "  (Timee,  Jan.  22,  I9(K)). 

«  See  Vol  III.  pp.  xlvi.-l. 

^  For  particulars  of  the  separate  editions,  see  Bibliographical  Note  below,  p.  liii. ; 
^Or  editioDB  of  the  complete  work.  Vol.  III.  pp.  IviiL-lxi. 
'  See,  e,g.,  Fwtm  Clavigera,  Letter  76,  and,  in  this  volume,  notes  of  1883  on  pp.  61, 

ho,m. 
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Works  in  1870-1871,  he  excluded  the  second  volume  of  Modem  Pomde/n 
from  its  scope.^  Subsequently,  however,  he  selected  that  very  volume 
for  separate  and  special  republication.  What  caused  Ruskin  to  change  his 
mind  was,  firstly,  the  rise  of  the  so-called  sesthetic  craee,  with  which  by  the 
ignorant  he  was  sometimes  himself  connected ;  and,  next,  the  constraint 
he  felt  to  reinforce  the  system  of  *^  natural  philosophy  and  natural 
theology,^  which  he  had  accepted  as  the  basis  of  his  teaching  and  which 
had  come  to  be  assailed  on  so  many  sides.  He  had  intended,  he  says, 
" never  to  have  reprinted  the  second  volume  of  Modtm  Pcantera;^  but  "  I 
find  now,^  he  added,  ^^that  the  ^general  student ''  has  plunged  into  such 
abysses,  not  of  analytic,  but  of  dissolytic, — dialytic — or  even  diarrhceic — 
lies,  belonging  to  the  sooty  and  sensual  elements  of  his  London  and  Paris 
life,  that  however  imperfectly  or  dimly  done,  the  higher  analysis  of  that 
early  work  of  mine  ou^t  at  least  to  be  put  within  his  reach ;  and  the 
fact,  somehow,  enforced  upon  him,  that  there  were  people  before  he  lived, 
who  knew  what  ^sesthesis^  meant,  though  they  did  not  think  that  pigs'" 
flavouring  of  pigs^-wash  was  ennobled  by  giving  it  that  Greek  name :  and 
that  there  were  also  people  who  knew  what  vital  beauty  meant,  though 
they  did  not  seek  it  either  in  the  model-room,  or  the  Pare  aux  Cerfs.^  ^ 
To  the  same  efiect,  is  the  note  added  in  1888  to  the  first  chapter  of  this 
volume  (see  p.  86),  in  protest  against  the  ^^ aesthetic^  folly  ^  which  in 
recent  days  has  made  art  at  once  the  corruption,  and  the  jest,  of  the  vulgar 
world.^  Similarly,  Ruskin  felt  impelled  to  republish  his  second  volume 
as  a  protest  against  ^^  so  many  baseless  semblances  of  philosophy,*"  and 
a  vindication  of  the  Faith  ^Mn  the  creating  Spirit,  as  the  source  of 
Beauty  .""^ 

Accordingly  in  1882  Ruskin  prepared,  and  in  the  following  year  pub- 
lished, a  new  and  revised  edition  of  this  second  volume.  Particulars  of  it 
will  be  found  in  the  Bibliographical  Note  (p.  liv.),  and  all  matter  added 
in  it  is  incorporated  in  this  edition — see  the  Pre&ce  (pp.  8-9);  the  In* 
troductory  Note  to  the  second  section  (pp.  S19-222) ;  the  author's  footnotes 
—distinguished  by  the  addition  of  "  [1888]  ^^Mmm ;  and  the  Epilogue 
(pp.  843-357).  Ruskin  had  come  to  feel,  then,  in  the  end  that  he  had 
builded  better  than  he  knew,  and  that  the  volume,  which  he  had  thought 
of  discarding,  might  yet  be  of  special  value  in  its  time.  "  Looking  back,**^ 
he  said  at  Oxford  of  Modem  Painters,  ^  I  find  that  though  all  its  Turner 
work  was  right  and  good,  the  essential  business  of  the  book  was  quite 
beyond  that,  and  one  I  had  never  thought  of.  I  had  been  as  a  faithful 
«cribe,  writing  words  I  knew  not  the  force  of  or  final  intent.    I  find  now 

1  See  Sesame  and  Lilies,  1871,  Pre&ce,  §  2. 

«  Love's  MeinUt  (1881),  §130. 

>  Deucalim  (ii.  ch.  ii.  ''Revision,"  §§  1-4),  published  in  1883. 
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the  main  value  of  the  book  to  be  exactly  in  that  systematic  scheme  of 
it  which  I  had  despised,  and  in  the  very  adoption  and  insistoioe  upon 
the  Greek  term  llieoria,  instead  of  si^t  or  perception,  in  which  I  had 
thought  myself  periu^ps  uselessly  or  affisotedly  refined.^  ^ 

The  tejct  of  the  volume  is  that  last  revised  by  the  author,  i^.,  that  of 
the  edition  of  188S.  The  re-numbering  of  chapters  adopted  in  that 
editicHi  has,  however,  for  reasons  stated  below  (p.  Iv.),  not  been  adopted 
here  ;  and  one  or  two  notes,  which  were  omitted  in  that  edition  (publidied, 
as  we  have  seen,  for  special  purposes),  have  been  restored  (see  pp.  37,  97, 
181).  One  or  two  mistakes  left  uncorrected  in  the  1888  edition,  but 
marked  in  Ruskin'^s  own  copy,  have  here  been  rectified  (see  pp.  146, 152). 
All  the  editions  have  been  collated,  and  the  variations  are  noted.  The 
second  volume  was  not,  however,  so  largely  revised  by  the  author  as  was 
the  first ;  so  that  the  number  of  substantial  and  interesting  variations, 
here  noted  underneath  the  text,  is  fewer,  while  that  of  minor  variations, 
consigned  to  an  appendix  (pp.  896-S99X  is  proportionately  larger  in  this 
volume  than  in  its  predecessor. 

The  nuMfmiscriptSy  etc.,  of  this  volume  to  which  the  editors  have  had 
access  are  voluminous  and  interesting.    They  are  fully  described  in  Ap- 
pendix I.  (pp.  861-388).    They  fall  under  three  heads:  (1)  materials  for 
the  first  draft  of  the  volume,  and  (S)  the  MS.  of  the  volume  in  its  published 
form.        Several  additional  passages  from  the  former  source,  and  one 
from  the  latter,  are  printed  in  the  Appendix ;  they  were  carefully  written, 
and   were    discarded  by  the  author  not  as  inadequate,  but  owing  to 
changes   in  the  scheme  of  the  volume.     Particular  attention  may  be 
called  to  a  beautiful  description  of  a  storm  at  Chamouni  (pp.  863-865), 
and  to  the  notes  for  a  chapter  or  chapters  on  Terror  as  an  element  of  the 
Sublime  (pp.  871-878).    Ruskin's  careful  preservation  of  his  first  draft 
enables  us  also  to  trace  with  more  or  less  precision  the  stages  through 
which  the  volume  passed  on  its  way  to  final  publication.    The  later  MS. 
is  also  described  in  the  Appendix  (pp.  881-888) ;  it  has  been  further  used 
in  the  annotation  of  the  text,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  author^s  habits  of 
revidon  and  compression  (see,  e^.y  pp.  86,  218).    When  "  the  MS.  ^  is  re- 
ferred to  in  notes  on  the  text,  it  means,  unless  otherwise  stated,  this 
later  MS.     (8)  Thirdly,  an  additional  chapter  (pp.  884-889),  and  some 
**  Supplementary  Notes  "^  (pp.  878-881)  are  here  printed  from  MSS.  pre- 
served by  Ruskin  at  Brantwood  (see  p.  888). 

1  Second  lecture  of  tke  eourst  '^Resdlngi  in  Modern  FkiinUri"  (Nov.  8, 1877). 
IV.  d 
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1  INTRODUCTION 

The  iHustraiions  introduced  in  this  edition  have  for  the  most  part  not 
before  been  published,  and  are,  with  one  exception,  from  drawings  by  the 
author.  They  fall  into  three  classes,  according  as  they  are  (a)  drawings 
of  places  described  in  the  volume,  (b)  studies  belonging  to  the  date  of 
the  book,  or  (c)  copies  by  the  author  of  works  of  art  referred  to  by 
Ruskin. 

It  will  be  seen  that  he  was  much  and  painfully  impressed  by  the 
destruction,  called  restoration,  of  ancient  buildings  during  his  Continental 
tour  of  1845.  Several  of  the  drawings  here  given  are  of  buildings  which 
were  then,  or  have  since,  suffered  in  that  way. 

To  the  destruction  of  the  little  church  of  Sta.  Maria  della  Spina  at 
Pisa  (No.  4)  reference  will  be  found  at  p.  186,  below.  Buskin'^s  drawing 
(IS  X  19),  in  pencil  and  white,  was  made  in  November  1840.  It  is  at 
Brant  wood. 

To  the  scraping  of  the  "  Interior  Court  of  the  Ducal  Palace  "^  (No.  2) 
he  refers  in  a  letter  to  his  father  in  1845,  cited  at  p.  41,  below.  He  there 
refers  to  "the  part  I  drew"*:  see  also  p.  348,  below.  The  drawing  in 
question  (pencil  and  sepia),  here  reproduced,  was  made  in  1841.  It  is  in 
the  Ruskin  Drawing  School  at  Oxford  (Reference  Series,  No.  64). 

Three  other  architectural  sketches  belong  to  the  year  1845.  The 
"  Exterior  of  the  Ducal  Paletce  ^  (No.  9)  is  in  the  Reference  Series  (No. 
67).  "The  traceries,''  says  Ruskin,  in  the  Catalogue  qf  the  Reference 
Series^  "  are  drawn  to  scale  with  care,  and  cannot  be  photographed  from 
this  point,  as  the  view  is  taken  from  the  water.'' 

The  "study  of  the  marble  inlaying  on  the  front  of  Casa  Loredan, 
Venice "  (No.  8)  is  from  a  water-colour  dra^wing  of  the  same  year,  also 
in  the  Ruskin  School  at  Oxford  (Rudimentary  Series,  No.  22). 

The  "San  Michele,  Lucca"  (No.  1),  also  sketched  in  1845,  shows  a 
lateral  view  of  the  facade  of  the  destroyed  church  as  it  appeared  in  that 
year.  Another  view  is  given  in  Vol.  III.  (Plate  1),  where  the  building  is 
described  (p.  206  n.).  The  present  drawing  is  No.  85  in  the  Educational 
Series  of  the  Ruskin  Drawing  School. 

As  a  sample  of  Ruskin's  studies  of  landscape  at  this  period,  the  "  Stone 
Pine  at  Sestri"  is  given  (No.  12).  To  this  he  refers  in  the  Epilogue 
to  the  present  volume  (§  4,  p.  346,  below).  In  a  letter  to  his  £ather 
(April  30, 1845),  he  says  :— 

"  I  have  been  working  all  day  like  a  horse^  and  have  got  a  most  valu- 
able study  of  stone  pine ;  rock  to  sit  on,  under  the  shade  of  an  ilex,  no 
wind,  air  all  that's  right." 

The  drawing  is  No.  22  in  the  Educational  Series  at  Oxford. 
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The  ^  Study  of  the  Sea-Horse  of  Venice  (actual  dze)^  is  of  later  date. 

It  18  here  introduced  (No.  6),  because  it  is  referred  to  in  the  text  (see 

p.  154  ft.).     The  original  drawing  by  Ruskin,  in  pencil,  is  No.  48  in  the 

Hadimentary  Series  at  Oxford,    The  engraving  here  given  was  made  some 

thirty  years  ago  by  Mr.  Greorge  Allen,  firom  the  drawing  by  Ruskin, 

for  publication  in  an  intended  ^'  Oxford  Art  School  Series.^ 

The  last  group  of  illustrations  consists  of  Ruskin^s  copies  of,  or  studies 
from,  worics  referred  to  in  Modem  Pamters.  To  the  drawings  which  he 
made  in  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa  in  1845  he  refers  in  the  Epilogue  to  this 
Yolume  (§  8,  p.  850,  below,  and  see  p.  xxx.,  above).  Most  of  the  drawings 
there  mentioned  have  not  been  found  among  Ruskin'^s  collections;  but 
one,  ^  Abraham  Parting  from  the  Angels,^  is  at  Oxford  ^  and  is  here 
reproduced  (No.  10);  it  is  of  the  greater  interest  from  Ruskin^s  de- 
scription of  this  pcntion  of  Benozzo  Grozzoli'^s  fresco  in  a  letter  to  his 
father  (see  above,  p.  xxx.,  and  cf,  p.  816,  below). 

The  other  illustrations  are  from  Ruskin^s  sketches  from  Tintoret^s 
^Adoration  of  the  Magi^  (in  the  Scuola  di  San  Rocco,  Venice);  these 
sketches  are  referred  to  in  PrteteriiOj  ii.  ch.  vii.  §  144.  The  picture  is 
described  in  Stones  of  Venice^  vol.  iii.  (Venetian  Index,  s.  ^  Rocco,  Scuola 
di  San,*^  No.  2),  and  referred  to  in  Modem  Painters,  vol.  iii.  ch.  vii.  §§  2, 3. 
The  studies  are  here  introduced  as  the  only  examples  now  available  of 
Ruskin'^s  work  upon  Tintoret  in  1845  which  bore  so  much  fruit  in  the 
present  volume  The  drawings  are  at  Heme  Hill.  No.  6,  a  sketch 
of  the  whole  composition,  is  from  a  drawing  in  colour  (28x40);  No. 
7,  a  study  of  the  figures  of  the  King  and  Attendants,  is  from  a  drawing 
in  pencil  and  brush  (18  X  20).  No.  11,  a  study  of  the  cherubs,  is  from  a 
drawing  in  pencil  (14^  X  21^). 

1!he  frontispiece  is  again,  as  in  Vol.  II.,  from  a  drawing  of  Chamouni, 
where,  as  will  be  seen,  this  second  volume  of  Modem  Painters  had  its 
birth  (Appendix  i.,  p.  868).  The  drawing  is  described  in  the  Epilogue 
(§  4,  p.  845,  below),  and  is  here  reproduced  by  kind  permission  of  its 
owner.  Lady  Simon. 

The  facsimile  of  Ruskin^s  manuscript  here  given  (between  pp.  364-865) 
is  from  the  Allen  (now  Pierpont  Morgan)  MS.,  described  in  Appendix  i. 
(p.  861).    The  passage  has  not  before  been  publiohed. 

E.  T.  C. 


^  Placed  by  Raskin  In  his  latest  re-arrangement  in  the  Edacational  Series^  bat  not 
numbered  or  noticed  in  the  printed  catalogaes. 
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Bibik§rapkieai  JVoto.— EditioiiB  of  the  whole  of  Modem  Painters,  and  selec- 
tions  from  the  Tarions  volnmes,  have  already  heen  entimenited  in  the  Biblio- 
graphical Note  to  vcdume  L  of  the  worlc.  Here  enumeration  ia  made  only 
of  the  sepurmte  editioos  of  vdome  ii. 

Firei  EdUian  (184tf).— The  title-page  was  as  followi  :— 

Modem  Painters.  |  Volume  II.  |  Containing  |  Pkrt  III.  |  Sectiona  1 
and  2.  I  Of  the  Imaginative  and  Theoretic  Facultiee  |  By  a  Graduate  of 
Oxford  I  (QuotaHan  from  Wordsworth,  as  in  vol  L)  |  London :  |  Smith, 
Elder  &  Co.,  66  ComhilL  |  1846. 
Imperial  8vo,  pp.  xvi  -H  217.    For  the  increase  of  the  sixe  of  the  page,  see  above, 
p.  xi.     On  p.  V.  was  the  Dedication  (here  on  p.  ix.);  on  pp.  viL-viii.  the 
Advertisement  (here  p.  xL) ;  Contents,  pp.  ix.-xvL  ;  Text,  pp.  1>215 ;  Ad- 
denda, pp.  216-217  (see  here,  pp.  36-37, 60-70, 121,  341-342).    On  the  reverse 
of  p.  217  there  was  the  following  list  of  Errata  : — 

Pages  86,  87,  80  In  haadllnea,  /m*  of  oaity,  read  of  infinity. 
..     6Q^iaiidanole./<>rArti.r«adAri. 

02,  line  8, /or  distinctiTeDeas,  rwd  deetmotiYeneaB. 
„   100,  the  ezoract  from  Wordsworth  sbonld  read  thus  :— 
'*  In  sooh  high  hoor 
Of  vintation  from  the  Living  God 
Thought  was  not.*' 1 
196,  line  16.  for  Cc»n,  read  Bom. 
131,   M   94, /br  steps,  raMf  atMM. 
149,    ,,   T.ybrGhunoaix,  fi0aaGhamonix. 
147.    „   18,  far  Imaginative,  rtad  nnimaginative. 
151,    „    17, /or  alternation,  read  alteration. 

Issued  on  April  24, 1846,  in  green  ornamental  doth  hoards,  uniform  with  the 
third  ed.  of  volume  i.  (see  VoL  III.  of  this  ed.,  p.  Ivii.).    Price,  10s.  6d. 

Seeomd  BdUkm  (1848).~Title-page  identical  with  first  edition,  except  that 
tlie  date  is  altered,  and  the  words  "  Second  Edition  '^  are  added  helow  the 
quotation :  pp.  xvL+220.  The  text  occupies  pp.  1-213,  and  the  Addenda 
pp.  215-220.  These  Addenda  were  new  notes  (see,  here,  pp.  333-^1 ).  Issued 
on  January  1, 1840,  in  the  same  coloured  hoards  and  at  the  same  price  as  the 
first  edition.  The  text  was  considerably  revised  throughout  (see,  e.g.,  pp.  52, 
57, 61,  132, 137, 147, 149, 150,  190,  208,  215,  302,  307). 

Third  SdUkm  (1851).— The  alterations  of  the  title-page  are  (1)  ''  By  John 
Ruskin,  |  Author  of  ''The  Stones  of  Venice,'*  ''The  Seven  Lamps  of  Archi- 
tecture," I  etc,  etc,"  instead  of  "By  a  Graduate  of  Oxford";  (2)  "Third 
Edition,  revised  by  the  author,"  instead  of  "  Second  Edition  " ;  (3)  new  date. 
Issued  in  October  1851  in  the  sane  st;^  and  at  the  same  price  as  the  previous 
editions.  Hie  text  was  again  revised  throughout,  but  the  alterations  were 
not  very  important 

1  [In  the  text  the  first  two  linea  had  been  quoted  as  one  line.] 

m 
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Fourth  EdUion  (1856).  ^Issued  February  15 ;  except  for  the  number  of  the 
edition^  and  the  date  on  the  title-page,  this  was  a  reprint  of  the  third  edition. 
Price  and  binding  as  before. 

Fifth  Edition  (1869). — Again  a  reprint  of  the  third,  except  for  the  above- 
mentioned  alterations  and  the  substitution  of  the  publisher's  new  address^ 
^^  15  Waterloo  Place."    Price  and  binding  as  before. 

Rearranged  Edition  in  two  voiumee  (1883). — For  the  circumstances  of  this 
re-issue^  see  above>  p.  xlviii.    The  title-page  was  as  follows : — 

Modem  Painters.  |  Volume  II.  |  ''Of  Ideas  of  Beauty/'  |  and  |  ''Of 
the  Imaginative  Faculty."  |  By  John  Ruskin^  LL.D.^  |  Honorary  Student 
of  Christ  Churchy  Oxford ;  Honorary  Fellow  of  |  Corpus  Christi  College^ 
Oxford ;  and  Slade  Professor^  |  of  Fine  Art^  Oxford.  |  (QuotaHon  from 
Wordsworth.)  |  Re-arranged  in  two  volumes^  and  revised  |  By  the 
Author.  I  Vol.  I.  (VoL  II.)  |  George  AUen^  |  Sunnjrside^  Orpington^ 
Kent  I  1883  |  [AU  righU  reeerwd]. 

Of  this  edition,  voL  i.  contained  pp.  xx.+d60;  voL  ii.,  pp.  v. +248. 
Issued  in  April  188d>  crown  8vo,  in  violet  cloth  boards,  with  white-paper 
black  label,  10s.  the  two  volumes.    Two  thousand  copies  were  printed. 

The  first  of  these  volumes  contains  a  new  preface  (here,  pp.  3-9),  and 
Part  III.  Section  I.  of  the  one-volume  edition,  re-arranged  with  various 
additional  notes;  the  second  contains  a  long  Introductory  Note  (here,  pp. 
219-222) ;  Part  IIL  Section  II.  of  the  one-volume  edition,  re-arranged  with 
various  additional  notes  ;  the  Addenda ;  and  an  Epilogue  (here,  pp.  343-357). 
All  the  new  matter  of  the  two-volume  edition  was  included  in  vol.  ii.  of  the 
"  Complete  Edition "  (1888),  the  new  notes  being  given  at  the  end ;  in 
this  edition  they  are  given  below  the  text.  The  arrangement  of  sections 
and  chapters  was  changed  in  the  1883  edition,  as  will  be  seen  by  comparing 
the  Synopsis  of  Contents  as  reprinted  below  (pp.  11-21)  with  the  following 
divisions  in  the  1883  edition : — 

(Vol.  I.     Contents :— ) 

Pabt  IL* 
Of  Ideas  of  Beauty. 

Sbotion  I. 

Of  the  Theoretic  Faculty. 

(Chs.  1-4  of  the  one-vol.  edition.) 

Section  II. 

Of  Typical  Beauty. 

(Chs.  1-7,  being  chs.  5-11  of  the  one-vol.  ed.) 

Section  III. 

Of  Vital  Beauty. 

(Chs.  1-4,  being  chs.  12-15  of  the  one-vol.  ed.) 

1  This  was  a  mistake  for  Part  III.,  there  baving  already  been  a  Part  II.  in  the  fint  Tolame  ol 
the  Work. 
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(VoL  II.     Contents :— ) 

Pabt  III. 

Of  the  Imaginative  Faculty. 

(Chs.  1-^,  being  chs.  1-5  of  Section  If.  of  the  one-vol.  ed.). 

This  was  perhaps  an  improved  arrangement,  but  it  has  been  thought  better  in 
this  edition  to  retain  the  former  arrangement,  as  more  familiar,  and  also  as 
agreeing  (in  the  numbering  of  the  ParU)  with  that  of  the  other  volumes  of 
the  work. 

Be-uwei  qf  the  Be-arranged  EdiHan, — ^There  have  been  no  changes  in  the 
text  A  second  edition,  similar  to  the  first,  was  issued  in  May  1885.  For  a 
ikird  (June  1888)  the  type  was  reset  and  the  pagination  altered  (voL  i.  357  pp. 
instead  of  360 ;  vol.  ii.,  245  instead  of  248) ;  this  was  issued  in  dark  green 
cloth.  The  collation  of  the  fourth  (May  1891),  Jifth  (October  1893),  and 
eijtth  (October  1896)  editions  agrees  with  the  third.  The  price  remained  the 
same  throughout,  and  of  each  edition  2000  copies  were  printed.  In  July  1897 
the  price  was  reduced  to  5e.,  and  the  two  volumes  were  bound  in  one  cover. 

An  authorised  American  edition  of  the  re-arranged  edition  of  1883  appeared 
in  New  York  in  1891,  with  an  introduction  (pp.  v.-x.)  by  Charles  Eliot 
Norton. 
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PREFACE 
TO  THE  RE-ARRANGED  EDITION  (1883) 

1.  My  reasons  for  this  carefully  revised  reprint  of  the  second 
volume  of  Modem  Painters^  after  so  often  declaring  that  I 
would  reprint  none  of  the  book  except  the  pieces  relating 
to  natural  history,  are  given  in  the  eighth  number  of 
DeucaUon:^  and  I  wiU  only  say  farther  here  that  many  and 
many  a  time  during  the  revision,  I  wished  I  had  persisted 
in  my  old  resolution ;  not  in  the  mere  vjroimded  vanity  of  an 
old  author  looking  back  on  his  earliest  essays,  but  in  much 
shame,  and  some  indignation,  at  finding  the  most  solemn  of  all 
subjects  of  human  thought  handled  at  once  with  the  presump- 
tion of  a  youth,  and  the  affectation  of  an  anonymous  writer. 

2.  But  that  the  confession  of  faults  might  be  complete,  I 
have  made  no  attempt  to  amend  the  text.  Not  a  word  is 
omitted;  and,  I  believe,  only  three  or  four  changed,  which 
were  too  obscure,  or  evidentiy  at  the  time  inadvertent.*  A 
few,  now  useless,  notes,  referring  to  buildings  since  destroyed, 
or  pictures  carried  away  from  their  homes  to  Berlin  or 
St.  Petersburg,  have  been  cancelled, — ^and  a  few  pedantic  ones 
shortened ;  while  the  parts  of  the  text  which  needed  contra- 
diction, or  correction,  have  been  dealt  with  as  they  occurred, 
in  notes  distinguished  from  the  old  ones  by  being  placed 
within  marks  of  parenthesis.^ 

^  [In  ch.  ii.  (*'  ReTision ")  of  vol.  ii.  as  DeuccUian^  issued  in  May  1883^  See 
•bore,  latroduction,  p.  zlviiL] 

'  [A  few  words  in  one  sentence,  omitted  (possibly  by  accident)  in  the  1883  edition, 
ue  here  restored  (see  p.  158).  For  words  inserted  and  expressions  altered,  see  pp.  29^ 
42,  60,  62,  59,  Qd,  139,  22aj 

'  [These  notes  are  distinguished  in  the  present  edition  by  the  addition  of  the  date 
("1883").  The  cancelled  notes^  and  passages  of  notes^  are  restored  in  this  edition, 
•«  they  were  in  that  of  1888 ;  see  pp.  37,  97,  131.] 
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8,  To  the  Addenda  given  in  the  former  second  edition  I 
have  subjoined  a  little  piece  of  autobiography,  which  explains 
the  peculiar  temper  in  which  the  whole  book  was  written: 
and  it  remains  for  me  here,  only  to  give  such  general  account 
of  its  contents  as  may  enable  the  reader  to  make  what  use  of 
them  may  seem  best  to  him. 

Its  first  great  assertion  is,  that  beautiful  things  are  useful 
to  men  because  they  are  beautiful,  and  for  the  sake  of  their 
beauty  only ;  and  not  to  sell,  or  pawn — or,  in  any  other  way, 
turn  into  money.  This,  the  beginning  of  all  my  political 
economy,*  is  very  sufficiently  established  in  the  opening  chaptar. 

It  then  proceeds  to  ask — What  makes  anything  beautiful, 
or  ugly,  in  itself?  implying  therefore  that  positive  beauty,  and 
positive  ugliness,  are  independent  of  anybody's  taste.  This, 
parenthetically,  it  proceeds  to  prove;  and  the  parenthetic 
chapters;  (ii.  to  iv.  of  the  first  section,)  are  again  sufficiently 
pointed  and  conclusive  in  their  proof. 

4.  I  next  enter  on  the  main  task  of  defining  the  nature  of 
Beauty  itself,  and  of  the  faculties  of  mind  which  recognize  it, 
and  invent.  Without  analyzing  the  contents  of  separate 
chapters,  I  may  at  once  explain  the  general  theorem  of  the 
book  by  pointing  to  the  passage  at  page  49,  ending  with,  and 
summed  in,  the  text — "  Happy  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they 
shall  see  Gk)d;"*  words  always  understood  by  me  as  having 
reference,  like  the  other  Beatitudes,  to  actual  human  life, 
according  to  the  word  of  Job — "  I  have  heard  of  Thee  by  the 
hearing  of  the  ear,  but  now  mine  eye  seeth  Thee;"^  this 
revelation  being  given  to  Job  entirely  through  the  forms 
and  life  of  the  natural  world,  severally  shown  him  by  their 
unseen  Creator.  The  same  confession  of  faith,  after  the  same 
instruction,  is  again  uttered  by  Linnaeus  in  the  beginning 
of  the   "Systema   (properly    Imperium)    Naturae:*'   "Deum 

^  [See,  e.g.,  Unto  This  Last,  §  77,  where  Ruskin  states,  as  his  cardinal  principle : 
'^  There  is  no  wealth  hut  life.  Life,  including  all  its  powers  of  love,  of  joy,  and  of 
admiration."] 

*  [With  this  general  theorem  of  the  volume  compare  Modem  Painters,  vol.  v.  pt 
vii.  ch.  iv.  §  24,  and  Aratra  Pentelici,  8  12,  where  the  heautifiil  is  defined  as  ''what 
one  noble  spirit  has  created,  seen  and  felt  by  another  of  similar  or  equal  nobility."] 

'  [Job  xlii.  5.] 
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sempitemum,  immensum,  omniscium,  omnipotentem,  experge- 
&ctus  transeuntem *  vidi,  et  obstupui."  "As  one  awaked 
out  of  sleep,  I  saw  the  Lord  passing  by — eternal,  infinite, 
omniscient,  omnipotent,  and  I  stood  as  in  a  trance." 

5.  He  does  not  say  "all-merciful";  the  vision,  to  him,  is 
as  that  of  EUphaz — "  the  hair  of  my  flesh  stood  up  "  ;  ^  yet  note 
well,  that  the  terror  of  Eliphaz,  the  self-abhorrence  of  Job, 
and  the  awe  of  Linneeus,  are  all  entirely  distinct  from  the 
spurious  and  prurient  self-condemnation  which  is  the  watch- 
word of  modem  Protestantism.  The  perfect  virttte  of  Job,  of 
Daniel,  and  of  Noah,  is  directly,  and  at  length,  asserted  by  the 
Deity  Himself  ,  before  these  three  men  are  taken  for  His  best 
beloved  friends;  and  the  words  "Pure  in  heart"  were  never, 
in  any  place,  used  by  me  (and  they  are  referred  to  again  and 
again  through  the  whole  body  of  my  works),*  or  at  any  moment 
thought  of,  by  me,  as  expressing  states  of  religious  belief  or 
fantasy,  such  as  modem  theological  writers  supposed  to  be 
signified  by  the  "washing  of  sanctification," *  or  any  other 
parallel  phrase  of  doctrinal  mystery;  but  only  the  definite 
human  virtue  possible  to  human  effort,  and  commanded  in  the 
plain  words,  "  Cleanse  your  hands,  ye  sinners ;  sxid  purify  your 
hearts y  ye  double-minded''^ 

6.  And  this  should  have  been  much  more  distinctly  stated 
together  with  the  general  code  of  ethics  founded  on  that 
understanding  of  the  text,  before  I  advanced  to  any  argument 

♦  M<»re  fully,  ''a  tergo  transeuntem/'  referring  to  the  vision  of  Moses, 
Exodus  zxxiiL  22.  It  may  be  well  to  translate  here  the  instantly  following 
expression  of  the  chain  of  the  earth's  life,  as  dependent  on  the  sun^  since 
modern  philosophers  brandish  and  bellow  this  fact  about,  as  if,  forsooth^  they 
had  been  the  first  to  discover  it  I  "I  saw  animals  dependent  on  vegetables, — 
ve^retables  on  things  earthly," — (air  and  water) — "things  earthly  on  the 
globe  of  the  earth, — then,  by  never  shaken  law,  the  globe  of  the  earth  to 
revolve  round  the  son,  from  which  ii  has  its  loan  of  life,"  * 


1  [Job  iv.  15.] 

»  [Sm  below,  sec.  i.  ch.  ii.  §  10:  and  cf.  Eagle's  Nest,  §§  121,  176;  St.  Marias 
BMt\  129  ;  "  Usury"  in  On  the  Old  Road,  vol.  iii.  1899,  §  179. J 

•  fl  Cor.  vi.  11  and  Titus  iii.  6  :  ''He  saved  us  by  the  washing  of  regeneration."] 

<  Junee  iv.  8.] 

^  b£  JDeucalim  (vol.  IL  cb.  ii.  §  18,  ed.  1883,  ''Revision")  for  a  further  reference 
to  ''toe  nobly  religious  pasrion^'  of  linusus.] 
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fix)m  it  on  laws  of  Art.  For  much  of  what  I  then  wrote,  and 
more  of  what  I  have  since  written,  has  been  widely  and  loudly 
denied,  because  my  readers  had  wholly  diflTerent  thoughts  from 
mine  of  what  is  meant,  in  the  Bible,  by  Righteousness,  and 
Faith;  or  in  heathen  literature  by  Righteousness,  Honour, 
and  Piety.  All  these  virtues  imply  radically  the  conception, 
— ^they  lead  ultimately  to  the  revelation,* — of  personal  and 
governing  Deity :  but  they  begin,  practically,  and  themselves 
consist  to  the  end,  in  truthftd  loiowledge  of  human  power  and 
human  worth  ;  in  respect  for  the  natural  claims  and  feelings  of 
others ;  and  in  the  precision  and  thoroughness  of  our  obedience 
to  the  primary  laws  of  probity  and  truth, — "A  just  ephafa, 
and  a  just  bin ;  **  "  Let  your  yea  be  yea,  and  your  nay,  nay ; 
for  whatsoever  is  more  than  these  cometh  of  evU."  ^ 

This  character,  intelligently  obedient  to  a  moral  law 
common  to  the  Jew  and  Arab, — ^to  the  Greek  and  Christian, 
— ^the  past  world,  the  present  world,  and  the  world  to  come, — 
is  assumed  here,  and  in  all  my  other  writings  whatever,  as  the 
ham  of  religion  itself, — ^not  religion  as  the  basis  of  t^,t  and  the 
first  condition  of  true  delight  in  the  contemplation  of  any 
visible  thing,  or  the  conception  of  any  invisible  one ;  for  only 
in  this  state  of  mind  can  we  see  that  anything  is  Good,  in  the 
sense  that  its  Creator  pronounced  it  so. 

7.  Understanding  thus  much,  and  the  quantity  of  careful 
thought  and  diligent  reading  which  had  led  me  to  such  con- 
clusion, but  of  which  it  was  not  my  business  then  to  speak, 

♦  Compare  Eagh's  Nest,  Chap.  II.  §  SO:  ''It  is  as  little  the  part  of  a 
wise  man  to  reflect  much  on  the  nature  of  things  above  him^  as  of  beings 
beneath  him.  It  is  immodest  to  suppose  that  he  can  conceive  the  one,  and 
degrading  to  suppose  that  he  should  be  busied  with  the  other.  To  recoffnise 
his  everlasting  inferiority,  and  his  everlasting  greatness  ;  to  know  himself  and 
his  place ;  to  be  content  to  submit  to  God  without  understanding  Him ;  and 
to  rule  the  lower  creation  with  sympathy  and  kindness,  yet  neither  sharing 
the  passion  of  the  wild  beast,  nor  imitating  the  science  of  the  insect, — this 
you  will  find  is  to  be  modest  towards  God,  gentle  to  His  creatures,  and  wise 
for  himself." 

t  Compare  Ethics  of  the  Bust,  Lecture  vii  p.  142.  [At  that  page  in  all 
previous  eds.,  §  80.] 

^  [Leritioas  xiz.  36 ;  Matthew  v.  37. 
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the  reader  will  find  that  the  sentence,  "Man's  use  and  pur- 
pose," etc.,  which  comes  upon  him  with  so  startling  suddenness 
in  the  opening  chapter,  is  yet  a  most  strict  and  close  definition 
of  necessary  axiom ;  though  I  ought  to  have  led  up  to  it  with 
some  preface,  and  written  much  of  what  followed,  so  that  it 
mi^t  still  have  been  acceptable  by  those  who  were  not  pre- 
pared to  admit  the  primary  statement.  In  the  same  way,  the 
use  of  the  word  "  Theoria"^  for  "  contemplation,*'  and  the  sum 
of  general  inferences,  by  the  imtranslated  quotation  from 
Aristotle  (p.  145),  were  not  so  much  affectations,  as  an  appeal 
to  pre-established  authority.  For  that  great  sentence  of  Aris- 
totle's is  the  conclusion  of  all  the  moral  philosophy  then  taught 
at  our  universities,  and  it  goes  far  beyond  what  I  have  ever 
ventured  to  say  myself.  I  translate  it  now,  thankful  that  it 
does  so,  yet  with  some  demur:  **And  perfect  happiness  is 
some  sort  of  energy  of  Contemplation,  for  all  the  life  of  the 
gods  is  (therein)  glad ;  and  that  of  men,  glad  in  the  degree  in 
which  some  likeness  to  the  gods  in  this  energy  belongs  to 
them.  For  none  other  of  living  creatures  (but  men  only) 
can  be  happy,  since  in  no  way  can  they  have  any  part  in 
Contemplation." 

This,  as  I  have  said,  goes  far  beyond  my  own  statement ; 
for  /  call  any  creature  "  happy  "  that  can  love,  or  that  can  exult 
in  its  sense  of  life :  and  I  hold  the  kinds  of  happiness  common 
to  children  and  lambs,  to  girls  and  birds,  to  good  servants,  and 
good  dogs,  for  no  less  god-like  than  the  most  refined  raptures 
of  contemplation  attained  to  by  philosophers. 

8.  It  must  farther  be  pointed  out,  that  the  use  of  the 
Aristotelian  word  was  in  some  passages  of  this  book  necessary, 
in  order  to  distinguish  the  mental  pleasures  taken  in  beauty 
from  those  of  the  senses,  vulgarly  now  also  called  from  the 
Greek,  "aesthetic." *  I  may,  in  a  moment,  illustrate  the  differ- 
ence by  answering  a  question  often  lately  asked  about  me  by 

'  [See  aho  Introduction,  p.  zzii. ;  Appendix  i.,  p.  362 ;  and  VoL  III.  p.  676  of  this 
edition.] 

'  [In  deecribing  Brantwood  Mr.  Collingwood  writes : — ''Yon  expect  that  Gothic 
foreh  yon  read  of  In  Lecturw  on  Architecture  and  Painting,  and  you  are  surpriaed  to 
md.  a  ataceo  claaaic  portico  in  the  comer,  painted  and  grained,  and  heaped  around 
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the  aesthetic  cliques  of  London, — ^why,  in  the  pictures  they 
have  seen  of  my  home,  there  is  no  attempt  whatever  to  secure 
harmonies  of  colour,  or  form,  in  furniture.  My  answer  is, 
that  I  am  entirely  independent  for  daily  happiness  upon  the 
sensual  qualities  of  form  or  colour ;  that,  when  I  want  them,  I 
take  them  either  from  the  sky  or  the  fields,  not  from  my  walls, 
which  might  be  either  whitewashed,  or  painted  like  a  harlequin's 
jacket,  for  aught  I  care ;  but  that  the  slightest  incident  which 
interrupts  the  harmony  oi  feeling  and  association  in  a  land- 
scape, destroys  it  all  to  me,  poisoning  the  entire  faculty  of 
contemplation.  From  my  diiidng-room,  I  am  happy  in  the 
view  of  the  lower  reach  of  Coniston  Water,  not  because  it  is 
particularly  beautifid,  but  because  it  is  entirely  pastoral  and 
pure.  Were  a  single  point  of  chimney  of  the  Barrow  iron- 
works to  show  itself  over  the  green  ridge  of  the  hill,  I  should 
never  care  to  look  at  it  more. 

9.  It  is  to  be  noted,  also,  that  the  peculiar  form  of  monastic 
life,  which  makes  itself  eminently  comfortable  in  its  cell  instead 
of  eminently  miserable,  is  commonly  provoked  into  farther  ex- 
travagance by  pride  in  its  own  good  taste :'  while  even  the 
more  amiable  and  domestic  characters  of  mind  which,  for  our 
true  comfort  and  content,  dispose  us  to  make  the  most  of 
what  we  can  gather  for  the  decoration  of  our  homes,  as 
chaffinches  decorate  their  nests  with  lichen,  have  in  these 
days  taken  an  aspect  of  peculiar  selfishness,  in  their  carelessness 
of  all  mischief  and  suffering  in  the  external  world,  as  long 
as  it  is  out  of  sight  of  the  parlour  window.  I  have  ah*eady 
casually  noticed,^  in    examining   certain  feelings   respecting 

with  lucky  honeehoes,  brightly  blackleaded.  .  .  .  (And  then  of  Ruskin's  study  : — ) 
Polished  steel  fender^  very  unaeethetic ;  curious  shovel— his  design,  he  will  stoD  to 
remark,  and  forged  by  the  village  smith.  Red  mahogany  furniture,  with  startling 
shiny  emerald  leather  chair-cushions ;  red  carpet  and  green  curtains.  Most  of  the  room 
crowded  with  book-cases  and  cabinets  for  minerals,  'handsome  and  neat  enough.'" 
(24/9,  1900,  pp.  341,  346.)  Much  of  the  furniture  came  from  Denmark  Hill,  and  he 
retained  fhe  would  say)  what  was  good  enough  for  his  fiither  as  quite  good  enouf^ 
for  himself.  A  picture  of  Ruskin^  study  (after  a  drawing  by  A.  Ma^onald)  bad 
appeared  in  the  AH  Journal  for  Dec  1881.  Another,  of  Ruskin  seated  in  his  study, 
by  T.  Blake  Wirgman,  appeared  in  the  Graphic,  April  3,  1886. 

1  Pn  the  Prefiioe  (§  41)  to  the  Notee  on  Front  and  Hunt  (1879-1880).    See  also 
Pr€Blerita,  I  ch.  vi.  §  136 ;  and  qf.  Vol.  I.  pp.  164-166.] 
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sub^mity  in  landscape,  which  I  share  with  Turner  and  Prout, 
that  one  great  gift,  common  to  us  all,  was  the  accurate  sense 
of  comparative  magnitudes.  This  is  not  a  trigonometric,  but 
a  tragic  power ;  it  indicates  a  general  habit  of  just  comparison 
and  estimate,  and  means,  for  me,  (answering  only  here  for 
myself,)  that  I  cannot  be  consoled  by  a  bit  of  Venetian  glass 
for  the  destruction  of  Venice,  nor  for  the  destitution  of  a 
LfOndon  suburb  by  the  softness  of  my  own  armchair.^ 

10.  Some  other  points  of  idiosyncrasy,  of  which  coimt 
should  be  taken  in  tracing  the  connection  of  this  book  with 
my  subsequent  writings,  are  touched  upon  in  the  Epilogue, 
and  I  will  only  say  farther  here,  that,  often  repenting  as  afore- 
said, during  the  labour  of  revision,  my  consent  to  republish 
so  crude  an  essay,  I  am  in  the  end  satisfied  of  what  is  said 
in  the  closing  pages  (154  to  168)  *  of  JLao^s  Mdfde,  touching 
its  usefulness  at  the  present  time :  and  can  warrant  my  reader 
that  whatever  may  be  the  shortcoming  or  over-forcing  of  its 
argument,  its  criticisms  will  be  found  permanently  trustworthy 
and  its  conclusions  inherently  secure.^ 

^  [So,  a  few  yean  before  the  date  of  this  i>refiM)e,  Ruskin  wrote  from  Venice : — 
''Here  is  a  little  grey  coclcle-shell,  lying  beside  me,  which  I  gathered^  the  other 
ereoing,  out  of  the  dirt  of  the  Island  of  St  Helena ;  and  a  brightly-spotted  snailnshell^ 
from  tEe  thirsty  sands  of  lido ;  and  1  want  to  set  myself  to  draw  these,  and  describe 
theni^  in  peace.  '  Yes,'  all  my  friends  say,  'that  is  my  business ;  why  can't  1  mind 
it,  mnd  be  haf^y  ? '  Well,  good  friends,  1  would  £un  please  you,  and  mjrself  with  you ; 
and  live  here  m  mv  Venetian  palace,  luxurious ;  scrutmant  of  dome,  cloud,  and  cockle- 
sli^L  .  .  .  But  alas  I  my  prudent  friends,  little  enough  of  all  that  I  have  a  mind  to 
may  be  permitted  me.  For  this  green  tide  that  eddies  by  my  threshold  is  full  of 
(looting  corpses,  and  1  must  leave  my  dinner  to  bury  them,  since  I  cannot  save ;  and  put 
my  oockle-sheU  in  cap,  and  take  my  staff  in  hand,  to  seek  an  unincumbered  shore " 
( Arv  Oiamgera,  Letter  72,  "  Venice,  9th  November,  187a")] 

*  [Le.  of  the  ed.  of  1881,  end  of  "The  Dabchicks"  chapter.  In  some  editions, 
S§  180  9dqq»    See  above.  Introduction,  p.  zlviii.] 

'  (The  Introductory  Note  of  1888  to  section  iL  of  this  volume,  which  in  the  editions 
s£  1888  and  later  years  followed  the  above  pre&ce,  is  in  this  edition  (as  in  that  of 
1883)  pkoed  at  the  beginning  of  section  ii  :  see  below,  p.  219.] 
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SECTION    I 

OF   THE   THEORETIC    FACULTY 

CHAPTER  I 

OF  THE  RANK  AND  RELATIONS  OF  THE 
THEORETIC  FACULTY* 

Although  the  hasty  execution  and  controversial  tone  of  the 
former  portions  of  this  essay  have  been  subjects  of 
frequent  r^ret  to  the  writer,  yet  the  one  was  in  |,f4  th^i^^t 
some  measure  excusable  in  a  work  referred  to  a  **^^'^ 
temporary  end,  and  the  other  unavoidable  in  one 
directed  against  particular  opinions.^  Nor  is  either  of  any 
necessary  detriment  to  its  availableness  as  a  foimdation  for 
more  careful  and  extended  survey,  in  so  far  as  its  province  was 
confined  to  the  assertion  of  obvious  and  visible  facts,  the 
verification  of  which  could  in  no  degree  be  dependent  either 
on  the  care  with  which  they  ijiight  be  classed,  or  the  temper 
in  which  they  were  regarded  Not  so  with  respect  to  the 
investigation  now  before  us,  which,  being  not  of  things  out- 
ward, and  sensibly  demonstrable,  but  of  the  value  and  meaning 
of  mental  impressions,  must  be  entered  upon  with  a  modesty 
and  cautiousness  proportioned  to  the  difficulty  of  determining 
the  likeness,  or  conununity,  of  such  impressions,  as  they  are 
received  by  different  men ;  and  with  seriousness  proportioned 

^  This  sooiids  very  like  the  "  peera^  and  baronetage  "  of  the  Theoretic 
Faculty ;  bat  must  stand  as  it  stood^  meanings  of  course^  the  place  of  said 
Acolty  with  respect  to  others.     [1883.] 

1  [See  Vol.  III.  pp.  3,  7,  668.] 
25 
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to  the  importance  of  rightly  regarding  those  faculties  over 
which  we  have  moral  power,  and  therefore  in  relation  to  which 
we  assuredly  incur  a  moral  responsibility.  There  is  not  the 
thing  left  to  the  choice  of  man  to  do  or  not  to  do,  but  there 
is  some  sort  or  degree  of  duty  involved  in  his  determination ; 
and  by  how  much  the  more,  therefore,  our  subject  becomes 
embarrassed  by  the  cross  influences  of  variously  admitted 
passion,  administered  discipline,  or  encouraged  affection,  upon 
the  minds  of  men,  by  so  much  the  more  it  becomes  matter  of 
weight  and  import  to  observe  by  what  laws  we  should  be 
guided,  and  of  what  responsibilities  regardful,  in  all  that  we 
admit,  administer,  or  encourage. 

Nor  indeed  have  I  ever,  even  in  the  preceding  sections, 
§  2.  And  of  spoken  with  levity,  though  sometimes  perhaps  with 
what  import-  rashness.  I  have  never  treated  the  subject  as  other 
anceconsidered.  ^^^  demanding  hecdfiil  and  serious  examinatioii, 
and  taking  high  place  among  those  which  justify,  as  they 
reward,  our  utmost  ardour  and  earnestness  of  pursuit.  That 
it  justifies  them  must  be  my  present  task  to  prove ;  that  it 
d^nands  them  has  never  been  doubted.  Art,  int>per)y  so 
called,  is  no  recreation ;  it  cannot  be  learned  at  spare  moments, 
nor  pursued  mdien  we  have  nothing  better  to  da  It  is  no 
handiwwk  for  drawing-room  tables,  no  relief  of  the  ennui  of 
boudoirs ;  it  must  be  understood  and  undertaken  seriously,  or 
not  at  all.*  To  advance  it  men's  lives  must  be  given,  and  to 
receive  it,  their  hearts.  ^^Le  peintre  Rubois  s'amuse  k  6tie 
ambassadeur,"  ^  said  one  with  whom,  Imt  for  his  own  wcnrds, 
we  might  have  thou^t  that  effort  had  heea  absorbed  in  power, 
and  the  labour  of  his  art  in  its  felicity.     ''  E  faticoso  lo  studio 

*  I  wish  the  ''must"  were  iadeed  imperative.  The  violently  inereaalag 
number  of  extremely  foolish  persons^  who  now  concern  themselves  about 

fictures,  may  be  counted  among  the  meanest  calamities  of  modem  society. 
I88S.] 

^  [In  1628  Rubens  maie  a  Jouney  to  Madrid,  at  the  hivitalien  of  the  King  of  Spidn. 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  was  cuscovered  hy  a  courtier  busily  painting.  ''  Ho  1  "* 
cried  the  latter,  ''does  his  most  Catholic  Migesty's  representative  amuse  himself 
with  painting  ? '  "  No,"  was  the  reply»  "  the  painter  Rubens  amuses  himself  with 
diplomacy."] 
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della  i»ttura,  e  sempre  si  £a  il  mare  maggiore/'  ^  said  he,  who 
of  all  men  was  least  likely  to  have  left  us  discouraging  report 
of  anything  that  majesty  of  intellect  could  grasp,  or  continuity 
of  labour  overcome.*  But  that  this  labour,  the  necessity  of 
which,  in  all  ages,  has  been  most  frankly  admitted  by  the 
greatest  men,  is  justifiable  from  a  moral  point  of  view,  that  it 
is  not  a  vain  devotion  of  the  lives  of  men,  that  it  has  functions 
of  usefidness  addressed  to  the  weightiest  of  human  interests, 
and  that  the  objects  of  it  have  calls  upon  us  which  it  is  incon- 
sistent alike  with  our  human  dignity  and  our  heav^iward  duty 
to  disobey,  has  never  been  boldly  asserted  nor  fairly  admitted ; ' 
least  of  all  is  it  likely  to  be  so  in  these  days  of  despatch  and 
display,  where  vanity,  on  the  one  side,  supplies  the  place  of 
that  love  of  art  which  is  the  only  efiective  patronage,  and,  on 
the  other,  that  of  the  incorruptible  and  earnest  pride  which  no 
(q^fdaiuse,  no  reprobation,  can  blind  to  its  shortcomings^  or 
beguile  of  its  hopeA 

And  yet  it  is  in  the  expectation  of  obtaining  at  least  a 
partial  acknowledgment  of  this,  as  a  truth  decisive^  both  of 
aim  and  conduct,  that  I  enter  upon  the  second  division  of  my 
subject.  The  time  I  have  already  devoted  to  the  task  I 
sb(mld  have  considered  too  great,  and  that  which  I  fear  may 
be  yet  required  for  its  completion  would  have  been  cause  to 
me  of  utter  discouragement,  but  that  the  object  I  propose 
to  myself  is  of  no  psurtial  nor  accidental  importance/  It  is 
not  now  to  distinguish  between  disputed  degrees  of  ability  in 
individuals,  or  agreeableness  in  canvases;  it  is  not  now  to 

*  Tintoret.    (RUolfi,  Vita.) 

t  One  of  the  best  short  statements  of  a  true  artist's  mind  which  I  have 
eyer  giren.     [1883.     The  passage  was  first  italicised  in  that  edition.] 

^  [Rnskiii  himself  had  been  drawn  into  this  greater  sea.  '^  Tintoret  swept  me  away 
tt  once/'  he  says,  in  recaUing  his  impressions  at  Venice  in  1845,  '^into  the  'mare 
SHumore'  of  the  schools  of  painting  which  crowned  the  power  and  perished  in  the  fkll 
sf  Venice"  {Praieriia,  ii.  ch.  vii.  §  140).  See  also  the  closing  passage  of  the  lecture 
on  "The  Unity  of  Art"  in  The  Two  Paths,  where  ''those  great  words  of  the  aged 
Untoret"  are  again  quoted.] 

'  (^  again  the  Letters  to  Gordon  and  Liddell,  in  Vol.  III.  pp.  666,  670.] 

'  pad.  1  reads  ''mfluential"  instead  of  ''decinye."! 

*  [See  once  more  the  Letters  to  Gordon  end  liddell,  in  Vol.  IIL,  as  cited  above.] 
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expose  the  ignorance  or  defend  the  principles  of  party  or 
person ;  it  is  to  summon  the  moral  energies  of  the  nation  to 
a  forgotten  duty,  to  display  the  use,  force,  and  function  of 
a  great  body  of  neglected  sympathies  and  desires,  and  to 
elevate  to  its  healthy  and  beneficial  operation  that  art  which, 
being  altogether  adckessed  to  them,  rises  or  falls  with  their 
variableness  of  vigour,  now  leading  them  with  Tyrtaean  fire, 
now  singing  them  to  sleep  with  baby  murmurings. 

Because  that  with  many  of  us  the  recommendation  of  our 
«  3  ne  doubt-  ^^^^  favouritc  pursuits  is,  I  fear,  rooted  more  in 
ftii'foroeqfthe^  couccit  of  oui^vcs,  than  in  affection  towards 
term'' utility,    Q^jj^^g^  g^  ^y^^^  somctimcs  in  our  very  pointing  of 

the  way  we  had  rather  that  the  intricacy  of  it  should  be 
admired  than  unfolded,  whence  a  natural  distrust  of  such 
recommendation  may  well  have  place  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  have  not  yet  perceived  any  value  in  the  thing  praised ; 
and  because,  also,  men  in  the  present  century  understand  the 
word  Useful  in  a  strange  way,  or  at  least  (for  the  word  has 
been  often  so  accepted  fix>m  the  beginning  of  time)  since 
in  these  dajrs  they  act  its  more  limited  meaning  farther 
out,  and  give  to  it  more  practical  weight  and  authority; 
it  will  be  well  in  the  outset  that  I  define  exactly  what 
kind  of  Utility  I  mean  to  attribute  to  art,  and  especially 
to  that  branch  of  it  which  is  concerned  with  those  impressions 
of  external  Beauty,  whose  nature  it  is  our  present  object  to 
discover. 

That  is,  to  everything  created  pre-eminently  useful,  whidi 
§  4.  Its  proper  enables  it  rightly  and  fully  to  perform  the  func- 
•«»*«•  tions  appointed  to  it  by  its  Creator.     Therefore, 

that  we  may  determine  what  is  chiefly  useful  to  man,  it  is 
necessary  first  to  determine  the  use  of  Man  himself. 

Man's  use  and  function  (and  let  him  who  will  not  grant 
me  this  follow  me  no  farther,*  for  this  I  purpose  always  to 
assume)  are,  to  be  the  witness  of  the  glory  of  Grod,  and  to 

*  Many  readers  in  old  times,  did  follow  me  no  farther ;  the  passage  being 
indeed  offensively  aggressive  in  its  pietism,  and  rude  in  its  brevity.  For  its 
better  explanation  see  the  preface  to  this  edition  (p.  7).     [1883.] 
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advance  that  glory  by  his  reasonable  obedience  and  resultant 
happiness.^ 

Whatever  enables  us  to  fulfil  this  function  is,  in  the  pure 
and  first  sense  of  the  word,  Useful  to  us:  pre-eminently, 
therefore,  whatever  sets  the  glory  of  God  more  brightly  before 
us.  But  things* that  only  help  us  to  exist  are,  (only)^  in  a 
secondary  and  mean  sense,  useful ;  or  rather,  if  they  be  looked 
for  alone,  they  are  useless,  and  worse,  for  it  would  be  better 
that  we  shoidd  not  exist,  than  that  we  should  guiltily  dis- 
i^point  the  purposes  of  existence. 

And  yet  people  speak  in  this  working  age,  when  they 
speak  from  their  hearts,  as  if  houses  and  lands,  §5.^^/5,/^/^ 
and  food  and  raiment  were  alone  useful,  and  as  applied inthe^e 
if  Sight,  Thought,  and  Admiration*  were  all  ^'^• 
pofitless,  so  that  men  insolently  call  themselves  Utilitarians, 
who  would  turn,  if  they  had  their  way,  themselves  and  their 
race  into  vegetables ;  t  men  who  think,  as  far  as  such  can  be 
said  to  think,  that  the  meat  is  more  than  the  life,  and  the 
raiment  than  the  body,'  who  look  to  the  earth  as  a  stable, 
and  to  its  fruit  as  fodder;  vinedressers  and  husbandmen, 
who  love  the  com  they  grind,  and  the  grapes  they  crush, 
better  than  the  gardens  of  the  angels  upon  the  slopes  of 
Eden;j;  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,*  who  think 
that  it  is  to  give  them  wood  to  hew  and  water  to  draw,  that 
the  pine-forests  cover  the  mountains  like  the  shadow  of  (rod, 
and  the  great  rivers  move  like  His  eternity.  And  so  comes 
upon  us  that  Woe  of  the  preacher,  that  though  Grod  "  hath 
made  everjrthing  beautiful  in  his  time,  also  He  hath  set  the 

*  "  We  live  by  admiration,  hope^  and  love." — Excursion^  book  iv. 
t  I  ought  to  nave  said^  vegetable  manure.     [1883.] 

X  All  the  same^  I  wish,  myself^  that  the  angeb  gave  us  some  clearer  notion 
of  them.     [1883.] 

^  FA  reminiscence  of  the  answer  to  the  first  questioQ  in  the  Shorter  Catechism 

Srhkh  Ruskin  learnt  when  a  child) :  ''  Man's  chief  end  is  to  glorify  God  and  to  e^joy 
im  for  ever : "  see  Fort  Clatfigera,  Letter  76,  Notes  and  Correspondence,  iv.] 
'  [The  word  ''only"  in  brackets  and  italics  was  here  inserted  in  the  1883  ed.] 
»  [Matthew  vi.  25.  ] 
«  [Joshua  iz.  21.] 
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urarld  in  their  heart,  so  that  no  man  can  find  out  the  work 
that  God  maketh  from  the  beginning  to  the  end."  ^ 

This  Nebuchadnezzar  curse,  that  sends  men  to  grass  like 
^e  Theemi  ^^^^»*  sccms  to  foUow  but  too  closcly  on  the  ex- 
omuequenoeM  ccss  or  continuancc  of  national  power  and  peace.' 
^^^JST^ow  ^^  ^^  perplexities  of  nations,  in  their  struggles 
comn$eMwUh  for  existence,  in  thdup  infancy,  their  impotence, 
naUanaipovm-;  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  disorganization,  they  have   higha* 

hopes  and  nobl^  pas^ons*  Out  of  the  suffering  comes  the 
serious  mind ;  out  of  the  salvaticm,  the  grateful  heart ;  out  of 
endurance,  fortitude ;  out  of  deliverance,  faith :  but  when  they 
have  learned  to  live  under  providence  of  laws  and  with  decency 
and  justice  of  r^ard  for  each  other,  and  when  they  have  d<me 
away  with  violent  and  external  sources  of  sufFmng,  worse  evils 
seem  to  arise  out  of  their  rest ;  evils  that  vex  less  and  mortify 
more,  that  suck  the  blood  thou^  they  do  not  shed  it,  and 
ossify  the  heart  though  they  do  not  torture  it.  And  deep 
though  the  causes  of  thankfulness  must  be  to  every  people  at 
peace  with  others  and  at  imity  in  itself,  there  are  causes  of 
fear,  also,  a  fear  greater  than  of  sword  and  sedition:  that 
dependence  on  God  may  be  forgotten,  because  the  bread  is 
given  and  the  water  sure ;  that  gratitude  to  Him  may  cease, 
because  His  constancy  of  protection  has  taken  the  semblance 
of  a  natural  law ;  that  heavenly  hope  may  grow  faint  amidst 
the  full  fruition  of  the  world ;  that  selfishness  may  take  place 
of  undemanded  devotion,  compassion  be  lost  in  vainglory,  and 
love  in  dissimulation ;  *  that  enervaticm  may  succeed  to  str^igth, 
apathy  to  pati^ice,  and  the  noise  of  jesting  words  and  foulness 
of  dark  thoughts,  to  the  earnest  purity  of  the  girded  loins  and 
the  burning  lamp.*  About  the  river  of  human  life  there  is  a 
wintry  wind,  though  a  heavenly  sunshine ;  the  iris  colours  its 

*  Rom.  xii.  9. 

^  [Ecclesiastes  Hi.  11.  See  also  Psalm  Ixxx.  7-10  :  **  Turn  us  again,  O  God  of  hosts, 
and  cause  thy  face  to  shine.  .  .  .  The  hills  were  covered  with  the  shadow  of  it"  The 
whole  passage  is  a  good  instance  of  Raskin's  use  of  Biblical  words  and  phrases  (see 
Vol.  III.  p.  674).    See  further,  Matthew  vi.  26 ;  Luke  xii.  23 ;  Joshua  ix.  21.] 

»  [Daniel  iv.  25.] 

'    On  the  effect  of  long  peace  on  a  nation^  see  Crown  qf  Wild  Olive,  App.,  §  161.] 

*  [Luke  xii.  35.] 
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agitation,  the  frost  fixes  upon  its  repose.  Let  us  beware  that 
OQT  rest  become  not  the  rest  of  stones,^  which,  so  Icmg  as  they 
•le  torrent-tossed  and  thunder-strick^i,  maintain  their  majesty, 
but  when  the  stream  is  silent,  and  the  storm  passed,  suffer  the 
grass  to  cover  them  and  the  lichen  to  feed  on  them,  and  are 
pkmghed  down  into  dusL^ 

And  though  I  belieye  that  we  have  salt  enough  of  ardent 
and  holy  mind  amongst  us  to  keep  us  in  some  ^j.Hawtobe 
measure  from  this  moral  decay,  yet  tite  signs  of  it  averted. 
DMist  be  watched  with  anxid:y,  in  all  matters  however  trivial, 
in  all  directions  however  distant.  And  at  this  time,  when  the 
lion  roads  are  tearing  up  the  surface  of  Europe,  as  grapeshot 
do  the  sea ;  when  their  great  net  ^  is  drawing  and  twitching  the 
ancient  frame  and  stroigth '  together,  contracting  all  its  various 
fiGs,  its  rocky  arms  and  rural  heart,  into  a  narrow,  finite, 
calculating  metropdlis  of  manufactures ;  when  there  is  not  a 
mcmumait  throughout  the  cities  of  Europe  that  speaks  of  old 
years  and  mighty  peojde,  but  it  is  being  swept  away  to  build 
oaf4^  and  gaming-houses ;  ^  when  the  honour  of  Gk)d  is  thought 

*  I  hare  suffered  these  passages  to  remain  unaltered^  because^  though 
teeent  events  hare  turned  Hi^m  into  irony^  t^ej  are^  perhaps^  not  undeeenr- 
ii^  of  attention,  as  having  marked,  during  a  period  of  proround  and  widely 
extended  peace,  some  of  the  sources  of  the  national  debasement  which,  on  the 
eontmeiit  of  Europe,  has  precipitated  its  close,  and  been  manifested  alike  in 
the  dissolution  of  authority,  the  denial  of  virtue,  and  the  unresisted  victory  of 
cveiy  dream  of  folly  and  every  shape  of  sin.* 

^  [Of.  below,  sec  i.  eh.  vL  §  2^  p.  93,  ^'not  like  the  dead  and  cold  peace  of  andis- 
torbed  stones,    etc.] 

'  [Bds.  1  and  2  read  ^'sagene**  (Greek  0*0717^7,  Italian  sagena,  French  seine)  ^n 
large  drag  net] 

*  [Eds.  1  and  2  had  "  of  England."J 

*\A  long  note  was  here  appended  m  the  earlier  editions,  but  was  cancelled  in  that 
of  1883.  It  is  here,  for  better  convenience,  printed,  with  various  elucidatory  passages 
from  Ruskin's  diaries,  at  the  end  of  the  chapter,  p.  37.  Cf.  On  the  Old  Road^  1899,  i. 
5266.1 

*  [In  the  ed.  of  1883  Raskin  added  the  following  further  note  : — 

''Note  of  1866,  alluding  to  the  Crimean  and  other  wars.    The  words 

'denial  of  virtue'  refer  to  the  physical  philosophy  of  automatic  necessity, 

which  has  become  every  day  more  absurd  and  mischievous  since  this  was 

written." 

It  was  not,  however,  a  note  of  1856,  for  it  appeared  in  the  second  (1848)  edition  of 

the  volume.     In  the  ed.  of  1888  the  reference  to  the  Crimean  War  was  accordingly 

omitted  by  the  publisher,  and  "  Note  of  1848  '^  substituted ;  the  actual  reference  was  to 

the  political  u^eavals  of  that  year.     For  Ruskin's  view  on  the  Crimean  War,  in  the 

lame  sense  as  the  above  passage,  see  the  next  volume,  ch.  xviii.] 
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to  consist  in  the  poverty  of  His  temple,  and  the  column  is 
shortened  and  the  pinnacle  shattered,  the  colour  denied  to  the 
casement  and  the  marble  to  the  altar,  while  exchequers  are 
exhausted  in  luxury  of  boudoirs  and  pride  of  reception-rooms ; 
when  we  ravage  without  a  pause  all  the  loveliness  of  creation 
which  Gk)d  in  giving  pronoimced  Grood,^  and  destroy  without  a 
thought  all  those  labours  which  men  have  given  their  lives  and 
their  sons'  sons'  lives  to  complete,  and  have  left  for  a  l^acy  to 
all  their  kind,  a  legacy  of  more  than  their  hearts'  blood,  for  it 
is  of  their  souls'  travail ; — ^there  is  need,  bitter  need,  to  bring 
back  into  men's  minds,  that  to  live  is  nothings  unless  to  live 
be  to  know  Him  by  whom  we  live ;  *  and  that  He  is  not  to 
be  known  by  marring  His  fair  works,  and  blotting  out  the 
evidence  of  His  influences  upon  His  creatures ;  nor  amidst  the 
hurry  of  crowds  and  crash  of  innovation,  but  in  solitary  places, 
and  out  of  the  glowing  intelligences  which  He  gave  to  men  of 
old.  He  did  not  teach  them  how  to  build  for  glory  and  for 
beauty ;  He  did  not  give  them  the  fearless,  faithftil,  inherited 
energies  that  worked  on  and  down  from  death  to  death,  genera- 
tion after  generation,  that  we*  might  give  the  work  of  their 
poured-out  spirit  to  the  axe  and  the  hammer;  He  has  not 
cloven  the  earth  with  rivers,*  that  their  white  wild  waves  mi^t 
turn  wheels  and  push  paddles,  nor  turned  it  up  imder  as  it 
were  fire,^  that  it  might  heat  wells  and  cure  diseases ;  He  brings 
not  up  His  quails  by  the  east  wind  only  to  let  them  fall  in 
flesh  about  the  camp  of  men ;  ^  He  has  not  heaped  the  rocks  of 
the  moimtain  only  for  the  quarry,  nor  clothed  the  grass  of  the 
field  only  for  the  oven/ 

Science  and  art  are  either  subservient  to  life  or  the  objects 
of  it.®    As  subservient  to  life,  or  practical,  their  results  are, 

Genesis  i.  10.1 

John  zvii.  3.] 

Ed.  1  reads^  '^we,  foul  and  sensual  as  we  are,  might  .  .  ."] 

'Hahakkuk,  iii.  9.  J 

'Joh  xzviii.  5.] 

[Numhers  xL  31 :  ''And  there  went  forth  a  wind  from  the  Lord^  and  brought 
quails  from  the  sea,  and  let  them  fidl  by  the  camp."! 
T  FMatthew  vL  30.] 

^  [Ed.  1  reads.  ''All  science  and  all  art  may  be  divided  into  that  which  is  subeer- 
vient  to  life,  or  which  is  the  object  of  it"] 
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in  the  common  sense  of  the  word,  UsefuL  As  the  object 
of  life  or  theoretic,*  they  are,  in  the  common  §  g,  zHvUion 
sense,  Useless.  And  yet  the  step  between  practi-  <iftfi£pur$t^ 
cal  and  theoretic  science  is  the  step  between  the  tervient  and 
miner  and  the  geologist,  the  apothecary  and  the  ^J^^^- 
chemist;  and  the  step  between  practical  and  theoretic  art 
is  that  between  the  builder  and  the  architect,  between  the 
plumber  and  the  artist ;  and  this  is  a  step  allowed  on  all 
hands  to  be  from  less  to  greater.  So  that  the  so-called 
useless  part  of  each  profession  does,  by  the  authoritative  and 
right  instinct  of  mankind,  assume  the  more  noble  place; 
even  though  books  be  sometimes  written,  and  that  by  writers 
of  no  ordinary  mind,  which  assume  that  a  chemist  is  rewarded 
fiff  the  years  of  toil  which  have  traced  the  greater  part  of 
the  combinations  of  matter  to  their  ultimate  atoms,  by  dis- 
covering a  cheap  way  of  rejBning  sugar;  and  date  the  emi- 
nence o£  the  philosopher  whose  life  has  been  spent  in  the 
investigation  of  the  laws  of  light,  from  the  time  of  his  invent- 
ing an  iraprovement  in  spectacles. 

But^  the  common  consent  of  men  admits  that  whatever 
branch  of  any  pursuit  ministers  to  the  bodily  comforts,  and 
regards  material  uses,  is  ignoble,  and  whatever  part  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  mind  only  is  noble;  and  that  geology  does 
better  in  reclothing  dry  bones  and  revealing  lost  creations, 
than  in  tracing  veins  of  lead  and  beds  of  iron;  astronomy 

*  With  javenOe  vanity  I  begin  using  this  word  in  my  own  peculiar  sense^ 
before  it  is  explained  to  the  reader  in  any  sense  at  all  He  must  please  re- 
member that  Theory,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  this  part  of  Modem 
PmnUn,  is  nsed  in  the  sense  of  contemplation,  whenever  it  is  used  carefully. 
Passages  may  perhaps  occur  in  which  I  have  used  the  word  accidentally 
in  its  ordinary  sense  of  '*  supposition ; "  but  I  will  try  to  catch  these  in  re- 
vising.s     [188S.] 


'  TRusldn  in  his  copy  for  revision  omits  §  8  down  to  this  point,  and  reads  here, 
''And  even  the  common  consent  .  .  ."  The  rest  of  §  8  is  §  3  in  Frondes  Agrestes, 
For  ''admits  that  whatever  branch,"  ed.  1  reads  "proves  and  accepts  the  proposition, 
that  whatever  part  .  .  ."] 

'  rrhere  were,  however,  no  such  passages  caught,  though  a  passage  on  p.  64  might 
have  been  noticed.  In  a  later  note  of  1883,  Rusldn  i^uivertently  uses  the  word 
''  theory  "  in  its  ordinary  sense  :  see  p.  233.] 

IV.  c 
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better  in  opening  to  ns  the  houses  of  heaven,  than  in  teaching 
navigation;  botany  better  in  displaying  structure  than  in 
expressing  juices ;  surgery  better  in  investigating  organization 
than  in  setting  limbs.^  Only  it  is  ordained  that,  for  our 
encouragement,  every  step  we  make  in  the  more  exalted 
range  of  science  adds  something  also  to  its  practical  applica- 
bilities; that  all  the  great  phenomena  of  nature,  the  know- 
ledge of  which  is  desired  by  the  angels  only,  by  us  partly, 
as  it  reveals  to  farther  vision  the  being  and  the  glory  of  Him 
in  whom  they  rejoice,  and  we  live,  dispense  yet  such  kind 
influences,  and  so  much  of  material  blessing,  as  to  be  joyfidly 
felt  by  all  inferior  creatures,  and  to  be  desired  by  them  with 
such  single  desire  as  the  imperfection  of  their  nature  may 
admit ;  t  that  the  strong  torrents  which,  in  their  own  gladness, 
fill  the  hills  with  hollow  thunder  and  the  vales  with  winding 
light,  have  yet  their  boimden  charge  of  field  to  feed,  and 
barge  to  bear :  that  the  fierce  flames  to  which  the  Alp  owes 
its  upheaval,  and  the  volcano  its  terror,  temper  for  us  the 
metal  vein  and  warm  the  quickening  spring;  and  that  for 
our  incitement, — I  say  not  our  reward,  for  knowledge  is  its 
own  reward, — ^herbs  have  their  healing,  stones  their  precious- 
ness,  and  stars  their  times. 

§  9.  Their  ^*  would  appear,  therefore,  that  those  pursuits 

rekuivetUgni-  which  are  altogether  theoretic,  whose  results  are 
**^'  desirable   or    admirable    in    themselves    and    for 

their  own  sake,  and  in  which  no  feuther  end  to  which  their 

*  All  this,  though  right,  is  much  too  violently  expressed — the  javenile 
vanity  again  appearing  in  the  desire,  to  say  what  might  appear  strange,  in 
the  most  striking  way ;  and  what  might  be  questioned  by  many  readers,  in  the 
most  positive  way.  As  I  grew  older,  I  more  and  more  respected  vulgar  uses ; 
and  in  the  8th  chapter  of  Dewalion^  which  I  am  at  present  arranging,  it 
will  be  found  that  they  are  regarded  as  a  leading  test  of  rightly  systematized 
science.     [ISSSj 

t  Hooker,  EccL  PoL,  book  ii.  chap.  ii.  §  2. 

'  [Ruskin  meant  the  8th  Fart  {i.e.  eh.  ii.  of  vol  ii.  as  originally  published,  entitled 
'^  Revision  "),  where  he  savs  :—'*  It  is  perhaps,  of  all  the  tests  of  difference  between  the 
majestic  science  of  those  days,  and  the  wild  theories  or  foul  curiosities  of  our  own,  the 
most  strange  and  the  most  distinct,  that  the  practical  suggestions  which  are  scattered 
through  the  writings  of  the  older  naturalists  tend  always  directiy  to  the  benefit  of 
the  general  body  of  mankind."] 
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productions  or  discoveries  are  referred  can  interrupt  the  con- 
templation of  things  as  they  are,  by  the  endeavour  to  discover 
of  what  selfish  uses  they  are  capable  (and  of  this 
order  are  painting  and  sculpture),  ought  to  take  lersedt^ni^h 
rank  above  all  pursuits  which  have  any  taint  *  in  ^?f  ^?J^ 
them  of  subserviency  to  life,  in  so  far  as  all  such  piaUve  and 


tendency  is  the  sign  of  less  eternal  and  less  holy  l^^^ 
function,  t  And  such  rank  these  two  sublime  arts 
would  indeed  assume  in  the  minds  of  nations,  and  become 
objects  of  corresponding  eiSbrts,  but  for  two  fatal  and  wide- 
spread errors  respecting  the  great  fstculties  of  mind  concerned 
in  them. 

The  first  of  these,  or  the  Theoretic  faculty,  is  concerned 
with  the  moral  perception  and  appreciation  of  ideas  of  beauty. 
Aad  the  error  respecting  it  is,  the  considering  and  calling 
it  iEsthetic,|  degrading  it  to  a  mere  operation  of  sense,  or 

*  "Taint"  is  a  false  word.  The  entire  system  of  useful  and  contem- 
plative knowledge  is  one;  equally  pure  and  holy:  its  only  '^ taints"  are  in 
pride,  and  subservience  to  avarice  or  destruction;  but  see  the  footnote. 
[1885.     The  '^  footnote  "  is  the  earlier  one  that  follows  t] 

t  I  do  not  assert  that  the  accidental  utility  of  a  theoretic  pursuit,  as  of 
botany  for  instance,  in  any  way  degrades  it,  though  it  cannot  be  considered 
as  elevating  it  But  essential  utility,  a  purpose  to  which  the  pursuit  is  in 
some  measure  referred,  as  in  architecture,  invariably  degrades,  because  then 
the  theoretic  part  of  the  art  is  comparatively  lost  sight  of;  and  thus  archi- 
tecture takes  a  level  below  that  of  sculpture  or  painting,  even  when  the 
powers  of  mind  developed  in  it  are  of  the  same  high  order. 

When  we  pronounce  the  name  of  Giotto,  our  venerant  thoughts  are  at 
Assisi  and  Padua,  before  they  climb  the  Campanile  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore. 
And  he  who  would  raise  the  ghost  of  Michael  Angelo  must  haunt  the  Sistine 
and  San  Lorenzo,  not  St.  Peter's.** 

I  It  is  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  my  reprinting  this  book,  that  it 
contains  so  early  and  so  decisive  warning  against  the  then  incident  folly, 
which  in  recent  days  has  made  art  at  once  the  corruption,  and  the  jest,  of  the 
vulgar  world.     [1883.] 

*♦  This  old  note  already  anticipates  the  subjection  of  the  constructive  to  the 
decorative  science  of  architecture  which  ^ve  so  much  offence,  to  architects 
c^)able  only  of  construction,  in  the  Seven  Lamp*,  written  two  years  later,  and 
Somes  of  Venice.^  The  obscure  sentence  about  Michael  Angelo  signifies  that 
he  is  to  be  judged  by  his  sculpture  and  painting — not  his  dome  building, 
which  is  true  enough  —  and  I  wish  now  very  heartily  that  he  had  never 
done  anything  but  domes.     [  1 883.] 

*  \9ef)en  Lamps,  eh.  i  §  1 ;  Stones  qf  Venice,  voL  L  ch.  it,  "The  Virtues  of  Archi- 
tecture."] 
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perhaps  worse,  of  custom ;  so  that  the  arts  which  appeal  to  it 
sink  into  a  mere  amusement,  ministers  to  morbid  sensibilities, 
ticklers  and  fanners  of  the  soul's  sleep.^ 

The  second  great  faculty  is  the  Imaginative,  which  the 
mind  exercises  in  a  certain  mode  of  regarding  or  combining 
the  ideas  it  has  received  fix)m  external  nature,  and  the  opera- 
tions of  which  become  in  their  turn  objects  of  the  theoretic 
fSeu^ulty  to  other  minds.  And  the  error  respecting  this  feu^ulty 
is,  in  considering  that  its  function  is  one  of  falsehood,  that 
its  operation  is  to  exhibit  things  as  they  are  notf  and  that 
in  so  doing  it  mends  the  works  of  God. 

Now,  as  these  are  the  two  faculties  to  which  I  shall  have 
§  11.  Object  of  oc<^^ioi^  constantly  to  refer  during  that  examina- 
the  present  tion  of  the  Idcas  of  Beauty  and  Relation  on 
**'*^'*^'  which  we  are  now  entering,  because  it  is  only  as 

received  and  treated  by  these  that  those  ideas  become  exaJted 
and  profitable,  it  becomes  necessary  for  me  in  the  outset*  to 
explain  their  power  and  define  their  sphere ;  and  to  vindicate, 
in  the  system  of  our  nature,  their  true  place  for  the  in- 
tellectual lens  and  moral  retina,  by  which,  and  on  which,  our 
informing  thoughts  are  concentratol  and  represented. 

Note. — ^The  reader  will  probably  recollect  the  two  sonnets  of  Wordsw<»th 
which  were  published  at  the  time  when  the  bill  for  the  railroad  between 
Kendal  and  Bowness  was  laid  before  Parliament.  His  remonstrance  was  of 
course  in  vain ;  and  I  have  since  heard  that  there  are  proposals  entertained 


^  [In  the  MS.  there  was  an  additional  passage  here^  which  is  worth  printing  as  an 

illustration  of  the  author's  compression  iu  final  revision : — 

^'  .  .  .  fimners  of  the  soul's  sleep.  This  can  hardlj  be  the  case  with  the 
sciences ;  one  maj  indeed  collect  spars  and  gather  weeds  and  cheapen  coins 
for  mere  amusement;  but  then  one  cannot  have  anjrthing  to  do  with  the 
science  properly  so-called ;  one  may  be  a  soar-collector  in  idleness,  but  one 
cannot  be  a  geologist  in  idleness^  nor  a  ootanist^ — ^there  must  be  work^ 
memory^  thought^  activity^  or  one  is  nothiug.  But  it  unfortunately  happens 
in  the  case  of  art  that  it  is  exceedingly  possible  to  be  an  artist,  ana  an 
amateur  also^  in  idleness ;  that  the  amusing  and  nsthetic  part  of  the  science 
is  not  boldly  marked  off  from  the  great  or  theoretic  part,  and  of  course  it 
is  the  very  necessity  of  human  weakness  to  stop  the  greater  number  of 
votaries  in  this  easy  stage  until  the  whole  function  of  art  is  forgotten  and 
despised."] 
'  [In  his  copy  for  revision  Ruskin  underlines  this  word,  writing  in  the  margin 

^'  and  in  the  end-set  and  in-set " ;  he  underlines  also  the  words  ''the  intellectual  lens 

and  moral  retina."] 
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for  continaing  thU  line  to  Whitehaven  through  Borrowdale.  I  transcribe  the 
note  prefixed  by  Wordsworth  to  the  first  sonnet 

**  The  degree  and  kind  of  attachment  which  many  of  the  yeomanry  feel  to 
their  small  inheritances  can  scarcely  be  overrated.  Near  the  house  of  one  of 
them  stands  a  magnificent  tree^  which  a  neighbour  of  the  owner  advised  him 
to  fell  for  profit's  sake.  'Fell  it!'  exclaimed  the  yeoman;  'I  had  rather 
£dl  on  my  knees  and  worship  it.'  It  happens,  I  believe,  that  the  intended 
railway  would  pass  through  this  little  property,  and  I  hope  that  an  apology  for 
the  answer  will  not  be  thought  necessary  by  one  who  enters  into  the  strength 
of  the  feeling." 

The  men  who  thus  feel  will  always  be  few,  and  overborne  by  the  thought- 
less avaricious  crowd :  but  is  it  right,  because  they  are  a  minority,  that  there 
should  be  no  respect  for  them,  no  concession  to  them,  that  their  voice  should 
be  utterly  without  regard  in  the  council  of  the  nation ;  and  that  any  attempt 
to  defend  one  single  district  from  the  offence  and  foulness  of  mercenary  uses, 
on  the  ground  of  its  beauty  and  power  over  men's  hearts,  should  be  met,  as  I 
doubt  not  it  would  be,  by  total  and  impenetrable  scorn  ?  ^ 


[The  foUowing  is  the  note  referred  to  above  on  p.  31.     In  the  re-arranged  edition 
of  1883,  this  note  was  omitted,  and  the  following  substituted  : — 

"1  cancel  the  long  note,  then  irrelevant,  and  now  useless,  specifying 


instances  of  destruction  in  process — since  irremediably  fulfilled.  Nearly 
that  was  historicallv  of  value  m  the  mat  cities  of  Europe.  Y"  ^ —  — 
away  by  their  shopkeepers,  since  this  book  was  last  printed.  ] 


The  extent  of  ravage  among  works  of  art,  or  of  historical  interest, 
continually  committing  throughout  the  continent  may,  perhaps,  be  in  some 
measure  estimated  from  the  following  facts,  to  which  the  experience  of  every 
traveller  may  add  indefinitely : — 

At  Beauvais. — ^The  magnificent  old  houses  at  the  comer  of  the  market- 
place, supported  on  columns  of  workmanship  (so  far  as  I  recollect)  unique  in 
the  North  of  France,  have  recently  been  destroyed  for  the  enlarging  of  some 
ironmongery  and  grocery  warehouses.  The  arch  across  the  street  leading  to 
the  cathedral  has  been  destroyed  also,  for  what  purpose  I  know  not. 

At  Rouen. — The  last  of  the  characteristic  houses  on  the  quay  is  now  dis- 
«|^>e«ring.  When  I  was  last  there,  I  witnessed  the  destruction  of  the  noble 
Oothie  portal  of  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  whose  position  interfered  with  the 

*  [In  ed.  1  this  note  was  printed  among  the  Addenda  at  the  end  of  the  volume  (see 

b^ow,  pi  333.^    In  the  re-arranged  edition  of  1883,  Ruskin  added  the  following  note  : — 

'^  This  was,  I  believe  my  first  protest  against  railroads.    The  Mnen  who 

thus  feel '  are  not  so  few  as  I  then  thought,  and  it  has  since  become  every 

year  a  more  pressing  question  with  me,  how  the  joys  and  interests  of  gentle 

and  sensible  persons  are  to  be  supported  against  the  violence,  restlessness, 

and  avarice  of  what  I  believe  to  be  indeed  a  minority,  though  an  intensely 

active  and  powerful  one." 

Raakfai  bad  a  few  years  before  writing  this  note  seen  a  scheme  for  railway  extension 

in  the  Lake  District  defeated ;  see  his  pre£soe  to  R.  Somervell's  Protest  agaitut  the 

Ejfiention  tf  Bailwaye  in  the  Lake  DUtrict,  1876,  reprinted  in  On  the  Old  Road,  voL  iL 

(ed.  1899),  §§  261  eeq,,  and  in  a  later  volume  of  this  edition,  where  other  protests  in 

^ndlar  cases  are  colleeted.] 
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courtyard  of  a  hotel ;  the  greater  part  of  the  ancient  churches  are  used  as 
smithies,  or  warehouses  for  goods. 

So  also  at  Tours  (St.  Julien). — One  of  the  most  interesting  {^eces  of 
middle-aged  domestic  architecture  in  Europe,  opposite  the  west  m>nt  of  the 
cathedral,  is  occupied  as  a  caf6;  and  its  lower  storey  concealed  by  painted 
wainscotings,  representing,  if  I  recollect  right,  twopenny  rolls  surrounded  by 
circles  of  admiring  cherubs.^ 

At  Geneva. — ^The  wooden  projections  or^  loggias,  which  were  <mce  the 
characteristic  feature  of  the  city,  have  been  entirely  removed  within  the  last 
ten  years.8 

At  Pisa. — ^The  old  Baptistery  is  at  this  present  time  in  process  of  being 
''  restored,"  that  is,  dashed  to  pieces ;  and  common  stone,  painted  black  and 
varnished,  substituted  for  its  black  marble.  In  the  Csjnpo  Santo,  the  in- 
valuable frescoes,  which  might  be  protected  by  merely  glasing  the  arcades, 
are  left  exposed  to  wind  and  weather.  While  I  was  there  in  1846,^  I  saw  a 
monument  to  some  private  person  put  up  against  the  lower  part  of  the  wall. 
The  bricklayers  knodced  out  a  lai^  space  of  the  lower  brickwork,  with  what 
beneficial  effect  to  the  loose  and  blistered  stucco  on  which  the  frescoes  are 
painted  above,  I  leave  the  reader  to  imagine ;  inserted  the  tablet,  and  then 
plastered  over  the  marks  of  the  insertion,  destroying  a  portion  of  the  border 
of  one  of  the  paintings.  The  greater  part  of  Giotto's  "  Satan  before  God  " 
has  been  destroyed  by  the  recent  insertion  of  one  of  the  beams  of  the  roof. 

The  tomb  of  Antonio  Pucdnello,  Fhich  was  the  last  actuallv  put  up 
against  the  frescoes,  and  which  destroyed  the  terminal  subject  of  the  Giotto 
series,  bears  date  1808.^ 


^  ri'V  vandalism  at  Tours,  qf.  Vol.  I.  p.  430. 
"   So,  correctly,  in  the  MS. ;  all  previous  eds.  read  *'  of"  for  "  or."] 
>    See  the  description  of  Old  Geneva  in  JPraterita,  ii.  ch.  v.  §  92.] 
«  [This  should  be  1845 ;  and  so  below, ''  June  1846  "  and  '^  September  1846  "  should 
in  each  case  be  1845.    Ed.  1  reads  '^last  year,'^  ''June  last  year,"  and  ''September 
last."    These  were  in  later  editions  wrongly  altered  to  "  1846.  ] 

"  [Rusldn  had  been  much  exercised,  while  at  Pisa  in  May  1845,  at  the  neglect  of 

the  Campo  Santo.    See  the  passage  from  a  letter  given  in  VoL  III.  p.  205,  and  cf. 

Praterita,  ii.  ch.  vi.  §  130.   In  another  letter  to  his  &ther  (Pisa,  May  14),  he  writes  : — 

"Two  thousand  pounds  would  put  glass  round  the  whole  of  the  Campo 

Santo,  and  preserve  all  that  remains  of  the  frescoes,  and  our  Government  give 

2500  for  a  rascally  Guido  not  worth  sixpence.     Seriously  I  am  ffoing  to  write 


Gozzoh  !  and  there  will  not  be  a  fragment  left  in  thirty  years  more,  unless  it 
be  done." 
Of  the  Baptistery  he  writes  (May  21)  :— 

"  Poor  dear  old  Baptistery,  all  its  precious  old  carving  is  lyiuf  kicking 
about  the  grass  in  front  of  it,  the  workmen  are  wonderful  at  the  'knocking 
down '  like  Sam  Weller.  Where  there  used  to  be  black  marble,  they  put  up 
common  stone  painted  and  varnished,  but  it  don't  matter.  All's  one  for  that : 
the  old  Baptistery  is  gone.  I  have  picked  up  some  of  the  old  bits  for  love,  and 
shall  send  them  home  to  McCracken  in  a  dox  with  the  Lucca  fragments.  I 
wish  to  heaven  this  town  were  inhabited  by  bats  and  monkeys  instead  of 
these  men." 
For  Sam  Weller  and  the  "knockin'  down"  see  Pickunde,  chs.  xxxvii.  and  xxxviiL 
McCracken  was  the  principal  shipping  agent  of  the  day;    advertisements  of  his 
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It  has  been  proposed  (or  at  least  it  is  so  reported)  that  the  church  of 
La  Spina  should  be  destroyed  in  order  to  widen  the  quay.^ 

At  Florence. — One  of  its  most  important  and  characteristic  streets,  that  in 
which  stands  the  church  of  Or  San  Michele,  has  been  within  the  last  five 
jean  entirely  destroyed  and  rebuilt  in  the  French  style ;  consisting  now  almost 
exdudvely  of  shops  of  Bijouterie  and  Parfumerie.  Owing  to  this  direction  of 
public  funds,  the  fronts  of  the  Duomo,  Santa  Croce,  San  Lorenzo,  and  half  the 
others  in  Florence,  remain  in  their  ori^;inal  bricks.' 

The  old  refectory  of  Santa  Croce,  containing  an  invaluable  Cenacolo,  if  not 

firm  may  be  seen  in  old  editions  of  Murray's  Handbooks,    He  was  also  a  great  admirer 

of  Ruskin  and  afterwards  of  the  Pre-Raphaelites :   see  Letters  qf  D,  Q,  Bossetti  to 
WUHam  AlHngham,  edited  by  G.  Birkbeck  Hill,  1897,  p.  25.     Of  the  vandalism  m 

patting  up  monuments  in  the  Campo  Santo,  Ruskin  writes  (May  2b) : — 

"  I  saw  some  of  the  improvements  going  on  in  the  Campo  Santo  yesterday. 
They  were  going  to  put  up  a  monument  to  some  apothecary,  and  so  three  work- 
men came  and  knocked  a  great  hole  in  the  wall ;  of  course  every  blow  of  the 
hammer  causing  the  fresco  plaster,  already  loose,  to  detach  itself  more  and 
more  from  the  waU,  and  teanng  down  at  the  same  time  half  of  what  remained 
of  a  head  of  Antonio  Veneziano.  Then  they  put  up  a  slab  with  the  apothe- 
cary's name  upon  it,  and  sajinff  that  it  was  a  great  pity  he  was  dead  (/  tiiink 
it's  a  pity  that  anybody  here  is  left  alive) ;  and  then  they  knocked  down  some 
more  fresco  to  put  up  his  bust  This  they  put  up  so  as  to  conceal  all  that 
they  had  left  of  the  Antonio  head ;  and  then  they  filled  up  the  whole  with  wet 
plaster,  and  plastered  away  half  a  yard  more  of  the  old  fresco  decorated 
tM>rder  on  each  side,  to  make  the  wall  flat,  and  so  they  left  it  to  damp  all  the 
painting  above  and  prepare  it  for  tumbling  off  next  time.  But  they  won't  let 
me  take  tracings,  not  tney  !  I  shall  certainly  get  into  the  habit  of  swearing 
in  Italy.  I  am  b^cinning  to  do  so  mentally  to  a  considerable  extent."] 
^  [For  the  subsequent  destruction  of  this  church,  see  Fore  Claviffera,  Letters  18 

and  20.] 

^  [Of  the  rebuilding  of  Florence  Ruskin  also  gave  an  account  in  a  letter  to  his 

fiither  (Florence,  May  30, 1845)  :-— 

'^  . .  Do  you  recollect  the  street  that  used  to  run  from  the  ^t  office  to  the 
cathedral,  or  baptistery — very  narrow  and  Italian,  all  full  of  crimson  draperies 
and  dark  with  old  roofs  ?  Judge  of  my  horror,  when  on  turning  the  comer, 
I  beheld  (as  it  seemed)  the  Rue  St  Honor^  at  Paris,  with  a  whole  row  of 
confectioners*  shops  fresh  gilt,  and  barbers'  between,  and  'Parfumerie  et 
QuincaiUerie,'  within  ten  yards  of  Brunelleschi's  monument !  They  have 
actually  pulled  down  the  whole  street  and  built  a  new  one  instead,  and  a  fit 
one  it  is  for  these  Italians  as  they  are  now,  full  of  bonbons,  segars,  and 
pomatum.  And  actually  when  in  total  despair  I  was  walking  home  with  my 
eyes  on  the  gutter,  wishing  I  could  wash  the  whole  population  of  Floronce 
down  with  it  into  the  sewer,  I  was  aroused  by  nearly  tumbling  over  one  of 
the  parapet  stones  of  the  divine  old  church  of  Or  Sui  Michele,  which  the^ 
have  got  scaffolding  on  both  sides  of  at  once.  I  think  verily  the  Devil  is 
come  down  upon  earth,  having  great  wrath,  because  he  knoweth  that  he  hath 
but  a  short  time  [Rev.  xii.  12jr  And  a  short  time  he  will  have  if  he  goes  on  at 
this  rate,  for  in  ten  years  more  there  will  be  nothing  in  the  world  but  eating* 
houses  and  gambling-houses  and  worse,  and  then  he'll  have  nothing  more  to 
do.  The  French  condemned  the  Convent  of  San  Marco  where  i  am  just 
ffoing,  and  all  the  pictures  of  Fra  Angelico  were  only  saved  by  their  being 
oriven  out  If  I  ever  write  anything  that  this  foul  world  will  listen  to  Twhich, 
.  unless  I  get  more  wicked  or  more  foolish,  I  suppose  I  never  shall),  ana  don't 
black  those  Frenchmen's  faces  for  them  to  some  purpose,  I  wish  my  tongue 
may  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth." 

The  front  ot  the  Duomo  has  only  now  (1903)  been  entirely  completed,  though  the 
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by  Giotto^  at  least  one  of  the  finest  works  of  his  school,  is  used  as  a  carpet 
manufactory.^  In  order  to  see  the  fresco,  I  had  to  get  on  the  top  of  a  loom. 
The  cenacolo  (of  Rafiaelle  ?)  recently  discovered  I  saw  when  the  refectory  it 
adorns  was  used  as  a  coach-house.  The  fresco  which  gave  Rafiaelle  the  idea 
of  the  Christ  of  the  Transfiguration  is  in  an  old  wood-shed  at  San  Miniate, 
concealed  behind  a  heap  of  faggots.  In  June,  1846,  I  saw  Gentile  da 
Fabriano's  picture  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  belonging  to  the  Academy  of 
Florence,  put  face  upmost  in  a  shower  of  rain  in  an  open  cart ;  on  my  suggest- 
ing the  possibility  of  the  rain's  hurting  it,  an  old  piece  of  matting  was  thrown 
over  its  face,  and  it  was  wheeled  away  "  per  essere  pulita."  What  fate  this 
signified  is  best  to  be  discovered  from  the  large  Perugino  in  the  Academy ; 
whose  divine  distant  landscape  is  now  almost  concealed  by  the  mass  of  French 
ultramarine  painted  over  it,  apparently  with  a  common  house-brush,  by  the 
picture-cleaner. 

Not  to  detain  the  reader  by  going  through  the  cities  of  Italy,  I  will  only 
further  mention,  that  at  Padua  the  rain  beats  through  the  west  window  of  the 
Arena  chapel,  and  runs  down  over  the  frescoes;'  that  at  Venice,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1846, 1  saw  three  buckets  set  in  the  Scuola  di  San  Rocco  to  catch  the 
rain  which  came  through  the  canvases  of  Tintoret  on  the  roof;  *  and  that,  while 
the  old  works  of  art  are  left  thus  unprotected,  the  palaces  are  being  restored 
in  the  following  modes :  ^  The  English  residents  knock  out  bow  windows  to  see 


greater  part  was  finished  in  1887.  The  facade  of  S.  Crooe  was  cased  in  white  and 
green  marbles  in  1863,  from  funds  in  large  measure  supplied  by  an  Englishman, 
Mr.  Sloane.    The  construction  of  the  &cade  of  San  Lorenzo  is  now  in  contemplation.] 

*  [It  was  the  monks  who  let  out  the  Great  Refectory  of  S.  Croce  as  a  carpet  manufiic- 
tory ;  since  the  suppression  of  the  Convent,  the  carpets  have  gone,  and  the  Refectory  is 
used  for  the  exhibition  of  various  fragments  of  sculpture,  etc.  Ruskin  bought  a  piece  of 
carpet  there  '^  partly  for  memory  of  the  place,  partly  to  keep  me  well  up  to  the  boiling- 
point  against  the  nation  and  its  ways,  for  I  will  not  for^ve  them  "  (letter  to  his  fiikther, 
June  7)*  The  so-caUed  '*  Last  Supper  of  Raphael "  is  m  the  Refectory  of  the  Convent 
of  Sant'  Onofrio,  which  now  belongs  to  the  Government  and  is  well  kept;  on  the 
other  walls  are  reproductions  of  "  Last  Suppers  "  bv  other  masters.  The  aiscovery  of 
RaphaePs  name  on  the  dress  of  St  Thomas  fed  to  the  fresco  being  attributed  to  him  ; 
it  IS  now  generally  assigned  to  ''the  School  of  Perugino."  The  fresco  from  which 
it  has  been  suggested  that  Raphael  derived  the  idea  of  his  "  Transfiguration  ^  is  in 
the  vestibule  that  serves  as  an  entrance  to  the  church  of  San  Miniato  al  Monte.  It 
was  in  1845  also  that  Ruskin  saw  the  picture  of  Gentile  da  Fabriano  being  carted  o£F; 
the  incident  is  described  in  his  Diary.  The  picture  (No.  165  in  the  Aocademia) 
is  generally  accounted  the  painter's  masterpiece.  The  Perugino  referred  to  is  the 
''i^umption  of  the  Virgin     (No.  57)  for  which  see  below,  p.  84,] 

*  [Of  Padua  in  1845,  Ruskin  wrote  to  his  father  that  it  was  unspoilt  (Fadua, 
Oct  15)  :— 

''This  place  is  the  only  town  in  Italy  in  which  I  have  found  no  important 
change,  and  there  is  in  consequence  still  a  sweet  and  feeling  character  about 
it ;  and  it  is  associated  moreover  with  all  my  childish  pleasure  in  going  to 
Venice,  so  that  I  shall  always  love  it"] 
'  [See  the  letter  to  Severn  in  Appendix  iii.,'Delow,  p.  395.] 

*  [Of  the  state  of  things  at  Venice  (where  in  1845  the  railway  was  approacbing 
completion),  he  wrote  (Sept  10) : — 

"The  afternoon  was  cloudless;  the  sun  intensely  bright — ^the  gliding 
down  the  canal  of  the  Brenta  exquisite.  We  turned  the  comer  of  the  bastion 
where  Venice  once  appeared,  and  behold — the  Greenwich  railway,  only  witJi 
less  arches  and  more  aead  walls,  entirely  cutting  off  the  whole  open  sea  and 
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op  and  down  the  canal;  the  Italians  paint  all  the  marble  white  or  cream 
colour^  stucco  the  fronts^  and  paint  them  in  blue  and  white  stripes  to  imitate 
alabaster.  This  has  been  done  with  Danieli's  hotel,  with  the  north  angle  of  the 
church  of  St.  Mark  (there  taking  the  place  of  the  real  alabasters  which  have 
been  torn  down),  with  a  noble  old  house  in  St.  Mark's  Place,  and  with  several 
in  the  narrow  canals.  The  marbles  of  St.  Mark's,  and  carvinss,  are  being 
scraped  down  to  make  them  look  bright;  the  lower  arcade  of  the  Doge's 
palace  is  white-washed ;  the  entrance  porch  is  being  restored,  the  operation 
having  already  proce^ed  so  far  as  the  knocking  off  of  the  heads  of  the  old 
statues;  an  iron  raisg  painted  black  and  yeUow  has  been  put  round  the 
ooiirt.  Faded  tapestries  and  lottery  tickets  (the  latter  for  the  benefit  of 
charitable  institutions)  are  exposed  for  sale  in  the  council  chambers.^ 

half  the  ci^ — which  now  looks  as  nearly  as  possible  like  Liverpool  at  the  end 
of  the  doek3rard  walL  The  railway  covered  with  busy  workmen — scaffolding 
and  heaps  of  stones — an  Iron  station  where  the  Madonna  del  Acqua  [see 
VoL  I.  p.  643,  II.  p.  227]  used  to  be.  and  a  group  of  omnibus  gondolas,  so— 
[sketch].  When  we  entered  the  Grand  CSinal,  I  was  yet  more  struck,  if 
possible,  by  the  fearful  dilapidation  which  it  has  suffered  in  these  last  five 
years.  Not  only  are  there  two-thirds  of  the  palaces  under  repair — we  know 
what  that  means,  but  they  could  not  stand  without  it ;  thev  are  mouldering 
down  as  if  they  were  all  leaves  and  autumn  had  come  suddenly.  Few  boate 
about — all  deathlike  and  quiet — save  for  the  scaffolding  and  plastering. 
Danieli's  is  peculiarly  remarkable  in  this  respect;  he  has  done  the  thing 
thoroughly.  All  its  rich  marble  front  is  covered  with  a  smooth  polished 
bright  white  stucco — ^painted  in  stripes,  so— [sketch],  in  imitation  of  marble, 
wi&  the  grand  big  blue  sign  in  brilliant  relief  ...  Of  all  the  fearful  changes 
I  ever  saw  wrought  in  a  given  time,  that  on  Venice  since  I  was  last  here  beats. 
It  amounts  to  destruction— all  that  can  be  done  of  picture  now  is  in  the  way 
of  restoration.  The  Foecari  palace  is  all  but  a  total  ruin — ^the  rents  in  its 
walls  are  half  a  foot  wide.  The  interior  court  of  the  Doge's  palace,  especially 
the  part  I  drew,  is  being  repaired— eovered  with  scaffolding,  and  as  a  prepara- 
tory step  they  have  already  knocked  off  the  heads  of  the  statues.  The  area  is 
already  on  one  side  bound  by  iron  railings  of  this  pattern  [sketch],  the  heads 
being  painted  orange  vellow,  the  rest  black — Austrian  colours,  you  know. 
The  front  of  St.  Mark^s  is  being  fitted  with  ^(rand  new  windows,  and  the 
exterior  arosde  of  the  Doge's  palace  has  been  brilliantlv  whitewashed  inside, 
splashing  the  capitals  all  over, — breaking  most  of  them. '] 
^  [Ruskin  was  to  live  to  see  an  extension  of  the  lottery  under  the  shadow  of  St. 

Mark  which  grieved  him  yet  more.    (See  Notes  on  Prout  and  Hunt,  and  St,  Mark*e 

Rmt,eL^).] 
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CHAPTER  II 

OF  THE  THEORETIC  FACULTY  AS  CONCERNED  WITH 
PLEASURES  OF  SENSE 

I  PROCEED,  therefore,  first  to  examine  the  nature  of  what  I 
«  1  Expiana-  ^*^^  Called  the  Theoretic  faculty,  and  to  justify 
tionqf  the  term  my  Substitution  of  the  term  "Theoretic**  for 
"Theoretic:*  "Esthetic,"  which  is  the  one  commonly  now^ 
employed  with  reference  to  it. 

Now  the  term  "  sesthesis  **  properly  signifies  mere  sensual 
perception  of  the  outward  qualities  and  necessary  effects  of 
bodies;  in  which  sense  only,  if  we  would  arrive  at  any 
accurate  conclusions  on  this  difficult  subject,  it  should  alw^ays 
be  used.  But  I  wholly  deny  that  the  impressions  of  beauty 
are  in  any  way  sensual;  they  are  neither  sensual  nor  intel- 
lectual, but  moral :  and  for  the  faculty  receiving  them,  whose 
difference  from  mere  perception  I  shall  immediately  endeavour 
to  explain,  no  term  can  be  more  accurate  or  convenient  than 
that  employed  by  the  Greeks,  "Theoretic,**  which  I  pray 
permission,  therefore,  always  to  use,  and  to  call  the  operation 
of  the  faculty  itself,  Theoria. 

Let  us  begin  at  the  lowest  point,  and  observe,  first,  what 

differences  of  dignity  may  exist  between  different 

diffinwces  qf    kiuds  of  fiBSthctic  or  sensual  pleasure,  properly  so 

rank  in  Plea-      called. 

^^^  Now  it  is  evident  that  the  being  common  to 

brutes,  or  peculiar  to  man,  can  alone  be  no  rational  test 
of  inferiority  or  dignity  in  pleasures.  We  must  not  assume 
that  man  is  the  nobler  animal,  and  then  deduce  the  nobleness 

1  [The  word  "  now  "  was  inserted  in  the  1883  ed.,  with  the  following  note : — 

"  It  was,  of  course^  never  so  used  by  good  or  scholarly  fSiglish  writers, 
nor  ever  could  be."] 
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of  his  delists;  but  we  must  prove  the  nobleness  of  the 
delights,  and  thence  the  nobleness  of  the  animal  The  dignity 
of  affection  is  no  way  lessened,  because  a  large  measure  of 
it  may  be  found  in  lower  animals;  neither  is  the  vileness 
of  gluttony  and  lust  abated,  because  they  are  common  to 
men.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  there  is  a  standard  of  dignity 
in  the  pleasures  and  passions  themselves,  by  which  we  also 
dass  the  creatures  capable  of,  or  suffering  them. 

The  first  great  distinction,  we  observe,  is  that  noted  by 
Aristotle,^  that  men  are  called  temperate  and  in- 
temperate with  regard  to  some,  and  not  so  with  trtM^Uimper- 
respect  to  others;  and  that  those  with  respect  ^1^"^^ 
to  which  they  are  so  called,  are,  by  common 
consent,  held  to  be  the  vilest.  But  Aristotle,  though  ex- 
quisitely subtle  in  his  notation  of  facts,  does  not  frequently 
give  us  satisfactory  account  of,  or  reason  for  them.  Con- 
tent with  stating  the  fact  of  these  pleasiu-es  being  held  the 
lowest,  he  shows  not  why  this  estimation  of  them  is  just, 
and  confuses  the  reader  by  observing  casually  respecting  the 
higher  pleasures,  what  is  indeed  true,  but  appears  at  first 
opposed  to  his  own  position,  namely,  that,  ^'in  these  also 
men  may  be  conceived  as  taking  pleasiu-e  either  rightly,  or 
more  or  less  than  is  right."*  Which  being  so,  and  evident 
capability  of  excess  or  defect  existing  in  pleasures  of  this 
higher  order,  let  us  consider*  how  it  happens  that  men  are  not 
called  intemperate  when  they  indulge  in  excess  of  this  kind ; 

*  <as  3c^  icac  Kaff  virtpPoXrjv  koI  ^AXct^tv.^ 

^  [Btkw9y  iii.  10,  2-4 :  **  When  he  who  loves  honour  or  learning  is  delighted  hj 
that  which  he  loves,  it  is  not  his  hody  that  is  affected,  but  his  mind.  But  men  are 
not  called  either  temperate  or  intemperate  for  their  behaviour  with  regard  to  these 
pleasures;  nor  for  their  behaviour  with  regard  to  any  other  pleasures  that  are  not 
of  the  body.     For  instance,  those  who  are  fond  of  gossip  and  of  telling  stories,  and 

rl  their  days  in  trifles,  are  called  babblers,  but  not  intemperate ;  nor  do  we  apply 
term  to  those  who  grieve  at  the  loss  of  money  or  friends.  Intemperance,  tnen, 
will  be  concerned  with  the  pleasures  of  the  body,  but  not  with  all  even  of  these : 
for  those  who  delight  in  the  case  of  their  eyesight,  in  colours  and  forms  and  painting, 
are  not  called  temperate  or  intemperate  "  (F.  H.  Peters's  translation,  slightly  altered).  J 
*  [Ed.  1  reads  nere  "  we  ought  to  have  been  told/'  and  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph 
adds^  ''This  let  us  attempt  to  ascertain."] 

^  [These  words  follow  immediately  on  the  passage  quoted  in  the  last  note  but  one  : 
''and  yet  in  these  also  men  may  be  conceived, '  etc  J 
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and  what  is  that  difference  in  nature  of  the  pleasure,  which 
diminishes  the  criminality  of  its  excess. 

Men  are  held  intemperate,  only  when  their  desires  ofoer- 
§  4.  mghtuMs  ^^^  ^  preoent  the  action  of  thetr  rewon;^  and 
qftheterm''in'  they  are  indeed  intemperate  in  the  exact  degree 
temperate.  -^  which  such  prevention  or  interference  takes 
place,  and  therefore  in  many  instances  and  acts  which  do 
not  lower  the  world's  estimation  of  their  temperance.  For 
so  long  as  it  can  be  supposed  that  the  reason  has  acted  imper- 
fectly, owing  to  its  own  imperfection,  or  to  the  imperfection  of 
the  premises  submitted  to  it, — as  when  men  give  an  inordinate 
preference  to  their  own  pursuits,  because  they  cannot,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  have  sufficiently  experienced  the  goodness 
and  benefit  of  others; — and  so  long  as  it  may  be  presumed 
that  men  have  referred  to  reason  in  what  they  do,  and  have 
not  suffered  its  orders  to  be  disobeyed  through  mere  impulse 
and  desire,  though  those  orders  may  be  ftdl  of  error  owing 
to  the  reason's  own  feebleness;  so  long,  men  are  not  held 
intemperate.  But  when  it  is  palpably  evident  that  the  reason 
cannot  have  erred,  but  that  its  voice  has  been  deadened  or 
disobeyed ;  and  that  the  reasonable  creature  has  been  dragged 
dead  round  the  waUs  of  his  own  citadel  by  mere  passion,  then, 
and  then  only,  men  are  of  all  held  intemperate.  And  this  is 
evidently  the  case  with  respect  to  inordinate  indulgence  in 
pleasures  of  touch  and  taste ;  for  these,  being  destructive  in 
their  continuance  not  only  of  all  other  pleasures,  but  of 
the  very  sensibilities  by  which  they  themselves  are  received, 
and  this  penalty  being  actually  known  and  experienced  by 
those  indulging  in  them,  so  that  the  reason  cannot  but  pro- 
nounce right  respecting  their  perilousness,  there  is  no  pallia- 
tion of  the  wrong  choice ;  and  the  man,  as  utterly  incapable 
of  Will,*  is  called  intemperate,  or  cucokourTo^. 

It  would  be  weU  if  the  reader  would  for  himself  foUow  out 

*  Comp.  Hooker,  EccL  PoL,  book  i.  chap.  viii. 


^  [The  italics  in  tliiB  para^praph  were  introduced  in  the  1883  edition.  In  ed.  1 
Aristotle's  word  dic<SXa<Frot  was  added  in  brackets  after  ^'held  intemperate."  For 
other  minor  variations  here,  see  Appendix  iv.,  p.  390.] 
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this  subject,  which  it  would  be  irrelevant  here  to  pursue 
jEarther,  observing  how  a  certain  degree  of  intemperance  is 
suspected  and  attributed  to  men  with  respect  to  higher  im- 
pulses; as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  anger,  or  any  other 
passion  criminally  indulged ;  and  yet  is  not  so  attributed  as  in 
the  case  of  sensual  pleasures :  because  in  anger  the  reason  is 
supposed  not  to  have  had  time  to  operate,  and  to  be  itself 
affected  by  the  presence  of  the  passion,  which  seizes  the  man 
involuntanly  and  before  he  is  aware ;  whereas,  in  the  case  of 
the  sensual  pleasures,  the  act  is  deliberate,  and  determined  on 
beforehand,  in  direct  defiance  of  reason.  Nevertheless,  if  no 
precaution  be  taken  against  immoderate  anger,  and  the  passions 
gain  upon  the  man,  so  as  to  be  evidently  wilful  and  imre- 
strained,  and  admitted  contrary  to  aU  reason,  we  begin  to  look 
upon  him  as,  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word,  intemperate ;  and, 
in  consequence,  assign  to  him  his  place,  for  the  time,  among 
the  beasts,  as  definitely  as  if  he  had  yielded  to  the  pleasurable 
temptations  of  touch  or  taste. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  primal  ground  of  inferiority  in  these 
pleasures  is  that  which  proves  their  indulgence  to  « ^  QroundM 
be  contrary  to  reason;  namely,  their  destructive-  qfirkfenorUyin 
ness  upon  prolongation,  and  their  incapabiUty  of  '^^^^Z^ 
coexisting  continually  with  the  better  delights  and  Jectt  qfm- 
true  perfections  of  human  nature.^  perance. 

And  this  incapability  of  continuance  directs  us  to  the 
second  cause  of  their  inferiority ;  namely,  that  they  are  given 
to  us  as  subservient  to  life,  as  instruments  of  our  preservation, 
compelling  us  to  seek  the  things  necessary  to  our  being,  and 
that,  therefore,  when  this  their  function  is  fully  performed, 
they  ought  to  have  an  end ;  and  can  be  only  artificially,  and 
under  high  penalty,  prolonged  But  the  pleasures  of  sight  and 
hearing  are  given  as  gifts.  They  answer  not  any  purposes  of 
mere  existence;  for  the  distinction  of  all  that  is  useful  or 

1  [In  all  edg.  previous  to  1883  these  words  read,  ^'with  other  delights  and  true 
perfections  of  the  system."  They  were  left  in  the  1883  ed.,  Ruskin  adding  in  the 
text :—''(' With  the  better  delights  and  tme  perfections  of  homan  nature/ 1  should 
bare  said)."  The  revised  readmg  was  given  m  the  1888  and  following  eds.^  and  is 
here  retained.] 
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dangerous  to  us  might  be  made,  and  often  is  made,  by  the  eye, 
without  its  receiving  the  slightest  pleasure  of  sight.  We 
might  have  learned  to  distinguish  fruits  and  grain  from  flowers, 
without  having  any  superior  pleasure  in  the  aspect  of  the 
latter;  and  the  ear  might  have  learned  to  distinguish  the 
sounds  that  communicate  ideas,  or  to  recognize  intimations  of 
elemental  danger,  without  perceiving  either  melody^  in  the 
voice,  or  majesty  in  the  thunder.*  And  as  these  pleasures 
have  no  function  to  perform,  so  there  is  no  limit  to  their 
continuance  in  the  accomplishment  of  their  end,  for  they  are 
an  end  in  themselves,  and  so  may  be  perpetual  with  all  of  us; 
being  in  no  way  destructive,  but  rather  increasing  in  exquisite- 
ness  by  repetition. 

Herein,  then,  we  find  very  sufficient  groimd  for  the  higher 
§  6.  Evidence  estimation  of  these  delights ;  first,  in  their  being 
teiwi*^  eternal  and  inexhaustible,  and,  secondly,  in  their 
Sight  and*  ^  being  evidently  no  means  or  instrument  of  life,  but 
Heanng.  ^^^  object  of  Ufc.    Now,  in  whatever  is  an  object 

of  life,  in  whatever  may  be  infinitely  and  for  itself  desired,  we 
may  be  sure  there  is  something  of  divine;  for  Gk)d  will  not 
make  anything  an  object  of  life  to  His  creatures  which  does 
not  point  to,  or  partake  of.  Himself,  t  And  so,  though  we 
were  to  regard  the  pleasures  of  sight  merely  as  the  highest  of 
sensual  pleasures,  and  though  they  were  of  rare  occurrence, 
and,  when  occurring,  isolated  and  imperfect,  there  would  still 
be  a  supernatural  character  about  them,  owing  to  their  self- 
sufficiency.^    But  when,  instead  of  being  scattered,  interrupted, 

*  Modern  philosophy,  on  the  other  hand,  supposes  the  colours  of  flowers 
to  be  of  no  use  to  2i#  at  all ; — and  that  a  bee  couldn't  have  found  its  way  to  a 
thistle  unless  the  flower  had  been  purple !  ^    [1883.] 

t  An  entirely  unwarranted  assertion,  made  evidently  without  reflection, 
and  on  hearsay.  The  paragraph  down  to  ''self-sufficiency"  is  just  as  un- 
necessary as  it  is  insecure.  The  rest  of  the  page  \ue.  the  rest  of  §  6]  is  true, 
and  the  proper  basis  of  following  argrument.     [1883.  J 

1  ["music"  in  ed.  l.J 

'  [Ed.  1  reads,  ''owmg  to  their  permanence  and  self-safficiency,  where  no  other 
sensual  pleasures  are  permanent  or  self-sufficient."] 

'  [See  letter  about  a  paper  on  flowers  and  insects  by  Sir  John  Lubbock  (Lord  Ave- 
bury)  in  Hortue  Jncfti^w  (p.  103,  ed.  1887 ;  p.  119,  ed.  1902).] 
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or  chance-distributed,  they  are  gathered  together,  and  so 
arranged  to  enhance  each  other  as  by  chance  they  could  not 
be,  there  is  caused  by  them  not  only  a  feeling  of  strong  affec- 
ticm  towards  the  object  in  which  they  exist,  but  a  perception 
of  purpose  and  adaptation  of  it  to  our  desires ;  a  perception, 
thoefore,  of  the  immediate  operation  of  the  Intelligence  which 
so  formed  us,  and  so  feeds  us. 

Out  of  which  perception  arise  Joy,  Admiration,  and 
Gratitude. 

Now  the  mere  animal  consciousness  of  the  pleasantness  I 
call  iEsthesis;  but  the  exulting,  reverent,  and  grateful  per- 
ception of  it  I  call  Theoria.  For  this,  and  this  only,  is  the 
fiiU  comprehension  and  contemplation  of  the  Beautiful  as  a 
gift  of  God ;  a  gift  not  necessary  to  our  being,  but  added  to, 
aDd  elevating  it,  and  twofold :  first  of  the  desire,  and  secondly 
of  the  thing  desired. 

And  that  this  jo3rfulness  and  reverence  are  a  necessary  part 
of  Theoretic  pleasiu*e,  is  very  evident,  when  we  „ 
consider  that,  by  the  presence  of  these  feelings,  %uier  pleasures 
tven  the  lower  and  more  sensual  pleasures  may  mayheehwued 
be  rendered  Theoretic.  Thus  Aristotle  has  subtly 
noted  that "  we  call  not  men  intemperate  so  much  with  respect 
to  the  scents  of  roses  or  herb-perfumes  as  of  ointments  and  of 
condiments,*"  though  the  reason  that  he  gives  for  this  be  futile 
enough.^  For  the  fiw*  is,  that  of  scents  artificially  prepared 
the  extreme  desire  is  intemperance ;  but  of  natural  and  God- 
given  scents,  which  take  their  part  in  the  harmony  and 
pleasantness  of  creation,  there  can  hardly  be  intemperance: 
not  that  there  is  any  absolute  difference  between  the  two 
kinds,  but  that  these  are  likely  to  be  received  with  gratitude 
and  jojrfulness  rather  than  those;  so  that  we  despise  the 
seeking  of  essences  and  imguents,  but  not  the  sowing  of  violets 

^  [Here,  in  the  1883  ed.,  Ruskm  noted  :— 

*^  I  forget  what  it  is ;  and  the  reader  need  not  be  troubled  to  find  out" 
The  pwage  foUows  that  from  the  Ethics  cited  above  (iii.  10,  6)  :  "  for  the  intemperate 
delight  in  these  smells  because  they  remind  them  of  the  things  that  they  lust  after. 
You  maj^  indeed,  see  other  people  taking  delight  in  the  smell  of  food  when  thej  are 
hongry ;  but  to  take  delight  in  such  smells  (constantly)  is  the  mark  or  the  intemperate 
man,  as  he  (alone)  is  (constantly)  lusting  after  such  things."] 
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along  our  garden  banks.  But  all  things  may  be  elevated  by 
affection,  as  the  spikenard  of  Mary,  and  in  the  Song  of  Solomon 
the  myrrh  upon  the  handles  of  the  lock,^  and  the  sense  of  Isaac 
of  the  field-firagranee  upon  his  son.'  And  the  general  law 
for  all  these  pleasures  is,  that,  when  sought  in  the  abstract 
and  ardently,  they  are  foid  things;  but  when  received  with 
thankfulness  and  with  reference  to  God's  glory,  they  become 
Theoretic :  and  so  we  may  find  something  divine  in  the  sweet- 
ness of  wild  fruits,  as  weU  as  in  the  pleasantness  of  the  pure 
air,  and  the  tenderness  of  its  natural  perfumes  that  come  and 
go  as  they  list. 

It  will  now  be  imderstood '  why  it  was  formerly  said  in  the 

chapter  respecting  ideas  of  beauty,  that  those  ideas 
Beatuy,  haw  Were  the  subject  of  moral,  and  not  of  intellectual, 
eswr^y        Hor  altogether  of  sensual  perception;  and  why  I 

spoke  of  the  pleasures  connected  with  them  as  de- 
rived from  '^  those  material  sources  which  are  agreeable  to  our 
moral  nature  in  its  purity  and  perfection."  *  For,  as  it  is  neces- 
sary to  the  existence  of  an  idea  of  beauty,  that  the  sensual 
pleasure  which  may  be  its  basis  should  be  accompanied  first 
with  joy,  then  with  love  of  the  object,  then  with  the  perception 
of  kindness  in  a  superior  intelligence,  finally,  with  thankfrdness 
and  veneration  towards  that  intelligence  itself;^  and  as  no 
idea  can  be  at  all  considered  as  in  any  way  an  idea  of  beauty, 
imtil  it  be  made  up  of  these  emotions,  any  more  than  we  can 
be  said  to  have  an  idea  of  a  letter  of  which  we  perceive  the 

*  All  this  is  right ;  and  more  sincerely  and  fiassionately  written  than  its 
affected  manner  would  permit  many  readers  to  believe.  It  unfortunately 
affects  brevity  as  well  as  accuracy,  and  crowds  the  statements  which  should 
have  been  successively  made  and  patiently  explained,  into  a  single  sentence, 
by  some  tempers  entirely  inacceptable.     [1883.] 

*  ["  I  rose  up  to  open  to  my  beloved ;  and  my  hands  dropped  with  myrrh,  and  my 
fingers  with  sweet  smelliuff  myrrh,  upon  the  handles  of  the  lock"  (v.  6).  Tlie  other 
Bible  references  here  are,  Mark  xiv.  3,  Luke  viL  37,  John  xiL  3,  and  Genesis  xxviL  27.] 

*  pBd.  1  read,  "  and  that  of  Isaac  concerning  his  son.] 

*  [The  passage  beginning  here,  and  down  to  the  end  of  §  9,  was  read  by  Ruskin  in 
the  first  lecture  (Nov.  6, 1877)  of  his  Oxford  course,  "  Readings  hi  Modem  Pamten"  in 
order  to  show  that  ''  whatever  other  changes  or  additions  may  have  occurred  in  my 
teaching,  in  this  [t.0.  in  protest  against  sensual  theories  of  art]  it  has  been  consistent 
and  reiterated."] 

*  [Modem  PairUere,  vol.  i.  pt  L  sec.  i.  ch.  vi.  §  2 ;  Vol.  III.  p.  110  of  this  edition.] 
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perfume  and  the  &ir  writing,  without  understanding  the 
eontents  of  it,  or  intent  of  it ;  and  aa  these  emotions  are  in 
DO  way  resultant  from,  nor  ohtainaUe  hy,  any  operation  of 
the  Intellect ;  it  is  evident  that  the  soisation  of  beauty  ia 
not  sensual  on  the  one  hand,  nor  is  it  intellectual  on  the 
other,  but  is  dependent  on  a  pure,  right,  and  open  state  of 
the  heart^  Dependent  both  for  its  truth  and  for  its  in- 
tensity, insomuch  that  even  the  right  after-action  of  the 
Intellect  upon  &cts  of  beauty  so  apprehaided,  is  dependent 
on  the  acuteness  of  the  heart-feeling  about  them.  And  thus 
the  Apostolic  words  come  true,  in  this  xxunop  respect,  as  in 
all  others,  that  men  are  '^alienated  fix}m  the  life  of  God 
throu^  the  ignorance  that  is  in  them,  having  the  Understand-- 
ing  darkened  because  of  the  hardness  of  their  hearts,  and  so, 
being  past  feeling,  give  themselves  up  to  lasciviousness." '  For 
we  do  indeed  see  constantly  thid:  men  having  naturally  acute 
pereeptiona  of  the  beautiful,  yet  not  receiving  it  with  a  pure 
heart,  nor  into  their  hearts  at  all,  never  comprehend  it,  nor 
reoeiye  good  fixun  it ;  but  make  it  a  mere  minister  to  their 
cbaires,  and  accompaniment  and  seasoning  of  lower  saisual 
pleasures,  until  all  their  emotions  take  the  same  earthly  stamp, 
and  the  sense  of  beauty  sinks  into  the  servant  of  lust. 

Nor  is  what  the  world  commcmly  understands  by  the 
onkivation  of  ^  taste,'  an3rthing  m<n*e  or  better  §9. 5^^^^ 
than  this;  at  least  in  times  of  corrupt  and  over-  groMbykmrt^ 
pampoed  civilization,  when  men  bwld  palace$»  *^  *'*'V*<<w»- 
plant  groves,  and  gather  luxuries,  that  they  and  their  devices 
may  hang  in  the  comers  of  the  world  like  fine-spun  cobwebs* 
with  greedy,  puflTed-up,  spider-like  lusts  in  the  middle.  And 
tliis»  which  in  Cbristia^  times  is  the  abuse  and  corruption 
of  the  soise  of  beauty,  was  in  that  Pagan  life  oi  whipb 
St.  Paul  speaks,  little  less  than  the  essence  of  it,  and  the 

>  [In  aH  eds.  before  1883  tiiere  was  mdj  a  eonuna  here,  and  the  word  ^dependent" 
did  not  ooenr.    In  breaking  up  the  sentences  in  1888,  Ruskin  noted  : — 

'^  I  am  shorter  hreathed  at  tixty^^hree  than  I  was  at  six-and-twenty ;  and 
am  obliged  to  help  myself  to  a  comfortable  foil-stop,  before  I  can  get  on  with 
my  own  sentence.  ] 
'  [Ephesians  iv.  18, 10.    The  quotation  marks  and  italics  were  introduced  in  the 
1883  ed. ;  asin  the  case  of  the  word  <<  heart"  at  the  end  of  §  10.] 

IV.  D 
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best  they  had.  I  do  not  know  that  of  the  expressions  of 
affection  towards  external  nature  to  be  found  among  Heath^i 
writers,  there  are  any  of  which  the  leading  thought  leans 
not  towards  the  sensual  parts  of  her.  Her  beneficence  they 
sought,  and  her  power  they  shunned;  her  teaching  through 
both  they  understood  never.  The  pleasant  influences  of  soft 
winds,  and  ringing  streamlets,  and  shady  coverts,  of  the  violet 
couch  and  pk^e-tree  shade,  they  received,  perhaps,  in  a  more 
noble  way  than  we;  but  they  found  not  anything,  except 
«  10  Eowesh  ^^^"»  upon  the  bare  mountain,  or  in  the  ghostly 
aUddbyqffbo-  gl&L  They  lovcd  the  Hybla  heather  "^  more  for 
^^'  its  sweet  hives  than  its  purple  hues.      But  the 

Christian  Theoria  seeks  not,  though  it  accepts  and  touches 
with  its  own  purity,  what  the  Epicurean  sought;  but  finds 
its  food  and  the  objects  of  its  love  everywhere,  in  what  is 
harsh  and  fearful  as  well  as  in  what  is  kind :  nay,  even  in  all 
that  seems  coarse  and  commonplace,  seizing  that  whidi  is 
good;  and  sometimes  delighting  more  at  finding  its  table 
spread  in  strange  places,  and  in  the  presence  of  its  enanies, 
and  its  honey  coming  out  of  the  rock,  than  if  all  were  har- 
monized into  a  less  wondrous  pleasure ;  hating  only  what  is  self- 
sighted  and  insolent  of  men's  work,  despising  all  that  is  not 
of  (Jod,  unless  reminding  it  of  Grod,  yet  able  to  find  evidence 
of  Him  still  where  all  seems  forgetful  of  Him,  and  to  turn 
that  into  a  witness  of  His  working  which  was  meant  to  ob- 
scure it;  and  so  with  clear  and  unoffended  sight  bdbolding 
Him  for  ever,  according  to  the  written  promise,  ''Blessed 
are  the  pure  in  hearty  for  they  shall  see  Gfod."  ^ 

*  In  the  old  edition,  "  the  Hybla  heather  they  loved,"  because  I  thought 
it  classical  and  dignified  to  put  subject  before  predicate.  So  above,  ''her 
teaching  they  understood  never/'  with  double  inversion,  verb  before  adverb. 
The  contents  of  the  paragraph  are  good,  and  were  developed  at  length  in  the 
third  volume.'     [1883.] 

•  .11 

1  TMatthew  v.  8.] 
>  [Ch.  xiii.,  ''Of  Classical  Landscape."] 
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CHAPTER  III 

OF  ACCURACY  AND  INACCURACY  IN  IMPRESSIONS 

OF  SENSE* 

HiTHEHTO  we  have  observed  only  the  distinctions  of  dignity 
unong  pleasures  of  sense,  considered  merely  as  g  i_^  ^Ao^ 
such,  and  the  way  in  which  any  of  them  may  '^'jf*'^,^* 
become  theoretic   in   being   received  with  right  Hve  faculty  to 

fcdinif.  he  determined  f 

But  as  we  go  farther,  and  examine  the  distinctive  nature 
of  ideas  of  beauty,  we  shaU,  I  believe,  perceive  something 
in  them  besides  aesthetic  pleasure,  something  which  attests 
a  more  important  function  belonging  to  them  than  attaches 
to  other  sensual  ideas,  and  exhibits  a  more  exalted  character 
in  the  faculty  by  which  they  are  received.  And  this  was  what 
I  alluded  to  when  I  said  in  the  chapter  already  referred 
to  (§  1)^  that  "we  may  indeed  perceive,  as  far  as  we  are 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  Grod,  that  we  have  been  so 
constructed  as  in  a  healthy  state  of  mind  to  derive  pleasure 
from  whatever  things  are  illustrative  of  that  nature.'* 

This  point  it  is  necessary  now  farther  to  develope. 

*  Without  giving  new  headings  to  chapters,  I  think  it  will  be  useful  to 
maik  occasionally  for  the  reader,  in  simpler  terms  than  he  finds  in  the  text, 
the  real  progress  of  the  argument 

The  first  chapter  asserts,  and  I  think  with  sufiSdent  force  proves,  that  the 
external  creation  is  not  merely  useful  to  man  in  furnishing  him  with  food,  but 
chiefly  in  giving  him  subjects  of  admiration  and  reflection. 

The  second  chapter  asserts  (but  has  not  yet  attempted  to  prove)  that  this 
creation  cannot  be  rightly  admired,  nor  truly  thought  of,  but  as  the  work  and 
gift  of  a  loving  Creator. 

The  third  chapter  now  enters  on  the  question,  what  parts  or  characters  of 
ottoial  things  bear  most  clearly  the  evidence  of  bavins  been  so  created ;  and 
hy  what  equities  we  discern  and  prefer  them.'    [1888.] 

^  rrbe  chapter,  referred  to  above  (p.  48),  on  '<  Ideas  of  Beauty,"  in  vol  i.  of  the 
hook.  Vol  lU.  p.  100  hi  this  edition.1 

'  [This  note  was  m  the  ed.  of  1888  printed  at  the  head  of  the  chapter.] 
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Our  first  inquiry  must  evidently  be,  how  we  are  authorized 
to  affirm  of  any  man's  mind,  that  it  is  in  a  healthy  state  or 
otherwise,  respecting  impressions  of  sight ;  ^  and  what  canon  or 
test  there  is  by  which  we  may  determine  of  these  impressions 
that  they  are  or  are  no^  "lightly  esteemed  beautifuL  For  it 
does  not  at  first  appear  easy  to  prove  that  men  ought  to 
like  one  thing  rather  than  another;  and  alUiough  this  is 
granted  generally  by  men's  speaking  of  *  bad '  or  'good'  taste, 
vet  the  right  of  individual  opinion  (sopietimes  claimed  ev^ 
m  moral  mattery,  though  then  palpably  without  foundation) 
does  not  appear  altogether  irrational  in  matters  aesthetic, 
wherein  little  operation  of  voluntary  choice  is  supposed 
possible^  It  would  appear  strange,  for  instance,  to  assert, 
respecting  a  particular  person  who  preferred  the  scent  of 
violets  to  that  of  roses,  that  he  had  no  right  to  do  so.  And 
yet,  while  I  have  said  that  the  sensation  of  beauty  is  intuitive 
and  necessary,  as  men  derive  pleasure  ftom  the  scent  of  a 
rose,  I  have  assumed  that  there  are  some  sources  from  which 
rt  is  rightly  derived,  and  others  from  which  it  is  wrongly 
deriv^;  ip  other  words,  that  men  h^ve  no  right  to  thin? 
some  things  beautifri}  and  qo  right  to  remain  apathetic  with 
regard  Xo  others. 

Hence  th^n  arise  twp  <]^uestions,  according  to  the  sense 

in  which  the  word  right  is  taken:  the  first,  in 
what  sefue  man  ^^**  ^^y  *^  impression  of  scusc  m$iy  be  dcQeptke, 
"HM^and  *^^  therefore  a  conclusion  respecting  it  untrue; 
f^wnmg'^be  and  the  seocmd,  in  what  way  ap  impression  of 
Jl^^lJJl^*'    sense,  or  the  prefb^nce  of  one,  may  be  a  sulj- 

jept  qt  xviU,  and  therefore  of  mwaj  duty  or 
ddinqurai<y« 

^  rrh^  woi44  ^'sefp^ctwr  uppvMsioas  ai  mA\"  waro  tnuispoMd  to  this  place  in 
the.  1883  ed, ;  in  pivvio^B  eOt.  thef  came  after  ^^an^  man  8  mina*'  I  the  1883  e^  '^ 
ineerted  the  "  and  '*  hefbre  '^  what  canon*''  The  latter  passage  was  different  in  ed.  1^ 
which  reads  thus : — 

^^  What  canon  or  test  is  there  .  .  .  heautlfhlf  T6  what  antheri^  whsn 
men  ave  at  variance  with  eadi  ether  en  this  sahieet,  shall  it  he  depirtai  tt 
judce  which  is  right?  or  is  these  any  such  aathentv  ev  eaaea  «t  all? 

''For  it  does  not  •  .  .  taste,  it  is  frequently  oenied,  when  we  presi  to 
pwtieuhn,  hf  the  assaitioB  of  mck  individaal  that  he  hat  a  light  to  hit 
opinion— a  right  which  is  sometimes  chimed  even  in  maml  mattersi  thMil 
the^  palpably  mthont  Ibaadation^  hu^  whkh  does  net  appear/'  etc] 
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To  the  first  of  these  questions  I  answer^  tl^it  we  caiinot 
speak  of  the  immediate  impression  of  sense  as  false,  nw  of 
its  preference  to  others  as  mistak^i:  for  no  one  can  be  de» 
eeived  respectii^  the  actual  sensation  he  perceives  or  prefers.* 
But  falsity  may  attach  to  his  assertion  or  supposition,  that 
what  he  himself  perceives  is  from  the  same  oJbgect  perceived 
by  others,  or  is  always  to  be  by  himself  perceived,  or  is 
always  to  be  by  himself  preferred ;  and  when  we  speak  of  a 
man  as  wrong  in  his  impressions  of  smise,  we  either  mean 
that  he  feels  differently  from  all,  or  from  a  majority,  re- 
electing a  certain  object,  or  that  he  prefers  at  present  thos6 
of  his  impressions  which  ultimately  he  will  not  prefer. 

To  the  second  I  answer,  that  over  immediate  impressions 
and  inunediate  preferences  we  have  no  power,  but  ov«r  t^- 
imate  impressknis,  and  especially  ultimate  preferences^  we  have ; 
and  that,  though  we  can  neither  at  once  choose  whether  wtf 
shall  see  an  otgect  red,  green,  or  blue,  nor  determine  to  like 
Uie  red  better  than  the  blue,  or  the  blue  better  than  the  red^ 
]ret  1^  can,  if  we  choose,  make  ourselves  ultimately  susceptiUe 
of  such  imjnressions  in  other  dqprees^  aod  capable  of  plmsuito 
in  them  in  different  measure.  And  seeing  that  wherever 
power  of  any  kmd  is  given  time  is  respcmsibihty  attached,  it 
is  the  duty  of  men  to  prefer  certain  impressicms  of  sense  to 
others,  because  they  have  the  power  c^  doing  sat    And  tins 

*  I  bave  not  sufficiently  carried  oat  the  analysis  here.  No  note  is  taken 
in  the  passage  of  diseased  conditions  o/  the  organs;  or  imperfeet  ones; 
jMudiee  or  colour-blindness  is  not  thought  of  as  aff^sttng  the  argumeni  Bat 
it  is  supposed  that  there  may  not  be  exact  similarity  in  sensations^  even  among 
healthy  and  well-organized  persons,  and  that  when  we  say  that  we  dislike,  or 
bke,  peppermint  or  aniseed,  it  is  conceivable  that  peppermint  to  some  nosed 
■Migr  not  be  exactly  the  same  thing  as  peppermint  to  others.  It  is,  however, 
moat  rational  and  simple  to  assume  what  is  certainly  the  clearest  probability, 
that  the  general  sensations  of  humanity  are  approximately  alike ;  that  a  taste 
for  gariie  or  wdiseed  is  an  artifdally  acquired  <me,  and  that  one  ibr  ellstor  dA 
0r  aaaloetida  ^  would  only  be  aoquired  by  great  perseverAHot*    J[188S.] 

t  This  rather  astounding  paragraph  was  anciently  partea  from  the  pre- 
ceding text  only  by  a  semicolon !  I  have  fenced  it,  at  least,  with  two  nill- 
atops ;  for  it  is,  in  fact,  the  radical  theorem,  not  only  of  this  book,  but  of  all 
tny  writings  en  art.     [1888.] 


[Of.  a  simikr  remark  in  LtU9r9  It  a  OoOe^  Friend,  Vol  I.  p.  450.] 
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is  precisdy  analogous  to  the  law  of  the  moral  world,  whereby 
men  are  supposed  not  only  capable  of  governing  their  likes 
and  dislikes,  but  the  whole  culpability  or  propriety  of  actions 
is  dependent  upon  this  capability ;  so  that  men  are  guilty  or 
otherwise,  not  for  what  they  do,  but  for  what  they  desire,  the 
command  being  not  Thou  shalt  obey,  but  Thou  shalt  love,  the 
Lord  thy  God ;  a  vain  command  if  men  were  not  capable  of 
governing  and  directing  their  affections.^ 

I  assert,  therefore,  that  even  with  respect  to  impressions 

of  sense,  we  have  a  power  of  preference,  and  a 

power  we  have    Corresponding  duty;  and  I  shaU  show  fu*st  the 

overimpree-      nature  of  the  powcr,  and  afterwards  the  nature 

•^^•^    of  the  duty. 

Let  us  take  an  instance  from  one  of  the  lowest  of  the 
senses,  and  observe  the  kind  of  power  we  have  over  the 
impressions  of  lingual  taste.  On  the  first  offering  of  two 
different  things  to  the  palate,  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  pre- 
vent or  command  the  instinctive  preference.  One  will  be 
unavoidably  and  helplessly  preferred  to  the  other.  But  if 
the  same  two  things  be  submitted  to  judgment  frequently  and 
attentively,  it  will  be  often  found  that  their  relations  change. 
The  palate,  which  at  first  perceived  only  the  coarse  and  violait 
qualities  of  either,  will,  as  it  becomes  more  experienced,  acquire 
greater  subtlety  of  discrimination,  perceiving  in  both  characters' 
at  first  unnoticed,  which  on  continued  experience  will  probably 
become  more  influential  than  the  first  impressions ;  and  what- 
ever this  final  verdict  may  be,  it  is  felt  by  the  person  who 
gives  it,  and  received  by  others,  as  a  more  correct  one  than 
the  first. 

So,  then,  the  power  we  have  over  the  preference  of  im- 
o  ^  j^gpgnoe  pressions  of  taste  is  not  actual  nor  immediate,  but 
an  acutenese  qf  only  a  powcr  of  testing  and  comparing  them  fre- 
atientum.  queutly  and  carefully,  until  that  which  is  the  more 
permanent,  the  more  consistently  agreeable,  be  determined. 

'  [Matthew  xxiL  37.     Ed.  1  reads :  "  whicb^  if  men  were  not  .  .  .  affections^  would 
be  the  command  of  an  impossibility.  ^H 

'  [For  ^^characters'*  ed.  1  reads  ^^agreeable  or  disagreeable  qualities."] 
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But  Tidien  the  instrument  of  taste  is  thus  in  some  degree 
perfected  and  rendered  subtle,  by  its  being  practised  upon  a 
single  object,  its  conclusions  will  be  more  rapid  with  respect 
to  others ;  and  it  will  be  able  to  distinguish  more  quickly  in 
other  things,  and  even  to  prefer  at  once  those  qualities  which 
are  calculated  finally  to  give  it  most  pleasure,  though  more 
capable  with  respect  to  those  on  which  it  is  more  frequently 
exercised ;  whence  people  are  called  ^judges '  with  respect  to 
this  or  that  particular  object  of  Taste. 

Now,  that  verdicts  of  this  kind  are  received  as  authorita- 
tive by  others,  proves  another  and  more  important  o  ^  animate 
fiict;  namely,  that  not  only  changes  of  opinion  canehtiUmi 
take  place  in  consequence  of  experience,  but  that  ^^^*^^^' 
those  changes   are   from   variation  of  opinion   to   miity  of 
opinion; — and  that  whatever  may  be  the  differences  of  esti- 
mate among  unpractised  or  uncultivated  tastes,  there  will  be 
unity  of  taste  among  the  experienced;  and  that,  therefore, 
the  result  of  repeated  trial  and  experience  is  to  arrive  at 
principles  of  preference  in  some  sort  conmion  to  all,  and  which 
are  a  part  of  our  nature. 

I  select  the  sense  of  taste  for  an  instance,  because  it  is  the 
least  feivourable  to  the  position  I  hold,  since  there  is  more 
latitude  allowed,  and  more  actual  variety  of  verdict,  in  the 
case  of  this  sense  than  of  any  other,  and  yet,  however  sus- 
ceptible of  variety  even  the  ultimate  approximations  of  its 
prefarences  may  be,  the  authority  of  judges  is  distinctly 
allowed;  and  we  hear  every  day  the  admission,  by  those  of 
unpractised  palate,  that  they  are,  or  may  be,  wrong  in  their 
o[Mnions  respecting  the  real  pleasurableness  of  things  either 
to  themselves  or  to  others. 

The   sense,  however,  in  which  they  thus  use  the  wcMrd 
**  wrong  **  is  merely  that  of  falseness  or  inaccuracy  §  q^  what 
in  conclusion,  not  of  moral  delinquency.      But  duty  u  attached 
there  is,  as  I  have  stated,  a  duty,  more  or  less  averJ^^ 
imperative,  attached  to  every  power  we  possess,  *wm*  ^z/^^wwe. 
and  therefore  to  this  power  over  the  lower  senses  as  weU  as 
to  all  others. 
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And  this  duty  is,  evidently,  to  bring  erery  sense  into  thit 
state  of  ctdtivation  in  wliich  it  stiall  form  the  truest  ccmdu- 
si<ms  respecting  all  that  is  submitted  to  it,  and  procure  us  the 
greatest  amount  of  pleasure  consistent  with  its  due  relation  to 
other  senses  and  ftmctions.  Which  three  constituents  of  per* 
flection  in  sense,  (1)  true  judgment,  (2)  maximum  sensibility, 
and  (8)  right  relation  to  others,  are  inviariaUy  coexistent  and 
involved  one  by  the  other ;  for  the  true  judgment  is  the  result 
of  the  high  sensibility,  and  the  high  sensibility  of  the  rig^t  re*' 
laticm.'*  Thus,  for  instance,  with  respect  to  pleasures  of  taste, 
it  is  our  duty  not  to  devote  sudi  inordinate  attention  to  the 
discriminaticm  of  them  as  must  be  inconsistent  with  our  pur^ 
suit,  and  destructive  of  our  capacity,  of  higher  and  pre£eraMe 
pkasines,  but  to  cultivate  the  sense  of  them  in  that  way  whicfa 
is  consistent  with  all  other  good ;  by  temparance,  namely,  and 
by  such  attention  as  the  mind,  at  certain  resting  moments, 
may  fttiiy  pay  even  to  so  ignoble  a  source  of  pleasure  as  thia 
By  which  discipline  we  i^iall  bring  the  foculty  of  taste  itsdf 
to  its  real  maximum  of  sensibility ;  t  for  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  health,  himger,  and  such  general  refinement  of  bodily 
habits  as  shall  make  the  body  a  perfect  and  fbae  instrument 
in  all  respects,  are  better  promoters  of  actual  enjoyment  c^ 
taste,  than  the  rickened,  sluggirii,  hardnstimulated  fastidious- 
ness of  Epictuism« 

So  also  it  will  owtainly  be  found  with  all  the  setises,  that 
§  7.  How  r$-  they  hidividually  recave  the  greatest  and  purest 
•••'^''^  pleasure  when  they  are  in  right  ccmdition  and 

degree  of  subordination  to  all  the  rest ;  and  that  by  the  over- 
cidtivation  of  any  oat  (for  morbid  sources  of  pleasure,  and 
correspondent  temptations  to  irrational  indulgence,  confessedly 
are  attached  to  all)  we  shall  add  more  to  their  power  as  instru- 
ments of  punishment  than  of  pleasure. 

*  This  paragraph  reads  rather  headlong,  again ;  but  it  is  well  considered 
and  extremely  weighty  and  valuable.     [188S.1 

f  Alas,  for  all  Uiit  fine  talking,  I  never  todt  pains  enongh  to  letm  fnm  ny 
father  to  be  a  good  judge  of  wine;  an  unfilial  folly  of  which  I  daily  repent, — 
with  such  a  sense  of  its  cruelty  and  absurdity  as — I  need  not  try  to  express, 
since  it  would  not  be  believed.     [188S.] 
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If  then,  as  vre  find  ib  this  example  of  the  lowest  sense^  the 
power  we  have  over  sensation  depends  mainly  on  the  exercise 
of  attention  through  certain  prolonged  periods ;  and  if  by  this 
exercise  we  arrive  at  ultimate,  constant,  and  common  sources  6t 
igreeableness,  casting  off  those  which  are  external,  accidental^ 
and  individual ;  ^  that  which  is  required  in  order  to  the  attain- 
ment of  accurate  conclusions  respecting  the  essence  of  the 
Beautiful  is  nothing  more  than  earnest,  loving,  and  imselfish 
attention  to  our  impi^essions  of  it,  by  which  those  which  arc 
shaUow,  false,  or  peculiar  to  times  and  temperaments,  may  be 
distinguished  from  those  that  are  eternal  And  this  dweUibg 
npon  and  fond  contemplation  of  them  (the  Anschauung  of  the 
Germans),*  is  t)erhap8  as  much  as  was  meant  hy  the  Greek 
Theoria :  and  it  is  indeed  a  very  noble  exercise  ctf  the  souls  of 
men,  and  <me  by  which  tiiey  are  peculiarly  distinguished  from 
the  anima  of  lower  creatures,  whidi  cannot,  I  think,  be  proved 
to  have  any  dqpacity  of  contemplation  at  all,  but  only  a  rest*- 
kss  vividness  of  percepticm  and  concefition,  the  ^^fiemcy"  <tf 
Hooker  {JEccL  Pol,  book  L  chap,  vl  2).' 

But  two  very  important  points  are  to  be  observed  respect- 
ing the  directioil  and  disdf^e  of  the  attention  in  the  early 

*  I  have  not  the  least  idea,  now,  what  the  **  Anschauung  "  of  the  Germans 
it;  and  whatOTer  it  may  be,  beg  my  pupils  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
a    [18SS.]» 

^  [Ed.  1  does  not  tsontain  the  passage  "  If  then,  as  we  find  .  .  .  indiridusl,''  trat 
loris.  <' That  than  which  is  required/'  etc] 

'  [Ed.  1  adds  a  farther  sentence  to  this  paragraph  thus  : — 

''  And  yet  this  dwelling  upon  them  comes  not  up  to  that  which  I  wish  to 
ajfcprsss  by  the  word  Theoria^  unless  it  be  aecompamed  by  full  perception  of 
their  beiuK  a  gift  from  and  nlanifestation  of  God^  and  of  all  those  other  nobler 
emotittis  before  described^  since  not  until  so  felt  is  their  essential  iiature 
comprehended."] 
^  [But  see  in  Love's  MHnie,  ch.  iii.^  a  passaffe  in  which  Ruskin  explains  that  ''fbr 
^Mt  IS  now  called  'aestheeis'  he  used  the  word  'sensation'  (the  sensation  of  cold  or 
^sst,  of  a  peacock's  or  a  lark's  cry,  etc).    ''But/'  he  adds,  "for  the  Perception  of 
Beavtv,  1  always  used  Plato's  word,  which  is  the  proper  word  in  Greek,  and  uie  only 
poMible  tingie  word  that  can  be  used  in  any  other  language  by  any  man  who  under- 
stands the  subject,  —  'Theoria,'  —  the  Germans  only  naving  a  term  parallel  to  it, 
'Anschauung/  assumed  to  be  its  equivalent  in  p.  22  of  the  old  edition  of  Modem 
f^ntUen,  hut  which  is  not  its  real  equivalent,  for  Anschauung  does  not  (I  believe) 
wktde  bodily  sensation,  whereas  Plato's  Theoria  does,  so  &r  as  is  necessary;  and 
Buue.  somewhat  more  than  Plato's."    l''or  Rusldn's  dislike  of  German  philosophy, 
tee  tiie  parody  in  the  next  volume,  ch.  zii.  §  3  n.  and  Appendix  ii.,  and  Prateriia,  L 
d».xiLjf252.J 
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stages  of  judgment.  The  first,  that,  for  beneficent  purposes, 
^s.  Errors  *^^  nature  of  man  has  been  made  reconcilabk 
induced  by  the  by  custom  to  many  things  naturally  painful  to  it, 
power  of  habu.  ^^j  ^^^^  improper  for  it;  and  that  therefcHre, 
though  by  continual  experience,  united  with  thou^t,  we  may 
discover  that  which  is  best  of  several,  yet  if  we  submit 
ourselves  to  authority  or  fashion,  and  dose  our  eyes,  we 
may  be  by  custom  made  to  tolerate,  and  even  to  love  and 
long  for,  that  which  is  naturally  painful  and  pernicious  to 
us;  whence  arise  incalculable  embarrassments  on  the  subject 
of  art. 

The  second,  that,  in  order  to  the  discovery  of  that  which  is 
%^.The  necee-  better  of  two  things,  it  is  necessary  that  both  should 
Hty  (feubmis'  be  equally  submitted  to  the  attention,  and  therefore 
^agw^fijSig'  that  wc  should  have  so  much  faith  in  authority  as 
^''^^^'  shall  make  us  repeatedly  observe  and  attend  to  that 

which  is  said  to  be  right,  even  though  at  present  we  may  not 
feel  it  so.  And  in  the  right  mingling  of  this  faith  with  the 
openness  of  heart  which  proves  all  thii^  lies  the  great  diffi- 
culty of  the  cultivation  of  the  taste,  as  far  as  the  spirit  of  the 
scholar  is  concerned ;  though,  even  when  he  has  this  spirit,  he 
may  be  long  retarded  by  having  evil  examples  submitted  to  him 
by  ignorant  masters.* 

The  temper,^  therefore,  by  which  right  taste  is  formed,  is 
characteristically  patient.  It  dwells  upon  what  is  submitted  to 
it.  It  does  not  trample  upon  it,  lest  it  should  be  pearls,  even 
though  it  look  like  husks.  It  is  a  good  ground,  soft,  pene- 
trable, retentive ;  it  does  not  send  up  thorns  of  unkind  thoughts, 
to  choke  the  weak  seed;  it  is  hungry  and  thirsty  too,  and 
drinks  all  the  dew  that  falls  on  it.     It  is  ^^  an  honest  and  good 

*  This  and  the  aext  paragraph  are  of  extreme  value  and  importance.  The 
eleventh  paragraph  should  be  also  remembered  in  connection  with  them. 
[1888.] 

^  [The  passage  from  here  to  the  end  of  §  9  is  §  2  in  Frondee  AgreHei,  For 
^'charactensticallv"  ed.  1  reads  '^ first" ;  and  in  ed.  i  there  are  commas  and  in  ed.  2 
semicolons  instead  of  fall-stops^  after  "  submitted  to  it/'  ^^  husks/'  and  ^' falls  on  it^ 
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heart,'*  ^  that  shows  no  too  ready  springing  before  the  sun  be  up, 
but  fEuls  not  afterwards ;  it  is  distrustfid  of  itself,  so  as  to  be 
ready  to  believe  and  to  try  all  things,  and  yet  so  trustful  of 
itself,  that  it  will  neither  quit  what  it  has  tried,  nor  take  any- 
thing without  trying.  And  the  pleasure  which  it  has  in  things 
that  it  finds  true  and  good  is  so  great,  that  it  cannot  possibly 
be  led  aside  by  any  tricks  of  fashion,  or  diseases  of  vanity ;  it 
cannot  be  cramped  in  its  conclusions  by  partialities  and  hypo- 
crisies; its  visions  and  its  delights  are  too  penetrating,  too 
living,  for  any  whitewashed  object  or  shallow  fountain  long  to 
endure  or  supply.  It  clasps  all  that  it  loves  so  hard,  that  it 
crushes  it  if  it  be  hollow. 

Now,  the  conclusions  of  this  disposition  are  sure  to  be 
eventually  right ;  more  and  more  right  according  « ^^  ^^  ^ 
to  the  general  maturity  of  all  the  powers,  but  it  scope  qf  ma- 
is  sure  to  come  {quite)  *  right  at  last,  because  its  ^^^i^'^' 
operation  is  in  analogy  to,  and  in  harmony  with,  the  whole 
spirit  of  the  Christian  moral  system,  and  must  ultimately  love 
and  rest  in  the  great  sources  of  happiness  common  to  all  the 
human  race,  and  based  on  the  relations  they  hold  to  their 
Creator. 

These  common  and  general  sources  of  pleasure  consist,  I 
believe,  in  a  certain  seal,  or  impress  of  divine  work  and 
character,  upon  whatever  God  has  wrought  in  all  the  world ; 
only,  it  being  necessary  for  the  perception  of  them,  that  their 
contraries  should  also  be  set  before  us,  these  divine  char- 
acteristics, though  inseparable  from  all  divine  works,  are  yet 
suffered  to  exist  in  such  varieties  of  degree,  that  their  most 
limited  manifestation  shall,  in  opposition  to  their  most  abund- 
ant, act  as  a  foil  or  contrary ;  just  as  we  conceive  of  cold  as 
contrary  to  heat,  though  the  most  extreme  cold  we  can  pro- 
duce or  conceive  is  not  inconsistent  with  an  unknown  amount 
of  heat  in  the  body. 

*  I  have  inserted  this  "  quite  "  because  I  meant  it,  and  the  sentence  needs 
it ;  bat  I  must  beg  the  reader  to  observe  that  I  don't,  even  now,  think  myself 
910^  right  in  all  matters,  even  of  taste.     [1883.] 

*  [Lake  viiL  15.] 
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Our  purity  of  taste,  therefore,  is  best  tested  by  its  loii- 
§  11.  Haufdu-  versality ;  for  if  we  can  only  admire  this  thing  or 
HnguukabUB  that,  we  may  be  sure  that  our  cause  ftvr  liking  is 
fnmfaketoiu.  ^  ^  ^^^  ^j  ^^^  nature^     But  if  we  can  per- 

eeive  beauty  in  everything  of  God's  doing,  we  may  argue  that 
we  have  reached  the  true  perception  of  its  universal  laws. 
Hence,  false  taste  may  be  known  by  its  finstidiousness,  by  its 
demands  of  pomp,  splendour,  and  unusual  combination,  by  its 
aijoyment  CHiily  of  particular  styles  and  modes  of  things,  and 
by  its  pride  also:  foi*  it  is  for  ever  meddling,  mending,  ac^ 
cumulating,  and  self-exulting;  its  e^  is  always  upon  itsdf^ 
and  it  tests  all  things  round  it  by  the  way  they  fit  it.  But 
true  taste  is  foe  ever  growing,  learning,  readmg,  worshipping, 
laying  its  hand  upon  its  moutii  because  it  is  astcmidied, 
lamenting  over  itseLP,  and  testing  itself  by  the  way  that  it  fits 
things.^  And  it  finds  whereof  to  feed,  and  whereby  to  grow, 
in  all  things.  The  complaint  so  often  heard  from  young 
artists,  that  they  have  not  within  their  rtach  materials  or 
subjects  enough  for  their  fancy,  is  utterly  groundless,  and  the 
sign  only  df  their  own  Uindness  and  inefficiency ;  for  there  is 
that  to  be  seen  in  every  street  and  lane  of  every  city,— =that  to 
be  felt  and  found  in  every  human  heart  and  countenance, — 
that  to  be  loved  in  every  roadside  weed  and  moss-grown  wall 
which,  in  the  hands  of  foithful  m«i,  may  convey  emoticma  of 
glory  and  sublimity  continual  and  exalted. 

Let  therefore  the  young  artist  beware  of  the  spurit  of 
S 12.  The  Choice ;  *  it  is  an  insolent  spirit  at  the  best,  and 
hmger  qfa  comnumly  a  base  and  blind  one  too,  checking  dll 
•pirit  qf  choke;  p^^gj^g  ^nj  Hastiug  all  power,  encowaging  weak- 
nesses, pampering  partialities,  and  teaching  us  to  look  to 
accidents  ai  nature  for  liie  hdlp  and  the  joy  which  should 
come  from  our  own  hearts.     He  draws  nothing  well  who 

♦  "  Nothing  comes  amiss, 
A  good  digestion  tuimetfa  all  to  health." — O.  Herbert.* 


ifV( 
«  [Tl 


ery  true  of  Rutldn  himself;  see  above.  Introduction,  p.  tttjx.] 
The  Church  Porch,  Ix.] 
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thirsta  not  to  draw  everything ;  when  a  good  painter  $hrink8> 
it  is  because  he  is  humbled,  not  fastidious;  when  he  stops» 
it  is  because  he  is  surfeited,  and  not  because  he  thuU^s 
Nature  has  given  him  unkindly  food,  or  that  he  fears 
femine.*^ 

Hence,  it  beoomea  a  more  imperative  duty  to  accustom 
ourselves  to  the  enjoymoit  of  those  pleasures  of  j  is.  And 
aght  which  are  most  elevated  in  character,  because  «w»»«%- 
these  are  not  only  the  most  acute,  but  the  most  easily,  con- 
stantly, and  unselfishly  attainaUct  For  had  it  been  ordained 
bjr  the  Almighty'  that  the  highest  pleasures  of  sight  should 
be  those  of  most  difficult  attainment,  and  that  to  arrive  at  them 
it  should  be  necessary  to  acoimiulate  gilded  palaces,  tower  over 
tower,  and  pile  artificial  mountains  around  insinuated  lakes, 
tliere  would  have  been  a  direct  contradiction  between  the  un- 
selfish duties  and  inherent  desires  of  every  individual  But  no 
sudi  ocmtradiction  exists  in  the  systaoa  of  Divine  Frovidenoe ; 
whidi,  leaving  it  open  to  us  if  we  will,  as  creatures  in  porobation, 
to  abuse  this  senae  like  every  other,  and  pamper  it  with  selfish 
and  thoughtless  vanities  as  we  pamper  the  palate  with  deadly 
meats,  until  the  appetite  of  tasteful  cruelty  is  lost  in  its  sickened 

*  Yet  note  the  difference  between  the  choice  that  con^  of  Pirid^»  and  tl^e 
choice  that  comes  of  lipve,  and  compare  Chap.  ^V.  §  6. 

t  This  is  all  true,  in  the  sense  attached  to  it;  but  reqi|ires  reconeiliatimi 
vHh  what  I  hare  said  alsewhere  of  tha  laritjr  of  ei^twntly  boautiful  tbii^;s.* 
I  will  not  trouble  the  reader  at  peescAt  with  movp  th^t  thf:  immediate  stat^ 
ment  In  the  text    [1S8S.] 

'  [Ed.  1  adds  a  sentence,  and  reads  as  ibllows  t — 

^  .  .  .  lears  fiumna.  I  have  seso  a  man  of  ti as  taste  pansa  for  a  quarter  af 
an  hour  to  look  at  Uie  channelUngs  that  recent  rain  had  traced  in  a  heap  of 
cinders. 

''And  here  is  evident  another  reason  of  that  duty  which  we  owe  respecting 
ear  imarsssioBS  of  sight,  namely,  to  diseipline  ourseives  to  the  enjoyment  of 


those  which  are  eternal  in  tlieir  natare,  not  only  heoaosa  these  are  the 
aaule,  but  because  they  are  the  most  easily  •  *  •  "] 

*  [The  iwssgs  ''For  had  it  been"  down  to  the  end  of  8  13  is  (  4  in  Fr(mde^ 
'^^grmim,  where,  at  this  pointj  Euslpu  added  the  following  note  :-— 

"The  reader  must  observe,  that  having  been  thoroughly  disciplined  in 
the  Evaugeliisd  schools,  }  «9pposed  myself,  at  four-an4'twenty,  to  know  all 
^out  the  ordiuanoes  of  the  Almighty.  Nevertlieless,  the  practical  contents 
of  the  sentence  are  good ;  if  only  Uiey  are  intelligible,  whien  I  doiibt"] 

*  [8eeifodemi\iMer9,Tol  i.  pt  iisec.  i.  ch.  iv.  §  3,  Vol  Il|.  p.  m  of  thiseditioii.] 
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satiety,  incapable  of  pleasure,  unless,  Caligula  like,^  it  concen- 
trate the  labour  of  a  million  of  lives  into  the  sensation  of  an 
hour,  leaves  it  also  open  to  us,  by  humble  and  loving  ways,  to 
make  ourselves  susceptible  of  deep  delight  from  the  meanest 
objects  of  creation ; — a  delight  which  shall  not  separate  us  from 
our  fellows,  nor  require  the  sacrifice  of  any  duty  or  occupation, 
but  which  shall  bind  us  closer  to  men  and  to  Gk>d,  and  be  with 
us  always,  harmonized  with  every  action,  consistent  with  every 
claim,  unchanging  and  etemaL 

Seeing  then  that  these  qualities  of  material  objects  which 
« X4  How  ctr-  *"^  calculated  to  give  us  this  universal  pleasure, 
iaincmchmoni  are  demonstrably  constant  in  their  address  to 
J22S^^  jy  human  nature,  they  must  belong  in  some  measure 
retuan  demote  to  whatever  has  been  esteemed  beautiful  thromrh- 
out  successive  ages  of  the  world,  and  they  are  also 
by  their  definition  common  to  all  the  works  of  God.  There- 
fore it  is  evident  that  it  must  be  possible  to  reason  them  out, 
as  well  as  to  feel  them  out ;  possible  to  divest  every  object  of 
that  which  makes  it  accidentally  or  temporarily  pleasant,  and 
to  strip  it  bare  of  distinctive  qu^ties,  imtil  we  arrive  at  those 
which  it  has  in  common  with  all  other  beautiful  things,  which 
we  may  then  safely  affirm  to  be  the  cause  of  its  ultimate  and 
true  delightfrdness. 

Now  this  process  of  reasoning  will  be  that  which  I  shall 
§  15.  wuh  endeavour  to  employ  in  the  succeeding  investiga- 
ufhat  rxabiHHef  tious,  a  proccss  perfectly  safe,  so  long  as  we  are 
to  error.  quite  surc  that  we  Me  reasoning  concerning  objects 

which  produce  in  us  one  and  the  same  sensation,  but  not  safe 
if  the  sensation  produced  be  of  a  different  nature,''*'  though 
it  may  be  equally  agreeable;  for  what  produces  a  different 

*  The  word  "  nature  "  is  not  sufficiently  explained  in  this  passage ;  and  it 
ought  to  have  reiterated  in  full, — ^what  produces  "  a  sensation  of  a  different 
nature  "  must  be  a  different  cause ;  for  instance,  the  prick  of  a  thorn  on  the 
tongue  as  distinguished  from  the  pungency  of  a  flavour.  Mr.  Alison  would 
have  called  both  beautiful,  or  both  ugly,  indiscriminately.     [1888.] 

^  [The  reference  is  to  Caligula's  scheme  for  building  a  citjr  upon  the  highest  AIm^ 
or  to  the  bridge  which  he  threw  across  from  Baiae  to  Puteoh^  upwards  of  three  nmes 
in  length,  in  order  to  march  along  it  in  state  and  famish  a  two  days'  wonder  to  the 
world ;  see  Suetonius,  c.  10.] 
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sensation  must  be  a  different  cause.  And  the  difficulty  of 
reasoning  respecting  Beauty  arises  chiefly  fix>m  the  am- 
biguity of  the  word,  which  stands  in  different  people's  minds 
for  totally  different  sensations,  for  which  there  can  be  no 
common  cause. 

When,  for  instance,  Mr.  Alison  endeavours  to  support  his 
position,  that  **  no  man  is  sensible  to  beauty  in  those  objects 
with  r^ard  to  which  he  has  not  previous  ideas,"  by  the  remark 
that  **  the  beauty  of  a  theory,  or  of  a  relic  of  antiquity,  is  un- 
intelligible to  a  peasant,"  ^  we  see  at  once  that  it  is  hopeless  to 
argue  with  a  man  who,  under  his  general  term  Beauty,  may, 
for  anything  we  know,  be  sometimes  speaking  of  mathematical 
demonstrability  and  sometimes  of  historical  interest.^  While, 
even  if  we  could  succeed  in  limiting  the  term  to  the  sense  of 
external  attractiveness,  there  would  be  still  room  for  many 
phases  of  error ;  for  though  the  beauty  of  a  snowy  mountain 
and  of  a  human  cheek  or  forehead,  so  far  as  both  are  considered 
as  mere  matter,  is  the  same,  and  traceable  to  certain  qualities 
of  colour  and  line,  common  to  both,  and  by  reason  extricable ; 
yet  the  flush  of  the  cheek  and  moulding  of  the  brow,  as  they 
express  modesty,  affection,  or  intellect,  possess  sources  of  agree- 
ableness  *  which  are  not  common  to  the  snowy  moimtain,  and 
the  interference  of  whose  influence  we  must  be  cautious  to 
prevent  in  our  examination  of  those  which  are  material  or 
universal  t 

The  first  thing,  then,  that  we  have  to  do,  is  accurately  to 

*  The  general  tendency  of  modem  art,  under  the  guidance  of  Paris, 
renden  it  necessary  to  explain  now  to  the  reader,  what  I  befm  left  him  to  feel, 
that  the  sexual  instinct  is  entirely  excluded  from  consideration  throughout  the 
•rgoment  of  this  essay ;  I  take  no  notice  of  the  feelings  of  the  beautiful,  which 
we  share  with  flies  and  spiders.  Conf.  the  8nd  paragraph  of  next  diapter. 
[1888.1 

t  Compare  Spenser  (Hymn  to  Beauty) : 

''  But  ah,  believe  me,  there  is  more  than  so. 
That  works  such  wonders  in  the  minds  of  men." 

>  [&My»  am  tMe  NiUwre  and  Prine^Ue9  (^  Tatte,  by  Archibald  Alison,  LX.3.,  F.R.S. 
(1st  ed.  1790),  Essay  L,  ch.  I  §  3  (toL  i.  p.  37  of  the  4th  od.  of  1815).] 
'  [or.  a  similar  remark  m  UUer9  to  a  College  Friend,  Vol  I.  p.  450.] 
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discriminate  and  define  those  appeaiances  from  which  we  aie 
§  16.  ne  term  *^"*  ^  reason  as  belonging  to  beauty,  properly 
^bmttUy/'  how  SO  Called,  and  to  dear  the  ground  of  b31  the  con- 
^J^^^yjJ;^  fiised  ideas  and  errcmeous  tbsories  with  which  the 
into  typical  and  misapprehension  or  metaphorical  use  of  the  term 
'^^^  has  tticumbered  it. 

By  the  term  Beauty,  th^i,  pn^perly  are  signified  two 
things.  First,  that  external  quality  of  bodies  already  so  often 
spoken  of,  and  which,  whetli^r  it  occur  in  a  stone,  flower, 
beast,  or  in  man,  is  absolutely  identical,  which,  as  I  have 
already  asserted,  may  be  shown  to  be  in  some  s<»i;  typical  of 
the  Divine  attributes,  and  which  therefore  I  shall,  for  dis? 
tinction's  sake,  call  Tjrpcal  Beauty:  and,  secondarily,  the 
appearance  of  felicitous  fulfilment  of  function  in  living  things, 
more  especially  of  the  joyful  and  right  ^certion  of  perfect  life 
in  man ;  and  this  kind  of  beauty  I  shall  call  Vital  Beauty. 

Any  application  of  the  w«»d  Beautiful  to  other  appe«> 
ances  or  qulEdities  than  these  is  either  fiidse  or  metaphorical; 
as,  for  instance,  to  the  splendour  of  a  discovery,  the  fitness* 
of  a  ]»*oportion,  the  coherence  of  a  ehain  of  reasoning,^  or 
the  power  of  bestowing  pleasure  which  objepts  reoeive  from 
association,  a  power  ccmfessedly  great,  and  interfering,  as  we 
diall  presently  find,  in  a  most  embarrassing  way  with  the 
attractiveness  of  inherent  beauty. 

But  in  order  that  the  mind  of  the  readar  may  not  be 
biassed  at  the  outset  l^  that  wfaieh  he  may  happen  to  have 
received  of  current  theories  respecting  beauty,  founded  on  the 

*  Comtructi^  (ItnesSi  I  shoakl  haw  tald,  or  awbinkml ;  m  iMtwaea  thi 
length  of  anni  in  a  lever.     [1883.] 

I  [In  tlw  fint  fhaft  thk  point,  of  tha  looM  lue  af  tba  term  beaalTi  )•  put  in  a  mw 
&miliar  way : — 

''The  down  in  every  Christmas  pantomime  liekim  the  freshly  parbiMd 
ham,  immediately  informs  ns  that  it^s  '  BeaatifoL'  '  Beautiful/  exclaims  the 
younff  surgeon  heneath  his  hreath,  as  ha  watahes  the  quivering  muscles  uA 
curdlum  veins  writhe  and  knot  beneath  the  swift  kni£i  of  thsi  pra^iaed  operator. 
'  Beautlfal/  exclaims  the  mathematician^  as  he  finishes  the  investigation  of  ooe 
of  Newton  s  boldest  problems.  Are  we  to  suppose  because  in  these  three  caaes 
^e  same  word  is  i^sed  that  there  Is  anything  of  common  fteling  between  aof 
one  of  them  and  the  artist  who  stands  tor  the  first  time  be^iHra  Raphael's  St 
Catherine  r*] 
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above  metaphorical  uses  of  the  word  (theories  which  are  less 
to  be  reprobated  as  accounting  falsely  *  for  the  sensations  of 
which  they  treat,  than  as  confusing  two  or  more  pleasurable 
sensations  together),  I  shall  briefly  glance  at  the  four  erroneous 
positions  most  frequently  held  upon  this  subject,  before  pro- 
ceeding to  examine  those  typical  and  vital  properties  of  things, 
to  which  I  conceive  that  aU  our  original  conceptions  of  beauty 
may  be  traced. 

*  I  meant,  that  they  are  not  so  false,  or  sometimes  are  not  &lse  at  all,  in 
soooandng,  etc     [1883.] 


IV. 
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CHAFfER  IV 

OF  FALSE  OPINIONS  HELD  CONCERNING  BEAUTY* 

I  FUEPOSE  at  present  to  speak  only  of  four  of  the  more 

I I  Q^^^  current  opinions  respecting  Beauty,  for  of  the 
faiie  opinion  errors  Connected  with  the  pleasurableness  of  con- 
Beauty,  and  structivc  ^  proportion,  and  of  the  expression  of  right 
fyiceversd,  feelings  in  the  countenance,  I  shall  have  oppor- 
tunity to  treat  in  the  succeeding  chapters  (compare  Ch.  VL, 
Ch.  XIV.). 

Those  erring  or  inconsistent  positions  which  I  would  at 
once  dismiss  are :  the  first,  that  the  Beautiful  is  the  True ; 
the  second,  that  the  Beautiful  is  the  Useful ;  the  thml,  that 
it  is  dependent  on  Custom ;  and  the  fourth,  that  it  is  dependent 
on  the  Association  of  Ideas. 

(a)  To  assert  that  the  Beautiful  is  the  True,  appears,  at 
first,  like  asserting  that  propositions  are  matter,  and  matter 
propositions.  But  giving  the  best  and  most  rational  inter- 
pretation we  can,  and  supposing  the  holders  of  this  strange 
position  to  mean  only  that  things  are  beautiful  which  appear 
what  they  indeed  mre,  and  ugly  which  appear  what  they  are 
not,  we  find  them  instantly  contradicted  by  each  and  every 
conclusion  of  experience.  A  stone  looks  as  truly  a  stone  as 
a  rose  looks  a  rose,  and  yet  is  not  so  beautiful :  a  cloud  may 
look  more  like  a  castle  than  a  cloud,  and  be  the  more  beautiful 
on  that  accoimt.  The  mirage  of  the  desert  is  fairer  than  its 
sands ;  the  false  image  of  the  under  heaven  fairer  than  the 

*  The  whole  of  this  chapter  is  extremely  well  reasoned  and  clearly  put; 
nor  can  I  in  any  necessary  point  better  it.  The  importance  of  its  contents  to 
future  analysis  may  justify  my  requesting  the  reader's  fixed  attention  to  iti 
distinctions  and  definitions.     [1883.]  > 

1  [Tlie  word  ^'constructiTe"  was  inserted  in  the  1883  edj 

'  [This  note  was  in  the  ed.  of  1883  printed  at  the  head  of  the  chapter.] 
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sea.*  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  how  any  so  untenable  a  position 
could  ever  have  been  advanced;  but  it  may,  perhaps,  have 
arisen  from  some  confusion  of  the  beauty  of  art  with  the 
beauty  of  nature,  and  fix>m  an  illogical  expansion  of  the  very 
certain  truth,  that  nothing  is  beautiful  in  art,  which,  professing 
to  be  an  imitation,  or  a  statement,  is  not  as  such  in  some  sort 
true.t 

(b)  That  the  Beautiful  is  the  Useful,  is  an  assertion  evi- 
dently based  on  that  limited  and  false  sense  of  the  •  ^  ^^^ 
latter  term  which  I  have  already  deprecated    As  /o/m  opinion 
it  is  the  most  degrading  and  dangerous  supposition  ^^^^^  ^ 
which  can  be  advanced  on  the  subject,  so,  for-  Compare  chap. 
tunately,  it  is  the  most  palpably  absurd.     It  is  to       '  ^  ^* 
confound  admiration  with  hunger,  love  with  lust,  and  life  with 
sensation ;  it  is  to  assert  that  the  human  creature  has  no  ideas 
and  no  feelings  except  those  ultimately  referable  to  its  brutal 
appetites.     It  has  not  a  single  fact  nor  appearance  of  fact  to 
support  it,  and  needs  no  combating ;  at  least  until  its  advocates 
have  obtained  the  consent  of  the  majority  of  mankind,  that 
the  most  beautiful  productions  of  nature  are  seeds  and  roots ; 
and  of  art,  spades  and  millstones. 

(c)  Somewhat  more  rational  grounds  appear  for  the  asser- 
tion that  the  sense  of  the  Beautiful  arises  fix>m 
Familiarity  with  the  object,  though  even  this  could  /^%inian 
not  long  be  maintained  by  a  thinking  person.    For  ^^J^^ 
all  that  can  be  alleged  in  defence  of  such  a  sup-  ou8tom.*^om^ 
position  is,  that  familiarity  deprives  some  objects,  ^^  ^*^-  ^^• 
which  at  first  appeared  ugly,  of  much  of  their 
repulsiveness ;  I  whence  it   is  as   rational  to   conclude  that 

*  I  should  have  written,  "  image  of  heaven  under  the  sea,  fairer  than  the 
sea  itself/'     [1883.] 

t  Observe  the  careful  limitation, — in  same  sari  true.  Altogether  true,  it 
never  can  be, — far  short  of  true,  it  often  aught  to  be.     [1883.1 

X  The  sternest  sense  of  JohiuM>n,  and  brightest  wit  of  Goldsmith,  have  been 
used  to  exhibit  the  follies  of  fashion,  and  show  the  power  of  national  habit ; 
bat  they  never  seriously  deny  the  reality  of  beauty,  however  the  Chinese 
Citizen  of  the  World  may  be  shocked  by  the  white  teeth  and  long  feet  of 
English  ladies.1     [1 888.] 

n  These  references  are  explained  in  the  next  volume,  cb.  iii.  §§  1^  2,  where 
Koskin  reverts  to  the  subject  here  discussed.] 
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familiarity  is  the  cause  of  beauty,  as  it  would  be  to  argue  that 
because  it  is  possible  to  acquire  a  taste  for  olives,  tiierefore 
custom  is  the  cause  of  lusciousness  in  grapes/  Nevertheless, 
there  are  some  phenomena  resulting  from  the  tendency  of  our 
nature  to  be  influenced  by  habit,  of  which  it  may  be  well  to 
observe  the  limits. 

Custom  has  a  two-fold  operation ;  the  one  to  deaden  the 
^4.  The  two-  fr^uency  and  force  of  repeated  impressions,  the 
/M  operatum  Other  to  endear  the  familiar  object  to  the  affections* 
%^j^^^^  Commonly,  where  the  mind  is  vigorous,  and  the 
9aH<m,  but  con-  power  of  scusatiou  very  perfect,  it  has  rather  the 
firms qffectton,  j^^  operation  than  the  first;  with  meaner  minds, 
the  first  takes  place  in  the  higher  degree,  so  that  they  are 
commonly  characterized  by  a  desire  of  excitement,  and  the 
want  of  the  loving,  fixed,  theoretic  power.  But  both  take 
place  in  some  degree  with  all  men;  so  that  as  life  advances 
impressions  of  all  kinds  become  less  rapturous,  owing  to  their 
repetition.  It  is  however  beneficently  ordained  that  repulsive- 
ness  shall  be  diminished  by  custom  in  a  far  greater  degree 
than  the  sensation  of  beauty ;  so  that  the  anatomist  in  a  little 
time  loses  all  sense  of  horror  in  the  torn  flesh  and  carious  bone, 
while  the  sculptor  ceases  not  to  feel,  to  the  close  of  his  life, 
the  deliciousness  of  every  line  of  the  outward  frame.  So  then, 
as  in  that  with  which  we  are  made  familiar  the  repulsiveness 
is  constantly  diminishing,  and  such  claims  as  it  may  be  able 
to  put  forth  on  the  affections  are  daily  becoming  stronger, 
while,  in  what  is  submitted  to  us  of  new  or  strange,  that 
which  may  be  repulsive  is  felt  in  its  fiill  force  while  no  hold  is 
as  yet  laid  on  the  affections,  there  is  a  very  strong  preference 
induced  in  most  minds  for  that  to  which  they  are  accustomed 
over  that  they  know  not,  and  this  is  strongest  in  those  whidi 
§  5.  But  never  ^^  least  opcu  to  sensations  of  positive  beauty. 
«'^«'«»<«  But  however  far  this  operation  may  be  carried,  its 
ZeeruJ^*  utmost  cffcct  is  but  the  deadening  and  approxi- 
^^^'  mating  of  the  sensations  of  beauty  and  ugliness. 

It  never  mixes,  nor  crosses,  nor  in  any  way  alters  them ;  it 

*  [For  another  refutation  of  the  theory  that  heauty  retoHs  from  custom,  eae  Ledurei 
<m  Architecture  and  Painting,  §  10.] 
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has  not  the  slightest  connection  with,  or  power  over,  their 
nature.  By  tasting  two  wines  alternately,  we  may  deaden  our 
perception  of  their  flavour ;  nay,  we  may  even  do  more  than 
can  ever  be  done  in  the  case  of  sight,  we  may  confound  the 
two  flavours  together ;  but  it  will  hardly  be  argued,  therefore, 
that  custom  is  the  cause  of  either  flavoiu*.  And  so,  though 
by  habit  we  may  dead^i  the  effect  of  ugliness  or  beauty,  it  is 
not  for  that  reason  to  be  affirmed  that  habit  is  the  cause  of 
ather  sensation.  We  may  keep  a  skull  beside  us  ^  as  long  as 
we  please,  we  may  overcome  its  repulsiveness,  we  may  render 
ourselves  capable  of  perceiving  many  qualities  of  beauty  about 
its  lines,  we  may  contemplate  it  for  years  together  if  we  will, 
—it  and  nothing  else, — ^but  we  shall  not  get  ourselves  to  think 
as  well  of  it  as  of  a  child's  fair  face. 

It  would  be  easy  to  pmisue  the  subject  farther,  but  I 
believe  that  every  thoughtfid  reader  will  be  perfectly  well 
able  to  supply  farther  illustrations,  and  sweep  away  the  sandy 
fountains  of  the  opposite  theory,  unassisted.  Let  «  instaneei 
it,  however,  be  observed,  that,  in  spite  of  all 
custom,  an  £nghshman  instantly  acknowledges,  and  at  first 
sight,  the  superiority  of  the  turbw  to  the  hat,  or  of  the  plaid 
to  the  coat ;  that,  whatever  the  dictates  of  immediate  fashion 
may  compel,  the  superior  gracefulness  of  the  Greek  or  middle- 
age  costumes  is  invariably  felt ;  and  that,  respecting  what  has 
been  asserted  of  negro  nations  looking  with  disgust  on  the 
^te  face,  no  importance  whatever  is  to  be  attached  to  the 
opinions  of  races  who  have  never  received  any  ideas  of  beauty 
whatsoever  (these  ideas  being  only  received  by  minds  under 
some  certain  degree  of  cultivation),*  and  whose  disgust  arises 

^  [As  Ruskin  himself  at  one  time  did ;  see  PrtBUrUa,  iil  ch.  iL  §  25^  and  ^  Vol  II. 
p.  57  n.  of  this  edition.] 

'  [Ed.  2  here  adds  a  footnote,  given  in  ed.  1  among  the  Addenda  at  the  end,  as 
ibllows  \— 

''Some  confusion  may  arise  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  on  comparing  this 
passage  with  others  in  the  coarse  of  the  rolume,  such  as  the  second  paragraph 
of  the  next  chapter,  in  which  the  instinctive  sense  of  heauty  is  asserted  as 
existing  in  the  child.  But  it  is  necessary  always  to  observe  the  distinction 
made  in  the  second  chapter  between  the  instinctive,  or  aesthetic,  and  the  real 
or  theoretic  perception  of  Beauty ;  and  &rther,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that 
every  elevated  human  instinct  is  in  a  measure  put  under  voluntary  power,  and 
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naturally  from  what  they  may  suppose  to  be  a  sign  of 
weakness  or  ill  health.  It  would  be  futile  to  proceed  into 
farther  detaiL 

I  pass  to  the  last  and  most  weighty  theory,  that  the  agree- 
ableness  in  objects  which  we  call  Beauty,  is  the  result  of  the 
Association  with  them  of  agreeable  or  interesting  ideas. 

(d)  Frequent  has  been  the  support  and  wide  the  acceptance 
n  J  Q^^j^  of  this  supposition,  and  yet  I  suppose  that  no  two 
^aiie  ophum  consccutive  sentences  were  ever  written  in  defence 
a^g^i^  of  it,  without  involving  either  a  contradiction  or 
the  A$icciaiUm  a  confiision  of  tcrms.*  Thus  Alison :  "  There  are 
^  scenes  undoubtedly  more  beautiful  than  Runny- 

mede,  yet,  to  those  who  recollect  the  great  event  that  passed 
there,  tiiere  is  no  scene  perhaps  which  so  strongly  seizes  on  the 
imagination  * : " — ^where  we  are  wonder-struck  at  the  audacious 
obtuseness  which  would  prove  the  power  of  imagination  by  its 
overcoming  that  very  other  power  (of  inherent  beauty)  whose 
existence  the  arguer  denies.  For  the  only  logical  conclusion 
which  can  possibly  be  drawn  from  the  above  sentence  is,  that 
imagination  is  not  the  source  of  beauty,  for  although  no  scene 
seizes  so  strongly  on  the  imagination,  yet  there  are  scenes 
''more  beautiful  than  Runnymede."  And  though  instances 
of  self-contradiction  as  laconic  and  complete  as  this  are'  to  be 
found  in  few  writers  except  Alison,*  yet  if  the  arguments 
on  the  subject  be  fairly  sifted  from  the  mass  of  confused 
language  with  which  they  are  always  encumbered,  and  placed 

*  The  reader  must  not  confuse  the  metaphysician  with  the  historian.  I 
know  no  work  of  as  wide  range  in  which  the  argument  is  more  logically  sus- 
tained, or  more  justly  in  many  points  conclusive,  than  that  of  Sir  A.  Alison's 
History  of  Europe.     [1883.]  * 

when  highly  cultiyated,  appears  in  increasing  purity  and  intensity  in  each 
succeeding  generation,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  dnninishes  until  the  race  sinks 
into  degiadation  nearly  total,  out  of  which  no  general  laws  may  safely  he 
deduced/'] 
1  [On  this  subject,  et  Letters  to  a  OoOege  Friend,  VoL  I.  p.  460.] 
'  [Eeeaye  on  the  Nature  and  Prineipks  qfTaste^  1815  ed.,  i.  25.] 

*  [For  ''are  to  be  found  .  .  .  Alison,"  eds.  1  and  2  read  ''are  rare,"  and  also 
omit  the  words  "  and  placed  in  logical  form,"  and  instead  of  "  involve  .  .  .  syllogisms," 
read  "fall  into  ..  .  forms."] 

*  [For  a  less  fiivourable  opinion  of  Alison's  Butory  iff  Europe^  see  VoL  I.  p.  468.] 
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in  logical  form,  they  will  be  found  invariably  to  involve  one 
of  these  two  syllogisms:  either,  Association  gives  pleasure, 
and  Beauty  gives  pleasure,  therefore  Association  is  Beauty; 
or,  the  power  of  Association  is  stronger  than  the  power  of 
Beauty,  therefore  the  power  of  Association  is  the  power  of 
Beauty.' 

Nevertheless*  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  observe  the  real 
value  and  authority  of  association  in  the  moral 
system,  and  how  ideas  of  actual  beauty  may  be  tumu^^S', 
affected  by  it,  otherwise  we   shall  be  liable  to  VfT^^ 
embarrassment  throughout  the  whole  of  the  sue-  eimu^<ua 
Deeding  argument.  ^J^ 

Association  is  of  two  kinds.  Rational  and  Acci- 
dental By  Rational  Association  I  understand  the  interest 
which  any  object  may  bear  historically,  as  having  been  in 
some  way  connected  with  the  affairs  or  affections  of  men ;  an 
interest  shared  in  the  minds  of  all  who  are  aware  of  such  con- 
nection :  which  to  call  beauty  is  mere  and  gross  confusion  of 
terms ;  it  is  no  theory  to  be  confuted,  but  a  misuse  of  language 
to  be  set  aside,  a  misuse  involving  the  positions  that  in  un- 
inhabited countries  the  vegetation  has  no  grace,  the  rock  no 
dignity,  the  doud  no  colour,  and  that  the  snowy  summits  of 
^  Alps  receive  no  loveliness  fix>m  the  sunset  light,  because 
they  have  not  been  polluted  by  the  wrath,  ravage,  and  misery 
of  men.t 

By  Accidental  Association,  I  understand  the  accidental 

*  The  four  false  theories  are  now  dismissed ;  nor  farther  regarded  through- 
out  the  whole  essay.    [1883.] 

t  It  is  curious  to  note  in  this  passage  the  single  emotion  of  youth,  so  often 
described  by  WordswoHh.^  The  more  advanced  perception  indicated  in  the 
opening  paragrwh  of  the  "  Lamp  of  Memory/'  in  the  Seven  Lamps,  should  be 
oompared.  As  I  have  grown  older,  the  aspects  of  nature  conducive  to  human 
life  have  become  hourly  more  dear  to  me ;  and  I  had  rather  now  see  a  brown 
harvest  field  than  the  brightest  Aurora  Borealis.     [1883.] 

^  [For  some  additional  passages  on  this  subject,  printed  from  the  author's  first  draft, 
see  AppMidix  L,  pp.  365-366.] 

'  [ASy  for  instance^  in  the  passage  quoted  below,  at  the  end  of  §  11,  and  in  the 
Ode  on  hOimaiUim  iif  LnmartalUy  ;  in  which  connection  see  Pneterita,  L  ch.  xiL  §  244.] 
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connecticm  of  ideas  and  memories  with  material  things,  owing 
to  which  those  material  things  are  r^arded  as 
IcoidefOai.  TkB  agreeable  or  otherwise,  according  to  the  nature 
w^  qfut  of  the  feelings  or  recollections  they  sunmion ;  the 
association  being  conmionly  involuntary  and  often- 
times so  vague  as  that  no  distinct  image  is  suggested  by  the 
object,  but  we  feel  a  painfidness  in  it  or  pleasure  from  it, 
without  knowing  wherdfore.  Of  this  operation  of  the  miad 
(idiich  is  that  of  which  I  spoke  as  causing  inextricable  em- 
barrassments on  the  subject  of  beauty)  the  experience  is  con- 
stant, so  that  its  more  energetic  manifestations  require  no 
illustration.  But  I  do  not  think  that  the  minor  degrees  and 
shades  of  this  great  influence  have  been  sufficiently  appreci- 
ated. Not  only  all  vivid  emotions,  and  all  circumstances  of 
exciting  interest,  leave  their  light  and  shadow  on  the  saise- 
less  things  and  instruments  among  which,  or  through  whose 
agency,  they  have  been  felt  or  learned,  but  I  believe  that  the 
eye  cannot  rest  on  a  material  form,  in  a  moment  of  depression 
or  exultation,  without  conmiunicating  to  that  form  a  spirit 
and  a  life, — a  life  which  will  make  it  afterwards  in  some 
degree  loved  or  feared, — a  charm  or  a  painfiilness  for  which 
we  shall  be  unable  to  accoimt  even  to  ourselves,  which  will 
not  indeed  be  perceptible,  except  by  its  delicate  influence  on 
our  judgment  in  cases  of  complicated  beauty.^  Lict  the  eye 
but  rest  on  a  rough  piece  of  branch  of  curious  form  during  a 
conversation  with  a  friend,  rest  however  unconsciously,  and 
though  the  conversation  be  forgotten,  though  every  circum- 
stance connected  with  it  be  as  utterly  lost  to  the  memory  as 
though  it  had  not  been,  yet  the  eye  will,  through  the  ¥^(Je 
life  after,  take  a  certain  pleasure  in  such  boughs  which  it  had 
not  before,  a  pleasure  so  slight,  a  trace  of  feeling  so  delicate, 
as  to  leave  us  utterly  imconscious  of  its  peculiar  power ;  but 
imdestroyable  by  any  reasoning,  a  part,  thenceforward,  of  our 
constitution,  destroyable  only  by  tiie  same  arbitrary  process 

^  [The  words,  '^  which  wiU  not  .  .  .  beauty,"  were  omitted  in  ed.  2,  which  also 
reads  ''some  mde  or  uncouth  form"  for  ''a  rough  piece  of  branch  of  curious  form," 
and,  five  lines  lower  down,  **  forms  "  for  ''  boughs."] 
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of  association  by  which  it  was  created.  Reason  has  no  effect 
upon  it  whatsoever.  And  there  is  probably  no  one  opinion 
which  is  formed  by  any  of  us,  in  matters  of  taste,  which  is 
not  in  some  degree  influenced  by  unconscious  association  of 
this  kind.  In  many  who  have  no  definite  rules  of  judgment, 
jM^orence  is  decided  by  little  else,  and  thus,  unfortunately,"*^ 
its  operations  are  mistaken  for,  or  rather  substituted  for,  those 
of  inJierent  beauty,  and  its  real  position  and  value  in  the  moral 
systesn  are  in  a  great  measure  overlooked. 

For  I  believe  that  mere  pleasure  and  pain  have  less  asso- 
ciative power  than  duty  p^ormed  or  omitted,  §  jq  2»j|^ 
and  that  the  great  use  of  the  Associative  faculty  dt^u^  qfUi 
is  not  to  add  beauty  to  material  things,  but  to  ^^^^^^**^ 
add  force  to  the  Conscience.  But  for  this  external  and  all- 
powerfid  witness,  the  voice  of  the  inward  guide  mig^t  be 
lost  in  each  particular  instance,  almost  as  soon  as  disobeyed ; 
the  echo  of  it  in  after  time,  whereby,  though  perhaps  feeble 
as  warning,  it  becomes  powerful  as  punishment,  might  be 
silenced,  and  the  strength  of  the  protection  pass  away  in  the 
lightness  of  the  lash.  Therefore  it  has  received  the  power 
of  ejilisting  external  and  unmeaning  things  in  its  aid,  and 
transmitting  to  all  that  is  iadifferent  its  own  authority  to 
reprove  or  reward ;  so  that,  as  we  travel  the  way  of  life,  we 
have  the  chdice,  according  to  our  working,  of  turning  all  the 
voices  of  Nature  into  one  song  of  rejoicing,  and  all  her  lifeless 
creatures  into  a  glad  company,  whereof  the  meanest  shall 
be  beautiful  in  our  eyes  by  its  kind  message,  or  of  withering 
and  quenching  her  sympathy  into  a  fearful  withdrawn  silence 
of  condemnation,  or  into  a  crying  out  of  her  stones,  and  a 
shaking  of  her  dust  against  us.  Nor  is  it  any  marvel  that 
the  theoretic  faculty  should  be  overpowered  by  this  momen- 
tous operation,  and  the  indifferent  appeals  and  inherent  glories 
of  external  things  in  the  end  overlooked,  when  the  perfec- 
tion of  God's  works  is   felt  only  as  the  sweetness  of  His 

*  ''  Unfortunatelj  "  is  a  wrong  word  here.  Nothing  is  unfortunate  in  the 
fjstem  of  our  nature ;  we  become  unfortunate  in  refusing  to  understand  it  and 
obej.     See  the  more  careful  sequel,  §11,''  And  it  is  well  for  us,"  etc.     [1888.] 
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promises,  and  their  admirableness  only  as  the  threatenings 
of  His  power. 

But  it  is  evident  that  the  fiill  exercise  of  this  noble 

function  of  the  Associative  faculty  is  inconsistent 
cannscMwUh  with  absolutc  and  incontrovertible  conclusions  on 
j^J^*»^^^  subjects  of  theoretic  preference.     For  it  is  quite 

impossible  for  any  individual  to  distinguish  in 
himself  the  unconscious  underworking  of  indefinite  association 
peculiar  to  him  individually,  fix>m  those  great  laws  of  choice 
under  which  he  is  comprehended  with  all  his  race.  And  it 
is  well  for  us  that  it  is  so,  the  harmony  of  Grod's  good  work 
is  not  in  us  interrupted  by  this  mingling  of  universal  and 
peculiar  principles :  for  by  these  such  difference  is  secured  in 
the  feelings  as  shall  make  fellowship  itself  more  delightful,  by 
its  inter-communicate  character ;  and  such  variety  of  feeling 
also  in  each  of  us  separately  as  shall  make  us  capable  of 
enjoying  scenes  of  different  kinds  and  orders,  instead  of 
morbidly  seeking  for  some  perfect  epitome  of  the  Beautiful 
in  one.  And  also  that  deadening  by  custom  of  theoretic  im- 
pressions to  which  I  have  above  alluded,  is  counterbalanced 
by  the  pleasantness  of  acquired  association ;  and  the  loss  of 
the  intense  feeling  of  the  youth,  "  which  had  no  need  of  a 
remoter  charm,  by  thought  supplied,  or  any  interest  un- 
borrowed from  the  eye,"  *  is  replaced  by  the  gladness  of  con- 
science, and  the  vigour  of  the  reflecting  and  imaginative 
faculties,  as  they  take  their  wide  and  aged  grasp  of  the  great 
relations  between  the  earth  and  its  dead  people.* 

In  proportion  therefore  to  the  value,  constancy,  and  effi- 
%  12.  And  what  cicucy  of  this  influence,  we  must  be  modest  and 
e^uonUrenr  cautious  in  the  pronouncing  of  positive  opinions 
fit  M?c«w^»a-  on  the  subject  of  beauty.  For  every  one  of  us  has 
don  qfihem.  peculiar  sources  of  enjoyment  necessarily  opened  to 
him  in  certain  scenes  and  things,  sources  which  are  sealed  to 

*  And,  much  more,  its  living  people,  and  those  hereafter  to  live.     [1885.] 

*  JWordsworth :   Tintem  Abbey ;  the  lines  are  quoted  also  in  Modem  Paintert, 
vol.  ifl.  cb.  xvii.  §  2,  and  in  a  letter  to  LiddeU,  Vol  I.  p.  671.] 
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olihers ;  and  we  must  be  wary,  on  the  one  hand,  of  confound- 
ing these  in  ourselves  with  iiltimate  conclusions  of  taste,  and 
so  forcing  them  upon  all  as  authoritative,  and  on  the  other,  of 
supposing  that  the  enjoyments  of  others  which  we  cannot  share 
are  shallow  or  imwarrantable,  because  incommunicable.  I  fear, 
for  instance,  that  in  the  former  portion  of  this  work  I  may 
have  attributed  too  much  community  and  authority  to  certain 
affections  of  my  own  for  scenery  inducing  emotions  of  wild, 
impetuous,  and  enthusiastic  characters,  and  too  little  to  those 
which  I  perceive  in  others  for  things  peaceful,  humble,  medita- 
tive, and  solemn.  So  also  between  youth  and  age  there  will  be 
found  differences  of  seeking,  which  are  not  wrong,  nor  of  false 
choice  in  either,  but  of  different  temperament;  the  youth 
sympathizing  more  with  the  gladness,  fulness,  and  magnificence 
cf  things,  and  the  grey  hairs  with  their  completion,  sufficiency, 
and  repose.  And  so,  neither  condemning  the  delights  of  others, 
nor  altogether  distrusted  of  our  own,  we  must  advance,  as  we 
live  on,  from  what  is  brilliant  to  what  is  pure,  and  fix)m  what 
is  promised  to  what  is  fulfilled,  and  frt>m  what  is  our  strength 
to  what  is  our  crown,  only  observing  in  all  things  how  that 
which  )s  indeed  wrong,  and  to  be  cut  up  from  the  root,  is 
dzsUke^^  and  not  affection.  For  by  the  very  nature  of  these 
Beautiful  qualities,  which  I  have  defined  to  be  the  signature 
of  Gkxl  upon  His  works,  it  is  evident  that  in  whatever  we 
altogether  dislike,  we  see  not  all;  that  the  keenness  of  our 
vision  is  to  be  tested  by  the  expansiveness  of  our  love,  and  that 
as  far  as  the  influence  of  association  has  voice  in  the  question, 
though  it  is  indeed  possible  that  the  inevitable  painfulness  of 
an  oJ^ect,  for  which  we  can  render  no  sufficient  reason,  may  be 
owing  to  its  recalling  of  a  sorrow,  it  is  more  probably  dependent 
<m  its  accusation  of  a  crime. 

*  An  admirmble  conclusion, — ^yet  needing  this  much  of  drawback,  that 
things  jnstlj  disliked,  and  ascertained  .to  be  so,  ought  to  be  disliked  more  and 
more  nntil  we  put  an  end  to  them ;  and  that  we  have  always  to  beware  of 
getting  used  to  CTil,  no  less  than  of  forgetting  good.     [1 883.] 
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CHAPTER  V^ 

OF  TYPICAL  BEAUTY:— FIRST,  OF  INFINITY,  OR  THE 
TYPE   OF  DIVINE  INCOMPREHENSIBILITY* 

The  subject  being  now  in  some  measure  cleared  of  embarrass- 
ment, let  us  briefly  distinguish  those  qualities  or 
liiUy  qfade^  typcs  ou  whosc  Combination  is  dependent  the  power 
^^j^^^,^^^  of  mere  material  loveliness.  I  pretend  neither  to 
enimierate  nor  to  perceive  them  all :  for  it  may  be 
generally  observed  that  whatever  good  there  may  be  desirable 
by  man,  more  especially  good  belonging  to  his  moral  nature, 
there  will  be  a  corresponding  agreeableness  in  whatever  external 
object  reminds  him  of  such  good,  whether  it  remind  him  by 
arbitrary  association,  or  by  typical  resemblance ;  and  that  the 
infinite  ways,  whether  by  reason  or  experience  discoverable,  by 
which  *  matter  in  some  sort  may  remind  t  us  of  moral  perfec- 
tions, are  hardly  withui  any  reasonable  limits  to  be  explained, 
if  even  by  any  single  mind  they  might  all  be  traced.  Yet 
certain  paJpable  and  powerful  modes  there  are,  by  observing 
which  we  may  come  at  such  general  conclusions  on  the  subject 
as  may  be  practically  useful,  and  more  than  these  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  obtain. 

*  The  preceding  chapter,  though  one  of  great  importance,  is  throughout  t 
parenthesis,  and  the  proper  subject  of  enquiry  is  now  taken  up,  a  little  too 
hurried! J.  The  word  '*  typical "  might  also  have  been  better  chosen ;  especially 
since  it  has  lately  been  used  so  often  to  signify  representative  examples  of 
things.  It  means  here  any  character  in  material  things  by  which  they  convey 
an  idea  of  immaterial  ones.     [1888.] 

f  ''Put  us  in  mind"  would  have  been  a  better  phrase;  as  a  rock,  of 
stability-— or  its  shadow,  of  kindness,  etc.     [1888.] 

^  [In  the  ''re-arranged"  188d  ed.  a  new  Section  (IL)  began  here,  "Of  Tjrpcsl 
Beauty,'*  this  being  eh.  I  "  Of  Infinity,"  etc] 

'  [Ed.  2  reads,  ''  .  .  .  resemblance ;  and  that  the  numberless  ways  in  wbicli 
matter  ..."  Ed.  1  reads  as  here ;  in  ed.  3  Ruskin  returned  to  the  nrst  form  of 
the  passage.] 
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And  first,  I  would  ask  of  the  reader  to  enter  upon  the 
subject  with  me,  as  far  as  may  be,  as  a  little  child, 
ridding  himself  of  all  conventional  and  authoritative  iimpH(^^ 
thoughts,  and  especially  of  such  associations  as  /«^  ^ 
arise  from  his  respect  for  Pagan  art,  or  which  are  "^^''*'*^ 
in  any  way  traceable  to  classical  readings.  I  recollect  that  Mr. 
Alison  traces  his  first  perceptions  of  beauty  in  external  nature 
to  this  most  corrupt  source,^  thus  betraying  so  total  and  singular 
a  want  of  natural  sensibility  as  may  well  excuse  the  deficiencies 
of  his  following  arguments.'  For  there  was  never  yet  the  child 
of  any  promise  (so  far  as  the  Theoretic  faculties  are  concerned) 
but  awaked  to  the  sense  of  beauty  with  the  first  gleam  of 
reason ;  and  I  suppose  there  are  few  among  those  who  love 
Nature  otherwise  than  by  profession  and  at  second-hand,  who 
look  not  back  to  their  youngest  and  least-learned  days  as  those 
of  the  most  intense,  superstitious,  insatiable,  and  beatific  per- 
ception of  her  splendours.'     And  the  bitter  decline  of  this 

^  [The  reference  appears  to  be  to  scattered  remarks  in  the  earlier  pa^p^  of  Alison's 
Fnoft  an  ,  ,  ,  Tattey  in  which  the  writer  refers  to  classical  allusions  as  giving  sublimitv 
to  natoral  scenenr ;  as,  for  instance,  remembrances  of  the  Oeorgics,  or  of  Hannibal^ 
BMreh  over  the  Alps.] 

*  [In  the  first  draft  this  point  was  elaborated  at  much  greater  length ;  see  passages 
from  the  MSS.  in  Appendix  L  pp.  367-368.] 

>  rHoskin  is  here  recording  his  own  experience^  as  in  the  following  argument  he  is 
adopting  the  philosophy  of  recollection  which  Wordsworth,  in  his  (He  an  InHmaHans 
^  Jmmartaiity,  borrowed  from  Plato.  Raskin's  love  of  nature  in  his  earliest  years  has 
been  sufficiently  illustrated  in  his  Juvenilia,  and  especially  in  the  Poems  (Vol  II.). 
Already,  when  he  was  thinking  of  this  volume  of  Modem  Painten,  he  was  conscious 
at  times  of  losing  something  of  his  earliest  rapture.  Thus  he  writes  in  his  diary  of 
1844— «t  Geneva  (June  1)  :— 

"  I  have  been  singularly  down-hearted  all  this  journey,  and  conceive  not 
why.  I  have  felt  more  than  I  ever  did,  I  think;  and  yet  not  with  the 
buoyancy  or  life  of  old  time.  I  think  always  of  those  who  have  no  power  of 
seeing  what  I  see,  and  am  full  of  remorse  that  I  see  it,  and  of  the  time  that 
may — and  that  must  come — ^when  I  shall  not  see  h  myseLt" 


And  so^  again,  even  at  Chamouni  (June  6)  : — 
*'  A  lovely  day,  to  light  me  to  m^ 


^  _^, „ -,     ly  own  valley.    I  have  just  comedown 

(^  past  8)  firom  my  old  seat  on  the  block  of  the  firevent    But  I  do  not  feel 
as  I  ought  to  feeL    For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  1  begin  to  miss  the  exhilara- 
tion of  spirit  which  these  scenes  awakened  in  my  chiMhood.    I  am  not  likely 
to  wake  to-morrow  mad  with  delight  at  the  idea  of  climbing  a  hill,  I  shall 
not  be  singing  about  the  passages  at  the  thought  of  sketching  among  rocks — 
the  sketching  has  become  a  labour,  the  climbing  a  tranquil  enjoyment ;  I  am 
a  man  in  feding,  though  not  in  knowledge,  and  deeply  am  I  grieved  to  find 
it  so.    But  it  is  perhaps  better  for  me." 
But  this  mood  soon  passed.    ''I  enjoyed  the  whole  day,"  he  writes  on  June  8,  ^'m 
my  old  wajf,  and  walked  home  all  the  way  from  the  Fl^gere,  level  and  all,  with  a  chMe 
yiwyinatf  qf  mind  and  Hep  "  (so  italicised  by  Ruskin  in  reading  his  diary  for  PrmterUay] 
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glorious  feeling,  though  many  note  it  not,  partly  owing  to  the 
cares  and  weight  of  manhood,  which  leave  them  not  the  time 
nor  the  Uberty  to  look  for  their  lost  treasure,  and  partly  to  the 
human  and  divine  affections  which  are  appointed  to  take  its 
place,  yet  has  formed  the  subject,  not  indeed  of  lamentation, 
but  of  holy  thankfulness  for  the  witness  it  bears  to  the  inunortal 
origin  and  end*  of  our  nature,  to  one  whose  authority  is 
almost  without  appeal  in  all  questions  relating  to  the  influaice 
of  external  things  upon  the  pure  human  souL 

'^  Heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy. 
Shades  of  the  prison-house  begin  to  close 
Upon  the  growing  boy : 
But  he  beholds  the  light,  and  whence  it  flows. 
He  sees  it  in  his  ioy. 

The  youth,  who  daily  farther  from  the  east 
Must  travel,  still  is  nature's  priest. 
And  by  the  vision  splendid 
Is  on  his  way  attended. 
At  length  the  man  perceives  it  die  away 
And  fi^e  into  the  light  of  common  day."  ^ 

And  if  it  were  possible  for  us  to  recollect  all  the  unaccountable 
and  happy  instincts  of  the  careless  time,  and  to  reason  upon 
them  with  the  maturer  judgment,  we  might  arrive  at  more 
rapid  and  ri^t  results  than  either  the  philosophy  or  the 
sophisticated  practice  of  art  has  yet  attained.     But  we  lose  the 

*  To  the  origin  and  prnpase  of  it,  yes;  but  not  to  the  immortalitv  of  it, — 
else  the  lamb  might  be  proved  as  immortal  as  its  slaughterer.  Worosworth  is 
indeed  ^'almost  without  appeal "  as  to  the  impressions  of  natural  things  on  the 
human  mind, — ^but  by  no  means  as  to  the  logical  conclusions  to  be  surely  drawn 
from  them.    [188S.]> 

^  [So  in  eds.  1,  3,  and  others.  In  ad.  2  Ruskin  substitated  some  other  lines  from 
the  same  poem,  thus : — 

''Not  for  these  I  raise 
The  songs  of  thanks  and  praise. 
But  for  these  obstinate  questionings 
Of  sense,  and  outward  things, 
Fallings  from  us :  vanishings. 
Blank  misgivings  of  a  creature 
Moving  alwut  in  worlds  not  realized."] 

*  [Rusldn  had  two  or  three  years  before  the  date  of  this  note  been  analyzing 
Worosworth's  position  as  a  poet ;  see  Fiction  Fair  and  Fcul,  e^.  §§  60-52,  79,  80t. 
See  also  Modern  Painters,  vol.  iii.  ch.  zvii.  §  11 ;  and  on  the  Ode,  see  Fitre  Clavigera, 
Letter  92,  and  Pr€BterUa,  i.  ch.  xiL  §  244.] 
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perceptions  before  we  are  capable  of  methodizing  or  comparing 
them* 

One,  however,  of  these  child  instincts,  I  believe  that  few 
forget,  the  emotion,  namely,  caused  by  all  open  RQ^x^chUd 
ground,  or  lines  of  any  spacious  kind  against  the  inithk^rupeet- 
sky,  behind  which  there  might  be  conceived  the  ^'p^- 
Sesu  It  is  an  emotion  more  pure  than  that  caused  by  the  sea 
itself,  for  I  recollect  distinctly  running  down  behind  the  banks 
of  a  high  beach  to  get  their  land  line  cutting  against  the  sky, 
and  receiving  a  more  strange  delight  from  this  than  from  the 
sight  of  the  ocean.^  I  am  not  sure  that  this  feeUng  is  common 
to  all  children,  (or  would  be  conmion,  if  they  were  all  in  circum- 
stances admitting  it,)  but  I  have  ascertaincKi  it  to  be  frequent 
am<xig  those  who  possess  the  most  vivid  sensibilities  for  natiure ; ' 
and  I  am  certain  that  the  modification  of  it  which  belongs  to 
our  after  years  is  common  to  all,  the  love,  namely,  of  a  light 
distance  appearing  over  a  comparatively  dark  horizon.  This 
I  have  tested  too  frequently  to  be  mistaken,  by  offering  to 
indifferent  spectators  forms  of  equal  abstract  beauty  in  half 
tint,  relieved,  the  one  against  dark  sky,  the  other  against  a 
bright  distance.  The  preference  is  invariably  given  to  the 
latter;  and  it  is  very  certain  that  this  preference  arises  not 
from  any  supposition  of  there  being  greater  truth  in  this  than 
the  other,  for  the  same  preference  is  unhesitatingly  accorded 
to  the  same  effect  in  Nature  herself.  Whatever  r  4.  continued 
beauty  there  may  result  from  effects  of  light  on  «» <*^  'i/«- 
foreground  objects, — ^from  the  dew  of  the  grass,  the  flash  of  the 
cascade,  the  glitter  of  the  birch  trunk,  or  the  fair  daylight  hues 
of  darker  things  (and  joyfulness  there  is  in  all  of  them),  there 
is  yet  a  light  which  the  ^e  invariably  seeks  with  a  deeper 
feeding  of  the  beautiful, — ^the  light  of  the  declining  or  breaking 
day,  and  the  flakes  of  scarlet  cloud  burning  like  watch-fires  in 
the  green  sky  of  the  horizon;  a  deeper  feeling,  I  say,  not 
perhaps  more  acute,  but  having  more  of  spiritual  hope  and 

1  [For  Roskin's  early  lore  of  the  sea,  cf.  PrmterUa,  i.  ch.  iv.  §  86.  But  as  a  chOd^ 
ba  way^  he  ^ cared  more  for  a  beaeh  on  which  the  waves  broke  than  for  wide  sea" 
(ibid.  eh.  Ti.  $  121).] 

*  [Ed.  2  (only)  omits  the  words  ''have  ascertained  ...  and  L"] 
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longing,  less  of  animal  and  present  life,  more  manifest,  in- 
variably, in  those  of  more  serious  and  determined  mind,  (I  use 
the  word  serious,  not  as  being  opposed  to  cheerful,  but  to  trivial 
and  volatile,)  but  I  think,  marked  and  unfailing  even  in  those 
of  the  least  thoughtful  dispositions.  I  am  willing  to  let  it  rest 
on  the  determination  of  every  reader,  whether  the  pleasure 
which  he  has  received  from  these  effects  of  calm  and  luminous 
distance  be  not  the  most  singular  and  memorable  of  which  he 
has  been  conscious ;  whether  all  that  is  dazzling  in  colour, 
perfect  in  form,  gladdening  in  expression,  be  not  of  evanescent 
and  shallow  appealing,  when  compared  with  the  still  small 
voice  of  the  level  twilight  behind  purple  hills,  or  the  scarlet 
arch  of  dawn  over  the  dark  troublous-edged  sea. 

Let  us  try  to  discover  that  which  efiects  of  this  kind 
§5  Whereto  P^^scss  or  Suggest,  peculiar  to  themselves,^  and 
tMs  instinct  is  whlch  Other  cffccts  of  light  and  colour  possess  not 
^''"^^^"^^  There  must  be  something  in  them  of  a  peculiar 
character,  and  that,  whatever  it  be,  must  be  one  of  the  primal 
and  most  earnest  motives  of  beauty  to  human  sensation. 

Do  they  show  finer  characters  of  form  than  can  be  de- 
veloped by  the  broader  daylight?  Not  so;  for  their  power 
is  almost  independent  of  tiie  forms  they  assume  or  display ; 
it  matters  little  whether  the  bright  clouds  be  simple  or  mani- 
fold, whether  the  mountain  line  be  subdued  or  majestic ;  the 
fiedrer  forms  of  earthly  things  are  by  them  subdued  and  dis- 
guised, the  round  and  muscular  growth  of  the  forest  tnmks  is 
sunk  into  skeleton  lines  of  quiet  shade,  the  purple  clefts  of  the 
hill-side  are  labyrinthed  in  the  darkness,  the  orbed  spring  and 
whirling  wave  of  the  torrent  have  given  place  to  a  white, 
ghastly,  interrupted  gleaming.  Have  they  more  perfection 
or  fulness  of  colour  ?  Not  so ;  for  their  effect  is  oftentimes 
deeper  when  their  hues  are  dim,  than  when  they  are  blazoned 
with  crimson  and  pale  gold :  and  assuredly,  in  the  blue  of  the 
rai^y  sky,  in  the  many  tints  of  morning  flowers,  in  the  sun- 
light on  summer  foliage  and  field,  thoe  are  more  sources  of 

^  [Ed.  2  (only)  was  here  again  shorter ;  reading,  instead  of  ''and  which  .  .  .  and 
that,'*^ simply  ''for  this  .  .  ."    For  " earnest"  ed.  2  reads  "effectoaL"] 
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mere  sensual  ^  colour-pleasure  than  in  the  single  streak  of  wan 
and  dying  light  It  is  not  then  by  nobler  form,  it  is  not  by 
positiveness  of  hue,  it  is  not  by  intensity  of  light  (for  the  sun 
itself  at  noonday  is  effectless  upon  the  feelings),  that  this 
strange  distant  space  possesses  its  attractive  power.  But  there 
is  one  thing  that  it  has,  or  suggests,  which  no  other  object  of 
sight  suggests  in  equal  degree,  and  that  is — Infinity.  It  is 
of  aU  visible  things  the  least  material,  the  least  finite,  the 
fiirthest  withdrawn  from  the  earth  prison-house,  the  most 
typical  of  the  nature  of  God,  the  most  suggestive  of  the  glory 
of  His  dwelling-place.  For  the  sky  of  night,  though  we  may 
know  it  boundless,  is  dark ;  it  is  a  studded  vault,  a  roof  that 
seems  to  shut  us  in  and  down ;  but  the  bright  distance  has  no 
Kmit,  we  feel  its  infinity,  as  we  rejoice  in  its  purity  of  light. 

Now  not  only  is  this  expression  of  infinity  in  distance 
most  precious  wherever  we  feid  it,  however  soli-  g  ^  j^finuy 
tary  it  may  be,  and  however  unassisted  by  other  kaw  neeetHtlj 
forms  and  kinds  of  beauty,  but  it  is  of  that  value  ^  ^^' 
that  no  such  other  forms  will  altogether  recompense  us  for  its 
loss ;  and,  much  as  I  dread  the  enimciation  of  anything  that 
may  seem  like  a  conventional  rule,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
asserting  that  no  work  of  any  art,  in  which  this  expression 
of  infinity  is  possible,  can  be  perfect,  or  supremely  elevated, 
without  it,  and  that,  in  proportion  to  its  presence,  it  will  exalt 
and  rendtf  impressive  even  the  most  tame  and  trivial  themes. 
And  I  think  it  there  be  any  one  grand  division,  by  which  it 
is  at  all  possible  to  set  the  productions  of  painting,  so  far  as 
their  mere  plan  or  system  is  concerned,  on  our  right  and  left 
hands,  it  is  this  of  li^t  and  dark  background,  of  heaven  light 
or  of  object  Ught.^  For  I  know  not  any  truly  great  painter 
of  any  time,  who  manifests  not  the  most  intense  pleasure  in 
the  luminous  space  of  his  backgrounds,  or  who  ever  sacrifices 

*  This  quite  true  coDclusion  reaches  farther  than  I  then  knew,  or  at  least 
feh  clearly  enough  to  express.  Not  only  light  m  the  sky^  but  light  from  it,  is 
essential  to  the  greatest  work ;  the  difiused  light  of  heaven  on  all  sides^  as  dis- 
tingoished  from  chiaroscuro  in  a  room.     [1883.] 

^  ["  sensual "  is  omitted  in  ed.  2  only.] 
IV.  F 
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this  pleasure  where  the  nature  of  his  subject  admits  of  its 
attainment;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  1  know  not  that  the 
habitual  use  of  dark  backgrounds  can  be  shown  as  having  ever 
been  coexistent  with  pure  or  high  feeling,  and,  except  in  the 
case  of  Rembrandt  (and  then  under  peculiar  circumstances 
only),  with  any  high  power  of  intellect  It  is,  however,  neces- 
sary carefully  to  observe  the  following  modifications  of  this 
broad  principle. 

The  absolute  necessity,  for  such  I  indeed  consider  it,  is  of 
§  7.  ConditioM  ^o  more  than  such  a  mere  luminous  distant  point 
qfiu  necessity,  ^s  may  givc  to  the  feelings  a  species  of  escape 
from  all  the  finite  objects  about  them.  There  is  a  spectnd 
etching  of  Rembrandt,  a  Presentation  of  Christ  in  the  Temple,^ 
where  the  figure  of  a  robed  priest  stands  glaring  by  its 
gems  out  of  the  gloom,  holding  a  crozier.  Behind  it  there 
is  a  subdued  window-light,  seen  in  the  opening  between 
two  columns,  without  which  the  impressiveness  of  the  whole 
subject  would,  I  think,  be  incalculably  brought  down.  I 
cannot  tell  whether  I  am  at  present  allowing  too  much  weight 
to  my  own  fancies  and  praiilections,*  but  without  so  much 
escape  into  the  outer  air  and  open  heaven  as  this,  I  can  take 
permanent  pleasure  in  no  picture. 

And  I  think  I  am  supported  in  this  feeling  by  the  unani- 
« a  And  con-  ^^^^  practice,  if  not  the  confessed  opinion,  of  all 
nected  ana-  artists.  The  painter  of  portrait  is  unhappy  vnth- 
'^^^'  out  his  conventional  white  stroke  under  tiie  sleeve, 

or  beside  the  arm-chair;  the  painter  of  interiors  feels  like  a 
caged  bird,  unless  he  can  throw  a  window  open,  or  set  the  door 
ajar ;  the  landscapist  dares  not  lose  himself  in  forest  without  a 
gleam  of  light  under  its  farthest  branches,  nor  venture  out  in 
rain  unless  he  may  somewhere  pierce  to  a  better  promise  in  the 
distance,  or  cling  to  some  closing  gap  of  variable  blue  above. 

*  No :  but  far  too  much  weight  to  little  matters.  A  vulgar  picture  cannot 
be  made  a  religious  one  by  a  hole  in  a  wall.     [1883.] 

^  [There  are  two  impressious  of  this  in  the  British  Museum  Ck>llection  ;  Nos.  275 
and  276  in  the  Exhibition  Catalogue  of  1899.  For  Ruskin's  later  criticism  of  such 
passages  in  Rembrandt's  work,  see  Cesttu  qfAglaia,  §§  62-M.] 
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Escape,  Hope,  Infinity,  by  whatever  conventionalism  sought, 
the  desire  is  the  same  in  all,  the  instinct  constant:  it  is  no 
mere  point  of  light  that  is  wanted  in  the  etching  of  Rembrandt 
above  instanced,  a  gleam  of  armour  or  fold  of  temple  curtain 
would  have  been  utterly  valueless;  neither  is  it  liberty,  for 
though  we  cut  down  hedges  and  level  hills,  and  give  what 
waste  and  plain  we  choose,  on  the  right  hand  and  the  left,  it 
is  all  comfortless  and  undesired,  so  long  as  we  cleave  not  a 
way  of  escape  forward ;  and  however  narrow  and  thorny  and 
difficult  the  nearer  path,  it  matters  not,  so  only  that  the 
clouds  open  for  us  at  its  close.*  Neither  will  any  amount  of 
beauty  in  nearer  form  make  us  content  to  stay  with  it,  so  long 
as  we  are  shut  down  to  that  alone ;  t  nor  is  any  form  so  cold 
or  so  hurtful  but  that  we  may  look  upon  it  with  kindness,  so 
only  that  it  rise  against  the  infinite  hope  of  light  beyond. 
The  reader  can  follow  out  the  analogies  of  this  unassisted. 

But  although  this  narrow  portid  of  escape  be  all  that  is 
absolutely  necessary,  I  think  that  the  dignity  of  « ^  ^^  ^^ 
the  painting  increases  with  the  extent  and  amount  d^nUy  qf  treat- 
of  the  expression.  With  the  earlier  and  mightier  ^^^'//'J^" 
painters  of  Italy,  the  practice  is  commonly  to  eaipressUmqf 
kave  their  distance  of  pure  and  open  sky,  of  such  ^^^' 
simplicity  that  it  in  nowise  shall  interfere  with,  or  draw  the 
att^tion  from,  the  interest  of  the  figures ;  and  of  such  purity 
that,  especially  towards  the  horizon,  it  shall  be  in  the  highest 
degree  expressive  of  the  infinite  space  of  heaven.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  they  did  this  with  any  occult  or  metaphysical 
motives.  They  did  it,  I  think,  with  the  unpretending  sim- 
plicity of  all  earnest  men ;  they  did  what  they  loved  and  felt ; 
they  sought  what  the  heart  naturally  seeks,  and  gave  what  it 
most  gratefully  receives ;  and  I  look  to  them  as  in  all  points  of 
principle  (not,  observe,  of  knowledge  or  empirical  attainment) 

*  All  this  is — ^in  the  main — true ;  but  much  too  emphatically  put  Dis- 
agreeable things  may  be  less  disagreeable  when  one  sees  a  way  out  of  them, 
but  one  prefers  things  pleasant  in  the  meantime,  whether  there's  a  way  out^  or 
not     [1883.] 

t  Well ;  I  don't  feel  justified  in  saying  that,  till  IVe  had  the  chance. 
[1883.] 
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as  the  most  irrefragable  authorities,  precisely  on  account  of  the 
child-like  innocence,  which  never  deemed  itself  authoritative, 
but  acted  upon  desire,  and  not  upon  dicta,  and  sought  for 
sympathy,  not  for  admiration. 

And  so  we  find  the  same  simple  and  sweet  treatment,  the 
S  10  Exampiei  ^V^^  ^^^  *^^  tender,  unpretending  horizontal  white 
among  the  Sou-  clouds,  the  far  winding  and  abundant  landscape,  in 
them  ^hooie;  Q^^^^^^  Taddco  Gaddi,  Laurati,  Angelico,  Benozzo, 
Ghirlandajo,  Francia,  Perugino,  and  the  yoimg  Raffaelle ;  ^  the 
first  symptom  of  conventionality  appearing  in  Perugino,  ^o, 
though  with  intense  feeling  of  light  and  colour  he  carried 
the  glory  of  his  luminous  distance  far  beyond  all  his  pfe- 
decessors,  began  at  the  same  time  to  use  a  somewhat  m(»rbid 
rehef  of  his  figures  against  the  upper  sky.  This  he  has  done 
in  the  Assumption  of  the  Florentine  Academy,  in  that  of 
I'Annunziata,  and  of  the  Gallery  of  Bologna;'  in  all  which 
pictures  the  lower  portions  are  incomparably  the  finest,  owing 
to  the  light  distance  behind  the  heads.*    Raffaelle,  in  his  faU, 

*  This  is  quite  true ;  but  not  for  metaphysical  reasons  only.  Against  a 
light  background,  the  dark  points  and  half  tones  of  a  head  have  double  power; 
and  are  just  so  far  additional  elements  in  its  expression.     [1883.] 

1  [All  these  nuntert  had  been  studied  bv  Raskin  hi  1845  at  Pisa  and  Florenoe. 
Laurati  (so  called  by  Vasari)  is  more  generaliy  known  as  Pietro  Lorenzetti ;  frescoes 
by  him  in  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa  were  much' admired  by  Ruskin*] 

^  [In  his  picture  diary  of  1845  Ruskin  notices  among  other  things  the  rfr-paiating 
of  Perugino's  Assumption  in  the  Florentine  Academy  : — 

"  The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin.— The  four  figures  at  the  bottom  of  tiiis 
picture  would  by  themselves  with  the  bright  distance  be  perfectly  exquisite^ 
but  the  upper  figures  which  come  lifht  against  the  dark  upper  naif  of  the 
sky  are  a  little  inferior  in  effect^  the  at^pels  especially  fluttery  and  poor. 

i Indeed  there  is  a  little  tendmcy  to  this  fault  in  Perugino  not  infrequentlf. 
t  occurs  again^  I  see^  as  fiu*  as  one  can  judge  of  engravings,  in  his  works  at 
Siena^  and  in  the  Assumption  here  in  the  Annunsiata  it  is  very  painfiU. 
Notwithstanding,  this  latter  is  for  the  grace  and  unity  of  action  in  its  msoy 
figures  most  disting^uished,  and  far  from  deserving  the  unkind  mention  of  it 
in  Rio.)    The  distance  of  this  .  .  .  picture  (the  Assumption)  baa  once  been 
very  heavenly.    Vestiges  of  its  lovely  trees  and  delicate  hills  are  just  per- 
ceptiUe  under  the  load  of  French  lUtra-marine,  which  the  picture-clesner 
has  laid  on  apparently  with  the  house-painter's  brush.    Where  any  of  the 
real  distance  is  left,  he  has  clumged  its  colour  and  turned  all  the  greens  to  the 
same  crude  blue." 
(The  word  left  blank  is  indecipherable).    Rio's  ''  unkind  mmition  "  of  the  Assumption 
in  the  Anuunziata  is  that,  ^^to  the  triumph  of  his  enemies,  it  was  not  thought  worthy 
to  occupy  the  place  that  had  been  reserved  for  it ; "  and  that  it  '^  unfortunately 
confirms  the  severe  judgment  passed  upon  it  by  his  contemporaries^  {The  Poetry  ^ 
Chrietian  AH,  1864,  p.  177).] 
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betrayed  the  fiEuth  he  had  received  from  his  father  and  his 
master,  and  substituted  for  the  radiant  sky  of  the  Madonna  del 
Cardellino,  the  chamber-wall  of  the  Madonna  della  Seggiola, 
and  the  brown  wainscot  of  the  Baldacchino/  Yet  it  is  curious 
to  observe  how  much  of  the  dignity  even  of  his  later  pictures 
depends  on  such  portions  as  the  green  light  of  the  liJce,  and 
sky  behind  the  rocks,  in  the  St.  John  of  the  Tribune ;  and  how 
the  repainted  distortion  of  the  Madonna  dell'  Impannata  is 
redeemed  into  something  like  elevated  character,  merely  by  the 
light  of  the  linen  window  from  which  it  takes  its  name. 

That  which  was  done  by  the  Florentines  in  pure  simplicity 
of  heart,  the  Venetians  did  through  love  of  the  §  n.  Among 
colour  and  splendour  of  the  sky  itself,  even  to  the  ^^  ^eneHam. 
firequent  sacrificing  of  their  subject  to  the  passion  of  its  dis*^ 
tance.    In  Carpaccio,  John  Bellini,  Giorgione,  Titian,  Veronese, 

^  [The  Madonna  del  Cardellino  (painted  about  1606)  ia  in  the  Tribune  of  the 
Uffizi.  Plate  No.  11  in  vol.  iii.  of  Modem  Painters  (ch.  xviii.  §  12)  is  engraved  from 
Raskin's  drtkwing  of  the  background.  The  Madonna  della  S^^giola  (or  della  Sedia) 
it  in  the  Pitti ;  painted  between  1510  and  1514.  The  Madonna  del  Baldacchino  (leh 
nnfinished  by  Raphael  before  1508)  is  also  in  the  Pitti,  as  also  is  the  Madonna  dell' 
Inpaansta  (painted  about  1513).  Ruskin's  notes  on  theee  pictures,  in  his  Florentine 
diaiy  of  ld45,  are  as  follows  : — 

"  The  Seggiola  struck  me  exactly  as  it  did  before — a  clever,  well-finished, 
vulgar,  piece  of  maternity,  rery  uncopiable.  Tlie  Madonna  dell'  Impannata 
I  thought  less  of  than  ever  berore.  i  see  the  execution  is  chiefly  attributed 
to  Raffiielle's  scholars,  but  it  does  not  matter  who  it  is  by.  the  picture  is  a 
coarse  and  vulgar  one,  full  of  grimace  without  feeling.  The  figures  are  all 
brought  out  in  full  light,  except  only  the  left  limb  of  St.  John,  which  shows 
its  £rk  side  against  the  lignt.  Owing  to  this,  the  picture  would  have 
appeared  intolerably  vulgar  and  modern,  if  one  were  only  to  take  away  the 
gpreen  window  behind,  from  which  it  has  its  name. 

"  Madonna  del  Baldacchino. — I  had  several  times  past  this,  not  only  with- 
out knowing  it  to  be  a  Raffselle,  but  thinking  it  one  of  the  worst  pictures  in 
the  Gallery,  before  I  accidentally  cast  my  eye  on  its  name  in  the  catalogue. 
Without  any  exception  it  is  the  worst  Raffaelle  I  ever  saw.  The  architecture 
behind  is  brown,  without  air,  tone,  and  more  like  wood  than  stone,  the 
conical  canopy  looks  as  if  the  Virgin  had  been  a  Chinese  instead  of  an 
Israelite.  Vulgar,  kicking  angels,  with  ragged  straggly  hair  drifting  in  the 
Salvator  style,  hold  up  the  curtain  with  the  studied  grace  of  infant  pheno- 
mena at  the  Olympic.  The  Madonna  of  most  common  type  with  a  frizaed 
head-dress,  attacked  most  justly  by  Rio  ;  the  bishops  and  saints  silly,  affected, 
and  beggarly  studies — I  should  sav  from  the  Pincian  steps ;  they  are  more- 
over carelessly  painted  and  unfinisned,  their  great  black  eyes  as  meaningless 
as  MuriUo's,  the  flesh  is  throughout  brown^  and  the  blues  of  the  drapery  are 
raw  and  vapid." 
Rio's  remark  is  that  "  the  strange  and  artificial  arrangement  of  the  hair  .  .  .  seems 
to  hare  been  adopted  for  the  express  purpose  of  spoiling  the  effect,"  a  fault  which  he 
attributes  to  other  hands  than  Raphael's  (/.c  p.  218).] 
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and  Tintoret,  the  preciousness  of  the  luminous  sky,  so  far  as  it 
might  be  at  all  consistent  with  their  subject,  is  nearly  constant ; 
abandoned  altogether  in  portraiture  only,  seldom  even  there, 
and  never  with  advantage.  Titian  and  Veronese,  who  had  less 
exalted  feeling  than  the  others,  afford  a  few  instances  of  excep- 
tion :  the  latter  overpowering  his  silvery  distances  with  fore- 
ground splendour ;  the  former  sometimes  sacrificing  them  to  a 
luscious  fulness  of  colour,  as  in  the  Flagellation  in  the  Louvre, 
by  a  comparison  of  which  with  the  unequalled  majesty  of  the 
Entombment  opposite,  the  applicability  of  the  general  principle 
may  at  once  be  tested.^ 

But  of  the  value  of  this  mode  of  treatment  there  is  a  farther 
o  12  Anumg  *^^  more  convincing  proof  than  its  adoption  either 
the  painters  qf  by  the  iunoccnce  of  the  Florentine  or  the  ardour 
^°'"^'*^^'  of  the  Venetian;  namely,  that  when  retained  or 
imitated  from  them  by  the  landscape  painters  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  when  appearing  in  isolation  from  all  other 
good,  among  the  weaknesses  and  paltrinesses  of  Claude,  the 
mannerisms  of  Caspar,  and  the  caricatures  and  brutalities  of 
Salvator,  it  yet  redeems  and  upholds  all  three,  conquers  all 
foulness  by  its  purity,  vindicates  all  folly  by  its  dignity,*  and 
puts  an  uncomprehended  power  of  permanent  address  to  the 
human  heart  upon  the  lips  of  the  senseless  and  the  profane,  t 

*  Too  fast  and  far  again  I  by  much ;  the  impetus  of  phrase  running  awa^r 
with  me.     See  the  miscMef  of  fine  writing.     [188^0 

t  In  one  of  the  smaller  rooms  of  the  Pitti  Palace,  over  the  door,  is  a 
Temptation  of  St.  Anthony,  by  Salvator,  wherein  such  power  as  the  artist 
possessed  is  fully  manifested,  and  less  offensively  than  is  usual  in  his  sacred 
subjects.^  It  is  a  vigorous  and  ghastly  thought,  in  that  kind  of  horror  which  is 
dependent  on  scenic  effect  perhaps  unrivalled,  and  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
refer  to  it  again  in  speaking  of  the  powers  of  Imagination.  I  allude  to  it 
here,  because  the  sky  of  the  distance  affords  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
power  of  light  at  present  under  discussion.  It  is  formed  of  flakes  of  black 
cloud,  with  rents  and  openings  of  intense  and  lurid  green,  and  at  least  half  of 
the  impressiveness  of  the  picture  depends  on  these  openings.  Close  them, 
make  the  sky  one  mass  of  gloom,  and  the  spectre  will  be  awful  no  longer.     It 

^  [For  Raskin's  notes  on  these  pictures,  in  his  1844  diary,  see  Pneterita,  ii.  oh.  v. 

§io£j 

'  [Ed.  1  reads,  '^  fully  manifested  with  little,  comparatively,  that  is  offensive."  For 
another  reference  to  the  picture,  see  below,  sec.  ii.  ch.  v.  §  7  n.,  p.  319.] 
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Now  although  I  doubt  not  that  the  general  value  of 
this  treatment  will  be  acknowledged  by  all  lovers 
of  art,  it  is  not  certain  that  the  point  to  prove  inodes  in  whieh 
which  I  have  brought  it  forward  will  be  as  readily  ^^f^^  ^ 
conceded ;  namely,  the  inherent  power  of  all  repre- 
sentations of  infinity  over  the  himian  heart.  For  there  are, 
indeed,  countless  associations  of  pure  and  religious  kind,  which 
combine  with  each  other  to  enhance  the  impression  when 
pres^ited  in  this  particular  form,  whose  power  I  neither  deny 
nor  am  careful  to  distinguish,  seeing  that  they  all  tend  to  the 
same  point,  and  have  reference  to  heavenly  hopes ;  delights  they 
are  in  seeing  the  narrow,  black,  miserable  earth  fairly  com- 
pared with  the  bright  firmament ;  reaching  forward  unto  the 
things  that  are  before,  and  joyMness  in  the  apparent,  though 
unreachable,  nearness  and  promise  of  them.  But  there  are 
other  modes  in  which  infinity  may  be  represented,  which  are 
confused  by  no  associations  of  the  kind,  and  which  would, 
as  being  in  mere  matter,  appear  trivial  and  mean,  but  for 
their  incalculable  influence  on  the  forms  of  all  that  we  feel 
to  be  beautiful  The  first  of  these  is  the  curvature  of  lines 
and  surfaces,  wherein  it  at  first  appears  futile  to  §  14  2%« 
insist  upon  any  resemblance  or  suggestion  of  in-  bemoyqfCfur' 
finity,  since  there  is  certainly,  in  oiu-  ordinary  ^^'^^^ 
contemplation  of  it,  no  sensation  of  the  kind.  But  I  have 
repeated  again  and  again  that  the  ideas  of  beauty  are  in- 
stinctive, and  that  it  is  only  upon  consideration,  and  even 
then  in  doubtful  and  disputable  way,  that  they  appear  in 
their  tjrpical  character.  Neither  do  I  intend  at  all  to  insist 
upon  the  particular  meaning  whidi  they  appear  to  myself 
to  bear,  but  merely  on  their  actual  and  d^nonstrable  agree- 
ableness :  so  that  in  the  present  case,  while  I  assert  positively, 

owes  to  the  light  of  the  distance  both  its  size  and  its  spirituality.  The  time 
would  fail  me^  if  I  were  to  name  the  tenth  part  of  the  pictures^  which  occur 
to  me,  whose  vulgarity  is  redeemed  by  this  circumstance  alone :  and  yet  let 
not  the  artist  trust  to  such  morbid  and  conventional  use  of  it  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  common  blue  and  yellow  effectism  of  the  present  day.  Of  the  value  of 
moderation  and  simplicity  in  the  use  of  this,  as  of  all  other  sources  of  pleasur- 
able emotion,  I  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  speak  further. 
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and  have  no  fear  o£  being  able  to  prove,  that  a  curve  of  any 
kind  is  more  beautiful  than  a  right  line,  I  leave  it  to  the 
reader  to  accept  or  not,  as  he  pleases,  that  reason  of  its 
agreeableness  which  is  the  only  one  that  I  can  at  all  trace; 
namely,  that  every  curve  divides  itself  infinitely  by  its  changes 
of  direction* 

That  all  forms  of  acknowledged  beauty  are  composed 
« 15  ffow  canr  cxclusivcly  of  cuTvcs  will,  I  believc,  be  at  once 
tumimw  aUowed;  but  that  which  there  will  be  need  more 
temai  nature,  especially  to  provc  is,  the  subtlety  and  constancy 
of  curvatiire  in  all  natural  forms  whatsoever/  I  believe  that, 
except  in  crystals,  in  certain  mountain  forms  admitted  for 
the  sake  of  sublimity  or  contrast  (as  in  the  slope  of  debris), 
in  rays  of  light,  in  the  levels  of  calm  water  and  alluvial 
land,"*^  and  in  some  few  organic  developments,  there  are  no 
lines  nor  surfaces  of  nature  without  curvatiure;  though  as 
we  before  saw  in  clouds,  more  especially  in  their  under  lines 
towards  the  horizon,  and  in  vast  and  extended  plains,  right 
lines  are  often  suggested  which  are  not  actual  Without 
these  we  could  not  be  sensible  of  the  value  of  the  contrast- 
ing curves;  and  while,  therefore,  for  the  most  part  the  eye 
is  fed  in  natural  forms  with  a  grace  of  curvature  which  no 
hand  nor  instrument  can  follow,  other  means  are  provided 
to  give  beauty  to  those  surfaces  which  are  admitted  for 
ccmtrast,  as  in  water  by  its  reflection  of  the  gradations  which 
it  possesses  not  itself.  In  freshly  broken  ground  which  Nature 
has  not  yet  had  time  to  model,  in  quarries  and  pits  which  are 
none  of  her  cutting,  in  those  convulsions  and  evidences  of 
convulsion  of  whose  influence  on  ideal  landscape  I  shall  pre- 
sently have  occasion  to  speak,^  and  generally  in  all  ruin  and 
disease,  and  interference  of  one  order  of  being  with  another 

*  These  seem  important  exceptions ;  they  are  not  so,  and  are  themselves 
liable  to  much  exception.  Crystals  are  indeed  subject  to  rectilinear  limitations ; 
but  their  real  suruices  are  continually  curved.  Rays  of  light  are  varied,  by 
infinite  gradation — the  level  of  calm  water  is  only  right-lined  when  it  is  shore- 
less.    [1883.] 

On  this  subject,  of.  Stones  qf  Venice,  vol.  i.  cb.  xz.  §  19,  and  vol  ill.  ch.  i.  §  8.] 
See  below,  sec.  ii.  cb.  v.  §  9,  p.  320.] 
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(as  in  the  browsing  ^  line  of  park  trees),  the  curves  vanish,  and 
violently  opposed  or  broken  and  unmeaning  lines  take  thdr 
place. 

What  curvature  is  to  lines,  gradation  is  to  shades  and 
ocdours.  It  is  thdr  infinity,  and  divides  them  into  « ^^  ^^ 
an  infinite  number  of  degrees.  Absolutely  without  teauijf  qfOra- 
gradation  no  natural  surface  can  possibly  be,  ex-  **'*^- 
oqpt  under  circumstances  of  so  rare  conjunction  as  to  amount 
to  a  lusus  natinrae:  for  we  have  seen  that  few  surfaces  are 
without  curvature,  and  every  curved  surface  must  be  gradated 
by  the  nature  of  light ;  ^  and  for  the  gradation  of  the  few  plane 
sur&ces  that  exist,  means  are  provided  in  local  colour,  aerial 
perq)ective,  reflected  lights,  etc.,  from  which  it  is  but  barely 
ooDceivable  that  they  should  ever  escape.  For  instances  of 
the  complete  absence  of  gradation  we  must  look  to  man's 
work,  or  to  his  disease  and  decrepitude.  Compare  the  gra- 
dated colours  of  the  rainbow  with  the  stripes  of  a  target,  and 
the  gradual  deepening  of  the  youthfid  blood  in  the  chedc 
with  an  abrupt  patch  of  rouge,  or  with  the  sharply  drawn 
veins  of  old  age. 

Gradation  is  so  inseparable  a  quality  of  all  natural  shade, 
that  the  eye  refuses  in  painting  to  understand  a    g  ^^  ^^ 
shadow  which  appears  without  it;  while,  on  the   found  in 
other  hand,  nearly  all  the  gradations  of  nature  are    '*^*^'^- 
so  subtle,  and  between  degrees  of  tint  so  slightly  separated,  that 
DO  human  hand  can  in  any  wise  equal,  or  do  anything  more 
than  suggest  the  idea  of  them.     In  proportion  to  the  space 
over  which  gradation  extends,  and  to  its  invisible  subtlety,  is  its 
grandeur :  and  in  proportion  to  its  narrow  limits  and  violent 
degrees,  its  vulgarity.    In  Corr^;gio,  it  is  morbid  in  spite  of  its 
refinement  of  execution,  because  the  eye  is  drawn  to  it,  and  it 
is  made  the  most  observable  character  of  the  picture ;  whereas 
natural  gradation  is  for  ever  Reaping  observation  to  that 
d^iree  that  the  greater  part  of  artists  in  working  from  nature 

'  [Eds.  1  and  2  read  ''cattle'^  for  **  browsing/'  and,  four  lines  lower,  ed.  1  italicises 
"tAeir  infinity.*! 

*  [Ed.  1  here  adds, ''  which  is  most  intense  when  it  impinges  at  the  highest  angle."] 
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see  it  not,^  but  either  lay  down  such  continuous  lines  and  colours 
as  are  both  disagreeable  and  impossible;  or,  receiving  the 
necessity  of  gradation  as  a  principle  instead  of  a  fact,*  use  it 
in  violently  exaggerated  measure,  and  so  lose  both  the  dignity 
of  their  own  work,  and,  by  the  constant  dwelling  of  their  eyes 
upon  exaggeration,  their  sensibility  to  that  of  the  natural 
forms.  So  that  we  find  the  majority  of  painters  divided  be- 
tween the  two  evil  extremes  of  insiiflBciency  and  affectation ; 
and  only  the  greatest  men  capable  of  making  gradation  con- 
tinuous and  yet  extended  over  enormous  spaces  and  within 
d^rees  of  narrow  difference,  as  in  the  body  of  a  strong  hght-t 
From  the  necessity  of  gradation  results  what  is  commonly 
%  IS.  How  ne-  givcu  as  a  rule  of  art,  though  its  authority  as  a 
cMsary  m  art.  Yvle  obtains  ouly  from  its  being  a  fact  of  nature, 
that  the  extremes  of  high  light  and  pure  colom*  can  exist  only 
in  points.  The  common  rules  respecting  sixths  and  eighths, 
held  concerning  light  and  shade,  are  entirely  absurd  and  con- 
ventional ;  according  to  the  subject  and  the  effect  of  light,  the 
greater  part  of  the  picture  will  be,  or  ought  to  be,  light  or 
dark ;  but  that  principle  which  is  not  conventional  is,  that  of 
all  light,  however  high,  there  is  some  part  that  is  higher  than 
the  rest ;  and  that  of  all  colour,  however  pure,  there  is  some 
part  that  is  purer  than  the  rest;  and  that  generally  of  all 
shade,  however  deep,  there  is  some  part  deeper  than  the  rest, 
though  this  last  fact  is  frequently  sacrificed  in  art,  owing  to 
the  narrowness  of  its  means.  But  on  the  right  gradation  of 
focusing  of  light  and  colour  depends,  in  great  measure,  the 
value  of  both.  Of  this  I  have  spoken  sufficiently  in  pointing 
out  the  singular  constancy  of  it  in  the  works  of  Turner. 
(Part  II.  Sec.  II.  Chap.  II.  §  16.)    And  it  is  generally  to  be 

*  I  meant,  as  a  trick  for  the  emphasis  of  colour,  instead  of  an  exponent  of 
actual  form  or  effect.  This,  however,  is  done  legitimately  in  illumination,  and 
other  merely  decorative,  not  imitative,  coloured  work.     [1883.] 

t  This  is  a  valuable  practical  passage,  of  which  the  substance  is  often 
reiterated  in  my  later  works.     [1883.]  ^ 


•I 


Ed.  1  inserts  '^(except  in  certain  of  its  marked  developments)."] 
See,  e.g,,  Lecturei  an  Art,  ch.  vi.,  "  light"] 
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observed  that  even  raw  and  valueless  colour,  if  rightly  and 
subtly  gradated,  will,  in  some  measure,  stand  for  light;  and 
that  the  most  transparent  and  perfect  hue  will  be,  in  some 
measure,  unsatisfactory  if  entirely  unvaried.  I  believe  the 
early  skies  of  Raffaelle  owe  their  luminousness  more  to  their 
untraceable  and  subtle  gradation  than  to  inherent  quality 
of  hue. 

Such  are  the  expressions  of  infinity  which   we  find  ui 
creation,*  of  which  the  importance  is  to  be  esti- 
mated rather  by  their  frequency  than  by  their  dis-  |^  Ug^irL 
tinctness.    Let,  however,  the  reader  bear  constantly  p^^^  ^  *^^ 
in  mind  that  I  insist  not  on  his  accepting  any 
interpretation  of  mine,  but  only  on  his  dwelling  so  long  on 
those  objects  which  he  perceives  to  be  beautiful,  as  to  determine 
whether  the  qualities  to  which  I  trace  their  beauty  be  neces- 
sarily there  or  not.     Farther  expressions  of  infinity  there  are 
in  the  mystery  of  Nature,  and,  in  some  measure,  in  her  vast- 
ness ;  but  these  are  dependent  on  our  own  imperfections,  and 
therefore,  though  they  produce  sublimity,  they  are  unconnected 
with  beauty.     For  that  which  we  foolishly  call  vastness  is, 
rightly  considered,  not  more  wonderful,  not  more  impressive, 
than  that  which  we  insolently  call  littleness :  and  the  infinity 
of  God  is  not  mysterious,  it  is  only  unfathomable ;  not  con- 
cealed, but  incomprehensible;  it  is  a  clear  infinity,  the  darkness 
of  the  pure  unsearchable  sea. 

*  I  meant,  '^in  those  conditions  of  the  creation  which  appeal  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  human  eyes."  Of  course  those  which  appeal  to  thought  are 
themFclves  infinite.  This  last  paragraph  is  heedlessly  and  insolently  written  ; 
yet  not  wholly  valueless,  for  the  gist  of  it  in  the  close  is  true ;  that  the 
lessons  of  Heaven  are  not  written  illegibly  for  its  creatures :  and  that  all  the 
smoke  of  the  darkness  which  hides  the  Maker  from  this  worlds  is  of  the 
world's  making.     [1883.] 
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CHAPTER  VI ' 

OF  UNITY,  OB  THE  TYPE   OF  THE   DIVINE 
COMPREHENSIVENESS  « 

^*  All  things,**  says  Hooker,  "  God  only  excepted,  besides  the 
o  1  The  general  ^**^"*^  which  they  have  in  themselves,  receive  ex- 
ccnceptionqf  ternallysome  perfection  from  other  things.**  *  Hence 
dmne  Unity,  ^j^^  appearance  of  separation  or  isolation  in  any- 
thing, and  of  self-dependence,  is  an  appearance  of  imperfec- 
tion ;  and  aU  appearances  of  connection  and  brotherhood  are 
pleasant  and  right,  both  as  significative  of  perfection  in  the 
things  united,  and  as  typical  of  that  Unity  which  we  attribute 
to  God,  and  of  which  our  true  conception  is  rightly  explained 
and  limited  by  Dr.  Brown  in  his  xcii.nd  lecture ;  *  that  Unity 
which  consists  not  in  His  own  singleness  or  separation,  but  in 
the  necessity  of  His  inherence  in  aU  things  that  be,  without 
which  no  creature  of  any  kind  could  hold  existence  for  a 
moment.  Which  necessity  of  divine  essence  I  think  it  better 
to  speak  of  as  Comprehensiveness,  than  as  Unity ;  because  unity 
is  often  understood  in  the  sense  of  oneness  or  singleness,  instead 
of  universality ;  whereas  the  only  unity  which  by  any  means 
can  become  grateful  or  an  object  of  hope  to  men,  and  whose 
types  therefore  in  material  things  can  be  beautiful,  is  that 
on  which  turned  the  last  words  and  prayer  of  Christ  before 
His  crossing  of  the  Kedron  brook,  "  Neither  pray  I  for  these 
alone,  but  for  them  also  which  shall  believe  on  Me  through 
their  word ;  that  they  all  may  be  one,  as  Thou,  Father,  art  in 
Me,  and  I  in  Thee.*'  * 

^  [The  ed.  of  1883  makes  this  ch.  ii.  of  section  ii.  ('^  Of  Typical  Beauty '00 
'  [On  unity  as  a  principle  in  decoration,  see  Stones  qf  Venice,  vol  i.  ch.  xzi.  §  33, 
and  qf.  vol.  iii.  ch.  i.  §  26.] 

'  [Ecclesiastical  Polity,  I.  xi.  1.] 

*  [Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  qf  the  Human  Mind.  By  Thomas  Broim,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  (Lecture  xciL  :  ^'On 
the  Existence  of  the  Deity.^')  J 

*  [John  xviL  20.] 
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And  so  there  is  not  any  matter,  nor  any  s^Mrit,  nor  any 
creature,  but  it  is  capable  of  a  unity  of  some  kind  « ^  The  glory 
with  other  creatures ;  and  in  that  unity  is  its  per-  ofau  things  u 
fection  and  theirs,  and  a  [Measure  also  for  the  behold-  ^^^  ^^^' 
ing  of  all  other  creatures  that  can  bdiold.  So  the  unity  of 
spirits  *  is  partly  in  their  sympathy,  and  partly  in  their  giving 
and  taking,  and  always  in  their  love ;  and  tl^^se  are  their  de- 
light and  their  strength ;  for  their  strength  is  in  their  co-work- 
ing and  army  fellowship,  and  their  delight  is  in  the  giving  and 
receiving  of  alternate  and  perpetual  good;  their  inseparable 
dependency  on  each  other's  being,  and  their  essential  and 
pofect  depending  on  their  Creator's.  And  so  the  imity  of 
earthly  creatures  is  their  power  and  their  peace ;  not  like  the 
dead  and  cold  peace  of  undisturbed  stones  and  solitary 
mountains ;  but  the  living  peace  of  trust,  and  the  living  power 
of  support ;  of  hands  that  hold  each  othar  and  are  stilL^  And 
so  the  unity  of  mattar  is,  in  its  noblest  form,  the  organization 
of  it  which  builds  it  up  into  tem^des  for  the  spirit ;  and  in  its 
lower  form,  the  sweet  and  strange  affinity  which  gives  to  it  the 
glory  of  its  orderly  elements,  and  the  fair  variety  of  change  and 
assimilation  that  turns  the  dust  into  the  crystal,  and  separates 
the  waters  that  be  above  the  firmament  from  the  waters  that 
be  beneath:  and,  in  its  lowest  form,  it  is  the  wcHrking  and 
walking  and  clinging  together  that  gives  their  power  to  the 
winds,  and  its  syllables  and  soundings  to  the  air,  and  their 
wei^t  to  the  waves,  and  their  burning  to  the  sunbeams,  and 

*  I  meant^  of  course,  human  spirits :  modern  desecration  of  the  latter 
word  has  cast  so  much  shadow  on  it  that  one  cannot  read  it  without 
shrinkiDg. 

This  second  paragraph  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  essential  contents  I 
bare  ever  written,  but  the  literary  art  and  pedantry  of  it,  employed  to  express 
the  most  solemn  of  truths  in  a  tinkle  that  shall  be  pleasant  to  the  ear,  are 
now  very  grievous  to  me.  It  was  well  meant  at  the  time,  however,  and  may 
perhaps  yet  have  its  use.     [1883.] 

^  [§  2  down  to  this  point  is  §  72  of  Frtmdes  AgreHw,  where  Ruskin  added  the 
following  note : — 

''A  long,  affected,  and  obscure  second  volume  sentence,  written  in  imita- 
tion of  Hooker.     One  short  sentence  from  Proverbs  is  the  sum  of  it :  *  How 
can  one  be  warm  alone  ? ' " 
The  sentence  is  from  Eccleaiastes  iv.  11 :  "  Two  have  heat,  how  can  one  be  warm  alone." 
Eds.  1  and  2  went  on  **  breathlessly,^  with  only  a  colon  after  ''  are  stilL"] 
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their  stability  to  the  mountains,  and  to  every  creature  what- 
soever operation  is  for  its  glory  and  fiwr  others'  good. 

Now  of  that  which  is  thus  necessary  to  the  perfection  of 
all  things,  all  appearance,  sign,  type,  or  suggestion  must  be 
beautiful,  in  whatever  matter  it  may  appear ;  and  the  appear- 
ance of  some  species  of  unity  is,  in  the  most  determined  sense 
of  the  word,  essential  to  the  perfection  of  beauty  in  lines, 
colours,  or  forms.^ 

But  of  the  appearances  of  unity,  as  of  unity  itself,  there 
do  m         ;  are  several  kinds,  which  it  will  be  found  hereafter 

§  3.  The  several  .  '  i     *      mi  i  • 

kinds  qf  Unity,  convcmcut  to  cousidcr  Separately.*  Thus  there  is 
^^^of  the  Unity  of  different  and  separate  things,  sub- 
Sequenceandqf  '^^qXj^  to  ouc  and  the  samc  influence,  which  may 
Membership,  y^  ^^^^  Subjcctioual  Unity;  and  this  is  the 
unity  of  the  clouds,  as  they  are  driven  by  the  parallel  winds, 
or  as  they  are  ordered  by  the  electric  currents ;  this  the  unity 
of  the  sea-waves,  this  of  the  bending  and  undulation  of  the 
forest  masses ;  and  in  creatures  capable  of  will  it  is  the  unity 
of  will  or  of  impulse.  And  there  is  Unity  of  Origin,  which 
we  may  call  Original  Unity ;  which  is  of  things  arising  from 
one  spring  and  source,  and  speaking  always  of  this  their 
brotherhood ;  and  this  in  matter  is  the  unity  of  the  branches 
of  the  trees,  and  of  the  petals  and  starry  rays  of  flowers,  and 
of  the  beams  of  light ;  and  in  spiritual  creatures  it  is  their 
filial  relation  to  Him  from  whom  they  have  their  being.  And 
there  is  unity  of  Sequence,  which  is  that  of  things  that  form 
links  in  chains,  and  steps  in  ascents,  and  stages  in  journeys ; 
and  this,  in  matter,  is  the  unity  of  commimicable  forces  in 
their  continuance  from  one  thing  to  another;  and  it  is  the 
passing  upwards  and  downwards  of  beneficent  effects  among 

*  Yes,  I  should  rather  think  so;  and  thej  ought  to  have  been  named 
separately,  too,  and  very  slowly ;  and  not  upset  in  a  heap  on  the  floor,  as  they 
are  in  this  terrific  two-page  sentence.  It  is  all  right,  however,  when  once  it 
is  sorted.     See  note  t  on  p.  99.^     [1883.] 

^  [For  *^and  the  appearance  .  .  .  forms,"  ed.  1  reads  : — 

'^And  80  to  the  perfection  of  beauty  in  lines,  or  colours,  or  forms,  or 

masses,  or  multitudes,  the  appearance  of  some  species  of  Uuity  is  in  the  most 

determined  sense  of  the  word  essential."] 
'  [The  reference  was  wrongly  given  in  previous  eds.  as  ''  note  at  end  of  chapter."] 
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all  things»^  the  melody  of  sounds,  the  continuity  of  lines,  and 
the  orderly  succession  of  motions  and  times ;  and  in  spiritual 
a-eatures  it  is  their  own  constant  building  up,  by  true  know- 
ledge and  continuous  reasoning,  to  higher  pa^fection,  and  the 
singleness  and  straightforwardness  of  their  tendencies  to  more 
complete  communion  with  God.  And  there  is  the  unity  of 
Membership,  which  we  may  call  Essential  Unity,  which  is  the 
unity  of  things  separately  imperfect  into  a  perfect  whole ;  and 
this  is  the  great  imity  of  which  other  unities  are  but  parts  and 
means  ;  it  is  in  matter  the  harmony  of  sounds  and  consistency 
of  bodies,  and  among  spiritual  creatures  their  love  and  happi- 
ness and  veiy  life  in  GUxl. 

Now  of  the  nature  of  this  last  kind  of  unity,  the  most 
important  whether  in  moral  or  in  those  material  g^  umtuqf 
things  with  which  we  are  at  present  concerned,  M^nberMp. 
there  is  this  necessary  to  be  observed;  that  it  ^<^*^^*^- 
cannot  exist  between  things  similar  to  each  other.  Two  or 
more  equal  and  like  things  cannot  be  members  one  of  another, 
nor  can  they  form  one,  or  a  whole  thing.  Two  they  must 
remain,  both  in  nature,  and  in  our  conception,  so  long  as  they 
remain  alike,  unless  they  are  united  by  a  third  different  from 
both.  Thus  the  arms,  which  are  like  each  other,  remain  two 
arms  in  our  conception.  They  could  not  be  united  by  a  third 
arm ;  they  must  be  united  by  something  which  is  not  an  arm, 
and  which,  imperfect  without  them  as  they  without  it,  shall 
form  one  perfect  body.  Nor  is  unity  even  thus  accomplished, 
without  a  difference  and  opposition  of  direction  in  the  setting 
on  of  the  like  members.  Therefore,  among  all  things  which 
are  to  have  unity  of  membership  one  with  another,  there  must 
be  difference  of  variety ;  and  though  it  is  possible  that  many 
like  things  may  be  made  members  of  one  body,  yet  it  is  re- 
markable that  this  structure  appears  characteristic  of  the 
lower  creatures,  rather  than  the  higher,  as  the  many  legs  of  a 
caterpillar,  and  the  many  arms  and  suckers  of  the  radiata;^ 

^  [Ed.  1  reads  '^  all  things,  and  it  is  the  melodj  of  sounds^  and  the  beauty  of  con- 
tiniions  lines,  and  .  .  ."] 

'  [In  Cuvier's  system  of  classification  the  4th  grand  branch  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
coniMsmng  the  ramated  animals  or  zoophjrtes  (polypi,  infusoria,  etc).  ''The  lower 
gronps,''  says  Huxley^  ''which  he  (Cnvier)  knew  least  and  which  he  threw  into  a  great 
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and  that,  as  we  rise  in  order  of  being,  the  number  of  similtt 
members  becomes  less,  and  their  structure  commonly  seems 
based  on  the  principle  of  the  unity  of  two  things  by  a  third, 
as  Plato  states  it  in  the  Timaeus,  §  11.^ 

Hence,  out  of  the  necessity  of  Unity,  arises  that  of  Variety ; 
§6.  Variety.  «•  ucccssity  oftcu  morc  vividly,  though  never  so 
whjf  required,  deeply  fdt,  bccausc  lying  at  the  surface  of  thii^js, 
and  assisted  by  an  influential  principle  of  our  nature,  the  love 
of  change,  and  by  the  power  of  contrast.  But  it  is  a  mistake 
which  has  led  to  many  unfortunate  results,  in  matters  respeet- 
ing  art,  to  insist  on  any  inherent  agreeabl^iess  of  variety, 
without  reference  to  a  farther  end.  For  it  is  not  even  true 
that  variety  as  such,  and  in  its  highest  d^p:ee,  is  beautiful 
A  patched^  garment  of  many  colours  is  by  no  means  so 
agreeable  as  one  of  a  sin^e  and  continuous  hue ;  the  si^OKlid 
colours  of  many  birds  are  eminently  painful  from  their  viol«it 
separation,  and  inordinate  variety,  while  the  pure  and  colour- 
less swan  is,  under  certain  circumstances,  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  feathered  creatures,  t  A  forest  of  all  manner  of  trees 
is  poor,  if  not  disagreeable,  in  effect ;  |  a  mass  of  one  species 
of  tree  is  sublime.  It  is  therefore  only  harmonious  and 
chordal  variety,  that  variety  which  is  necessary  to  secure  and 
extend  unity  (for  the  greater  the  number  of  objects  which  by 
thdr  differences  become  members  of  one  anotiier,  the  more 
extended    and    sublime    is    their    unity),    which    is    rightly 

*  I  meant,  discordanify  patched— else  the  sentence  is  simply  untrue. 
[1883.1 « 

t  Compare  Chap.  IX.  §  5,  noteu 

X  Spenser's  various  forest  is  the  Forest  of  Error. 

heterogeneous  assemblage,  the  Radiata,  have  been  altogether  remodelled  and  re- 
arrange. .  .  .  Whatever  form  the  classification  of  the  animal  kingdom  may  eventoally 
take^  the  Cuvierian  Radiata  is  in  my  judgment  effectually  abolished"  (CbueiJ!cati»i 
1869,  p.  86).] 

^  [P.  31  of  the  ordinary  arrangement :  ''  Are  we  right  in  ssying  that  there  is  ooe 
heaven,  or  shall  we  rather  say  that  there  are  many  and  infinite?  Inere  is  one,  if  the 
created  beaven  is  to  accord  with  the  pattern.  For  that  which  includes  all  other  in- 
telligible creatures  cannot  have  a  second  or  companion ;  in  tbat  case  there  would  be 
no  need  of  another  living  being  whicb  would  include  these  two,  and  of  which  they 
would  be  parts^  and  the  likeness  would  be  more  truly  said  to  resemble  not  those  two, 
but  that  other  which  included  them  "  (Jowett's  translation).] 

'  [Qf'  what  Ruskin  says  of  the  quality  of  spottiness  (n-ouciXui)  in  art:  Aretn 
Pentelici,  §  204,  and  (f.  below,  p.  134  (note  of  1883).] 
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agreeable ;  and  so  I  name  not  Variety  as  essential  to  beauty, 
because  it  is  only  so  in  a  secondary  and  casual  sense.^ 

Of  the  LfOve  of  Change  as  a  principle  of  human  nature, 
and  the  pleasantness  of  variety  resulting  from  it,  « ^  chanae 
something  has  already  been  said  (Ch.  IV.  §  4) ;  oni  ite  n^- 
OTily  as  there  I  was  opposing  the  idea  that  our  ^'^^^  *<»««*• 
being  familiar  with  objects  was  the  cause  of  our  delight  in 
them,  so  here  I  have  to  oppose  the  contrary  position  that 
their  strangeness  is  the  cause  of  it.  For  neither  famiharity 
nor  strangeness  has  more  operation  on,  or  connection  with, 
impressions  of  one  sense  than  of  another ;  and  they  have  less 
power  over  the  impressions  of  sense,  generally,  than  over  the 
intellect  in  its  joyfril  accepting  of  fresh  knowledge,  and  dull 
contemplation  of  that  it  has  long  possessed.  Only  in  their 
operation  on  the  senses  they  act  contrarily  at  different  times ; 
as  for  instance,  the  newness  of  a  dress,  or  of  some  kind  of 
unaccustomed  food,  may  make  it  for  a  time  delightful,  but 
as  the  novelty  passes  away,  so  also  may  the  deUght,  yielding 
to  disgust  or  indifference;  which  in  their  turn,  as  custom 
b^;ins  to  operate,  may  pass  into  affection  and  craving,  and 
that  which  was  first  a  luxury,  and  then  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
eace,  become  a  necessity :  t  whereas  in  subjects  of  the  intellect, 

*  It  must  be  matter  of  no  small  wonderment  to  practical  men,  to  observe 
how  grossly  the  nature  and  connection  of  Unity  and  Variety  have  been  mis- 
nndentood  and  misstated  by  those  writers  upon  taste  who  have  been  guided 
by  no  experience  of  art,  most  singularly  perhaps  by  Mr.  Alison,  who,  con- 
founding  Unity  with  Uniformity,  and  leading  his  readers  through  thirtv  pages 
of  discussion  respecting  Uniformity  and  Variety,  the  intelligibility  of  which 
is  not  by  any  means  increased  by  his  supposing  Uniformity  to  be  capable  of 
existence  in  single  things,  at  last  substitutes  for  these  two  terms,  sufficiently 
contradictory  already,  those  of  Similarity  and  Dissimilarity,  the  reconciliation 
of  which  opposites  in  one  thing  we  must,  I  believe,  leave  Mr.  Alison  to 
accomplish.^ 

t  Kai  rh  ravrol  TpdTr€iv  vokXaKis  iJW* .  .  rh  ykp  (rvvrfi€s  rjSv  ^v.      koI  rh 
/(icra^3<£AAciv  17^*  cfe  <t>va'ty  yc^  yiyv€rai  furapdkknv, — Arist  Rhei,  I.  c.  11.* 
• 

^  [See  B*9avs  on  the  Nature  and  Principles  of  Taste,  ch.  iv.  pt  iii.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  8  eeq. 
ined.  ofl815.J 

'  [^*  And  to  do  the  same  thin||^  often  is  pleasant  ...  for  what  we  are  accustomed 
to  is  pleasant  And  to  chan^  is  pleasant,  for  change  is  according  to  nature."  The 
reference  was  wrongly  given  in  all  previous  eds.  as  chapter  2,  and  ravr6,  was  printed 
ravm.     In  the  1883  edition  the  quotation  was  not  given,  and  Ruskin  noted  : — 


^*  I  have  cut  out  here  a  quotation  from  Aristotle — ^which  was  only  put  in 
to  show  that  I  had  read  him.  ] 


IV. 
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the  chief  delight  they  convey  is  dependent  upon  their  being 
newly  and  vividly  comprehended ;  and  as  they  become  subjects 
of  contemplation  they  lose  their  value,  and  become  tasteless 
and  unregarded,  except  as  instruments  for  the  reaching  of 
others;  only  that  though  they  sink  down  into  the  shadowy, 
efiectless  heap  of  things  indifferent,  which  we  pack,  and  crush 
down,  and  stand  upon,  to  reach  things  new,  th^  sparkle 
afresh  at  intervals  as  we  stir  them  by  throwing  a  new  stone 
into  the  heap,  and  letting  the  newly  admitted  lights  play  upon 
them.  And,  both  in  subjects  of  the  intellect  and  the  senses, 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  love  of  change  is  a  weakness 
and  imperfection  of  our  nature,  (and  implies  in  it  the  state  of 
probation ;)  *  and  that  it  is  to  teach  us  that  things  about  us 
here  are  not  meant  for  our  continual  possession  or  satisfitctimi, 
that  ever  such  passion  of  change  was  put  in  us  as  that  ^'  custom 
lies  upon  us  with  a  weight,  heavy  as  frost,  and  deep  almost 
as  life ; "  ^  and  only  such  weak  thews  *  and  baby  grasp  given  to 
our  intellect  as  that  ^'  the  best  things  we  do  are  painfid,  and 
the  exercise  of  them  grievous,  being  continued  without  inter- 
mission, so  as  in  those  very  actions  whereby  we  are  especially 
perfected  in  this  life  we  are  not  able  to  persist."!  And  so 
it  will  be  found  that  they  we  the  weakest-minded  and  the 
^7.  Thehve  hardcst-hcarted  men  that  most  love  variety  and 
of  change,  how  change:  for  the  weakest-minded  are  those  who 
marMandevU.  j^^y^  wondcr  most  at  things  new,  and  digest  worst 
things  old ;  in  so  far  that  everything  they  have  lies  rusty,  and 
loses  lustre  for  want  of  use,  neither  do  they  make  any  stir 
among  their  possessions,  nor  look  over  them  to  see  what  may 
be  made  of  them,  nor  keep  any  great  store,  nor  are  house- 
holders with  storehouses  of  things  new  and  old;  but  they 

*  The  words  I  have  now  put  in  parenthesis  are  false.  Heaven  itself  may 
be  as  changeful  as  a  kaleidoscope,  for  aught  we  know.     [1883.1 

t  Hooker,*  I  think^  bj  the  sound  of  it :  to  whom  Pope  would  have  quietly 
and  rightly  answered — ''  Why  wish  to  persist,  then,  when  God  sajrs  you  have 
done  enough  ?  "     [l  883.] 

^  [Wordsworth  :  Intimations  of  Immortality ;  the  lines  are  quoted  again  in  Modem 
Painters,  vol.  iii.  ch.  xxvii.  §  23.1 
«  [Ed.  1  read  "beck."] 
'  [Ecclesiastical  Polity^  I.  xi.  3.] 
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catch  at  the  new-£Eishioned  garments,  and  let  the  moth  and 
thief  look  after  the  rest;  and  the  hardest-hearted  men  are 
those  that  least  feel  the  endearing  and  binding  power  of 
custom,  and  hold  on  by  no  cords  of  affection  to  any  shore, 
but  drive  with  the  waves  that  cast  up  mire  and  dirt.  And 
certainly  it  is  not  to  be  held  that  the  perception  of  beauty, 
and  desire  of  it,  are  greatest  in  the  hardest  heart  and  weakest 
brain ;  *  but  the  love  of  variety  is  so,  and  therefore  variety 
can  be  no  cause  of  the  beautiful,  except,  as  I  have  said,  when 
it  is  necessary  for  the  perception  of  unity.  Neither  is  there 
any  better  test  of  beauty  than  its  surviving  or  annihilating 
the  love  of  change ;  a  test  which  the  best  judges  of  art  have 
need  frequently  to  use;  for  there  is  much  that  surprises  by 
its  brilliancy,  or  attracts  by  its  singularity,  that  can  hardly 
but  by  course  of  time,  though  assuredly  it  xvill  by  course  of 
time,  be  winnowed  away  from  the  right  and  real  beauty  whose 
retentive  power  is  for  ever  on  the  increase,  a  bread  of  the  soul 
for  which  the  hunger  is  continual 

Receiving,  therefore,  variety  only  as  that  which  accom- 
plishes unity,  or  makes  it  perceived,  its  operation  §  a  z%e  am- 
is found  to  be  very  precious,  both  in  that  which  ducingqf 
I  have  called  Unity  of  Subjection,  and  Unity  of  ^nityqf  Sub- 
Sequence,  as  well  as  in  Unity  of  Membership ;  t  >^'<^^*^ 
for  although  things  in  all  respects  the  same  may,  indeed,  be 
subjected  to  one  influence,  yet  the  power  of  the  influence,  and 
their  obedience  to  it,  are  best  seen  by  varied  operation  of  them 
on  their  individual  differences ;  as  in  clouds  and  waves  there 
is  a  glorious  unity  of  rolling,  wrought  out  by  the  wild  and 
wonderful  differences  of  their  absolute  forms;  which  differ- 
ences, if  removed,  would  leave  in  them  only  multitudinous 

♦  Not  proved.     The  adversary  may  ask, — and  lately,  not  without  good 
grounds  for  inquiry, — Why  it  is  not  to  be  held  ?     [1883.] 
t  The  four  unices  above  specified  were, — 

1.  Of  Subjection. 

2.  Of  Origin. 

8.  Of  Sequence. 
4.  Of  Membership, 
lliat  of  Origin  is  omitted  here,  because  things  springing  from  one  root 
iiHist  be  of  one  nature.     [1888.] 
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and  petty  repetition,  instead  of  the  majestic  oneness  of  shared 
passion.  And  so  in  the  waves  and  clouds  of  human  multitude 
when  they  are  filled  with  one  thought ;  as  we  find  frequently 
in  the  works  of  the  early  Italian  men  of  earnest  purpose,  who 
despising,  or  happily  ignorant  of,  the  sophistications  of  theories 
and  the  proprieties  of  composition,  indicated  by  perfect  simi- 
larity of  action  and  gesture  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the 
infinite  and  truthfid  variation  of  expression  on  the  other,  the 
most  sublime  strength,  because  the  most  absorbing  unity,  of 
multitudinous  passion  that  ever  human  heart  conceived. 
Hence,  in  the  cloister  of  St.  Mark's,  the  intense,  fixed,  statue- 
like silence  of  ineffable  adoration  upon  the  spirits  in  prison 
at  the  feet  of  Christ,  side  by  side,  the  hands  lifted,  and  the 
knees  bowed,  and  the  lips  trembling  together ;  ^  and  in  St 

*  Fra  Angelico's  fresco  in  a  cell  of  the  upper  cloister.^  He  treated  the 
subject  frequently.  Another  characteristic  example  occurs  in  the  Vita  di 
Cristo  of  the  Academy,  a  series  now  unfortunately  destroyed  by  the  picture 
cleaners.^  Simon  Memmi,  in  Santa  Maria  Novella,  has  given  another  very 
beautiful  instance.*  In  Giotto  the  principle  is  universal,  though  his  multi- 
tudes are  somewhat  more  dramatically  and  powerfully  varied  in  gesture  than 
Angelico's.  In  Mino  da  Fiesole's  altar-piece  in  the  church  of  St  Ambrogk) 
at  Florence,  close  by  Cosimo  Rosselli's  fresco,  there  is  a  beautiful  example  in 
marble.^ 


1  [Of 
«[In 


Of  San  Marco,  at  Florence.] 

his  note-book  of  1845,  Ruskin  writes : — 

'^  With  the  Vita  di  Cristo,  at  the  Accademia,  I  was  grievously  disappointed. 
I  strongly  suspect  that  the  whole  of  this  series  has  been  lately,  and  sinoa 
Kugler  saw  it,  through  the  picture-dealer's  hands,  and  that  the  greater  part 
of  Angelico's  work  1^  been  washed  off,  and  as  little  of  the  picture-cleaner 
put  ou.  At  all  events  the  pictures  are  now  in  the  most  miserable  condition, 
some  two-thirds  effaced,  others  so  daubed  and  defaced  as  to  alter  the  expres- 
sion of  the  fiices  and  make  them  monstrous  or  ludicrous ;  many  appear  to 
have  been  somewhat  hastily  executed  by  Angelico  himself,  and  some  of  tiie 
open  air  backgrounds  with  architecture  are  very  disagreeable  from  their  raw 
colour,  glaring  without  brilliancy,  red  walls  and  sand-coloured  earth,  and 
blue  sky  jumbled  together  without  even  feeling ;  in  ^t  it  could  hardly  be 
otherwise ;  after  the  seclusion  of  convent  life,  the  imagination  is  destroyed 
for  want  of  materials.  Two,  however,  are  very  fine  in  this  respect,  and  thote 
are  just  two  of  the  bits  which,  like  the  scene  of  his  Annunciation  in  the 
cloister,  he  could  get  from  convent  life— the  Washing  of  the  Feet,  which  is 
under  a  cloister,  the  clear  air  seen  in  the  open  court  beyond,  given  with 
wonderful  light  and  purity ;  and  the  Giving  of  the  Sacrament,  in  which  the 
roof  is  dark  blue  and  the  walls  green,  and  the  whole  filled  with  a  fine  trans- 
parent variable  shadow.  .  .  ."1 
'  [In  the  frescoes,  once  ascribed  to  him,  in  the  Spanish  Chapel.  1 
*  [The  altar  is  in  the  chapel  of  the  miracle  of  a  chalice  found  to  contain  natural 
blood.     On  the  altar  are  angek  adoring  the  chalice ;  the  fresco  by  Cosimo  Roeselli 
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Domenico  of  Fiesole,*  that  whirlwind  rush  of  the  angels  and 
the  redeemed  souls  round  about  Him  at  His  resurrection,  in 
which  we  hear  the  blast  of  the  horizontal  tnmipets  mixed  with 
the  dying  clangour  of  their  ingathered  wings.  The  same 
great  feeling  occurs  throughout  the  works  of  the  serious  men, 
though  most  intensely  in  Angelico ;  and  it  is  well  to  compare 
with  it  the  vileness  and  falseness  of  all  that  succeeded,  when 
men  had  begun  to  bring  to  the  cross  foot  their  S3rstems  instead 
of  their  sorrow.  Take  as  the  most  marked  and  degraded 
instance,  perhaps,  to  be  an3rwhere  foimd,  Bronzino's  treatment 
of  the  same  subject  (Christ  visiting  the  spirits  in  prison),  in 
the  pictiu«  now  in  the  Tuscan  room  of  the  Ulfizii;  which, 
vile  as  it  is  in  colour,  vacant  in  invention,  void  in  light 
and  shade,  a  heap  of  cumbrous  nothingness,  and  sickening 
offensiveness,  is  of  all  its  voids  most  void  in  this,  that  the 
academy  models  therein  huddled  together  at  the  bottom, 
show  not  so  much  unity  or  commimity  of  attention  to  the 
academy  model  with  the  flag  in  its  hand  above,  as  a  street 
crowd  would  to  a  firesh-staged  charlatan.  Some  point  to  the 
God  who  has  burst  the  gates  of  death,  as  if  the  rest  were 

*  The  predella  of  the  picture  behind  the  altar.^ 

deecribes  the  miracle.    Raskin  describet  his  discovery  of  the  treasures  in  this  chapel^ 

in  a  letter  to  his  fiither  (June  20)  :— 

'^  To-day  I  was  poking  abont  churches^  and  fbnnd  in  St  Ambroffio— a 
glorious  fireeco  all  burned  and  smoked — in  a  little  sacred^  idolatrous  chapel^ 
with  an  altar-piece  which  I  was  quite  certain  was  by  Mino  da  Fiesole.  Well^ 
I  called  the  sacristan,  and  half-anlosen  more  monks  one  after  another.  What 
was  the  picture?  Who  by?  'Non  si  sa.  Molto  antica.'  Who  was  the 
altar-piece  by?  'Non  si  sa.'  What  did  the  fresco  represent?  'Ce  un 
miraoolo  del  Santo  Sagramento.'  What  miracle  ?  Not  a  soul  of  them  could 
tell  me  anything  about  it  Was  the  altar-piece  bv  Mino?  'No.'  1  wasn't 
satisfied^  made  uiem  light  me  some  candles,  and  after  a  little  search  1  showed 
them  Minors  name  in  a  comer — OPVS  MINI — he  never  puts  more.  Then 
tbey  were  highly  delk^hted^  for  a  work  of  Mine's  is  of  great  value  and  very 
rare.  The  frasco  is  the  chtf-^tteuvre  of  Coeimo  Roselli,  and  most  magnificent 
This  may  give  you  some  notion  of  the  intellectual  condition  of  Florence."] 
^  [The  entry  in  the  note-book  (June  21)  is  as  follows  :— 

'^^  excellent  instance  of  the  fulness  of  sentiment  in  a  rushing  crowd 
which  only  Angelico  can  give.  It  is  in  three  divisions ;  in  the  centre  one>  a 
host  of  angels  rush  towards  their  risen  Lord,  those  nearest  blowing  a  blast 
through  horizontal  trumpets,  as  in  Orcagna's  Judgment  On  the  right  the 
female,  on  the  left  ^e  male,  saints,  all  animated  with  the  same  enthusiasm ; 
and  the  play  of  colour  and  unity  of  action  as  seen  from  below  is  as  fine  as 
anything  I  have  seen."] 
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incapable  of  distinguishing  Him  for  themselves ;  and  others 
turn  their  backs  upon  Him,  to  show  their  unagitated  faces 
to  the  spectator.* 

In  Unity  of  Sequence,  the  effect  of  variety  is  best  ex- 
§  9.  And  Uh  ^"^plifi^  ^y  the  melodies  of  music,  wherein,  by 
wards  Unitjf^  the  differences  of  the  notes,  they  are  connected 
^'*^"^'*^  with  each  othar  in  certain  pleasant  relations.  This 
connection,  taking  place  in  quantities,  is  Proportion,  respect- 
ing which  certain  general  principles  must  be  noted,  as  the 
subject  is  one  open  to  mimy  errors,  and  obscurely  treated  of 
by  writers  on  art. 

Proportion  is  of  two  distinct  kinds :  t  Apparent  when  it 
§  10.  The  takes  place  between  quantities  for  the  sake  of  con- 
nature  qfPro-  nection  Only,  without  any  ultimate  object  or  causal 
qf  apparent '  ucccssity ;  and  ConHructive,  when  it  has  reference 
P^^<^pf^^  to  some  function  to  be  discharged  by  the  quantities 
depending  on  their  proportion.  From  the  confusion  of  these 
two  kinds  of  proportion  have  arisen  the  greater  part  of  the 
erroneous  conceptions  of  the  influence  of  either. 

(a)  Apparent  Proportion,  or  the  sensible  relation  of  quan- 
tities, is  one  of  the  most  important  means  of  obtaining 
unity  amongst  things  which  otherwise  must  have  remained 
distinct  in  similarity ;  and  as  it  may  consist  with  every  othar 
kind  of  unity,  \  and  persist  when  every  other  means  of  it  fails, 
it  may  be  considered  as  lying  at  the  root  of  most  of  our 

*  I  had  much  more  heart  power  of  conceiying  the  real  scenes  when  I 
wrote  this  book  than  I  have  now,  and  was  therefore  a  far  better  judge  of 
religious  art  1  have  just  been  looking  at  all  these  pictures  again,  and  find 
m3rself  a  little  weary  of  rows  of  heads  turned  in  the  same  direction ;  and 
disposed  sometimes  to  say  a  good  word  even  for  Bronxino,  in  his  portraits.^ 
(Florence,  September,  1882.)    [1883.] 

t  This  digression  on  Proportion,  as  one  of  the  elements  of  Unity  of 
Sequence,  contains  a  good  deal  that  is  extremely  right  and  useful ;  but  it 
ought  to  have  been  given  in  a  separate  chapter.     [1888.] 

X  Thus  the  proportions  of  increase  in  the  lobes,  or  intervals  between  the 
serrations  of  a  leaf,  are  associated  with  the  beautiful  Unity  of  Origin  in  the 
divergence  of  the  ribs  from  the  stem.     [1883.] 

^  [Bronsino's  portraiture  may  be  judged  also  in  liondon,  at  the  National  Gallery^ 
where  there  are  five  examples  of  it ;  see  especially  No.  640.] 
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impressions  of  the  beautiful  There  is  no  sense  of  rightness  or 
wrongness  connected  with  it ;  no  sense  of  utility,  propriety, 
or  expedia:icy.  These  ideas  enter  only  where  the  proporticm 
of  quantities  has  reference  to  some  fimction  to  be  performed 
by  them.  It  cannot  be  asserted  that  it  is  right  or  that  it  is 
wrong  that  A  should  be  to  B  as  B  to  C  ;  unless  A,  B,  and  C 
have  some  desirable  operation  dependent  on  that  relation. 
But  nevertheless  it  may  be  highly  agreeable  to  the  eye  that 
A»  B9  and  C,  if  visible  things,  should  have  visible  connec- 
tion of  ratio,  even  though  nothing  be  accomplished  by  such 
connection. 

(b)  On  the  other  hand.  Constructive  Proportion,  or  the 
adaptation  of  quantities  to  functions,  is  agreeable,  not  (neces- 
sarily) to  the  eye,  but  to  the  mind,  which  is  cognizant  of  the 
function  to  be  performed.  Thus  the  pleasantness  or  rightness 
of  the  proportions  of  a  column  depends  not  on  the  mere 
relation  of  diameter  and  height  (which  is  not  proportion  at  all, 
for  jttoportion  is  between  three  terms  at  least) ;  but  on  three 
other  involved  terms,  the  strength  of  materials,  the  weight  to 
be  borne,  and  the  scale  of  the  building.  The  proportions  of 
«  wooden  column  are  wrong  in  a  stone  one,  and  of  a  small 
building  wrong  in  a  large  one;*  and  this  owing  solely  to 

*  It  seems  nerer  to  have  been  rightly  understood,  even  by  the  more  in- 
telligent among  our  architects,  that  Proportion  is  in  any  way  connected  with 
positive  sixe ;  it  seems  to  he  held  among  them  that  a  small  building  may  be 
expanded  to  a  large  one  merely  by  proportionally  expanding  all  its  parts :  and 
that  the  harmony  will  be  equally  agreeable  on  whatever  scale  it  be  rendered. 
Now  this  is  true  of  apparent  proportion,  but  utterly  false  of  constructive ;  and^ 
as  much  of  the  value  of  architectural  proportion  if  constructive,  the  error  is 
often  productive  of  the  most  painful  results.  It  may  be  best  illustrated  by 
observing  the  conditions  of  proportion  in  animals.  Admiration  has  often  been 
tiioughtlessly  claimed  for  the  strength,  supposed  gigantic,  of  insects  and 
smaller  animals;  as  being  capable  of  lifting  weights,  leaping  distances,  and 
surmounting  obstacles,  of  proportion  apparently  overwhelming.  Thus  the 
Formica  Hercolanea  will  lift  in  its  mouth  and  brandish  like  a  baton,  sticks 
thicker  tlum  itself  and  six  times  its  length,  all  the  while  scrambling  over  crags 
ef  about  the  proportionate  height  of  the  Cliflfs  of  Dover,  three  or  four  in  a 
minute.  There  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  this,  nor  any  exertion  of  strength 
necessarily  greater  than  human,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  body.  For 
it  is  evident  that  if  the  bulk  and  strength  of  any  creature  be  expanded  or 
diminished  in  proportion  to  each  other,  the  distance  through  which  it  can 
leap,  the  time  it  can  maintain  exertion,  <nr  any  other  third  term  resultant^ 
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mechanical  considerations  which  have  no  more  connection 
with  ideas  of  beauty,  than  the  relation  between  the  arms  of  a 
lever  adapted  to  the  raising  of  a  given  weight ;  and  yet  it  is 
highly  agreeable  to  perceive  that  such  constructive  proportion 
has  been  duly  observed,  as  it  is  agreeable  to  see  that  anything 
is  fit  for  its  purpose  or  for  ours,  and  also  that  it  has  bc^n  the 

remains  corutant ;  that  is,  diminish  weight  of  powder  and  of  baU  proportion- 
ately, and  the  distance  carried  is  constant,  or  nearly  so.  Thus,  a  grasshopper, 
a  man,  and  a  giant  100  feet  high,  supposing  their  muscular  strength  equaHj 
proportioned  to  their  sise,  can  or  could  all  leap,  not  proporUcmate  dis- 
tance, but  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  distance ;  say,  four  feet  the  grass- 
hopper, or  forty-eight  times  his  length;  six  feet  the  man,  or  his  length 
exactly ;  ten  feet  the  giant,  or  the  tenth  of  his  length  ;  some  allowance  being 
made  for  the  greater  resistance  of  the  air  to  the  smaller  animal,  and  other 
slight  disadvantages.^  Hence,  all  small  animals  can,  proportionally,  perform 
feats  of  strength  and  agility  exactly  so  much  greater  than  those  possible  to 
large  ones,  as  the  animals  themselves  are  smaller ;  and  to  enable  an  elephant 
to  leap  like  a  grasshopper,  he  must  be  endowed  with  strength  a  million  times 
greater  in  proportion  to  his  size.  Now  the  consequence  of  this  general 
mechanical  law  is,  that  as  we  increase  the  scale  of  animals,  their  means  of 
power,  whether  muscles  of  motion  or  bones  of  support,  must  be  increased  in 
a  more  than  proportionate  degree,  or  they  become  utterly  unwieldy  and  in- 
capable of  motion.  And  there  is  a  limit  to  this  increase  of  strength.  If  the 
elephant  had  legs  as  long  as  a  spider's,  no  combination  of  animal  matter  that 
could  be  hide-bound  would  have  strength  enou^  to  move  them.  To  support 
the  megatherium,  we  must  have  a  humerus  a  foot  in  diameter,  though  perhaps 
not  more  than  two  feet  long,  and  that  in  a  vertical  position  under  him ;  while 
the  gnat  can  hang  on  the  window-frame,  and  poise  himself  to  sting,  in  the 
middle  of  crooked  stilts  like  threads,  stretched  out  to  ten  times  the  breadth 
of  his  body  on  each  side.  Increase  the  sise  of  the  megatherium  a  little  more, 
and  no  phosphate  of  lime  will  bear  him:  he  would  crush  his  own  legs  to 
powder.  (Compare  Sir  Charles  Bell,  Bridgewater  Treatise  on  the  Hand, 
p.  296,  and  the  note.)  Hence  there  is  not  only  a  limit  to  the  size  of  animals, 
in  the  conditions  of  matter,  but  to  their  activity  also,  the  largest  being  always 
least  capable  of  exertion ;  and  this  would  be  the  case  to  a  far  greater  extent, 
but  that  nature  beneficently  alters  her  proportions  as  she  increases  her  scale; 
giving  slender  frames  to  the  smaller  tribes,  and  ponderous  strength  to  the 
larger.^  So  in  vegetables,  compare  the  stalk  of  an  ear  of  oat,  and  the  trunk  of 
a  pine,  the  mechanical  structure  being  in  both  the  same.  So  also  in  waves,  of 
which  the  large  never  can  be  mere  exaggerations  of  the  small,  but  have 
different  slopes  and  curvatures.  So  in  mountains,  and  all  things  else,  neces- 
sarily, and  from  ordinary  mechanical  laws.     Whence  in  architecture,  according 

^  [The  words,  "  some  allowance  .  .  .  disadvautaffes,"  were  omitted  in  ed.  1,  which 
also  read  "tueterU  parting"  for  ''proportionally,'^  and,  in  the  next  line,  "to  he 
ezecnted  by  "  for  ''possible  to."] 

'  [Ed.  1  reads,  ''giving,  as  we  have  seen,  long  legs  and  enormous  wings  to  the 
smaller  tribes,  and  short  and  thick  proportion  to  the  la^iper."] 
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result  of  intelligence  in  the  artificer  of  it ;  so  that  we  some- 
times feel  a  pleasure  in  apparent  non-adaptation,  if  it  be  a 
sign  of  ingenuity,  as  in  the  unnatural  and  seemingly  impos- 
sible lightness  of  Gk)thic  spires  and  roofs. 

Now,  the  errors  against  which  I  would  caution  the  reader 
in  this  matter  ^  are  three.  The  first  is,  the  overlooking  or 
denial  of  the  power  of  Apparent  Proportion,  of  which  power 
neither  Burke,  nor  any  other  writer  whose  works  I  have  met 
with,  takes  cognizance.  The  second  is,  the  attribution  of 
beauty  to  the  appearances  of  Constructive  Proportion.  And 
the  third,  the  denial,  with  Burke,  of  any  value  or  agreeableness 
in  Constructive  Proportion.^ 

to  the  scale  of  the  buildiog,  its  proportions  must  be  altered  constructivelyi  and 
onght  to  be  so  apparently  even  where  the  constructive  expedients  are  capable 
of  disguise  :*  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  calling  that  unmeaning  exaggeration 
of  parts  in  St  Peter's,'  of  flutings,  volutes,  friezes,  etc.,  in  the  proportions  of  a 
mailer  building,  a  vulgar  blunder,  and  one  that  destroys  all  the  majesty  that 
the  building  ought  to  have  had ;  and  still  more  I  should  so  call  all  imitations 
and  adaptations  of  large  buildings  on  a  imall  scale.  The  true  test  of  right  pro- 
portkm  is,  that  it  shall  itself  inform  us  of  the  scale  of  the  building,  and  be  such 
that  even  in  a  drawing  it  shall  instantly  induce  the  conception  of  the  actual 
lise,  or  size  intended.  I  know  not  what  Fuseli  means  by  that  aphorism 
of  his: — 

''Dispr(^x>rtion  of  parts  is  the  element  of  hugeness;  proportion,  of  gran- 
deur. All  Gothic  styles  of  Architecture  are  huge.  The  Greek  alone  is 
giand."* 

When  a  building  it  vast,  it  ought  to  look  so ;  and  the  proportion  is  right 
which  exhibits  its  vastness.  Nature  loses  no  size  by  her  proportion;  her 
battressed  moimtains  have  more  of  Gothic  than  of  Greek  in  them. 

*  I  meant,  "  with  respect  to  the  subject  of  Proportion  altogether ; "  the 
two  kinds  of  it  being  both  considered  in  the  definitions  of  popular  error. 
[1883.] 

^  [0/  the  Subiime  and  Beautiful,  part  ill.  sees,  ii.-v.  The  passage  quoted  below,  in 
i  14,  it  from  sec  v. ;  p.  173  in  the  ed.  of  1782.] 

'  [£d.  1  omits  ^'  constructively,  and  ought  to  be  .  .  .  diaguiae,^^ 
>   qf.  Vol.  I.  p.  380.1  ^>  "»  "5  J 

*  [Ai^rism  107,  We  and  Writmge  of  FueeU^  1831,  vol  iii.  p.  103.  The  text  is 
''AH  Otiental,  all  Gothic  styles/'  etc.  In  a  note  to  an  additional  passage  in  the 
MS.,  which  was  ultimately  struck  oat,  Ruskin,  in  referring  to  another  aphorism  of 
FaseB,  nyt  :— 

''  It  is  a  pity  his  love  of  epigram  destrovs  his  power  of  persuasion.    A 
sentence  is  couched  in  too  few  words  when  tney  contain  its  meaning  indeed, 
but  neither  display  it  nor  reoommend  it" 
For  other  references  to  Fuseli's  Aphorisms,  see  pp.  137>  230,  269.] 
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Now,  the  full  proof  of  the  influence  of  Apparoit  Propor- 
tion, I  must  reserve  for  illustration  by  diairrain;^ 
of  Apparent  one  or  two  instances,  however,  may  be  gtvea  at 
Proportim  in  present,  for  the  better  understanding  of  its  nature. 
We  have  already  asserted  that  all  curves  are 
more  beautiful  than  right  lines.  All  curves,  however,  are  not 
equally  beautiful,  and  their  differences  of  beauty  depend  oa 
the  different  proportions  borne  to  each  other  by  tliose  in* 
finitely  small  right  lines  of  which  they  may  be  conceived  as 
composed. 

When  these  lines  are  equal  and  contain  equal  angles,  these 
can  be  no  connection  nor  unity  of  sequ^ice  in  theoL  The 
resulting  curve,  the  circle,  is  therefore  the  least  beautiful  of  all 
curves. 

A^Tien  the  lines  bear  to  each  other  some  certain  propor- 
tion :  or  when,  the  lines  remaining  equal,  the  angles  vary ;  (nt 
when  by  any  means  whatsoever,  and  in  whatever  complicated 
modes,  such  differences  as  shall  imply  connection  are  estab- 
lished between  the  infinitely  small  segments,  the  resulting 
curves  become  beautifuL  The  simplest  of  the  beautiful  curves 
are  the  conic,  and  the  various  spirals;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
trace  any  ground  of  superiority  or  inferiority  among  the 
infinite  numbers  of  the  higher  curves*  I  believe  that  ahnost 
all  are  beautiful  in  their  own  nature,  and  that  their  compara- 
tive beauty  depends  on  the  constant  quantities  involved  in 
their  equations.  Of  this  point  I  shall  speak  hereafter  at 
greater  length.* 

The  universal  forces  of  nature,  and  the  individual  energies 
§  12.  How  pro-  ^^  *^^  matter  submitted  to  them,  are  so  appointed 
ducedin  and  balanced,  that  they  are  continually  bringing 

natural fomu.     ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^j^  j^^^    .^   ^  ^^jy^  ^^^^^  ^j 

that  circular  lines  become  nearly  impossible  imder  any  cir- 
cumstances. The  acceleration,  for  instance,  of  velocity,  in 
streams  that  descend  from  hill-sides,  gradually  increases  their 


^  [An  intention  not  fnlfiUed.] 

s  [See  Modem  Faintere,  vol.  iv.  ch. 


xirii.] 
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power  of  erosion,  and  in  the  same  degree  ^  the  rate  of  curvature 
m  the  descent  of  the  slope,  until  at  a  certain  degree  of  steep- 
ness this  descent  meets,  and  is  concealed  by,  the  straight  line 
of  the  detritus.  The  jimction  of  this  right  line  with  the  plain 
is  again  modified  by  the  farther  bounding  of  the  larger  blocks, 
and  by  the  successively  diminishing  scale  of  landslips  caused 
by  the  erosion  at  the  bottom.'"'  So  that  the  whole  contour 
of  the  hill  is  one  of  curvature ;  first,  gradually  increasing  in 
rapidity  to  the  maximum  steepness  of  which  the  particular 
ro^  is  capable,  and  then  decreasing  in  a  decreasing  ratio, 
until  it  arrives  at  the  plain-level.  This  type  of  form,  modified 
ci  course  more  or  less  by  the  original  boldness  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  dependent  on  its  age,  its  constituent  rock,  and  the 
circumstances  of  its  exposure,  is  yet  in  its  general  formula 
Applicable  to  alLf  So  Uie  curves  of  all  things  in  motion,  and 
of  all  organic  forms,  most  rude  and  dmple  in  the  shell  spirals, 
and  most  complicated  in  the  muscular  lines  of  the  higher 

This  influence  of  Appar^it  Proportion,  a  proportion,  be  it 
observed,  which  has  no  reference  to  ultimate  ends,  but  which 

*  This  is,  1  believe,  the  first  intimation  given  in  my  writings  of  the  care 
with  which  they  were  to  enforce  and  follow  out  the  study  of  abstract 
curvature ; '  a  study  which,  as  yet  unknown  in  our  drawing  schools,  is  never- 
theless the  indispensable  basis  of  all  noble  design  in  art,  and  all  accurate 
observation  of  external  form  by  science.  Twenty  years  of  useless  debate  and 
senseless  theoiy  respecting  glacier  motion  might  have  been  spared  us,  if  Pro- 
fessor Agsssis  had  been  able  to  draw  with  bis  own  hand,  accurately,  a  single 
curve  of  mountain  crest,  glacier  wave,  river  s  bank,  or  fish's  tail.     [1883.]  ' 

t  It  has  been  mathematically  analyzed  by  Mr.  Alfred  Tylor,  who  was,  I 
believe,  the  first  investigator  of  the  laws  of  eurve  in  descent  of  great 
rivei8.«     [1888.] 

^  [£d.  1  reads,  ^^  as  it  gradaaUy  increases  their  power  of  erosion  increases  in  the 
fldoae  rradnal  degree,"  etc.,  and,  two  lines  lower,  reads,  ''right"  for  ''straight" 
Three  lines  lower  agun,  ed.  1  reads  "proportion"  for  "scale,"  and,  in  the  next  line, 
"line"  for  "contour."] 

'  rSes  voL  iv.  of  Modem  PahUert,  ElemenU  of  Drawing,  etc] 

'  [An  echo  of  a  controversy  into  which  Ruskin  entered  with  much  warmth ;  see 
Fore  Ckmigera^  Letter  34,  and  Deucalion,  paeeim.  What  Ruskin  here  means  is  apparently 
that  Agassiz,  if  he  had  had  the  gift  of  drawing  accurately,  might  have  hit  ^n  the 
viscous  theory  which  was  reserved  for  Forbes.  For  Ruskin's  remarks  on  Tyndall's 
similar  inability  to  draw,  see  DeucaHon,  i.  ch.  vi.  §  11.] 

«  [Aihed  lylor  (1824-1884),  geologist,  author  of  On  Changee  of  Sea  Level  and  other 
scieatific  papers.] 
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is  itself,  seemingly,  the  end  ^  of  operation  to  many  of  the  forces 
of  natm*e,  is  therefore  at  the  root  of  all  our  delight  in  any 
beautiful  form  whatsoever.  For  no  form  can  be  beautifiil 
which  is  not  composed  of  curves  whose  unity  is  secured  by 
relations  of  this  Idnd. 

Not  only  however  in  cmirature,  but  in  all  associations  of 
o  jg  Apparent  ^^  whatsocvcr,  it  is  desirable  that  there  should 
jyt^partumin  be  reciprocal  relation,  and  the  eye  is  unhappy 
^^^'  without  perception  of  it.     It  is  utterly  vain  to 

endeavour  to  reduce  this  proportion  to  finite  rules,  for  it  is  as 
various  as  musical  melody,  and  the  laws  to  which  it  is  subject 
are  of  the  same  general  kind ;  so  that  the  detennination  of 
right  or  wrong  proportion  is  as  much  a  matter  of  feeling  and 
experience  as  the  Appreciation  of  good  musical  composition. 
Not  but  that  there  is  a  science  of  both,  and  principles  which 
may  not  be  infringed ;  but  that  within  these  limits  the  liberty 
of  invention  is  infinite,  and  the  degrees  of  excellence  infinite 
also.  Whence  the  curious  error  of  Burke,  in  imagining  that 
because  he  could  not  fix  upon  some  one  given  proportion  of 
lines  as  better  than  any  other,  therefore  proportion  had  no 
value  or  influence  at  alL*  It  would  be  as  just  to  conclude  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  melody  in  music,  because  no  one 
melody  can  be  fixed  upon  as  best* 

The  argument  of  Biu'ke  on  this  subject'  is  summed  up  in 
§  14.  Error  of  ^^^  following  words : — "  Examine  the  head  of  a 
Burke  in  this  bcautiful  horsc,  find  what  proportion  that  bears  to 
^^^^*^'  his  body  and  to  his  limbs,  and  what  relations  these 

have  to  each  other ;  and  when  you  have  settled  these  propor- 
tions as  a  standard  of  beauty,  then  take  a  dog  or  cat,  or  any 

*  The  reader  will  please  observe  that  a  Positive  Good,  and  PodtiTe 
Evil^  are  always  assumed  in  my  writings  as  existing  in  total  independence  of 
our  opinions  about  such  good  and  eviL  It  is  for  us  to  find  out  what  they  are: 
not  to  concern  ourselves  with  what  we,  or  anybody  else,  happen  to  think. 
[1883.] 

^  [Eds.  1  and  2  add,  ''and  object"] 

>  [Eds.  1  and  2  read  <'  nor  "  for  "  or."    Ed.  1  reads,  "  at  all,  which  is  the  tame  as  to 
conclude  .  .  .  because  there  are  more  melodies  than  one."] 
'  [See  above^  p.  105  n.,  for  the  reference.] 
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other  animal,  and  examine  how  fjBx  the  same  proportions 
between  their  heads  and  their  necks,  between  those  and  the 
body,  and  so  on,  are  foimd  to  hold ;  I  think  we  may  safely  say, 
that  they  differ  in  every  species,  yet  that  there  are  individuals 
fomid  in  a  great  many  species  so  differing,  that  have  a  very 
striking  beauty.  Now  if  it  be  allowed  that  very  different,  and 
even  contrary,  forms  and  dispositions  are  consistent  with 
beauty,  it  amoimts,  I  believe,  to  a  concession,  that  no  certain 
measures  operating  from  a  natural  principle  are  necessary  to 
produce  it,  at  least  so  far  as  the  brute  species  is  concerned."  * 

In  this  aigument  there  are  three  very  palpable  fallacies. 
The  first  is,  the  rough  application  of  measurement  to  the 
heads,  necks,  and  limbs,  without  observing  the  subtle  differ- 
ences of  proportion  and  position  of  parts  in  the  members 
themselves;  for  it  would  be  strange  if  the  different  adjust- 
ment of  the  ears  and  brow  in  the  dog  and  horse,  did  not 
require  a  harmonizing  difference  of  adjustment  in  the  head 
and  neck.  The  second  fallacy  is  that  above  specified,  the 
supposition  that  proportion  cannot  be  beautiful  if  susceptible 
of  variation;  whereas  the  whole  meaning  of  the  term  has 
reference  to  the  adjustment  and  functional  correspondence  of 
infirdtdy  variable  quantities.  And  the  third  error  is,  the  over- 
sijg^t  of  the  very  important  fact,  that,  although  "different 
and  even  contrary  forms  and  dispositions  are  consistent  with 
beauty,"*  they  are  by  no  means  consistent  with  equal  degrees 
of  beauty :  so  that,  while  we  find  in  all  animals  such  propor- 
tion and  harmony  of  form  as  gift  them  with  positive  agree- 
ableness  consistent  with  the  station  and  dignity  of  each,  we 

*  This  is  an  admirable  sentence,  and  although  there  are  fallacies  in  it, — 
and  even  more  than  the  three  which  are  examined  in  the  following 
paragraph, — ^they  are  not,  as  with  Alison,  fallacies  of  logic,  but  only  omissions 
of  points  needing  to  be  relatirely  considered.  Burke  is  perfectly  right,  as 
&r  as  he  goes,  or  intended  to  go ;  he  meant  only  to  prove  that  the  ratios  of 
definite  number  which  were  beautiful  in  one  tUng,  were  not  so  in  another ; 
and  he  was  the  first  English  writer  on  art  who  used  his  common  sense  and 
reason  on  this  subject.  The  essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful  is,  like  all 
bis  writing,  extremely  rational  and  forcible;  and  deserves  most  careful  and 
reverent  reading.*     [1883.] 

»  [Cf.  VoL  111.  p.  128  n.] 
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perceive,  also,  a  better  proportion  in  some  (as  the  horse,  eagle, 
Uon,  and  man,  for  instance,)  expressing  the  nobler  functions 
and  more  exalted  powers  of  the  animal 

And  this  allowed  superiority  of  some  animal  forms  is, 

in  itself,  ai^gument  against  the  second  error  above 

Hve  i^vparHon,  named,'"'  that  of  attributing  the  sensaticm  of  beauty 

^^"«^'*»  to  the  perception  of  Expedient  or  Constructive 

'  Proportion.     (For  everything  that  God  has  made 

is  equally  well  constructed  with  reference  to  its  intended 
functions.)  t  But  all  things  are  not  equally  beauti^  The 
megatherimn  is  absolutely  as  well  proportioned,  in  the  adapta- 
tion of  parts  to  purposes,  as  the  horse  or  the  swan ;  but  by  no 
means  so  handsome  as  either.  The  fact  is,  that  the  perception 
of  expediency  of  proportion  can  but  rarely  affect  our  estimates 
of  beauty,  for  it  implies  a  knowledge  which  we  very  rarely 
and  imperfectly  possess,  and  the  want  of  which  we  tacitiy 
acknowledge.  J 

Let  us  consider  that  instance  of  the  proportion  of  the  stalk 
of  a  plant  to  its  head,  §  given  by  Burke.  In  cmler  to  judge  of 
the  expediency  of  this  proportion,  we  must  know,  First,  the 
scale  of  the  plant ;  for  the  smaller  the  scale,  the  longer  the 
stem  may  safely  be :  Secondly,  the  toughness  of  the  matonals 
of  the  stem,  and  the  mode  of  their  mechanical  structine: 
Thirdly,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  head :  Fourthly,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  head  which  the  nature  of  fructification  requires: 

*  P.  64  [in  this  edition].  This  whole  chapter  is  terribly  ccmfiised :  but  the 
gist  of  it  all  is  right,  and  worth  the  reader's  pains  to  disentangle.     [1883.] 

t  The  sentence  put  in  brackets  [in  1888  ed.]  is  a  mere  piece  of  pioas 
insolence.  No  mortal  has  any  business  with  God's  intentions,  or  pretence  of 
insight  into  them ;  but  assuredly  some  animals  are  awkwardly  made,  aod 
others  well  made>  with  reference  to  similar  functions.     [1883.] 

t  If  we  acknowledged  it  openly,  we  should  be  wiser.     [1888.] 

§  The  passage  ought  to  have  been  quoted ;  but  it  is  to  the  same  intent 
as  the  preceding  one.     [1888.]  ^ 

^  [^^  What  propcnrtion  do  wa  disoover  between  the  stalks  and  the  leaves  of  fl^veifi 
or  between  the  leaves  and  the  pistils?  How  does  the  slender  stalk  of  the  rose  agree 
with  the  bulky  head  under  which  it  bends?  but  the  rose  is  a  beautiful  flower;  and 
can  we  undertake  to  say  that  it  does  not  owe  a  great  deal  of  its  beauty  even  to  tbtt 
disproportion  ?"    {0/the  SubHme  and  Beautifiii,  pt  iiL  sec.  iL  p  169,  ed.  1782).] 
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Fifthly,  the  acckknts  and  influences  to  whidi  the  situation  for 
whidi  the  [dant  was  created  is  exposed.  Until  we  know  all 
this,  we  cannot  say  that  proportion  or  disproportion  exists: 
and  because  we  cannot  know  all  this,  the  idea  of  expedient 
prqwrdon  enters  but  slightly  into  our  impression  of  veget- 
able beauty,  but  rather,  since  the  very  existence  of  the  plant 
proves  that  these  proportions  have  been  observed,  and  we 
know  that  nothing  but  our  own  ignorance  prevents  us  from 
perceiving  them,  we  take  their  accuracy  on  trust,^  and  are  de- 
Ugfated  by  the  variety  of  results  which  the  Divine  intelligence 
has  attained  in  the  various  involutions  of  these  quantities ; 
and  perhaps  most  when,  to  outward  appearance,  such  propor- 
titms  have  be^i  neglected;  more  by  the  slendemess  of  the 
campanula  *  than  the  seciuity  of  the  pine. 

What  is  obscure  in  plants  is  utterly  concealed  in  animals^ 
owing  to  the  greater  number  of  means  employed  and  functions 
perf<»rmed.  To  judge  of  Expedient  Proportion  in  §  le.  And 
them,  we  must  Imow  all  that  each  member  has  to  «»*»»«^- 
do,  its  bones,  its  muscles,  and  the  amount  of  nervous  energy 
communicable  to  them ;  and  yet,  as  we  have  more  experience 
and  mstinctive  sense  of  the  strength  of  muscles  than  of  wood, 
and  more  practical  knowledge  of  the  use  of  a  head  or  a  foot 
than  of  a  flower  or  a  stem,  we  are  much  more  likely  to  presume 
upon  our  judgment  respecting  proportions  here ;  and  are  not 
afraid'  to  assert  that  the  plesiosaurus  and  camelopard  have 
necks  too  long,  that  the  turnspit  has  legs  too  short,  and  the 
elephant  a  body  too  ponderous. 

But  the  painfulness  arising  fit>m  the  idea  of  this  being  the 
case  is  occasioned  partly  by  our  sympathy  with  the  animal, 
partly  by  our  false  apprehension  of  incompletion  in  the  Divine 

*  Meaning  blue-bell,  or  Scottish  hare-bell :  but  I  spoiled  the  clearness  of 
idea  in  the  sentence,  for  the  sake  of  the  alliteration  of  panula  and  pine. 

[1883.]  » 

^  [Ed.  1  reads,  ^'  we  take  the  proportion  on  credit,  and  are  delighted  .   .  •  "  ;  and, 
four  tines  lower,  reads  ^*  violated    for  ^'  neglected."] 

*  [Ed.  1  reads,  ^  and  we  are  very  apt  to  .  .  ."] 

*  [The  MS.  reads,  ''the  harebell  ...  the  oak."] 
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work;*  nor  in  either  case  has  it  any  ccnmeetion  with  im- 
pressions of  that  typical  beauty  of  which  we  are  at  present 
speaking ;  though  some,  perhaps,  with  that  vital  beauty  which 
will  hereafter  come  under  discussion. 

§  17.  Sum-  I  wish  therefore  the  reader  to  hold,  respecting 

^^ry.  proportion  genially : 

1st,  That  Appar^it  Proportion,  or  the  melodious  connec- 
tion of  quantities,  is  a  cause  of  unity,  and  therefore  one  of  the 
sources  of  all  beautifiil  form. 

2ndly,  That  Constructive  Proportion  is  agreeable  to  the 
mind  when  it  is  known  or  supposed,  and  that  its  seeming 
absence  is  painfiil  in  a  like  degree;  but  that  this  pleasure  and 
pain  have  nothing  in  common  with  those  dependent  on  Ideas 
of  Beauty. 

Farther  illustrations  of  the  value  of  Unity  I  shall  reserve 
for  our  detailed  examination,  as  the  bringing  than  forward 
here  would  interfere  with  the  general  idea  of  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  Theoretic  faculty  which  I  wish  succinctly  to 
convey. 

*  For  the  just  and  severe  reproof  of  which,  compare  Sir  Charles  BeU* 
On  the  Hand,  pp.  31,  32 .♦♦ 


♦♦  I  can't  compare  Sir  Charles,  at  present  *  : — and  don't  want  to,  for  the  real 
impertinence  to  be  reproYcd  is  in  supposing  ourselves  to  be  able  to  anderstand 
the  depths  and  meanings  of  the  Creation^  as  if  we  had  been  by,  all  the  time. 
In  practical  and  visible  fact^  some  creatures  are  weak,  incomplete,  and  in  that 
degree  ugly,  by  comparison  with  others  ;  and  a  lizard,  who  shakes  his  tail  off 
in  a  tremor,  is  as  much  inferior  to  a  dog  who  can  wag  it  comfortably,  as  a 
feeble  person  who  changes  his  mind  in  a  minute  is  to  a  man  who  can  both 
pause  and  persevere.     [1883.] 

1  ["  The  Bridgewater  Treatises,  iv. " :  The  Hand:  lU  Mechaniem  and  Vital  EndawmeiUt 
04  evincing  Detign:  1834.  At  the  pages  cited.  Bell  says:  ^'The  compassion  excited  by 
these  philosophers  for  animals,  which  they  consider  imperfectlv  orgaiused,  is  uncalled 
for ;  as  well  might  they  pity  the  larva  of  the  summer  ny,  which  creeps  in  the  bottom 
of  a  pool,  because  it  cannot  yet  rise  upon  the  wing.  .  .  .  We  must  not  estimate  the 
slow  motions  of  animals  by  our  own  sensations,'^  etc] 
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OF  REPOSE,  OR  THE  TYPE   OF  DIVINE  PERMANENCE 

Thebe  is  probably  no  necessity  more  imperatively  felt  by  the 
artist,  no  test  more  imfailing  of  the  greatness  of  « j  uniwnai 
artistical  treatment,  than  that  of  the  appearance  /ae^  reipect- 
of  repose ;  yet  there  is  no  quality  whose  semblance  ^J!uy^r^c«e 
in  matter  is  more  difficult  to  define  or  illustrate.  «»  ^^'   ^^ 
NevCTthdess,  I  believe  that  our  instinctive  love  *^^'*'^^* 
of  it,  as  well  as  the  cause  to  which  I  attribute  that  love, 
(although  here  also,  as  in  the  former  cases,  I  contend  not  for 
the  interpretation,  but  for  the  fact,)  *  will  be  readily  allowed 
by  the  reader.    As  opposed  to  passion,  change,  fiilness,  or 
laborious  exertion,  Repose  is  the  especial  and  separating  char- 
acteristic of  the  eternal  mind  and  power.     It  is  the  "  I  am '' 
of  the  Creator  opposed  to  the  "  I  become  "  of  all  creatures ;  it 
is  the  sign  alike  of  the  supreme  knowledge  which  is  incapable 
of  surprise,  the  supreme  power  which  is  incapable  of  labour, 
the  supreme  volition  which  is  incapable  of  change ;  it  is  the 
stillness  of  the  beams  of  the  eternal  chambers  laid  upon  the 
variable  waters  of  ministering  creatures.     And  as  we  saw  be- 
fore that  the  infinity  which  was  a  ty^pe  of  the  Divine  natiu'e 
on  the  one  hand,  became  yet  more  desirable  on  the  other  from 
its  pecidiar  address  to  oiu*  prison  hopes,  and  to  the  expecta- 
tions of  an  imsatisfied  and  unaccomplished  existence;  so  the 
types  of  this  third  attribute  of  the  Deity  might  seem  to  have 
been  rendered  farther  attractive  to  mortal  instinct  through 
the  infliction  upon  the  fallen  creatiu'e  of  a  curse  necessitating 

♦  ITie  reader  will  please  note  these  guarding  sentences:  they  were 
perfectly  sincere ;  and  it  is  always  open  to  the  rationalist  to  reject  the  meta- 
physical  conclusions,  or  propositions,  in  this  book,  while  he  may  accept  with 
ooofidence  its  statements  of  all  primary  laws  of  judgment  in  design.     [1883.] 

^  [The  ed.  of  1883  makes  this  ch.  iiL  of  section  iL] 
IV.  113  H 
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a  labour  once  unnatural  and  still  most  painfiil;  so  tiiat^  the 
desire  of  rest  planted  in  the  heart  is  no  sensual  nor  unworthy 
one,  but  a  longing  for  renovation  and  for  escape  from  a  state 
whose  every  phase  is  mere  preparation  for  another  equally 
transitory,  to  one  in  which  permanence  shall  have  become 
possible  through  perfection.'  Hence  the  great  call  of  Christ 
to  men,  that  call  on  which  St.  Augustine  fixed  as  the  essential 
expression  of  Christian  hope,*  is  accompanied  by  the  promise 
of  rest ;  *  and  the  death  bequest  of  Christ  to  men  is  peace.* 
Repose,  as  it  is  expressed  in  material  things,  is  either  a 
2.  Repose  simple  appearance  of  permanence  and  quietness,  as 
HO  ejppreswd  in  the  massy  forms  of  a  moimtain  or  rock,  accom- 
inmatter.  panied  by  the  lulling  effect  of  all  mighty  sight  and 
sound,  which  all  feel  and  none  define  (it  would  be  less  sacred 
if  more  explicable) 

cvSovcTiv  8*  opifap  KOpvifxiC  re  ical  ifxipayyts'^ 

or  else  it  is  repose  proper,  the  rest  of  things  in  which  there  is 
vitality  or  capabili^  of  motion  actual  or  imagined :  and  with 
respect  to  these  the  expression  of  repose  is  greater  in  proportion 

•  Matt.  xi.  28. 


1  [ThepassagB^  "The  desire  of  rest'' to  the  end  of  §  1, 18^83  in  I^rmdm  A§rmtm] 
'  fn^  corresponding  passage  in  the  first  draft  is  here  ^ven  as  an  illustratioa  of 
the  way  in  which,  in  places  where  Ruskin  made  the  same  pomts  and  in  part  embodied 
his  first  words^  he  yet  severely  compressed  in  re-writing : — 

"The  infliction  upon  us  as  fidlen  creatures  of  a  curse  neoessitatiiig  • 
labour  once  unnatural,  alwa3rB  painful  to  us,  must  at  once  plant  in  our  heijts, 
as.  one  of  their  holiest  aspirationa,  the  desire  of  reH  ;  and  ^be  frequent  ssttisg 
.forth,  in  the  tenderest  passages  of  Scripture,  of  peace  and  rest  as  the  utmoit 
good  and  comfort  which  could  be  bought  for  us  by  the  Redeemer,  mot 
necessarily  so  bind  the  idea  of  them  up  in  our  bosoms  with  all  that  is  desM* 
to  them  that  the  very  words  hH  in  a  species  of  music  on  the  bodily  ears  tnd 
a  very  material  object  becomes  delightful  to  us,  in  proportion  as  it  realiM 
to  the  eye  our  mental  conception  of  repose.'^ 

*  [The  text  is,  ^'Come  unto  Me,  all  ve  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  wOI 
give  you  rest"  This  caU  and  CHiristian  hope  is  constantly  referred  to  in  the  (7of|/MoM 
of  St  Augustine.] 

*  r John  xiv.  27.] 

^  [In  the  ed.  of  1883  these  words  were  omitted,  and  the  following  note  given  :— 
^'  ^  The  crests  and  chasms  of  the  mountains  are  asleep.'    It  was  quoted  it 
Oreek,  and  I  forget  from  whom." 
The  line  is  from  Alonan,  44,  in  Bergk's  L^rid  Or.    Rusldn  took  it,  as  appesrsfirott 
one  of  his  note-books,  from  T.  Mitchell's  edition  of  the  WoMpt  of  Aruatophanee,  where 
it  is  quoted  in  a  note.] 
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to  the  amount  and  sublimity  of  the  action  which  is  not  taking 
place,  as  well  as  to  the  intensity  of  the  negation  of  it.  Thus 
we  do  not  speak  of  repose  in  a  pebble,  because  the  motion  of 
a  pebble  has  nothing  in  it  of  energy  or  vitaUty,  neither  its 
repose  of  stabiUty.^  But  having  once  seen  a  great  rock  come 
down  a  mountain  side,  we  have  a  noble  sensation  of  its  rest, 
now  bedded  immovably  among  the  fern ;  because  the  power 
aiMl  fearfidness  of  its  motion  were  great,  and  its  stabiUty  and 
n^^tion  of  motion  are  now  great  in  proportion.  Hence  the 
imagination,  which  delights  in  nothing  more  than  in  the 
enhancing  of  the  characters  of  repose,  effects  this  usually  by 
either  attributing  to  things  visibly  energetic  an  ideal  stabiUty, 
or  to  things  visibly  stable  an  idc^  activity  or  vitality.  Thus 
Wordsworth  speaks  of  the  Cloud,  which  in  itself  has  too  much 
of  changefulness  for  his  purpose,  as  one 

"  That  heareth  not  the  loud  winds  when  they  call. 
And  moveth  altogether  ^  if  it  more  at  all." 

And  again  the  children,  which,  that  it  may  remove  from  them 
the  child-restlessness,  the  imagination  conceives  as  rooted 
flowers, 

"  Beneath  an  old  grey  oak,  as  violets,  lie."  ' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  scattered  rocks,  which  have  not,  as 
such,  vitality  enough  for  rest,  are  gifted  with  it  by  the  living 
image:  they 

''  Lie  couched  around  us  like  a  flock  of  sheep."  * 

^  [The  draft  gives  another  illustration  here  : — 

"T&j  are  the  small  and  weak  waves  which  splash  and  dance,  and  spend 
themselves  in  vain  turbulence ;  the  surges  of  the  deep  sea  move  in  mighty 
and  quiet  lines — slow  and  unbroken — and  soundless  but  irresistible."] 
<  [''  Resolution  and  Independence,"  xi.    The  passage  is  referred  to  by  Wordsworth 
in  his  remarks  on  the  Imagination  in  the  '^  Preface  ^^  of  1815.] 

*  [This  is  line  149  in  the  earlier  editions  of  Wordsworth's  '^  Descriptive  Sketches 
during  a  Pedestrian  Tour  among  the  Alps."    In  the  1835  and  later  editions,  the  passage 
revised^  the  children  being  likened  to  ''lambs  or  fbwns"  and  placed  ''under  a 
ry  oak's  thin  canopy."] 
'  [Qaoted  from  memory.    The  passage  in  "Nutting"  is : — 

"And — with  my  cheek  on  one  of  those  green  stones 
That  fleeced  with  moss,  under  the  shady  trees, 
Lay  round  me,  scattered  like  a  flock  of  sheep  .  .  •  "] 
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Thus,  as  we  saw  that  Unity  demanded  for  its  expression 
what  at  first  mifiiit  have  seemed  its  contrary, 
Hiy  to  Repose  Variety,  SO  Repose  demands  for  its  expression  the 
qf  an  implied  implied  Capability  of  its  opposite.  Energy:  and 
^"^^^^^  this  even  in  its  lower  manifestations,  in  rodi:s  and 

stones  and  trees.  By  comparing  the  modes  in  which  the 
mind  is  disposed  to  r^ard  the  boughs  of  a  feur  and  vigorous 
tree,  motionless  in  the  stunmer  air,  with  the  effect  pxxiuced 
by  one  of  the  same  boughs  hewn  square  and  used  for  threshold 
or  lintel,  the  reader  will  at  once  perceive  the  connection  of 
vitality  with  repose,  and  the  part  they  both  bear  in  beauty.* 

But  that  which  in  lifeless  things  ennobles  them  by  seeming 
%  4.  Menial  Be-  ^  indicate  life,  ennobles  higher  creatures  by  indi- 
'poee,  haw  noble,  eating  the  exaltation  of  their  earthly  vitality  into 
a  Divine  vitality ;  and  raising  the  life  of  sense  into  the  life  of 
faith :  feiith,  whether  we  receive  it  in  the  sense  of  adherence  to 
resolution,  obedience  to  law,  regardfiilness  of  promise,  in  which 
from  all  time  it  has  been  the  test,  as  the  shield,  of  the  true 
being  and  life  of  man ;  or  in  the  still  higher  sense  of  trustful- 
ness in  the  presence,  kindness,  and  word  of  God,  in  which  form 
it  has  been  exhibited  imder  the  Christian  dispensation.  For, 
whether  in  one  or  other  form, — ^whether  the  faithMness  of  mm 
whose  path  is  chosen  and  portion  fixed,  in  the  following  and 
receiving  of  that  path  and  portion,  as  in  the  Thermopyk 
camp;  or  the  happier  faithfrilness  of  children  in  the  good 
giving  of  their  Father,  and  of  subjects  in  the  conduct  of  their 
King,  as  in  the  ''  Stand  still  and  see  the  salvation  of  God  "^  of 
the  Red  Sea  shore,  there  is  rest  and  peacefiilness,  the  *^  standing 
still,"  in  both,  the  quietness  of  action  determined,  of  spirit 
unalarmed,  of  expectation  imimpatient :  beautiful  even  when 
based  only,  as  of  old,  on  the  self-command  and  self-possession, 

*  The  two  preceding  paragraphs,  second  and  third,  are  eztremelj  well 
thought  out,  and  clearly  worded :  the  succeeding  fourth  is  one  of  the  best  in 
all  my  books,  relating  to  religious  subjects ;  and  of  peculiar  value  at  this  timei 
when  even  the  cance^iant  of  Faith  and  Obedience  have  become  impossible  to 
the  vulgar  heart,  in  England.     [188S.] 

1  [Exodus  ziv.  la] 
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the  persistent  dignity  or  the  uncalculating  love,  of  the 
creature;*  but  more  beautiful  yet  when  the  rest  is  one  of 
humility  instead  of  pride,  and  the  trust  no  more  in  the  resolu- 
tion we  have  taken,  but  in  the  hand  we  hold. 

Hence  I  think  that  there  is  no  desire  more  intense  or  more 
exalted  than  that  which  exists  in  all  rightly  disci-  c  ^  j^  ^^. 
plined  minds  for  the  evidences  of  repose  in  external  ^wi  vahie  m 
signs :  and  what  I  cautiously  said  respecting  infinity,  "  *^  ^^^ 
I  say  fearlessly  respecting  repose ;  that  no  work  of  art  can  be 
great  without  it,  and  that  all  art  is  great  in  proportion  to  the 
appearance  of  itt     It  is  the  most  unfailing  test  of  beauty, 

*  *'  The  universal  instinct  of  repose^ 

The  longing  for  confirmed  tranquillity 
Inward  and  outward,  humble,  yet  sublime, 
The  life  where  hope  and  memory  are  as  one. 
Earth  quiet  and  unchanged ;  the  human  soul 
Consistent  in  self-rule ;  and  heaven  revealed 
To  meditation,  in  that  quietness." 

— Wordsworth,  Excursion^  book  iiL 

But  comfMure  carefully  (for  this  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  one  diseased  in 
thought  and  erring  in  seeldng)  the  opening  of  the  ninth  book  ;  and  observe 
the  Sfference  between  the  mildew  of  inaction — the  slumber  of  Death  ;  and 
the  patience  of  the  Saints — the  rest  of  the  Sabbath  Eternal.    Rev.  xiv.  13.^ 

t  This  18  wildly  overstated ;  and  the  rest  of  the  paragraph  is  nearly  pure 
nonsense, — ^yet  with  a  grain  of  meaning  at  the  bottom,  which  is  worth  explana* 
tion,  and,  once  explained,  contains  an  apology  due  to  the  reader,  and  a  pallia^ 
tion,  just  to  myself,  for  the  extravagance,  not  of  this  passage  only,  but  of 
many  subsequent  ones  like  it. 

When  I  was  first  in  Rome,  in  the  winter  of  1 840,  my  own  real  art  pleasures 
were  only  in  Turner  and  Prout:  but  I  desired  earnestly  to  profit  by  the 
opportunities  round  me;  and  when  Mr.  George  Richmond  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Severn  took  me  to  the  Vatican,  looked  very  reverently  at  whatever  I  was  bid. 

Of  Raphael,  however,  I  found  I  could  make  nothing  whatever.  The  only 
thing  cleu^y  manifest  to  me  in  his  compositions  was,  that  everybody  seemed 
to  be  pointing  at  everybody  else,  and  that  nobody,  to  my  notion,  was  worth 
pointing  at 

Bot  the  colossal  perplexities  and  subtle  chiaroscuro  of  the  Sistine  Chapel 
impressed  me,  like  the  sublimity  of  mountains ;  the  authority  of  Re3aiolds, 
wl^cfa  was  at  that  time  conclusive  with  me,  enforced  the  feeling  of  which  I 
was  already  not  a  little  vain,  that  I  could  S3rmpathize  with  the  greatest  (so  he 

^  [The  prose  part  of  the  note  was  omitted  in  the  ed.  of  1883,  and  the  following  note 
insnled  :— 

**l  have  italicised  the  beautiful  line  which  describes  a  perfectly  happy 
life ;  and  cut  out  a  useless  note,  which  in  the  old  edition  introduced  irrele- 
vant matter."] 
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whether  of  matter  or  of  motion ;  nothing  can  be  ignoble  that 
possesses  it,  nothing  right  that  has  it  not ;  and  in  strict  pro- 
portion to  its  appearance  in  the  woric  is  the  majesty  of  mind 
to  be  inferred  in  the  artificer.  Without  re^pEu^d  to  other 
qualities,  we  may  look  to  this  for  our  evidence ;  and  by  the 
search  for  this  alone  we  may  be  led  to  the  rejection  of  all  that 
is  base,  and  the  accepting  of  all  that  is  good  and  great,  for  the 
paths  of  wisdom  are  all  peace.  We  shall  see,  by  this  light, 
three  colossal  images  standing  up  side  by  side,  looming  in 
thdr  great  rest  of  spirituality  above  the  whole  world-horiz<Hi, 
Phidias,^  Michael  Angelo,  and  Dante;  and  then,  s^arated 
from  their  great  religious  thrones  only  by  less  fulness  and 
earnestness  of  faith.  Homer  and  Shakespeare ;  and  from  these 
we  may  go  down  step  by  step  among  the  mighty  men  of  every 

was  called  by  all  my  friends)  of  Italian  masters.  I  set  myself  almost  exclusively 
to  the  study  of  him^  and  long  before  I  had  begun  writing  Modem  Painten,. 
knew  every  figure  and  statue  by  Michael  Angelo^  either  in  Rome  or  Florence, 
very  literallv  by  heart :  while  I  remained  in  total  ignorance  of  the  antecedent 
religious  schools.  When,  in  1845,  the  writings  of  Lord  Lindsay'  led  me  to 
these,  and  I  worked  for  the  first  time  in  Santa  Maria  Novella,  and  also  for  the^ 
first  time  read  Dante,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  entire  virtue  and  intellectual 
power  of  the  older  schools  had  been  consummated  in  Dante ;  and  then  the- 
three  dynasties  of  Greek,  Christian  Mystic,  and  Christian  Naturalist,  became 
represented  to  me  by  the  three  men,  Phidias,  Michael  Angelo,  and  Dante,, 
named  in  the  text;  and  represented  also,  with  a  power  and  simplicity 
unqualified  by  relative  or  intermediate  knowledge.  The  physical  repose  of 
the  statues  of  the  Theseus,  and  of  the  Dawn  and  Twilight,  and  the  spiritoal 
repose  of  the  conceptions  of  Paradise,  by  Dante  and  AngeUco,  impressed  me 
as  their  distinctive  character :  and  the  apparently  sudden  enthusiasm  of  the 
pages  I  am  excusing,  was  indeed  the  outcome  of  the  eager  emotions  of  five 
youthful  years.  Rightly  expanded,  or  even  understood  as  it  was  meant,  the- 
paragraph  has  a  considerable  measure  of  subtle  truth  in  it ;  but  as  it  stands,  it 
is,  as  I  have  just  confessed,  nearly  pure  nonsense;  for  although  great  work  is 
for  the  most  part  quiet,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  quiet  work  in  the  world  which 
is  also  extremely  small,  and  extremely  dull. 

The  sense  in  whidh  Homer  and  Shakespeare  are  spoken  of  as  separate 
from  the  masters  of  the  definitively  Christian  schools,  will  be  found  afterwards 
developed  in  my  essay  on  The  Mystery  of  Life.*  It  is  curious,  now,  to  myself, 
to  see  how  early  this  feeling  was  in  my  mind.     [1883.] 


^  [This  passage — in  which  Phidias  is  spoken  of  by  Ruskin  in  the  same  breath  with 
Michael  Angelo  and  Dante — is  cited  in  The  Two  Path*  (§  80)  in  order  to  n^;ative  ^'the 
supposition  that  I  have  attacked  or  despised  Greek  work."] 
12?®  above,  p.  xxiii.  n.] 

'  [The  third  lecture  in  Sesame  and  Liiies,  §  118.] 
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age,  securely  and  certainly  observant  of  diminished  lustre  in 
every  appearance  of  restlessness  and  effort,  until  the  last  trace 
of  true  inspiration  vanishes  in  tottering  affectation  or  tortured 
insanity.^  There  is  no  art,  nor  pursuit  whatsoever,  but  its 
results  may  be  classed  by  this  test  alone.  Everything  of  evil 
is  betrayed  and  winnowed  away  by  it;  glitter,  confusion,  or 
glare  of  colour ;  inconsistency  •  of  thought ;  forced  expression ; 
evil  choice  of  subject ;  redundance  of  materials,  pretence,  over- 
charged decoration,  or  excessive  division  of  parts ;  and  this  in 
eveiything.  In  architecture,  in  music,  in  acting,  in  dancing, 
in  whatsoever  art,  great  or  mean,  there  are  yet  degrees  of 
greatness  or  meanness  entirely  dependent  on  this  single  quality 
of  repose. 

Particular  instances  are  at  present  needless,  and  cannot  but 
be  inadequate ;   needless,  because  I  suppose  that  g  ^  imtance* 
every  reader,  however  limited  his  experience  of  m  ike  Laocoon 
art,  can  supply  many  for  himself ;  and  inadequate,  ""^  ^^^«»««> 
because  no  number  of  them  could  illustrate  the  full  extent  of 
the  influence  of  the  expression.     I  believe,  however,  that  by 
comparing  the  convulsions  of  the  Laocoon  with  the  calmness 
of  the  Elgin  Theseus,*  we  may  obtain  a  general  idea  of  the 
effect  of  the  influence,  as  shown  by  its  absence  in  one,  and 

^  [Ed.  1  reads,  "  vmoishes  in  the  tottering  affectations  or  the  tortured  insanities  of 

HM>dem  timea.^^ 

*  [Ed.  1  inserts  ''or  abeence,"  and  instead  of  ''redundance  of  materials,  ...    In 

architecture^  in  music^  ..."  reads : — 

''  over  accumulation  of  materials,  whether  in  painting  or  literature,  the  shallow 
and  unreflecting  nothingness  of  the  English  schools  of  art,  the  strained 
and  disgusting  horrors  of  the  French,  the  distorted  feverishness  of  the 
German  : — pretence,  over  decoration,  over  division  of  parts  in  architecture, 
and  again  in  music,  in  acting  .  .  ."] 
s  [In  the  draft  Rusldn  used,  not  the  "Theseus,"  but  the  so-called  "Dying  Gladiator" 

of  the  Capitol  at  Rome,  to  contrast  with  the  "  Laocoon": — 

"The  d3ring  gladiator — ^though  the  statue  of  a  vanquished  slave — a  mere 
victim  of  some  Dutcher  of  the  arena — is  yet  noble  and  eioJted  in  its  whole  tone 
and  character,  for  the  very  reason—strange  as  it  may  appear — that  in  its 
numbing  clasp  the  right  hand  has  already  forgotten  its  cunnmg,  and  death  has 
stamped  upon  the  seared  and  disgraced  brow  the  nobility  of  its  repose." 

Raskin  had  been  studying  the  Elgin  Marbles  much  at  this  time  (see  Vol.  III.  p.  669), 

and  now,  as  weU  as  in  his  later  works,  he  constantly  referred  to  the  so-called  "  Theseus  " 

(from  the  East  Pediment  of  the  Parthenon)  as  a  standard  of  perfection  in  its  kind. 

See,  e.ff.,  below^  sec.  ii  ch.  iv.  §  19 ;  Two  Paths,  §  21 ;  Fan  Clatrigera,  Letter  23 ; 

J^^#  Nett,   §   39;    BibHotheca  Ptutarum,  vol.   i.   {The  EconamUt   of   Xenophon), 

Pre&ce.J 
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presence  in  the  other,  of  two  works  which,  as  fetr  as  artistical 
merit  is  concerned,  are  in  some  measure  parallel;  not  that 
I  believe,  even  in  this  respect,  the  Laocoon  is  justifiably 
comparable  with  the  Theseus.  I  suppose  that  no  group  hi^ 
exercised  so  pernicious  an  influence  on  art  as  this ;  a  subject 
ill-chosen,  meanly  conceived,  and  unnaturally  treated,  recom- 
mended to  imitation  by  subtleties  of  executicm  and  accumula- 
tion of  technical  knowledge.* 

*  I  would  also  have  the  reader  compare  with  the  meagre  lines  and  con- 
temptible tortures  of  the  Laocoon,  the  awfulness  and  quietness  of  M.  Angelo'i 
treatment  of  a  subject  in  most  respects  similar  (the  Plague  of  the  Fierj 
Serpents),^  but  of  which  the  choice  was  justified  both  by  the  place  which  the 
event  holds  in  the  typical  system  he  had  to  arrange,  and  by  the  grandear  of 
the  plague  itself,  in  its  multitudinous  grasp,  and  its  mystical  salvation; 
sources  of  sublimity  entirely  absent  in  the  death  *  of  the  Dardan  priest  It  is 
good  to  see  how  his  gigantic  intellect  reaches  after  repose,  and  truthfully  finds 
it,  in  the  falling  hand  of  the  near  figure,  and  in  the  deathful  decline  of  that 
whose  hands  are  held  up  even  in  their  venomed  coldness  to  the  cross;  and 
though  irrelevant  to  our  present  purpose,  it  is  well  also  to  note  how  the 
grandeur  of  this  treatment  results,  not  merely  from  choice,  but  from  the  greater 
knowledge  and  more  faithful  renderinff  of  truth.  For  whatever  knowledge 
of  the  human  frame  there  may  be  in  the  Laocoon,  there  is  certainly  none  of 
the  habits  of  serpents.  The  fixing  of  the  snake's  head  in  the  side  of  the 
principal  figure  is  as  false  to  nature  as  it  is  poor  in  composition  of  line.  A 
large  serpent  never  wants  to  bite,  it  wants  to  hold ;  it  seizes  therefore  alwaji 
where  it  can  hold  best,  by  the  extremities,  or  throat ;  it  seizes  once  and  for 
ever,  and  that  before  it  coils ;  following  up  the  seisure  with  a  cast  of  its  body 
round  the  victim,  as  invisibly  swifl  as  the  twist  of  a  whip-lash  round  any  hard 
object  it  may  strike :  and  then  it  holds  fast,  never  moving  the  jaws  or  the 
body ;  if  the  prey  has  any  power  of  struggling  left,  it  throws  round  another 
coil,  without  quitting  the  hold  with  the  jaws.  If  Laocoon  had  had  to  do  with 
real  serpents,  instead  of  pieces  of  tape  with  heads  to  them,  he  would  have 
been  held  still,  and  not  allowed  to  throw  his  arms  or  legs  about.  It  is  roost 
instructive  to  observe  the  accuracy  of  Michael  Angelo,  in  the  rendering  of 
these  circumstances ;  the  binding  of  the  arms  to  the  body,  and  the  knotting 
of  the  whole  mass  of  agony  together,  until  we  hear  the  crashing  of  the  bones 
beneath  the  grisly  sliding  of  the  engine  folds.  Note  also  in  all  the  figures  the 
expression  of  another  circumstance ;  the  torpor  and  cold  numbness  of  the  limbs 
induced  by  the  serpent  venom,  which,  though  justifiably  overlooked  by  the 
sculptor  of  the  Laocoon,  as  well  as  by  Virgil,  in  consideration  of  the  rapidity 
of  the  death  by  crushing,  adds  infinitely  to  the  power  of  the  Florentine's 
conception,  and  would  have  been  better  hinted  by  Virgil,  than  that  sickening 
distribution  of  venom  on  the  garlands.     In  fact,  Virgil  has  missed  both  of 

^  [The  painting  on  one  of  the  corner  spandrels  of  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel ; 
one  of  four  Biblical  subjects  symbolical  of  man's  redemption.] 

'  [Ed.  1  reads,  ^^.  .  .  entirely  wanting  in  the  slaughter  of  .  .  •"] 
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In  Christian  art,  it  would  be  well  to  compare  the  feeling 
of  the  finer  among  the  altar-tombs  of  the  middle    §  7.  And  in 
ages,  with  any  monumental  works  after  Michael    ^^^r-tamb*, 
Angdo ;  perhaps  more  especially  with  works  of  Roubillac  or 
Canova.* 

tmth  and  impressiveness  every  way:  the  ^'morsu  depascitur"  is  unnatural 
butchery,  the  "  perfusus  veneno  "  gratuitous  foulness,  the  "  clamores  horrendos  " 
impossible  degradation.  Compare  carefully  the  remarks  on  this  statue  in 
Sir  Charles  Bell's  Essay  on  Expression  (third  edition^  p.  19^),  where  he  has 
most  wisely  and  incontrovertibly  deprived  the  statue  of  all  claim  to  expression 
of  energy  and  fortitude  of  mind,  and  shown  its  common  and  coarse  intent  of 
mere  bodily  exertion  and  agony ;  while  he  has  confirmed  Payne  Knight's  just 
condemnation  of  the  passage  in  Virgil.'  Observe,'  however,  that  no  fault  is 
to  be  found  with  the  uniting  of  the  poisonous  and  crushing  powers  in  the 
•erpents ;  this  is,  both  in  Virgil  and  Michael  Angelo,  a  healthy  operation  of 
the  imagination,  since  though  those  two  powers  are  not,  I  believe,  united  in 
any  known  serpent,  yet  in  the  essence  or  idea  of  serpent  they  are ;  nor  is 
there  anything  contradictory  in  them  or  incapable  of  perfect  unity.  But  in 
Virgil  it  is  unhealthy  operation  of  the  imagination  which  destroys  the  verity 
both  of  the  venom  and  the  crushing,  by  attributing  impossible  concomitants 
to  both ;  by  supposing  in  the  poison  an  impossible  quantity  uselessly  directed, 
and  leaving  the  victim  capability  of  cr3ring  out,  under  the  action  of  the  coils. 

If  the  reader  wishes  to  see  the  opposite  view  of  the  subject,  let  him  com- 
pare Winckelmann ;  and  Schiller,  letters  on  iBsthetic  Culture.^ 


1  [Louis  Francois  Roubillac  (1695-1762),  settled  in  London  in  1720,  and  became 
the  most  popular  sculptor  of  the  time  in  this  country.  His  tombs  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  more  theatrical  than  sepulchral,  are  well  known.  They  hit  the  taste  of  the 
time ;  but  Roubillac  himself,  when  he  came  back  from  Italy  and  once  more  saw  his 
own  sculptures,  had  the  magnanimitv  to  exclaim  :  ^'  By  God  1  my  own  works  looked  to 
me  as  meagre  and  starved  as  if  they  had  been  made  of  tobacco  pipes "  (Stanley's 
Memcriait  qf  We^immtter  Abbey,  1882,  p.  235).  For  Ruskin's  opinion  of  Canova, 
see  Vol  III.  pp.  154,  2dO,  and  tf.  below,  sec  ii.  ch.  iiL  §  27,  p.  279.1 

*  [Sir  Charles  Bell  (E$9ays  on  the  Anatomy  qf  Expreeeion  in  Fainting,  quotes  and 
confirms  bv  remarks  of  his  own  the  following  criticism  by  Payne  Knight  \0n  Taste, 
p.  333) :  ''It  is  not  with  the  agonies  of  a  man,  writi&ing  in  the  pangs  of  death,  that 
we  sympathise,  on  beholding  the  celebrated  group  of  Laocoon  and  his  sons;  for 
such  sympathies  can  only  be  painful  and  disgusting :  but  it  is  with  the  energy 
and  fortitude  of  mind  which  those  agonies  call  into  action  and  display.  For 
though  every  feature  and  every  muscle  is  convulsed,  and  every  nerve  contracted,  yet 
the  breast  is  expanded  and  the  throat  compressed,  to  shew  that  he  suffers  in  silence. 
I  therefore  still  maintain  in  spite  of  the  blind  and  indiscriminate  admiration,  which 
pedantry  always  shews  for  everything  which  leaves  the  stamp  of  high  authori^,  that 
Virgil  lias  debased  the  character,  and  robbed  it  of  all  its  sublimity  and  grandeur  of 
eiipression,  by  making  Laocoon  roar  like  a  buiL"^ 

*  [This  and  the  next  sentence  of  the  footnote  appear  in  ed.  1  as  a  note  in  the  Addenda, 
thus: — ''It  ought  to  have  been  noticed  respecting  the  Virgihan  conception  of  the 
Isoeoon,  that  no  £sult  .  .  ."] 

*  riVinckelmann's  appreciation  of  the  group  is  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  a  treatise, 
to  which  it  is  curious  that  Ruskin  does  not  refer — namely,  Lessing's  Laocoon,    Virgil's 
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In  the  Cathedral  of  Lucca,  near  the  entrance-door  of  the 
north  transept,  there  is  a  monument  by  Jacopo  deUa  Quercui 
to  Ilaria  di  Caretto,  the  wife  of  Paolo  Guinigi.^  I  name  it 
not  as  more  beautiful  or  perfect  than  other  examples  of  the 
same  period  ;'*^  but  as  fiirnishing  an  instance  of  the  exact 
and  right  mean  between  the  rigidity  and  rudeness  of  the 
earlier  monumental  effigies,  and  the  morbid  imitation  of  life, 
sleep,  or  death,  of  which  the  fashion  has  taken  place  in 

♦  It  is  forty  years  since  I  first  saw  it,  and  I  have  never  found  its  like.— 
(Pisa,  5th  November,  1882.)     [1883.] 


description,  on  which  some  have  supposed  that  the  sculptor  based  his  work,  is  in  JBneid, 
xi.  199  9eqq,  Schiller's  discussion  of  the  Laocoon  will  be  found  in  the  paper  entitled 
''  Pathos,^'  in  the  PhUosopMcal  and  JBHketic  Letters  and  Estays  qf  Sehiikr,  trandsted 
by  J.  Weiss,  1845,  pp.  223-228.;] 

^  [Rusldn's  first  note  of  liana  b  contained  in  a  letter  to  his  £ither  deseribing  the 
days  at  Lucca  (May  6,  1845)  :— 

'*  When  the  rose  tints  leave  the  clouds  I  go  and  spend  a  quarter  of  an  hour 

beside  the  tomb  of  Ilaria  di  Caretto.    It  is  in  the  Cathedral.     She  was  the 

second  wife  of  Paolo  Guinigi,  Signore  of  Lucca  in  1430.     He  left  the  Laccheee 

several  good  laws  which  they  have  still,  but  in  a  war  with  the  Florentines  he 

was  betrayed  by  his  allies,  and  died  in  a  prison  at  Pavis.    Hie  tower  of  his 

palace  fortress  is  overgrown  with  copse- wood,  but  the  ircoi  rings,  to  which  his 

horses  used  to  be  fastened,  still  are  seen  along  the  length  of  the  street  before 

it ;  and  the  hooks  by  which  the  silken  draperies  were  suspended  on  feeta  davi. 

''  This,  his  second  wife,  died  young,  and  her  monument  is  by  Jacopo  d^ 

Qnercia,  erected  soon  after  her  death.    She  is  lying  on  a  simple  pillow,  with  a 

hound  at  her  feet     Her  drees  is  of  the  simplest  middle  age  character,  fblding 

closely  over  the  bosom  and  tight  to  the  arms,  clasped  about  the  neck.    Round  . 

her  head  is  a  circular  fillet  with  three  star-shaped  flowers.     From  under  this 

the  hair  &lls  like  that  of  the  Magdalene,  its  undulation  just  felt  as  it  touches 

the  cheek,  and  no  more.     The  arms  are  not  folded,  nor  the  hands  clasped  nor 

raised.     Her  arms  are  laid  softly  at  length  upon  her  body,  and  her  hands  cross 

as  they  fall.    The  drapery  flows  over  the  feet  and  half  hides  the  hound.    It  is 

impossible  to  tell  you  the  perfect  sweetness  of  the  lips  and  closed  eyes,  nor  the 

solemnity  of  the  seal  of  death  which  is  set  upon  the  whole  figure.    T\a 

sculpture — as  art — is  in  every  way  perfect :  truth  itself,  but  truth  selected 

with  inconceivable  refinement  of  feeling.    The  cast  of  the  drapery,  for  severe 

natural  simplicity  and  perfect  grace,  I  never  saw  equalled,  nor  Uie  fidl  of  the 

hands ;  you  expect  every  instant,  nay  ratber  you  seem  to  see  every  instant, 

the  last  sinking  into  death.     There  is  no  decoration  nor  work  about  it ;  not 

even  enough  for  protection ;  you  may  stand  beside  it  leaning  on  the  pillow, 

and  watchinff  the  twilight  fade  off  the  sweet  dead  lips  and  arched  eyes  in  thdr 

sealed  close. 

Many  years  later  (1878)  Ruskin  wrote  another  description  of  the  tomb  (Tke  Three 

Colours  of  Pre-Raphiaelitism,  §  24) ;  for  a  minor  reference  to  it,  see  also  Fors  davigera, 

Letter  66 ;  and  for  its  influence  on  Ruskin,  Forf,  Letter  45,  PrtBterita,  il.  ch.  vL  §  113, 

and  Epilogue  to  the  present  volume,  §  5,  p.  347.     A  head  of  Ilaria,  reiHroduced  mm  a 

drawing  made  by  Ruskin  in  1882,  will  be  found  in  a  later  volume  of  this  edition.    A 

water-colour  drawing  of  the  head,  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Collingwood,  is  in  the  Ruskin  Museum 

at  Sheffield.     The  plate  of  the  whole  tomb  here  given  is  from  a  photograph.] 
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modem  times.*  She  is  lying  on  a  simple  couch  with  a 
hofond  at  her  feet;  not  on  the  side,  but  with  the  head  laid 
straight  and  simply  on  the  hard  pillow,  in  which,  let  it  be 
observed,  there  is  no  effort  at  deceptive  imitation  of  pressure. 
It  is  understood  as  a  pillow,  but  not  mistaken  for  one.  The 
hair  is  bound  in  a  flat  braid  over  the  &k  brow,t  the  sweet 
and  arched  eyes  are  closed,  the  tenderness  of  the  loving  lips 
is  set  and  quiet;  there  is  that  about  them  which  forbids 
br^th;  something  which  is  not  death  nor  sleep,  but  the 
pure  image  of  both.  The  hands  are  not  lifted  in  prayer, 
neither  folded,  but  the  arms  are  laid  at  length  upon  the 
body,  and  the  hands  cross  as  they  falL  The  feet  are  hidden 
by  the  drapery,  and  the  forms  of  the  limbs  concealed,  but 
not  their  tenderness.^ 

*  Whenever,  in  monumental  work,  the  sculptor  reaches  a  deceptive  ap- 
pearance of  life  or  death,  or  of  concomitant  details^  he  has  g«ne  too  far. 
The  statue  should  be  felt  to  be  a  statue,  not  look  like  a  dead  or  sleeping 
body ;  it  should  not  convey  the  impression  of  a  corpse,  nor  of  sick  and  out- 
wealed  flesh,  but  it  shoula  be  the  marble  image  of  death  or  weariness.  So 
the  concomitants  should  be  distinctly  marble,  severe  and  monumental  in 
their  lines :  not  shroud,  not  bed-clothes,  not  actual  armour  nor  brocade ;  not 
a  real  soft  pillow,  not  a  downright  hard-stuffed  mattress ;  but  the  mere  type 
and  suggestion  of  these,  and  the  ruder,  often  the  nobler.'  Not  that  they  are 
to  be  unnatural ;  such  lines  as  are  given  should  be  true,*  and  clear  of  the 
hardness  and  mannered  rigidity  of  the  strictly  Gothic  types ;  but  lines  so  few 
and  grand  as  to  appeal  to  the  imagination  only,  and  always  to  stop  short 
of  realisation.  A  monument  by  a  modem  Italian  sculptor  has  been  lately 
placed  in  one  of  the  side  chapels  of  Santa  Croce,  forcible  as  portraiture,  and 
dehcately  finished,  but  looking  as  if  the  person  had  been  restless  all  night, 
and  the  artist  admitted  to  a  faithful  study  of  the  disturbed  bed-clothes  in 
the  morning.^ 

t  The  braiding  is  not  flat,  but  in  tresses,  of  which  the  lightest  escape,  and 
&U  free.     [1883.] 


1  [The  passage, ''  In  the  Cathedral  of  Lucca  .  .  .  tenderness,"  is  §  85  in  FroruUi 
Jgrettes-I 

*  PFor  ''and  the  ruder,  often  the  nobler,'^  ed.  I  has  ''a  certain  rudeness  and  in- 
eompleteness  of  finish  is  very  noble  in  all  .  .  .'*    And  the  last  sentence  runs  thus : — 
''There  is  a  monument  put  up  lately  by  a  modern  Italian  sculptor  in  one 
of  the  side  chapels  of  Santa  Croce ;  the  face  fine  and  the  execution  dexterous. 
But  H  looks  as  if  .  .  ."] 
'  [Ed.  1  reads  "should  be  pure  and  true."^ 

^  [In  the  Capella  Aldobrandiui  Borghese,  m  the  North  Transept     The  monument 
is  to  the  Countess  SSamoyska,  and  is  by  Lorenso  Bartolini  (1777-1860).] 
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If  any  of  us,  after  staying  for  a  time  beside  this  tomb, 
could  see,  through  his  tears,  one  of  the  vain  and  unkind 
encumbrances  of  the  grave,  which,  in  these  hollow  and  heart- 
less days,  feigned  sorrow  builds  to  fooUsh  pride,  he  would, 
I  believe,  receive  such  a  lesson  of  love  as  no  coldness  could 
refuse,  no  fatuity  forget,  and  no  insolence  disobey. 
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CHAPTER  VIII  ^ 

OF  SYMMETRY,   OR  THE  TYPE  OF  DIVINE  JUSTICE 

We  shall  not  be  long  detained  by  the  consideration  of  this, 
the  fourth  constituent  of  beauty,  as  its  nature  is 
universally  felt  and  understood.     In  all  perfectly  theufmulhwlff 
beautiful    objects,  there  is  found  the  opposition  -^^^^^Z^' 
of  one  part  to  another,  and  a  reciprocal  balance, 
in  animals  commonly  between  opposite  sides  (note  the  dis- 
agreeableness  occasioned  by  the  exception  in  flat-fish,  having 
the  eyes  on  one  side  of  the  head) ;  while  in  vegetables  the 
opposition  is  less  distinct,  as  in  the  boughs  on  opposite  sides 
of  trees,  and  the  leaves  and  sprays  on  each  side  of  tiie  boughs ; 
and  in  dead  matter  less  perfect  still,  often  amounting  only  to 
a  certain  tendency  towards  a  balance,  as  in  the  opposite  sides 
of  valleys  and  alternate  windings  of  streams.     In  things  in 
which  perfect  synmietry  is  from  their  nature  impossible  or 
improper,  a  balance  must  be  at  least  in  some  measure  ex- 
pressed before  they  can  be  beheld  with  pleasure.     Hence  the 
necessity  of  what  artists  require  as  opposing  lines  or  masses 
in  composition,  the  propriety  of  which,  as  well  as  §  2.  Howneoei- 
their  value,  depends   chiefly  on  their  inartificial  •f^ryinaH. 
and  natural  invention.     Absolute  equality  is  not  required, 
still  less  absolute  similarity.    A  mass  of  subdued  colour  may 
be  balanced  by  a  point  of  a  powerful  one,  and  a  long  and 
latent    line  overpowered  by  a  short  and  conspicuous   one. 
The  only  error  against  which  it  is  necessary  to  guard  the 
reader,  with  respect  to  symmetry,  is,  the  confounding  of  it 
with  proportion,  though  it  seems  strange  that  the  two  terms 
could  ever  have  been  used  as  synonjrmous.     Symmetry  is 
tiie  opposition  of  equal  quantities  to  each  other ;  proportion,. 

^  [Ch.  ir.  of  sec  ii.  in  the  re-arnuiffed  edition  of  1883.1 
196 
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the  connection  of  tmequcd  quantities  with  each  other.  The 
property  of  a  tree  sending  out  equal  boughs  on  opposite  sides 
is  symmetrical;  its  saiding  out  shorter  and  small»  towards 
the  top,  proportional  In  the  human  fSace,  its  balance  of 
opposite  sides  is  S3anmetry ;  its  division  upwards,  proportion. 

Whether  the  agreeableness  of  sjrmmetry  be  in  any  way  re- 
§  3.  To  what  iu  ferablc  to  its  expression  of  the  Aristotelian  hirm, 
'^'^^^^^^^  that  is  to  say,  of  abstract  justice,*  I  leave  the 
vwiw^xn-  reader  to  determine;  I  only  assert  respecting  it, 
**'*'*^''  that  it  is  necessary  to  the  dignity  of  every  form, 

and  that  by  the  removal  of  it  we  shall  render  the  other 
elements  of  beauty  comparatively  ineffectual :  though,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  is  rather  a  mode  of 
arrangement  of  qualities  than  a  quality  itself;  and  hence  sym- 
metry has  little  power  over  the  mind,  unless  all  the  other  ccm- 
stituents  of  beauty  be  found  together  with  it.  A  form  may 
be  symmetrical  and  ugly,  as  many  Elizabethan  ornaments, 
and  yet  not  so  ugly  as  it  would  have  been  if  unsymmetrical, 
but  bettered  always  by  increasing  degrees  of  sjrmmetry :  as  in 
star  figures  wherein  there  is  a  circular  sjrmmetry  of  many  like 
members,  whence  their  fi^uent  use  for  the  plan  and  ground 
of  ornamental  designs.  So  also  it  is  observable  that  foliage 
in  which  the  leaves  are  concentrically  grouped,  as  in  the 
chestnuts,  and  many  shrubs,  rhododendrons,  for  instance,'  is 
far  nobler  in  its  effects  than  any  other,  so  that  the  sweet 
chestnut  most  fondly  and  frequently  occurs  in  the  landscape 
of  Tintoret  and  Titian  (beside  which  all  other  landscape 
grandeur  vanishes)."*^  And  even  in  the  meanest  things  the 
rule  holds,  as  in  the  kaleidoscope,  wherein  agreeableness  is 
given  to  forms  altogether  accidental,  merely  by  their  repeti- 
tion and  reciprocal  opposition.  Which  orderly  balance  and 
arrangement  are  essential   to  the  perfect  operation   of  the 

*  Nonsense,  again;  from  believing  the  talk  about  Titum's  laadaeape  too 
easily.     [1883.] 

1  [See  Eadc9,  v.  3,  1.] 

*  jEds.  1  and  2  iiuwrt  here  '^  — (whence  the  perfect  beauty  of  the  Alpine  rose) — *^ 
For  Rusldn's  love  for  thst  flower,  V-  Vol.  IL  p.  371.] 
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more  earnest  and  solemn  qualities  of  the  Beautiful,  as  being 
heavenly  in  their  nature,  and  contrary  to  the  violence  and 
disorganization  of  sin ;  so  that  the  seeking  of  them,  and  sub- 
mission to  them,  are  characteristic  of  minds  that  have  been 
subjected  to  high  moral  discipline,  and  constant  in  all  the 
great  religious  painters,  to  the  degree  of  being  an  offence  and 
a  scorn  to  men  of  less  tuned  and  tranquil  feeling.  §  4.  EspedaOy 
Equal  ranks  of  saints  are  placed  on  each  side  of  ^reHgUnuart. 
the  ]Mcture ;  if  there  be  a  kneeling  figure  on  one  side,  there  is 
a  corresponding  one  on  the  other;  the  attendant  angels  be- 
neath and  above  are  arranged  in  like  order ;  ^  and  the  balance 
is  {n:eserved  even  in  actions  necessitating  variety  of  grouping, 
as  always  by  Giotto ;  and  by  Ghirlandajo  in  the  introduction 
of  his  chorus-like  side  figures ;  and  by  Tintoret  most  emi- 
nentiy  in  his  noblest  work,  the  Crucifixion,^  idiere  not  only 
the  grouping,  but  the  arrangement  of  light,  is  absolute^ 
symmetricaL  Where  there  is  no  symmetry,  the  efiects  of 
passion  and  violence  are  increased,  and  many  very  sublime 
{Hctures  daive  their  sublimity  from  the  want  of  it,  but  they 
lose  proportionally  in  the  diviner  quality  of  beauty.  In  land- 
scape the  same  sense  of  symmetry  is  preserved,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  even  to  artificialness,  by  the  greatest  men ;  and 
it  is  (me  of  the  principal  faults  in  the  landscapes  of  the  present 
day,  that  the  synunetry  of  nature  is  sacrificed  to  irregular 
picturesqueness.     Of  this,  however,  hereafter." 

1  [Ed.  I  reads  here  :— 

''  in  like  order.    The  Rafi^Ue  at  Blenheim,  the  Madonna  di  San  Siato,  the 
St.  Cecilia,  and  all  the  works  of  Penigino^  Franda,  and  John  Bellini  present 
some  such  form,  and  the  balance  at  least  is  preserved  even  in  pictures 
of  aetiou  necessitating  .  .  ." 
For  the  Rapliael  at  Blenheim  (now  Na  1171  in  the  National  Gallery),  see  Vol.  I. 

fc4^5;  for  the  San  Sisto  (at  Dresden),  Vol.  III.  p.  13  n.,  and  p.  369  of  this  voL  ; 
r  the  St.  Cedlia  (at  Bologna),  VoL  II.  p.  16^  " 
[See  below,  sec.  ii  ch.  iii.  §  20,  p.  270.] 
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CHAPTER  IX  ^ 

OF  PURITY,  OR  THE  TYPE  OF  DIVINE  ENERGY 

It  may  at  first   appear   strange  that  I  have   not,  in   my 
enmneration  of  the  Types  of  Divine  attributes^ 
jktenceqP       included  that  which  is  certainly  the  most  visible 
^^'j"^        and  evident  of  all,  as  well  as  tJie  most  distinctly 
^^    "    expressed  in  Scripture ;  "  God  is  light,  and  in  Him 
is  no  darkness  at  alL"*    But  I  could  not  logically  class  the 
presence  of  an  actual  substance  or  motion  with  mere  con- 
ditions and  modes  of  being ;  neither  could  I  logically  separate 
from  any  of  these,  that  which  is  evidently  necessary  to  the 
perception  of  all.     And  it  is  also  to  be  observed,  that,  though 
the  love  of  light  is  more  instinctive  in  the  human  heart  than 
any  other  of  the  desires  connected  with  beauty,  we  can  hardly 
separate  its  agreeableness  in  its  own  nature  from  the  sense 
of  its  necessity  and  value  for  the  purposes  of  life ;  neither  the 
abstract  painfrilness  of  darkness  from  the  sense  of  danger  and 
powerlessness  connected  with  it.    And  note  also  that  it  is  not 
all  light,  but  light  possessing  the  imiversal  qualities  of  beauty, 
diffused  or  infinite  rather  than  in  points ;  tranquil,  not  startling 
and  variable ;  pure,  not  sullied  or  oppressed ;  which  is  indeed 
pleasant  and  perfectly  typical  of  the  Divine  nature. 

Observe,  however,  that  there  is  one  quality,  the  idea  of 
R  2.  The  idea  ^^^^  ^^  been  just  introduced  in  connection  with 
qfikuityeon-  light,  which  might  have  escaped  us  in  the  con- 
nected  wUh  u.  sidcratiou  of  mere  matter,  namely  Piuity :  and  yet 
I  think  that  the  original  notion  of  this  quality  is  altogether 
material,  and  has  only  been  attributed  to  colour  when  such 
colour  is  suggestive  of  the  condition  of  matter  from  which 

^  [Ch.  V.  of  sec.  U.  in  the  re-arranged  editi<m  of  1883.] 
«  [1  John  i.  5.1 
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we  originally  received  the  idea.  For  I  see  not  in  the  abstract 
how  one  colour  should  be  considered  purer  than  another^ 
except  as  more  or  less  compounded :  whereas  there  is  certainly 
a  sense  of  purity  or  impurity  in  the  most  compound  and 
neutral  colours,  as  well  as  in  the  simplest ;  a  quality  difficult 
to  define,  and  which  the  reader  will  probably  be  siu^rised  by 
my  calling  the  type  of  Energy,  with  which  it  has  certainly 
little  traceable  connection  in  the  mind. 

I  believe,  however,  if  we  carefully  analy^se  the  nature  of 
our  ideas  of  impiuity  in  general,  we  shall  find  them 
refer  especially  to  conditions  of  matter  in  which  its  deri^dfiwn 
various  elements  are  placed  in  a  relation  incapable  ^^^^f^  ^ 
of  healthy  or  proper  operation ;  and  most  distinctly 
to  ccmditions  in  which  the  negation  of  vital  or  energetic  action 
is  most  evident;  as  in  corruption  and  decay  of  all  kinds, 
wherein  particles  which  once,  by  their  operation  on  each  other, 
px)duced  a  living  and  energetic  whole,  are  reduced  to  a  con- 
dition of  perfect  passiveness,  in  which  they  are  seized  upon 
and  appropriated,  one  by  one,  piecemeal,  by  whatever  has 
need  of  them,  without  any  power  of  resistance  or  energy  of 
their  own.     And  thus  there  is  a  peculiar  painfiilness  attached 
to  any  associations  of  inorganic  with  organic  matter,  such  as 
appear  to  involve  the  inactivity  and  feebleness  of  the  latter ; 
so  that  things  which  are  not  felt  to  be  foul  in  their  own 
nature  become  so  in  association  with  things  of  greater  inherent 
^^gy  •  ^^  d^^  ^^  earth,  which  in  a  mass  excites  no  painful 
sensation,  excites  a  most  disagreeable  one  when  strewing  or 
staining  an  animal's  skin;  because  it  implies  a  decline  and 
deadening  of  the  vital  and  healthy  power  of  the  skin.     But 
all  reasoning  about  this  impression  is  rendered  «^  Aisodated 
difficult,^   because  the  ocular  sense   of  impurity  idea»  adding  to 
connected   with   corruption  is  enhanced  by  the  JJ^^^^^^ 
offending  of  other  senses  and  by  the  grief  and  influence  0/ 
horror  of  it  in  its  own  nature,  as   the   special 
punishment  and  evidence  of  sin :  and  on  the  other  hand,  the 

^  [Ed.  1  reads,  "  by  the  host  of  associated  ideas  connected  with  it^  for  .  .  .  , ' 
and,  two  lines  lower,  inserts  ^'  infinitely"  before  '^enhanced."] 

IV.  I 
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ocular  delight  in  purity  is  mingled,  as  I  befm^  observed,  with 
the  love  of  the  mere  element  of  lig^t,  as  a  tjrpe  of  wisdom  and 
of  truth ;  whence  it  seems  to  me  that  we  admire  the  trans- 
parency of  bodies ;  though  probably  it  is  still  rather  owing  to 
our  sense  of  more  perfect  order  and  arrangement  of  particles, 
and  not  to  our  love  of  light,  that  we  look  upon  a  piece  of  rock 
crystal  as  purer  than  a  piece  of  marble,  and  on  tiie  marble  as 
purer  than  a  piece  of  chalk*  And  let  it  be  observed,  also,  that 
the  most  lovely  objects  in  nature  are  only  partially  transparent 
I  suppose  the  utmost  possible  sense  of  beauty  is  conveyed 
by  a  feebly  translucent,  snK>oth,  but  not  lustrous  sur£aee  of 

white,  and  pale  warm  red,  subdued  by  the  most 
lemt^^aur'  P^^K  AQcl  dcUcatc  grcys,  as  in  the  finer  portions 
.^^Jj^j*^     of  the  human  frame ;  in  wreaths  of  snow,  and  in 

white  plumage  under  rose  light,*  so  Viola  of  Olivia 
in  Twelfth  Nighty  and  Hom»  of  Atrides  wounded,  t  And 
I  think  that  transparency  and  lustre,  both  beautiful  in  them- 
selves, are  incompatible  with  the  highest  beauty ;  because  they 
destroy  form,  on  the  full  perception  of  which  more  of  the 
divinely  typical  character  of  the  object  depends  than  upon 

*  The  reader  will  observe  that  I  am  speaking  at  present  of  mere  materUl 
qualities.  If  he  would  obtain  perfect  ideas  respecting  loveliness  of  lominooi 
surface^  let  him  closely  observe  a  swan  with  its  wings  expanded  in  full  light 
five  minutes  before  sunset.  The  human  cheek  or  the  rose  leaf  is  perhaps 
hardly  so  pure^  and  the  forms  of  snow,  though  individually  as  beautiful,  are 
less  exquisitely  combined.^ 

t  (&  6*  &r€  T*s  T  cAi^vra  yw^  ^ivua  fuyrg 
i/Lyovis.) 
So  Spenser  of  Shamefacedness,  an  exquisite  piece  of  glowing  colour,  and 
(sweetly  of  Belphoebe ;  so  the  roses  and  lilies  of  all  poets.     Compare)  the 
making  of  the  image  of  Florimel : 

^'  The  substance  whereof  she  the  body  made 
Was  purest  snow,  in  mossy  mould  congealed^ 
Which  she  had  gathered  in  a  shady  glade 
Of  the  Riphean  hills. 

The  same  she  tempered  with  fine  mercunr> 
And  mingled  them  with  perfect  vermily. ' 

With  Una  he  perhaps  overdoes  the  white  a  little.     She  is  two  degrees  of 
comparison  above  snow.     Compare  his  questioning  in  the  Hymn  to  Beauty, 

>  [This  note  was  omitted  in  the  1883  edition.  With  what  is  here  said  about  the 
beauty  of  wreaths  of  snow,  ^.  Vol.  III.  p.  446.] 
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its  colour/  Hence  in  the  beauty  of  snow  and  of  flesh,  so 
much  translucency  is  allowed  as  is  consistent  with  the  full 
explanation  of  the  forms;  while  we  are  suffered  to  receive 
more  intense  impressions  of  light  and  transparency  from  other 
objects,  which  nevertheless,  owing  to  their  necessarily  un- 
perceived  form,  are  not  perfectly  nor  affectingly  beautiftiL 
A  fair  forehead  outshines  its  diamond  diadem.  The  sparkle 
of  the  cascade  withdraws  not  our  eyes  from  the  snowy  summits 
in  their  evening  silence. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  many  readers  that  I  have  not 
spoken  of  purity  in  that  sense  in  which  it  is  most  «  ^  „ 
frequently  used,  as  a  type  of  sinlessness.      I  do  miymetaphoH- 
not  deny  that  the  frequent  metaphorical  use  of  it  ^  a^fpeqf 
in  Scripture  may  have,  and  ought  to  have,  much 
influence  on  the  sympathies  with  which  we  regard  it;  and 
that  probably  the  immediate    agreeableness  of  it  to  most 
minds  arises  far  more  from  this  source ''^  than  from  that  to 

about  that  mixture  made  of  colours  fair ;  (and  goodly  temperament  of  pure 
complexion) : 

"  Hath  white  and  red  in  it  such  wondrous  power 
That  it  can  pierce  through  the  eyes  into  the  heart  ?  " 

(Where  the  distinction  between  typical  and  vital  beauty  is  very  gloriously 
earned  out)^ 

*  1  cannot  but  wonder  more  and  more  at  the  obstinacy  of  the  public  in 
calling  these  early  books  my  best  writing.  The  hissing  of  these  two  lines^ 
after  *'  immediate/ '  might  be  made  a  warning  example  in  public  schools.    [1883.] 

*  [On  this  pointy  of.  Modem  Painteri,  vol.  i.  pt  ii.  sec.  i.  eh.  v.,  and  see  note  to  VoL 
IIL  p.  162  in  this  edition.] 

*  [In  the  ed.  of  1883  Raskin  omitted  from  this  note  the  passages  now  placed  in 
bnMdcets,  and  added  the  following : — 

'^1  have  cut  away  some  useless  prolixities  in  the  above  note^  and  would 
pray  the  reader  to  tiuce  Spenser  s  Hymn  for  his  teacher^  and  ask  to  be  taught 
no  more." 
For  ''  Viola  of  OHvia,"  see  Act  L  sc.  v. :  '^  Tis  beauty  truly  blent^  whose  red  and 
white  Nature's  own  sweet  and  cunning  hand  laid  on."  The  line  from  Homer  is  in 
the  IKad,  iv.  141 :  "  as  when  a  Maeonian  maid  has  stained  ivory  with  purple  dye,"  etc 
Shamefiicedness,  with  '^fiure  blushing  fiice>  As  roses  did  with  lilies  interlace^"  is  in 
The  Faerie  Queene,  book  v.  c  3,  st  23.  Belphoebe :  '^and  in  her  cheekes  the  ver- 
mcill  red  did  shew  Like  roses  in  a  bed  of  lilies  shed^"  ibid,  ii  3^  22.  Florimel^  ibid. 
liL  8,  6L  Una :  ^'  upon  a  lowly  asee  more  white  than  snow.  Yet  she  much  whiter^" 
ibid,  L  1>  4.  Of  Rnskiu^s  reading  of  Spenser  at  this  time,  there  is  the  following  note 
in  his  diary  : — 

Jan,  21,  1844. — Pretty  good    day  on  the  whole— read  a  little  Faery 
Queene  also,  but  it  is  heavy,  though  with  sweet  lines  occasionally.] 
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which  I  have  chosen  to  attribute  it.  But,  in  the  first  place, 
if  it  be  indeed  in  the  signs  of  Divine  and  not  of  human 
attributes  that  beauty  consists,  I  see  not  how  the  idea  of 
sin  can  be  formed  with  respect  to  the  Deity;  for  it  is  an 
idea  of  a  relation  borne  by  us  to  Him,  and  not  in  any  way 
to  be  attached  to  His  abstract  nature :  ^  while  the  Love,  Merci- 
fidness,  and  Justice  of  Gkxl  I  have  supposed  to  be  symbolized 
by  other  qualities  of  beauty,  and  I  cannot  trace  any  rational 
connection  between  them  and  the  idea  of  Spotlessness  in 
matter ;  nor  between  this  idea  and  any  of  the  virtues  which 
make  up  the  righteousness  of  man,  except  perhaps  those  of 
truth  and  openness,  which  have  been  above  spoken  of  as 
more  expressed  by  the  transparency  than  the  mere  purity  of 
matter.  So  that  I  conceive  the  use  of  the  terms  purity,  spot- 
lessness, etc.,  in  moral  subjects,  to  be  merely  metaphorical; 
and  that  it  is  rather  that  we  illustrate  these  virtues  by  the 
desirableness  of  material  purity  than  that  we  desire  material 
purity  because  it  is  illustrative  of  these  virtues.* 

I  repeat,  then,  that  the  only  idea  which  I  think  can  be 
legitimately  connected  with  purity  of  matter,  is  this  of  vital 
and  energetic  connection  among  its  particles;  as  that  of 
s  7  Ensrtw  *^^^^^  ^  cssentially  connected  with  dissoluti(Hi 
Ld'^^2^  and  death.  Thus  the  purity  of  the  rock,  ccm- 
J^^;;^^  trasted  with  the  fouhiess  of  dust  or  mould,  is 
expressed  by  the  epithet  "  living,"  very  singularly 
given  to  rock,  in  almost  all  languages  (singularly,  because 
life  is  almost  the  last  attribute  one  would  ascribe  to  stone, 

*  This  uncertain  and  unsatisfactory  paragraph  enters  <m  subjects  far  oat  of 
its  grasp,  and  misses  the  things  close  at  hand,  which  needed  chief  consideratioD. 
See  final  note  to  this  chapter  (p.  134,  ♦♦).     [1883.1 

1  [Ed,  1  reads  ;— 

'^  .  .  to  his  abstract  nature.  And  if  the  idea  of  sin  is  incapable  of  being 
formed  with  respect  to  him,  so  also  is  its  negative,  for  we  canuot  form  an 
idea  of  negation,  where  we  cannot  form  an  idea  of  presence.  If,  for  instaoe^ 
one  could  conceive  of  taste  or  flavour  in  a  proposition  of  Euclid,  so  abo 
might  we  of  insipidity,  but  if  not  of  the  one,  then  not  of  the  other.  So  that 
in  speaking  of  the  goodness  of  God,  it  cannot  be  that  we  mean  anything  more 
than  his  Love,  Mercifulness,  and  Justice,  and  these  attributes  1  have  shown 
to  be  expressed  by  other  ...  in  matter.  Neither  can  I  trace  any  more 
distinct  relation  between  this  idea  .  .  .  openness,  of  which  I  have  ahready 
spoken  as  more  expressed  .  .  ."] 
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but  for  this  visible  energy  and  connection  of  its  particles) ; 
and  so  to  flowing  water,  opposed  to  stagnant.^  And  I  do  not 
think  that,  however  pure  a  powder  or  dust  may  be,  the  idea 
of  beauty  is  ever  connected  with  it;  for  it  is  not  the  mere 
purity,  but  the  active  condition  of  the  substance  which  is 
desired ;  *  so  that  as  soon  as  it  shoots  into  crystals,  or  gathers 
into  efflorescence,  a  sensation  of  active  or  real  purity  is  re- 
ceived which  was  not  felt  in  the  calcined  caput  mortuum. 

And  again,  in  colour,  I  imagine  that  the  quaUty  which  we 
term  purity  is  dependent  on  the  fiill  energizing  of  §  s.  And  qf 
the  rajrs  that  compose  it ;  of  which  if  in  compound  «'*^''- 
hues  any  are  overpowered  and  killed  by  the  rest,  so  as  to  be  of 
no  value  nor  operation,  foulness  is  the  consequence ;  while  so 
long  as  all  act  together,  whether  side  by  side,  or  from  pigments 
seen  one  through  the  other,  so  that  bH  the  colouring  matter 
^nployed  may  come  into  play  in  the  harmony  desired,  and 
none  be  quenched  nor  killed,  purity  results,  t  And  so  in  all 
cases  I  suppose  that  pureness  is  made  to  us  desirable,  because 
expressive  of  that  constant  presence  and  energizing  of  the 
Deity  by  which  all  things  live  and  move,  and  have  their  being ;  * 
and  that  foulness  is  painful  as  the  accompaniment  of  disorder 
and  decay,  and  always  indicative  of  the  withdrawal  of  Divine 
support  And  the  practical  analogies  of  life,  the  invariable 
connection  of  outward  foulness  with  mental  sloth  and  degrada- 
tirai,  as  well  as  with  bodily  lethargy  and  disease,  together  with 
the  contrary  indications  of  freshness  and  purity  belonging  to 
every  healthy  and  active  organic  frame  (singularly  seen  in  the 
effort  of  the  young  leaves  when  first  their  inward  energy  pre- 
vails over  the  earth,  pierces  its  corruption,  and  shakes  its  dust 

'*'  Well  observed,  but  not  conclusively.  Snow  is  a  powder,  practically,  in 
bard  frost ;  and  it  is  perhaps  easier  to  attach  the  idea  of  purity  to  flour  than 
to  bread.     [1883.] 

t  Again  well  said ;  and  the  statement  should  have  been  farther  enforced. 
The  essential  difference  between  painting  and  daubing  is  that  a  painter  lays 
not  a  grain  more  colour  than  is  needed.     [1888.] 

1  [Ed.  1  reads,  '^and  so  of  water  as  opposed  to  stagnancy.''] 
>  [Acta  zviL  28.] 
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away  from  their  own  white  purity  of  life),  all  these  circum- 
stances strengthen  the  uxstinct  by  associations  countless  and 
irresistible.  And  then,  finally,  with  the  idea  of  purity  comes 
•  9  spirUu'  *^**  ^^  spirituality ;  for  the  essential  characteristic 
aiUy,  howw  of  matter  is  its  inertia,  whence,  by  adding  to  its 
^^^p^"^^^'  purity  of  energy,  we  may  in  some  measure  spiritu- 
alize even  matter  itself.  Thus  in  the  Apocalyptic  descriptions, 
it  is  the  purity  of  every  substance  that  fits  it  for  its  place 
in  heaven  ;  the  river  of  the  water  of  life,  that  proceeds  out  of 
the  throne  of  the  Lamb,  is  clear  as  crystal,^  and  the  pavement 
of  the  city  is  pure  gold  "  like  unto  clear  glass."  * 

♦  I  have  not  spoken  here  of  any  of  the  associations  connected  with  warmth 
or  coolness  of  colour ;  they  are  partly  connected  with  Vital  beauty,  compare 
Chap.  XIV.  §g  21,  22,  and  partly  with  impressions  of  the  sublime,  the  discusdon 
of  which  is  foreign  to  the  present  subject :  purity,  however,  it  is  which  gives 
colour  to  both  ;  for  neither  warm  nor  cool  colour  can  be  beautiful,  if  impure. 

Neither  have  1  spoken  of  any  questions  relating  to  melodies  of  colour ;  t 
subject  of  separate  science,  whose  general  principle  has  been  already  stated  in 
the  Seventh  Chapter  respecting  unity  of  Sequence.  Those  qualities  only  are 
here  noted  which  give  absolute  beauty,  whether  to  separate  colour  or  to 
melodies  of  it :  for  all  melodies  of  it  are  not  beautiful,  but  only  those  which 
are  expressive  of  certain  pleasant  or  solemn  emotion ;  the  rest  are  startling, 
or  curious,  or  cheerful,  or  exciting,  or  sublime,  but  not  beautiful ;  and  so  in 
music  And  all  questions  relating  to  this  grandeur,  cheerfulness,  or  other 
characteristic  impression  of  colour,  must  be  considered  under  the  head  of  Ideas 
of  Relation.** 

**  I  used  then  to  slip  things  out  of  my  way  from  one  chapter  to  another, 
partly  with  a  notion  of  being  systematic,  partly  because  I  was  tired ;  until  at 
last  they  often  slipped  out  of  my  head  altogether.  Thus  in  the  sixth  paragraph, 
the  quite  primary  difficulty  of  saying  whether  spoU  are  pretty  or  ugly ;  whether 
a  fallow-deer  is  the  worse  for  dappling,  or  a  mackerel  for  mottling,  or  a  fox- 
glove for  speckling,  is  wholly  lost  sight  of;  and,  throughout  the  chapter,  the 
question  why  we  like  gold-yellow  better  than  brass-yellow— or  rose-colour 
better  than  brown— or  in  general  any  colour  better  than  any  other.  I  beliere 
there  is  something  said  on  these  points  farther  on  in  the  book :  *  if  not.  111  say 
something  about  them  where  I  think  it  will  be  useful ;  only  in  the  meantime, 
observe  that  we  like  gold  because  it  is  of  a  pretty  and  permanent  yellow  ;  and 
not  the  yellow  colour  because  it  is  like  gold.  I  overwork  the  epithet  "  golden  " 
in  most  of  my  descriptions ;  not  because  I  like  guineas,  but  because  I  like 
buttercups  and  broom.     [1883.] 

*  [Revelation  xxii.  1,  xxi.  18-21.] 

'  fin  his  first  scheme  for  the  volume  Rusldn  had  planned  to  treat  the  question  at 
length ;  and  in  the  first  draft,  some  pages  were  written  on  the  subject':  see  Appen- 
dix L,  p.  368.  In  the  book  as  it  stands,  there  is  little  discussion  of  the  sources  and 
order  of  pleasure  in  differeut  colours.] 
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CHAPTER  X^ 

OF   MODERATION,  OR  THE  TYPE  OF  GOVERNMENT 

BY  LAW« 

Of  objects  which,  m  respect  of  the  qualities  hitherto  considered, 
appear  to  have  equal  claims  to  regard,  we  find, 
nevertheless,  that  certain  are  preferred  to  others  in  the  tJma 
consequence  of  an  attractive  power,  usually  ex-  ^^^J^^*^ 
pressed  by  the  terms  *  chasteness,*  *  refinement,*  or 
'el^ance:'  and  it  appears  also  that  things  which  in  other 
respects  have  little  in  them  of  natural  beauty,  and  are  of  forms 
altogether  simple,  and  adapted  to  simple  uses,  are  capable  of 
much  distinction  and  desirableness  in  consequence  of  these 
qualities  only.     It  is  of  importance  to  discover  the  real  nature 
of  the  ideas  thus  expressed. 

Something  of  the  peculiar  meaning  of  the  words  is  refer- 
able to  the  authority  of  fashion  and  the  exclusive-  « g  ^^    -^ 
ness  of  pride,  owing  to  which  that  which  is  the  able  to  temp^h 
mode  of  a  particular  time  is  submissively  esteemed,  '^nr/ww^w**; 
and  that  which  by  its  costliness  or  its  rarity  is  of  difficult 
attainment,  or  in  any  way  appears  to  have  been  chosen  as  the 
best  of  many  things  (which  is  the  original  sense  of  the  words 
elegant  and  exquisite),  is  esteemed  for  the  witness  it  bears  to 
the  dignity  of  the  chooser  :  but  neither  of  these  ideas  is  in  any 
way  connected  with  constant  *  beauty :  neither  do  they  account 
for  that  agreeableness  of  colour  and  form  which  is  especially 
termed  chasteness,  and  which  it  would  seem  to  be  a  character- 
istic of  rightly  trained  minds  in  all  things  to  prefer,  and  of 
conmion  minds  to  reject. 

1  [Cb.  vL  of  see.  ii.  in  the  re-arranged  edition  of  1883.] 

'  [For  the  application  of  this  element  of  beauty  to  ornament,  see  8t(mee  qf  Venice, 
roL  L  ch.  xjd,  g  31.1 

»  [Ed.  1  reads  *'are"  for  "is/'  "  eternal"  for  ''constant,^  and  inserts  '*at  all*' 
before  "  account"] 
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There  is  however  another  character  of  artificial  productions 
s  3  How  to  the  ^  which  thcse  terms  have  partial  reference,  which 
perception  qf  it  is  of  some  importance  to  note ;  that  of  finish, 
Oompietum.  exactncss,  or  refinement :  which  are  commonly  de- 
sired in  the  works  of  men,  owing  both  to  their  difficulty  of 
accomplishment  and  consequent  expression  of  care  and  power 
(compare  Chapter  on  Ideas  of  Power,  Part  I.  Sec.  I.^),  and 
from  their  greater  resemblance  to  the  working  of  God,  whose 
"absolute  exactness,"  says  Hooker,  "all  things  imitate,  by 
tending  to  that  which  is  most  exquisite  in  every  particular."* 
And  there  is  not  a  greater  sign  of  the  imperfection  of  general 
taste,  than  its  capability  of  contentment  with  forms  and  things 
which,  professing  completion,  are  yet  not  exact  nor  complete; 
as  in  the  vulgar  with  wax  and  clay  and  china  figures,  and  in 
bad  sculptors  with  an  unfinished  and  clay-like  modelling  of 
surface,  and  curves  and  angles  of  no  precision  or  delicacy ;  and 
in  general,  in  all  common  and  unthinking  persons,  with  an 
imperfect  rendering  of  that  which  might  be  pure  and  fine :  as 
churchwardens  are  content  to  lose  the  sharp  lines  of  stone 
carving  under  clogging  obliterations  of  whitewash ;  and  as  the 
modem  Italians  scrape  away  and  polish  white  all  the  sharpness 
and  glory  of  the  carvings  on  their  old  churches,  as  most 
miserably  and  pitifully  on  St.  Mark's  at  Venice,*  and  the 
Baptisteries  of  Pistoja  and  Pisa,*  and  many  others.     So  also 

*  When  I  came  here  firsts  in  1845,  the  pinnacles  of  the  Baptistery  were 
Ijring  round  it  in  shattered  heaps.  1  have  since  witnessed  the  destruction  of 
the  Spina  chapel, — see  Fors  Claiigera  of  1874;^  and  yesterday  found  the 
whole  fa9ade  of  one  of  the  few  remaining  uninjured  churches,  pk^tered  white 
with  election  biUs.--<Pi8a,  Nov.  7th,  1882.)     [1883.] 

1  [Vol  III.  pp.  Od-dB,  in  this  edition.] 

*  [Ecdeeiaetical  Poiitv,  L  v.  3.     "Tending  to"  \s  *' tending  unto^^  in  the  origiML] 
'  [in  a  letter  to  his  Ather  from  Venice  (Sept.  14,  1845),  Ruskin  writes  : — 

"1  am  bat  barely  in  time  to  see  the  last  of  dear  old  St  Mark's.  Hey 
have  ordered  him  to  be  ^  polito,'  and  after  whitewashing  the  Doge's  Palacei 
and  daubing  it  with  the  Austrian  national  distillation  of  coffins  and  jaandioe, 
they  are  scraping  St.  Mark's  clean.  Off  go  all  the  glorious  old  weather 
stains,  the  rich  hues  of  the  marble  which  nature,  mighty  as  she  is,  has  taken 
two  centuries  to  bestow,  and  already  the  noble  comer  farthest  from  the  set- 
that  on  which  tiie  sixth  part  of  the  age  of  the  s^erations  of  man  was  dyed 
in  gold — IB  reduced  to  the  colour  of  magnesia — me  old  marbles  displaced  and 
torn  down."] 
«  [See  Fore,  Letter  20  (of  1872,  not  1874).] 
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the  delight  of  vulgar  painters  in  coarse  and  slurred  painting, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  its  coarseness ;  *  as  of  Spagnoletto, 
Salvator,  or  Murillo,  opposed  to  the  divine  finish  which  the 
greatest  and  mightiest  of  men  disdained  not,  but  rather  wrought 

*  It  is  to  be  carefully  noted  that  when  rude  execution  is  evidently  not 
the  result  of  imperfect  feeling  and  desire  (as  in  these  men  above  named  it  is), 
but  ^  either  of  impatient  thought  which  there  was  necessity  to  note  swiftly,  or 
agitated  thought  which  it  was  well  to  note  with  a  certain  wildness  of  manner, 
as  pre-eminently  and  in  both  kinds  the  case  with  Tintoret,  and  in  lower  and 
more  degraded  modes  with  Rubens,  and  generally  in  the  sketches  and  first 
thoughts  of  great  masters,  there  is  received  a  very  noble  pleasure,  connected 
both  with  ideas  of  power  (compare  again  Part  I.  Sec  II.  Chap.  I.)  and  with 
certain  actions  of  the  imagination  of  which  we  shall  speak  presently.  But 
this  pleasure  is  not  received  from  the  beauty  of  the  work,  for  nothing  can  be 
perfectly  beautiful  unless  complete,  but  from  its  simplicity  and  sufficiency  to 
its  immediate  purpose,  where  the  purpose  is  not  of  beauty  at  all,  as  often  in 
things  rough  hewn ;  pre-eminently,  for  instance,  in  the  stones  of  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Pitti  and  Strozzi  Palaces,  whose  noble  rudeness  is  to  be  opposed 
both  to  the  useless  polish  and  the  barbarous  rustications  of  modem  times,' 
although  indeed  this  instance  is  not  to  be  received  without  exception,  for  the 
majesty  of  these  rocky  buildings  depends  also  in  some  measure  upon  the  real 
beauty  and  finish  of  the  natural  curvilinear  fractures  opposed  to  the  coarseness 
of  human  chiselling.  And  again,  as  respects  works  of  higher  art,  the  pleasure 
of  their  hasty  or  imperfect  execution  is  not  indicative  of  their  beauty,  but  of 
their  majesty  and  fulness  of  thought  and  vastness  of  power.  Shade  is  only 
beautiful  when  it  magnifies  and  sets  forth  the  forms  of  fair  things;  so 
negligence  is  only  noble  when  it  is,  as  Fuseli  hath  it,  "  the  shadow  of  energy."  * 
Which  that  it  may  be,  secure  the  substance  and  the  shade  wUl  follow ;  but 
let  the  artist  beware  of  stealing  the  manner  of  giant  intellects  when  he  has 
not  their  intention,  and  of  assuming  large  modes  of  treatment  when  he  has 
little  thoughts  to  treat  There  is  wide  difference  between  indolent  impa- 
tience of  labour  and  mUUedHal  impatience  of  delay ;  large  difference  between 
leaving  things  unfinished  because  we  have  more  to  do,  and  because  we  are 
satisfied  with  what  we  have  done,  Tintoret,  who  prayed  hard,  and  hardly 
obtained,  that  he  might  be  permitted,  the  charge  of  his  colours  only  being 
borne,  to  paint  a  newly-built  house  from  base  to  battlement,^  was  not  one  to 
shun  labour ;  it  is  the  pouring  in  upon  him  of  glorious  thoughts,  in  inexpressible 
multitude,  that  his  sweeping  hand  follows  so  fast  It  is  as  easy  to  know  the 
sligfatness  of  earnest  haste  from  the  slightness  of  blunt  feeling,  indolence,  or 
affectation,  as  it  is  to  know  the  dust  of  a  race,  from  the  dust  of  dissolution. 

1  [£d.  1  reads  :— 

*^ ,  .  .  it  is)  bat  of  thought ;  either  impatient,  which  there  was  necessity  to 
note  swiftly,  or  impetuous,  which  it  was  well  to  note  in  mighty  manner,  as 

{»re-eminenUy  .  .  .  with  Tintoret,  and  often  with  Michael  Angelo,  and  in 
ower,"  etc.] 

>  [For  anotiier  reference  to  the  architecture  of  the  Pitti  Palace,  see  Seven  Lampe, 
eh.  iii.  §  11.] 

>  [Aphorism  21 ;  Life  and  WtiHnge,  iiL  6a] 

*  [This  story  is  told  by  Carlo  Ridolfi  m  his  Vita  di  Tintareito,  Venice,  1642.] 
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out  with  painfiilness  and   life-spending;    as    Leonardo   and 
Michael  Angelo  (for  the  latter,   however  many 
great  moHers     things  he  left  unfinished,  did  finish,  if  at  all,  with  a 
«»**^  refinement  that  the  eye  cannot  follow,  but  the  feel- 

ing only,  as  in  the  Pietk  of  Genoa) ;  ^  and  Penigino 
always,  even  to  the  gilding  of  single  hairs  among  his  angel 
tresses ;  and  the  yoimg  Raffaelle  when  he  was  heaven-taught ; 
and  Angelico,  and  Pinturicchio,  and  John  Bellini,  and  all  other 
such  serious  and  loving  men.  Only  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
this  finish  is  not  a  part  nor  constituent  of  beauty,  but  the  full 
and  ultimate  rendering  of  it ;  so  that  it  is  an  idea  only  con- 
nected with  the  works  of  men,  for  all  the  works  of  the  Deity 
are  finished  with  the  same,  that  is,  infinite,  care  and  completion  r 
and  so  what  degrees  of  beauty  exist  among  them  can  in  na 
way  be  dependent  upon  this  source,  inasmuch  as  there  are 
between  them  no  degrees  of  care.  And  therefore,  as  there 
certainly  is  admitted  a  difference  of  degree  in  what  we  call 
chasteness,  even  in  Divine  work  (compare  the  hollyhock  or 
the  sunflower  with  the  vale  lily),  we  must  seek  for  it  some 
other  explanation  and  source  than  this. 

And  if,  bringing  down  our  ideas  of  it  from  complicated 
» 5  Moderor  ^^jccts  to  simple  hucs  and  colours,  we  analyze  and 
Han,  iu  nature  regard  them  carefully,  I  think  we  shall  be  able 
and  value.  ^  trace  them  to  an  under-current  of  constantly 
agreeable  feeling,  excited  by  the  appearance  in  material  things 
of  a  self-restrained  liberty ;  that  is  to  say,  by  the  image  of  that 
acting  of  God  with  regard  to  all  His  creation,  wherein,  though 
free  to  operate  in  whatever  arbitrary,  sudden,  violent,  or  in- 
constant ways  He  will,  He  yet,  if  we  may  reverently  so  speaks 
restrains  in  Himself  this  His  omnipotent  liberty,  and  works 
always  in  consistent  modes,  called  by  us  laws.  And  this 
restraint  or  moderation  (according  to  the  words  of  Hooker,* 
"that  which  doth  moderate  the  force  and  power,  that  which 

^  [A  medallion  in  high  relief  of  the  Madonna  clasping  her  dead  Son^  in  the  chapel 
of  the  Alherffo  dei  Poveri ;  its  attribution  to  Michael  Angelo  has  been  disputed  (see 
J.  A.  Symonds :  Life  of  Michelangelo,  1893,  ii.  203).  Ruslon  had  noted  it  at  Genoa  in 
1846^  and  wrote  to  his  father  (April  27)>  that  it  was  ^' worth  coming  here  twice  for."] 

'  [Ecclewutieal  Polity,  I.  ii.  it] 
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doth  appoint  the  form  and  measure  of  working,  the  same  we 
term  a  Law,'')  is  in  the  Deity  not  restraint,  such  as  it  is  said  of 
creatures,  but,  as  again  sajrs  Hooker,^  "  the  very  being  of  God 
is  a  law  to  His  working,*'  so  that  every  appearance  of  pain- 
fiilness  or  want  of  power  and  freedom  in  material  things  is 
wrong  and  ugly ;  for  the  right  restraint,  the  image  of  Divine 
operation,  is,  both  in  them  and  in  the  spirit  of^  men,  a 
willing  and  not  painful  stopping  short  of  the  utmost  degree 
to  which  their  power  might  reach,  and  the  appearance  of 
fettering  or  confinement  is  the  cause  of  ugliness  in  the  one, 
as  the  slightest  painfulness  or  effort  in  restraint  is  a  sign  of 
sin  in  the  other. 

I  have  put  this  attribute  of  beauty  last,  because  I  consider 
it  the  girdle  and  safeguard  of  all  the  rest,  and  in  o  ^  nmj^^ 
this  respect  the  most  essential  of  all;  for  it  is  girdUqf 
possible  that  a  certain  degree  of  beauty  may  be  -^^***- 
attained  even  in  the  absence  of  one  of  its  other  constituents, 
as  sometimes  in  some  measiu*e  without  synunetry  or  without 
unity.     But  the  least  appearance  of  violence  or  extravagance, 
of  the  want  of  moderation  and  restraint,  is,  I  think,  destructive 
of  all  beauty  whatsoever  in  everything,  colour,  form,  motion, 
language,  or  thought;  giving  rise  to  that  which  in  colour 
we  call  glaring,  in  form  inelegant,  in  motion  ungraceful,  in 
language  coarse,  in  thought  undisciplined,  in  all  unchastened ; 
which  qualities  are  in  everjrthing  most  painfid,  because  the 
signs  of  disobedient  and  irregular  operation.     And  herein  we 
at  last  find  the  reason  of  that  which  has  been  so 
often  noted  *  respecting  the  subtlety  and  almost  in-  found  hi 
visibility  of  natural  curves  and  colours,  and  why  it  natural  curvet 

111  1  1*  11  ./»!    and  colours, 

IS  that  we  look  on  those  lines  as  least  beautiful 

which  fall  into  wide  and  far  license  of  curvature,  and  as  most 

♦  I  am  obliged  to  insert  these  three  words,  ["the  spirit  of "]  to  show  what 
I  meant.  For  the  text,  as  it  stood,  implied  that  men  were  immaterial  Also 
it  should  have  been  observed  that  the  ideas  of  liberty  and  restraint  can  only 
be  attached  to  things  capable  of  different  kinds  of  energy  or  motion, — as  to  a 
stream  and  a  canal,  a  tree  wild  or  pruned,  and  the  like.     [188S.] 

•  {EcclesianHcai  Polity,  I.  ii.  2.] 

•  [See  above,  sec.  L  ch.  v.  §  14,  p.  87.] 
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beautiful  which  approach  nearest  (so  that  the  curvilinear 
character  be  distinctly  asserted)  to  the  government  of  the 
right  line ;  as  in  the  pure  and  severe  curves  of  the  draperies 
of  the  religious  painters.  And  thus  in  colour  it  is  not  red, 
but  rose  colour,  which  is  most  beautiful ;  neither  such  actual 
green  as  we  find  in  summer  foliage  partly,  and  in  our  painting 
of  it  constantly,  but  such  grey  green  as  that  into  which  nature 
modifies  her  distant  tints,  or  such  pale  green  and  uncertain 
as  we  see  in  sunset  sky,  and  in  the  clefts  of  the  glacier  and 
the  chrysoprase,^  and  the  sea-foam:  and  so  of  all  colours; 
not  that  they  may  not  sometimes  be  deep  and  fiiU,  but  that 
there  is  a  solenm  moderation  even  in  their  very  fiilness,  and 
a  holy  reference,  beyond  and  out  of  their  own  nature,  to  great 
harmonies  by  which  they  are  governed,  and  in  obedience  to 
which  is  their  glory.  Whereof  the  ignorance  is  shown  in  all 
evil  colourists  by  the  violence  and  positiveness  of  their  hues, 
and  by  dulness  and  discordance  consequent;  for  the  very 
brilliancy  and  real  power  of  all  colour  is  dependent  on  the 
chastening  of  it,  as  of  a  voice  on  its  gentleness,  and  as  of 
action  on  its  calmness,  and  as  all  moral  vigour  on  self- 
conunand.  And  therefore  as  that  virtue  which  men  last, 
§  8.  Hwo  dijfi-  ^^'^  with  most  difficulty,  attain  unto,^  and  which 
cuUqfattainr  many  attain  not  at  all,  and  yet  that  which  is 
e$9entudtoaU  essential  to  the  conduct  and  almost  to  the  being 
good,  ^f  jjj  other  virtues ;  since  neither  imagination,  nor 

invention,  nor  industry,  nor  sensibility,  nor  energy,  nor  any 
other  good  having,  is  of  fiiU  avail  without  this  of  self-com- 
mand, whereby  works  truly  masculine  and  mighty  are  pro- 
duced, and  by  the  signs  of  which  they  are  separated  firom  that 
lower  host  of  things  brilliant,  magnificent,  and  redundant,  and 
farther  yet  from  that  of  the  loose,  the  lawless,  the  exaggerated, 
the  insolent,  and  the  profane ;  I  would  have  the  necessity  of 

♦  1  would  fmin  strike  out  the  "  unto,"  and  otherwise  "  moderate  "  the 
whole  passage — but  will  trust  the  reader's  patience  with  it,  rather  than  my 
own  vexation.     See  the  terminal  note.^     [1 888.] 

»  rSee  Vol.  HI.  pp.  17,  629.] 

'  [t.e.  note  at  the  end  of  the  pretent  chapter.] 
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it  foremost  among  all  our  mculcating,  and  the  name  of  it 
largest  among  all  our  inscribing,  in  so  far  that,  over  the  doors 
of  every  school  of  Art,  I  would  have*  this  one  word,  re- 
lieved out  in  deep  letters  of  pure  gold, — ^Moderation. 

♦  How  the  public  ever  pardoned^  as  they  did,  the  steady  self-confidence 
and  general  **  I  would  have  "  (it  so)  of  this  book,  is  extremely  difficult  for  me 
now  to  conceive  :  and  yet  they  were  right ;  for  at  the  root  of  this  simplicity 
of  egotism,  there  was  a  natural  consciousness  of  my  real  power  of  discrimina- 
tion which  I  no  more  cared  to  assert  than  a  good  dog  his  power  of  scent ;  and 
on  the  other  hand, — and  this  I  wish  I  had  more  distinctly  asserted, — there 
was  in  me  as  firmly  rooted  conviction  of  my  own  littleness,  or  nothingness,  in 
relation  to  the  men  whom  I  loved  and  praised.     [1888.] 
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CHAPTER  XI  ^ 

GENERAL  INFERENCES  RESPECTING  TYPICAL  BEAUTY* 

I  HAVE  now  enumerated  and,  in  some  measure,  explained 
^1  Thetubject  ^^^^^  characteristics  of  mere  matter  by  which  I 
inampieteiy  conccive  it  bccomcs  agreeable  to  the  Theoretic 
adf^tMof  faculty,  under  whatever  form,  dead,  organized,  or 
general  con-  animated,  it  may  present  itself.  It  will  be  our 
task  in  the  succeeding  volume*  to  examine,  and 
illustrate  by  examples,  the  mode  in  which  these  characteristics 
appear  in  every  division  of  creation,  in  stones,  mountains, 
waves,  clouds,  and  all  organic  bodies,  beginning  with  veget- 
ables, and  then  taking  mstances  m  the  range  of  animals,  from 

*  Before  attempting  these  generalizations  of  the  subject,  I  ought  to  have 
given  one  or  two  simple  examples  of  the  practical  application  of  the  foregoing 
section :  and  to  have  shown  how^  for  instance,  a  wild  rose  is  pretty  because  it 
has  concentric  petals, — because  each  petal  is  bounded  by  varying  curves, — 
because  these  curves  are  dual,  and  symmetrically  opposed, — because  the  five 
petals  are  bent  into  the  form  of  a  cup  which  gives  them  gradated  depth  of 
shade, — because  the  shade  as  well  as  the  light  is  coloured  with  crimson  and 
gold, — and  because  both  the  gold  and  the  crimson  are  used  in  their  most 
subtle  degrees  and  tints.  I  will  not,  however,  now  alter  or  interrupt  the 
course  of  the  old  essay,  but  must  at  least  make  the  reader  clearly  aware, 
that  hitherto,  the  circumstances  said  to  be  productive  of  beauty  have  been 
simply  those  which  please  the  eye,  wherever  they  occur ;  that  blue  is  thought 
of  as  an  agreeable  colour,  when  it  is  a  pure  blue,  whether  in  a  butterfly's  wing, 
or  in  the  sky  ;  and  a  consistently  varied  curve  is  thought  of  as  a  pleasant  line, 
whether  it  limits  a  mountain,  a  wave,  or  a  Hmb.  And  chiefly  I  must  reiter- 
ate, with  reference  to  modem  narrownesses  or  meannesses  of  thought,  that  the 
pleasure  of  the  eye  is  never  confused  with  the  blind  and  temporary  instincts 
of  the  blood ;  and  that,  briefly,  and  always,  a  girl  is  praised  because  she  is  like 
a  rose, — not  a  rose  because  it  is  like  a  girl.*     [1883. J 

1  [Ch.  vii.  of  sec.  ii.  in  the  re-arranged  edition  of  1883.] 

*  [The  succeeding  Tolnme,  when  it  came  to  be  published  ten  years  later,  was,  how- 
ever, constructed  on  a  different  plan,  being  in  some  measure  an  interpolation;  the 
subjects  specified  above  were  resumed  in  voL  iv.  of  the  work.] 

^  [This  note  was  in  the  edition  of  1883  printed  at  the  head  of  the  chapter.] 
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the  mollusc^  to  man;  examining  how  one  animal  fomi  is 
nobler  than  another,  by  the  more  manifest  presence  of  these 
attributes,  and  chiefly  endeavouring  to  show  how  much  there 
is  of  admirable  and  lovely,  even  in  what  is  commonly  despised. 
At  present  I  have  only  to  mark  the  conclusions  at  which  we 
have  as  yet  arrived  respecting  the  rank  of  the  Theoretic 
faculty,  and  then  to  pursue  the  inquiry  farther  into  the  nature 
of  vital  beauty. 

As  I  before  said,  I  pretend  not  to  have  enumerated  all 
the  sources  of  material  beauty,  nor  the  analogies  connected 
with  them;  it  is  probable  that  others  may  occur  to  many 
readers,  or  to  myself,  as  I  proceed  into  more  particular  in- 
quiry; but  I  am  not  care&l  to  collect  all  evidence  within 
reach  ^  on  the  subject.  I  desire  only  to  assert  and  prove  some 
certain  principles,  and  by  means  of  these  to  show  something 
of  the  relations  which  the  material  works  of  God  bear  to  the 
human  mind,  leaving  the  subject  to  be  fully  pursued,  as  it 
only  can  be,  by  the  ardoiu*  and  affection  of  those  whom  it  may 
interest 

The  characters  above  enumerated  are  not  to  be  considered 
as  stamped  upon  matter  for  our  teaching  or  enjoy-         t,  -  i 
ment  only,  but  as  the  necessary  perfection  *  of  God's   %au^i^ 
working,  and  the  inevitable  stamp  of  His  image  ^^^;^ 
on  what  He  creates.    For  it  would  be  inconsistent 
with  His  Infinite  perfection  to  work  imperfectly  in  any  place, 
or  in  any  matter ;  wherefore  we  do  not  find  that  flowers  and 
fsur  trees,  and  kindly  skies,  are  given  only  where  man  may 
see  them  and  be  fed  by  them ;  but  the  Spirit  of  God  works 

*  This  was  indeed  the  original  plan  of  the  book^ — formed,  the  reader  will 
please  to  observe^  in  1845.  I  reflected  upon  it  for  fifteen  years, — and  then 
gave  it  up.  In  another  fifteen  years  the  scientific  world  professed  itself  to 
have  discovered  that  the  mollusc  was  the  Father  of  Man ;  and  the  comparison 
of  their  modes  of  beauty  became  invidious ;  nevertheless,  it  is  possible  I  may 
have  a  word  or  two  to  say,  on  the  plan  of  the  old  book,  yet     [188S.] 

^  [For  '^  evidence  within  reach,"  ed.  1  has  ''  conceivable  evidence,"  and  later  reads, 
''to  show,  in  soom  measure,  the  inherent  worthiness  and  glory  of  God's  works  and 
•omething  of  the  relations  they  bear  to  each  other  and  to  us,  leaving,"  etc.] 

'  [£d.  1  hae  ''  necessary  consequence  of  the  perfectitm."] 
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everywhere  alike,  where  there  is  no  eye  to  see,  covering  all 
lonely  places  with  an  equal  glory ;  using  the  same  pencil  and 
outpouring  the  same  splendour,  in  the  caves  of  the  waters 
where  the  sea  snakes  swim,  and  in  the  desert  where  the  satyrs 
dance,  among  the  fir  trees  of  the  stork,  and  the  rocks  of  the 
conies,  as  among  those  higher  creatures  whom  He  has  made 
capable  witnesses  of  His  working.  Nevertheless,  I  think  that 
the  admission  of  diflferent  degrees  of  this  glory  and  image  of 
Himself  upon  creation,  has  the  look   of  something  meant 

especially  for  us;  for  although,  in  pursuance  of 
d^fr^qfu  the  appointed  system  of  Gk)vemment  by  universal 
j^«*^/<^      laws,  these  same  degrees  exist  where  we  cannot 

witness  them,  yet  the  existence  of  degrees  at  all 
seems  at  first  unlikely  in  Divine  work;  and  1  cannot  see 
reason  for  it  unless  that  palpable  one  of  increasing  in  us  the 
understanding  of  the  sacred  characters  by  showing  us  the 
results  of  their  comparative  absence.  For  1  know  not  that  if 
all  things  had  been  equally  beautiful,  we  could  have  received 
the  idea  of  beauty  at  all;  or,  if  we  had,  certainly  it  had 
become  a  matter  of  indifference  to  us,  and  of  little  thought ; 
whereas,  through  the  beneficent  ordaining  of  degrees  in  its 
manifestation,  the  hearts  of  men  are  stirred  by  its  occasional 
occurrence  in  its  noblest  form,  and  all  their  energies  are 
awakened  in  the  pursuit  of  it,  and  endeavour  to  arrest  it  or 
recreate  it,  for  themselves.     But  whatever  doubt  there  may 

be  respecting  the  exact  amount  of  modification 
mcouragemeiu  ^^  Created  things  admitted  with  reference  to  us, 
*^^^^        there  can  be  none  respecting  the  dignity  of  that 

faculty  by  which  we  receive  the  mysterious  evi- 
dence of  their  divine  origin.  The  fact  of  our  deriving  con- 
stant pleasure  from  whatever  is  a  type  or  semblance  of  divine 
attributes,  and  from  nothing  but  that  which  is  so,  is  the  most 
glorious  of  all  that  can  be  demonstrated  of  human  natiu^ ;  it 
not  only  sets  a  great  gulf  of  specific  separation  between  us  and 
the  lower  animals,  but  it  seems  a  promise  of  a  communion 
ultimately  deep,  close,  and  conscious,  with  the  Being  whose 
darkened    manifestations  we   here   feebly  and   unthinkingly 
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delight  in.  Probably  to  every  higher  order  of  intelligence 
more  of  His  image  becomes  pidpable  in  all  around  them,  and 
the  glorified  spirits  and  the  angels  have  perceptions  as  much 
more  full  and  rapturous  than  ours,  as  ours  than  those  of 
beasts  and  creeping  things.  And  receiving  it,  as  we  must, 
for  a  universal  axiom  that  "  no  natural  desire  can  be  entirely 
frustrate,'*  and  seeing  that  these  desires  are  indeed  so  unfEul- 
ing  in  us  that  they  have  escaped  not  the  reasoners  of  any 
time,  but  were  held  divine  of  old,  and  in  even  heathen 
countries,*  may  we  not  see  in  these  visionary  pleasures,  lightly 
as  we  too  oft^  r^ard  them,  cause  for  thankAilness,  ground 
for  hope,  anchor  for  faith,  more  than  in  all  the  other  mani- 
fold gifts  and  guidances,  wherewith  Grod  crowns  the  years,^  and 
hedges  the  paths  of  Men  ? 

*  *H  6^  TcXcta  €v8aifwvia  Btiaptirucq  rk  c(rriv  cvc/vycia.  .  .  .  ro&s  uh^  yap  0€oU 
&ra9  6  pio9  fuucdptoSf  rots  3*  dvOpwroiSf  €<fl  &rov  ofjLouofjJ,  ri  Ttjs  roiavrq^  kvtpytias 
vtrdpxit.  rdv  B'  olAAii»v  ((potv  ovSh^  ev&ii^vet,  mc^  ovBofMig  icoiviDVCi  Stiaplas, — 
Arirt.  Eth.  Hb.  10  [cap.  8,  §§  7,  8]  .♦♦ 


**  It  seems  to  me  now  amaiing  that  I  acknowledge  no  indebtedness  to 
this  passage  and  its  context,  which  seem,  looking  from  this  distance  of  years, 
to  have  suggested  the  whole  idea  of  my  own  essay.*  But  my  impression  is 
that  I  simply  did  not  understand  them  on  first  reading  the  Ethics,  and  only 
after  working  the  matter  out  from  my  own  Evangelical  points  of  view,  saw 
with  surprise  that  the  persons  whom  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  calling 
^  Heathen "  knew  as  much  before.  The  sentence  will  now  be  found  trans- 
lated [see  p.  7]  and  illustrated  in  the  Preface  to  this  volume.     [1883.] 

1  [Ptelms  XV.  11.] 

'  [In  the  first  edition  Raskin  added  to  the  quotation  the  following  words:  ''The 
CQoduding  book  of  the  Ethics  should  be  carefblly  read.    It  is  all  most  valuable.^ 


IV. 
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CHAPTER  XII  ^ 

OF  VITAL  BEAUTY 
I.    OF   RELATIVE  VITAL  BEAUTY* 

I  PROCEED  more  particularly  to  examine  the  nature  o£  that 
§  1.  TrantUian  scooiid  kind  of  Beauty  of  which  I  spoke  in  the 
/hnrn  typical  to  third  chapter,'  as  ccmsisting  in  ''  the  appearance  of 
vUaiBeatity.  £y[icitous  fulfflment  of  ftmction  in  Uving  things.'' 
I  have  akeady  noticed^  the  example  of  very  pure  and  h^[h 
typical  beauty  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  lines  and  gradations 
of  unsullied  snow:  if,'  passing  to  the  edge  of  a  sheet  of  it,  upon 
the  Lower  Alps,  early  in  May,  we  find,  as  we  are  nearly  sure 
to  find,  two  or  three  little  round  openings  pierced  in  it,  and 
through  these  emergent,  a  slender,  pensive,  fragile  flower,* 
whose  small,  dark  purple,  fiinged  ^  bell  hangs  down  and  shudders 
over  the  icy  cleft  that  it  has  cloven,  as  if  partly  wondering  at 
its  own  recent  grave/  and  partly  dying  of  very  fatigue  after  its 

*  Soldanella  alpina. 

1  [Here,  in  the  re-amaged  edition  of  1883,  began  soetioa  iii.  '*Of  Vital  Beaoty^" 
ch.  i.  being  entitled  ''  Of  Vital  Beau^.     1.  Relative."] 

'  [For  the  application  of  this  prmciple  to  architecture,  tee  Seven  Lampe,  ch.  iy. 
§  1,  cV  V.  §  1.] 

»  re  16,  p.  64.] 

*  [In  the  preceding  volume,  p.  446,  nt  ii.  sec  iv.  ch.  iL  §  19.] 

*  [This  passage  down  to  '^  surely  sighted  "  forms  §  54  of  Frondee  AgreHee  (torether 
with  a  pasrage  m>m  pt  ii.  sec.  iv.  ch.  ii.  ^  19  of  voL  L).  In  Fnmdee  Agrmtee  Kusldn 
added  the  foOowing  note  to  Soldanella  Aipina  : — 

^^  I  think  it  is  the  only  Alpine  flower  which  actually  pierces  snow,  though 
I  have  seen  gentians  filling  thawed  hoof-prints.  Crocuses  are  languid  till 
they  have  had  sun  for  a  day  or  two.  But  the  soldanella  enjoys  its  snow,  at 
first,  and  afterwards  its  fields.  I  have  seen  it  make  a  pasture  look  like  a 
large  lilac  silk  gown." 
See  below,  ch.  xiii.  §  11,  p.  172  n.] 

*  [In  all  previous  editions^  and  in  Frondee  AgreHee^  the  bell  of  the  soldanella  is 
described  as  ^^  small,  dark  purple-fringed,"  but  the  whole  bell  is  purple.  Ruskin  in 
his  own  copy  oi  Modem  Pamtere  notes  the  misprint,  and  corrects  as  above.] 

^  [This  was  a  touch  added  by  the  author  in  revising ;  the  MS.  reads,  '^  wondering  at 
its  own  doings."] 
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hard-won  victory ;  we  shall  be,  or  we  ought  to  be,  moved  by 
a  totally  diflferent  impressicm  of  loveliness  from  that  which  we 
receive  among  the  dead  ice  and  the  idle  clouds.  There  is 
now  uttered  to  us  a  call  for  sympathy,  now  offered  to  us  an 
image  of  moral  purpose  and  achievement,  which,  however 
unocmseious  or  senseless  the  creature  may  indeed  be  that  so 
seems  to  call,  cannot  be  heard  without  affection,  nor  contem- 
jdafced  without  worship,  by  any  of  us  whose  heart  is  rightly 
tuned,  or  whose  mind  is  clearly  and  surely  sighted. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  tibe  organic  creation  every  being 
in  a  perfect  state  exhibits  certain  appearances  or  evidences  of 
hi^^^ness ;  and  is  in  its  nature,  its  desires,  its  modes  of  nourish- 
ment, habitation,  and  death,  illustrative  or  expressive  of  certain 
moral  dispositions  or  principles.  Now,  first,  in  the  keenness  of 
the  sympathy  which  we  feel  in  the  happiness,  real  or  apparent, 
of  all  organic  beings,  and  which,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  in- 
variably prompts  us,  from  the  joy  we  have  in  it,  to  look  upon 
those  (18  fnost  lovely  which  are  most  happy;  *  and,  secondly,  in 
the  justness  of  the  moral  sense  ^Hiich  rightly  reads  the  lesson 
they  are  all  intended  to  teach,  and  classes  them  in  orders  of 
worthiness  and  beauty  according  to  the  rank  and  nature  of 
that  lesson,  whether  it  be  of  warning  or  example,  in  those  that 
wallow  or  in  those  that  soar;^ — in  oiu*  right  accepting  and 
reading  of  all  this,  consists,  I  say,  the  ultimately  perfect  am- 
dition  of  that  noble  Theoretic  faculty,  whose  place  in  the 
system  of  oiu-  nature  I  have  already  partly  vindicated  with 
respect  to  ty{»cal,  but  which  can  only  fiilly  be  established  with 
respect  to  vital  beauty. 

Its  first  perfection,'  therefore,  relating  to  Vital  Beauty,  is 

*  I  have  itaUdsed  this  hnportant  sentence,  on  the  truth  of  which  far  more 
depends  than  this  poor  hook  brings  out  of  it.*    [1883.] 

^  [Ed.  1  reads,  **of  those  that  wallow  or  of  those  that  soar"  histead  of  ''in/'  and 
tiienadds: — 

'*  of  the  fiend  hunted  swine  hy  the  Gennesaret  lake,  or  of  the  dore  return- 
ing to  its  ark  of  rest ; — ^in  our  right  .  .  ."] 
'  [This  §  2  is  repeated,  with  some  general  explanations,  in  Love'^  ifemie,  eh.  iiL 
SS  130-131.] 

'  [Contrast  the  author's  earlier  feeling  of  the  connection  hetween  heauty  and  sad- 
ness; see  The  Poetry  qf  Architecture,  Vol.  I.  p.  18.] 
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the  kindness  and  unselfish  fidness  of  heart,  which  receives  the 
utmost  amount  of  pleasure  from  the  happiness  of 
I^S^iT^'^'  all  things.  Of  which  in  high  degree  the  heart  of 
J^jj^  man  is  incapable ;  neither  what  intense  enjoyment 
Gm^'^iT^  the  angels  may  have  in  aU  that  they  see  of  things 
^^^'  ^  that  move  and  live,  and  in  the  part  they  take  in 
the  shedding  of  God's  kmdness  upon  them,  can  we 
know  or  conceive :  only  in  proportion  as  we  draw  near  to  Gkxl, 
and  are  made  in  measure  like  unto  Him,  can  we  increase  this 
oiu*  possession  of  Charity,  of  which  the  entire  essence  is  in 
God  only.  But  even  the  ordinary  exercise  of  this  fiEtculty 
implies  a  condition  of  the  whole  moral  being  in  some  measure 
right  and  healthy,  and  to  the  entire  exereise  of  it  there  is 
necessary  the  entire  perfection  of  the  Christian  character ;  for 
he^  who  loves  not  God,  nor  his  brother,  cannot  love  the  grass 
beneath  his  feet,*  and  the  creatures  which  live  not  for  his 
uses,  filling  those  spaces  in  the  universe  which  he  needs  not ; ' 
while  on  the  other  hand,  none  can  love  Gk>d,  nor  his  human 
brother,  without  loving  all  things  which  his  Father  loves ;  nor 

*  Untrue,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  in  both  clauses  of  the  sentence.  It  is  very 
possible  to  love  grasses  and  ferns  without  loving  God,  and  much  too  possible 
to  be  religious  without  loving  either  fields  or  beasts.  The  simple  statement 
that  the  degree  of  beauty  we  can  see,  in  visible  things,  depends  on  the  love 
we  can  bear  them,  is  trustworthy :  the  end  of  the  paragraph  about  hunting 
should  be  re-written  in  a  different  manner, — ^to  the  same  purpose, — and  the 
rest  of  it  left  out     [1 883.] 

^  [The  passage,  *^  He  who  loves  not  .  .  .  touched  more  truly,"  is  §  74  in  PrmtdsB 
AgrtHes^  and  the  following  passage,  "  It  is  good  to  read  ...  for  Uieir  neoessities  " 
(end  of  §  2),  is  S  73.  Ruskin  added  in  that  book  the  following  notes— the  first  to  the 
second  passage  (in  its  order  here),  the  second  to  the  first : — 

^  ''  I  am  more  and  more  grieved,  as  I  re-read  this  and  other  portions  of 
the  most  afiected  and  weak  of  idl  my  books,  (written  in  a  moalting  time  of 
mv  life,)— the  second  volume  of  Modem  Painten, — at  its  morbid  violcnioe 
of  passion  and  narrowness  of  thought.  Yet,  at  hea^  the  book  was,  like  my 
others,  honest ;  and  in  substance  it  is  mostly  good ;  but  all  boiled  to  rags." 

'  ''  Morbidly  Franciscan,  again  !  and  1  am  really  compelled  to  leave  cot 
one  little  bit  my  friend  liked, — as  all  kindly  and  hopeful  women  would, — 
about  everything  turning  out  right,  and  being  to  some  good  end.  For  we 
hare  no  business  whatever  with  the  ends  of  wings,  but  with  their  beings ; 
and  their  beings  are  often  entirely  bad."] 
s  [Ed.  1  adds  :— 

''.  .  .  and  which  live  not  for  his  uses;  nay,  he  has  seldom  grace  to  be 
grateful  even  to  those  that  love  and  serve  him,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  .  .  . 
more  truly.    Wherefore  it  is  good  .  .  ."] 
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without  looking  upon  them,  every  one,  as  in  that  respect  his 
brethren  also,  and  perhaps  worthier  than  he,  if,  in  the  under 
concords  they  have  to  fiU,  their  part  is  touched  more  truly.^ 
It  is  good  to  read  of  that  kindness  and  humbleness  of  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi,  who  spoke  never  to  bird  nor  to  cicala,  nor 
even  to  wolf  and  beast  of  prey,  but  as  his  brother ;  *  and  so  we 
find  are  moved  the  minds  of  all  good  and  mighty  men,  as  in 
the  lesson  that  we  have  from  the  Mariner  of  Coleridge,*  and 
yet  more  truly  and  rightly  taught  in  the  Hartleap  Well, 

**  Never  to  blend  oar  pleasure,  or  oar  pride. 
With  sorrow  of  the  meanest  thing  that  feels ; " 

and  again  in  the  White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  with  the  added 
teaching,*  that  anguish  of  omr  own — 

**  Is  tempered  and  allayed  by  sympathies^ 
Aloft  ascending  and  descending  deep. 
Even  to  the  inferior  kinds." 

So  that  I  know  not  of  anything  more  destructive  of  the 
whole  Theoretic  fiujulty,  not  to  say  of  the  Christian  character 
and  human  intellect,^  than  those  accursed  sports  in  which 
man  makes  of  himself,  cat,  tiger,  serpent,  chaetodon  and  alli- 
gator in  one ;  and  gathers  into  one  continuance  of  cruelty,  for 
his  amusement,  all  the  devices  that  brutes  sparingly  and  at 
mtervals  use  against  each  other  for  their  necessities/ 

^  [Here,  in  Frondes  AgreHes,  came  note  (2)  above.] 
'  [So  Tennyson,  in  Locksky  HaU  Sisty  Years  After : — 
"  Sweet  St  Francis  of  Assisi,  would  that  he  were  here  again. 
He  that  in  his  Catholic  wholeness  used  to  call  the  very  flowers 
Sisters,  brothers — and  the  beasts — whose  pains  are  hardly  less  than  ours."] 
'  [**  He  prayeth  best,  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small ; 
For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us. 
He  made  and  loveth  ali" 
For  a  comparison  of  ''the  Modem  with  the  Ancient  Mariner,"  see  DeueaHon,  it 
ch.  iL  ("  Revision")  §  18  n.] 

*  [£d.  1  reads,  ''added  teaching  of  that  gift,  which  we  have  from  things  beneath 
vs,  in  thanks  for  the  love  they  cannot  equally  return ;  that  anguish  .  .  ."] 

*  [Here,  in  Frondee  AgreHee,  came  note  (l)  above.] 

*  [Ed.  1  has  the  following  note  here  : — 

"I  would  have  Mr.  Landseer,  before  he  gives  us  any  more  writhing 
otters,  or  yelping  packs,  reflect  whether  that  which  is  best  worthy  of  con- 
templation in  a  houud  be  its  ferocity,  or  in  an  otter  its  affony,  or  in  a  human 
being  its  victory,  hardly  achieved  even  with  the  aid  of  its  more  sagacious 
brutal  aUies,  over  a  poor  little  fish-catching  creature,  a  foot  long."] 
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As  we  pass  ftom  those  beings  oi  whose  happmess  and  pam 
S  3.  OtOy  wUh    ^^  <u^  certain,  to  those  in  which  it  is  doubtful^ 
ret^  to         or  only  seeming,  as  possibly  in  plants  (though  I 
€^^(m  than    would  fain  hold,  if  I  might,  **  the  faith  that  every 
^im»^^-        flower  enjoys  the  air  it  breathes,")  ^  yet  our  feeling 
tor  them  has  in  it  more  of  sympathy  than  of  actual  love,  as 
receiving  from  them  in  delight  far  more  than  we  can  give ;  for 
love,  I  think,  chiefly  grows  in  giving ;  ^  at  least  its  essence  is 
the  desire  of  d<Mng  good  or  giving  happiness.'    Still  the  sym- 
pathy of  very  sensitive  minds  usually  reaches  so  far  as  to  the 
conception  of  life  in  the  plant,  and  so  to  love,  as  with  *  Shak- 
speare  always,  as  he  has  taught  us  in  the  sweet  voices  of 
Ophelia  and  Perdita,*  and  Wordsworth  always,  as   of  the 
didSbdils  and  the  celandine: 

'*  It  doth  not  love  the  shower,  nor  seek  the  cold. 
This  neither  is  its  courage^  nor  its  choice, 
But  its  necessity  in  being  old : " 

and  so  aU  other  great  poets  ;t  nor  do  I  believe  that  any 
mind,  however  rude,  is  without  some  slight  perception  or 

*  This  third  paragraph,  again^  is  mostly  nonsense.  Love  can  grow  either 
in  giving  or  taking,  it  does  not  matter  which,  when  either  is  right, — and  it 
will  grow  by  neither,  when  they  are  wrong.  And  although  it  is  vety  pretty 
and  amusing  to  think  of  flowers  as  friends,  or  pets,  yet  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  an  immense  quantity  of  the  pleasure  we  take  in  the  beauty  of  the  botanic 
world  is  given  us  by  vegetables,  wlddi  we  are  prepared  mercilessly  to  thresh, 
mince,  boil,  and  dine  on.     [188S.] 

t  Compare  Milton : 

''They  at  her  coming  sprung. 
And,  touched  by  her  fair  tendance,  gladlier  grew."  • 

1  [£d.  1  adds,  ''  neither  do  1  ever  crush  or  gather  one  without  some  pain.''  The 
quotation  is  of  course  from  Wordsworth's  ''  Lines  written  in  Early  Spring.  ^ 

*  [Ed.  1  reads  :— 

"  . . ,  giving  happiness,  and  we  cannot  feel  the  desire  of  that  which  we  cannot 
conceive,  so  that  if  we  conceive  not  of  a  plant  as  capable  of  pleasure,  we 
Cannot  desire  to  give  it  pleasure,  that  is,  we  cannot  love  it  in  the  entire  sense 
of  the  term. 

''Nevertheless,  the  sympathy  .  .  ."1 
s  [Ed.  1  mserts,  "  Shelley  of  the  Sensitive  Plant,  and  .  .  ."    For  other  references 
to  that  poem,  see  Vol.  1.  p  158.] 

*  [For  other  references  to  the  flower  £uicies  of  Shakspeare,  see  VoL  I.  p.  158,  and 
Vol.  III.  p.  37.    The  following  quotation  is  from  "The  Small  Cekndine."] 

^  [Paradise  Loit,  viii.  46.] 
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admowledgment  of  joyfulness  in  breathless  thiiigs,  as  most 
certainly  there  are  none  but  fSeel  instinctive  delight  in  the 
a{q[>earances  of  such  enjoyment. 

For  it  is  matter  of  easy  d^ncxistration,*  that  setting  tiie 
diaracters  of  typical  beauty  aside,  the  pleasure  §  4  y^j^j^  j, 
afforded  by  every  organic  fcwrm  is  in  proporticm  proportioned  to 
to  its  appearance  of  healthy  vital  energy.  In  a  qf^^iST 
rose-tree,  setting  aside  all  the  considerations  of  ^**  ^^^w- 
gradated  flushing  of  colour,  and  fair  folding  of  line,  which  its 
flowers  share  with  the  cloud  or  the  snow-wreath,  we  find,  in 
and  through  all  this,  certdn  signs  pleasant  and  acceptable 
as  signs  of  life  and  strength  in  the  jdant.^  Every  lei^  and 
stalk  is  seen  to  have  a  function,  to  be  constantly  exercising 
that  function,  and  as  it  seems^  soMy  for  the  good  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  plant  It  is  true  tiiat  reflection  will  show  us 
that  the  plant  is  not  living  for  itself  alone,  that  its  life  is 
one  of  benefaction,  that  it  gives  as  well  as  receives ;  but  no 
sense  of  this  whatsoever  mingles  with  oiir  perception  of 
physical  beauty  in  its  forms.  Those  forms  appear  to  be 
necessary  to  its  health;  the  symmetry  of  its  leaflets,  the 
smoothness  of  its  stalks,  the  vivid  green  of  its  shoots,  are 
looked  upon  by  us  as  signs  of  the  plant's  own  happiness  and 
perfection;  they  are  useless  to  us,  except  as  they  give  us 
pleasure  in  o\a  sympathizing  with  that  oi  the  plant ;  and  if 
we  see  a  leaf  withered,  or  shrunk,  or  wcwrm-eaten,  we  say  it 
is  ugly,  imd  fed  it  to  be  painful,  not  because  it  hurts  us^  but 
because  it  seems  to  hurt  tiie  plant,  and  conveys  to  us  an 
idea  of  pain  and  disease  and  &ilure  of  life  in  it. 

That  the  amount  of  pleasure  we  receive  is  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  the  appearance  of  vigour  and  sensibility  in  the 
plant,'  is  easily  proved  by  observing  the  effect  of  those  which 

*  Here  the  rational  development  of  the  original  proposition  begins ;  and 
the  reasoning  is  henceforward  accurate  and  trustworthy,  leading  to  many  very 
ateftd  conclmionsj  down  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.     [1883.] 

1  [Ed.  1  reads,  "  signs  of  life  and  enjo]rment  in  the  particular  Individual  plant 

itaelfn 

s  [Compare  Sesame  and  lAMee,  §  27.] 
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show  the  evidences  of  it  in  the  least  degree,  as,  for  instance, 
any  of  the  cacti  not  in  flower.  Their  masses  are  heavy  and 
simple,  their  growth  slow;  their  various  parts,  if  they  are 
ramified,^  jointed  on  one  to  another,  as  if  they  were  buckled 
or  pinned  together  instead  of  growing  out  of  each  other :  and 
the  fruit  imposed  upon  the  body  of  the  plant,  so  that  it  looks 
like  a  swelling  or  disease.  All  these  circumstances  so  concur 
to  deprive  the  plant  of  vital  evidences,  that  we  receive  from 
it  more  sense  of  pain  than  of  beauty,  and  yet,  even  here,  the 
sharpness  or  the  angles,  the  symmetrical  order  and  strength 
of  the  spines,  the  fresh  and  even  colour  of  the  body,  are 
looked  for  earnestly  as  signs  of  healthy  condition ;  our  pain 
is  increased  by  their  absence,  and  indefinitely  increased  if 
blotches,  and  other  appearances  of  decay,  interfere  with  that 
little  life  which  the  plant  seems  to  possess. 

The  same  singular  characters  belong  in  animals  to  the 
Crustacea,  as  to  the  lobster,  crab,  scorpion,  etc.,  and  in  great 
measure  deprive  them  of  the  beauty  which  we  find  in  higher 
orders;  so  that  we  are  reduced  to  look  for  their  beauty  to 
single  parts  and  joints,  and  not  to  the  whole  animal 

Now  1  wish  particularly  to  impress  upon  the  reader  that 
§  5.  THttymr  ^  thcsc  higher*  sensations  of  beauty  in  the  plant 
^^h*^  arise  from  our  unselfish  sympathy  with  its  lu^pi- 
doe9  not  regard  ncss,  and  not  from  any  view  of  the  qualities  in  it 
^'^^y-  which  may  bring  good  to  us,  nor  even  from  our 

acknowledgment  in  it  of  any  moral  condition  beyond  that  of 
mere  felicity;  for  such  an  acknowledgment  belongs  to  the 
second  operation  of  the  Theoretic  faculty  (compare  §  1),* 

*  This  ought  to  have  been  put  down  much  more  clearly,  under  a  and  h 
and  c  and  d;  but  then  it  would  not  have  read  so  prettily.  It  may  be  enough 
clarified  if  the  reader  will  recollect  simply  that  the  first  state  of  vital  beauty 

^  [Ed.  1  omits  the  words  '^  if  they  are  ramified/'  and  instead  of  ''and  the  fruit  .  .  . 
disease,"  reads : — 

''  (note  the  singular  imposition  in  many  of  them,  the  prickly  pear  for  instaooe, 
of  the  fruit  upon  the  hody  of  the  plant,  so  that  it  looks  like  a  swelling  or  disease) 
and  often  forther  opposed  by  oranch  truncation  of  line  as  in  the  cactus 
tmncato-phylla.  "1 

'  [This  word  '' nigher^  was  inserted  by  Kuskin  in  his  copy  for  revision.] 
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and  not  to  the  sympathetic  part  which  we  are  at  present 
examining ;  so  that  we  even  find  that  in  this  respect,  the 
moment  we  b^;in  to  look  upon  any  creature  as  subordinate 
to  some  purpose  out  of  itself,  some  of  the  sense  of  organic 
beauty  is  lost.  Thus,  wh^i  we  are  told  that  the  leaves  of 
a  plfmt  are  occupied  in  decomposing  carbonic  acid,  and 
preparing  oxygai  for  us,  we  begin  to  look  upon  it  with 
some  such  indifference  as  upon  a  gasometer.  It  has  become 
a  machine;  some  of  our  sense  of  its  happiness  is  gone;  its 
emanation  of  inherent  life  is  no  longer  pure.  The  bending 
trunk,  waving  to  and  fro  in  the  wind  above  the  waterfall, 
is  beautiful  because  it  is  happy,  though  it  is  perfectly  useless 
to  us.*  The  same  trunk,  hewn  down,  and  thrown  across 
the  stream,  has  lost  its  beauty.  It  serves  as  a  bridge, — ^it 
has  become  useful ;  ^  and  its  beauty  is  gone,  or  what  it  retains 
is  purely  typical,  dependent  on  its  lines  and  colours,  not  on 
its  functions.  Saw  it  into  planks,  and  though  now  adapted 
to  become  permanently  usefid,  its  beauty  is  lost  for  ever, 
or  to  be  r^^ned  only  when  decay  and  ruin  shall  have 
withdrawn  it  again  from  use,  and  left  it  to  receive  frt>m 
the  hand  of  nature  the  velvet  moss  and  varied  lichen,  which 
may  agaia  suggest  ideas  of  inherent  happiness,  and  tint  its 
mouldering  sides  with  hues  of  life. 

There  is  something,  1  think,  peculiarly  beautiful  and  in- 
structive in  this  unselfishness  of  the  Theoretic  faculty,  and 
in  its  abhorrence  of  all  utility  to  one  creatiure  which  is  based 
on  the. pain  or  destruction  of  any  other;  for  in  such  services 
as  are'  consistent  with  the  essence  and  energy  of  both  it  takes 

it  defined  to  be  Happiness,  perceived  with  sjnmpathy ;  the  second.  Moral  in- 
tention, perceived  with  praise.     Hence  the  first  aphorism  of  the  "  Laws  of 
F^le  "  :  "  All  great  art  is  praise/'     [1883.] 
*  "  fiziit  ad  coelum  ramis  felidbas  arbos."  < 

^  [Ed.  1  adds,  'Mt  lives  not  for  itself ;''  and,  four  lines  lower,  inserts  'Mn  part" 
tftw^^only."] 

'  [This  passage  was  differently  worded  in  ed.  1,  thus :— ^' abhorrenoe  of  all  utility 
wliieh  is  based  on  the  pain  or  destruction  of  any  creature,  for  in  such  ministering  to 
Sicli  other  as  is  consistent  .  .  /'] 

'  {Virgd'u  Owrgia,  iL  81.] 
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delight,  as  in  the  clothing  of  the  rode  by  the  herbage,  and 
the  feeding  of  the  herbage  by  the  stream. 

But  still  clearer  evidence  of  its  being  indeed  the  expressioii 
R  It  v^^^^n..  <rf  happiness  to  whidi  we  look  for  our  fert  pleasure 
wuh  rttpeot  to  m  Organic  form,  is  to  be  round  m  the  way  m  wnicn 
animau.  ^^  r^fard  the  bodily  frame  of  animals :  of  which 

it  is  to  be  noted  first,  that  there  is  not  woLj^tang  which  causes 
so  intense  and  tormenting  a  sense  of  ugliness  as  any  scar, 
wound,  monstrosity,  or  imperfection  which  seems  inconsis- 
tent with  the  animal's  ease  and  health;  and  that  although  in 
y^etables,  where  there  is  no  immediate  sense  of  pain,  we  are 
comparatively  litde  hurt  by  excrescesices  and  irregularities, 
but  are  sometimes  even  ddighted  with  them,  and  fcmd  of 
them,  as  children  of  the  oak-ap^,  and  sometimes  look  upon 
th^n  as  more  interesting  than  the  uninjured  conditions,  as 
in  the  gnarled  and  knotted  trunks  of  trees ;  yet  the  slightest 
approach  to  anything  of  the  kind  in  atdmal  form  is  regarded 
with  intense  horror,  merely  from  the  sense  of  pain  it  conveys. 

And,  in  the  second  {dace,  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
defrayed  by*  whenever  we  dissect  the  animal  frame,  or  conceive 
^*'*^^      it  as  dissected,  and  substitute  in  our  thoughts  the 

neatness  of  mechanical  contrivance  for  ti^  plea- 
sure of  the  animal;  the  moment  we  reduce  enjo3anent  to 
ingenuity,  and  volition  to  leverage,  that  instant  all  sense  of 
beauty  ceases.  Take,  for  instance,  the  action  of  the  limb 
of  the  ostrich,  which  is  beautifril  so  Icmg  as  we  see  rt  in  its 
swift  uplifting  along  the  Desert  sands,  and  trace  in  the  tread 
ci  it  her  scorn  of  the  horse  and  his  rider,  but  would  infinitdy 
lose  of  its  impressiveness,  if  we  could  see  the  spring  ligament 
playing  backwards  and  forwards  in  alternate  jerks  over  the 
tubercle  at  the  hock  joint.  Take  again  the  action  of  the 
dorsal  fin  of  the  shark  tribe.*     So  long  as  we  observe  the 

*  A  grievously  ill-chosen  example !  The  prethr  dorsal  crest  of  the  little 
Venetian  sea-horse  had  been  more  to  the  purpose ;  but  I  don't  know  whether 
there  are  either  pins  or  needles  in  it^    {ISSS.] 

^  [For  note  on  the  author's  drawing  of  the  Venetian  sea-horse  here  giren,  see 
Introduction^  p.  L] 
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consist^it  energy  of  motion  in  the  whcde  £rame,  the  lash  of 
the  tail»  bound  of  body,  and  instantaneous  lowering  of  the 
dorsal,  to  avoid  the  resistance  of  the  watar,  as  it  turns,  there 
is  high  sense  of  organic  power  and  beauty.  But  when  we 
dissect  the  dcHrsal,  and  find  that  its  superior  ray  is  supported 
in  its  positicm  by  a  peg  in  a  notch  at  its  base,  and  that,, 
when  tiie  fin  is  to  be  lowered,  the  peg  has  to  be  taken  out^ 
and,  when  it  is  raised,  put  in  again;  although  we  are  filled 
with  wonder  at  the  ingenuity  of  the  mechanical  contrivance^ 
all  our  sense  of  beauty  is  gone,  and  not  to  be  recovered 
until  we  again  see  the  fin  playing  on  the  animal's  body, 
apparently  by  its  own  will  alone,  with  the  life  running  along 
its  rays.  It  is  by  a  beautiful  (Ordinance  of  the  Create  that 
all  these  mechanisms  are  concealed  from  sight,  though  opesx 
to  investigation;  and  that  in  all  which  is  outwardly  mani* 
lested,  we  seem  to  see  His  presence  rather  than  His  work- 
manship, and  the  mysterious  breath  of  life  rmthar  than  the 
adaptation  of  matter."^ 

If  tiierefore,^  as  I  think  a{^>ear8  from  all  evidence,  it  is  the 
sense  of  felicity  which  we  first  desire  in  organic  form,  those 
forms  will  be  the  most  beautiful  (always,  observe,  leaving 
typical  beauty  out  of  the  question)  which  exhibit  most  of 
power,  and  seem  capable  of  most  quick  and  joyous  sensation^ 
Hence  we  find  gradations  erf  beauty,  from  the  impenetrable 
hide  and  slow  movement  of  the  elephant  and  the  riiinoceros^ 

*  These  continually  reiterated  passages  against  the  study  of  anatomy 
ought  to  be  collated  by  careful  students  of  my  books^  for  illustration  of  the 
final  statements  on  the  subject  in  Eagle's  NesL^    [1883.] 

^  [Here  again  the  phrasing  was  diiliBrent  in  ed.  1>  which  reads  : — 

^  A»,  therefore^  it  appears  from  all  evidence  that  it  is  the  sense  of  felicity 
which  we  most  desire  m  organic  form,  it  is  evident  from  reason^  as  de-^ 
monstrable  hj  experience^  that  those  forms  .  .  .  gradations  of  beau^r^  from 
the  apparent  impenetrableness  of  hide  .  .  /'] 

*  [The  ''final  statements"  are  in  Eagle's  Nest,  lectare  viii. ;  qf.  what  Rnskin  said 
in  his  coarse  entitled  ''  Readings  in  Modem  Painters,"  that  one  of  the  three  main 
things  he  had  tried  to  teach  was  "  that  the  food  of  art  is  ocular  and  passionate  study  of 
nature'^— ocular  as  opposed  to  *' telescopic^  scalpellic  and  dispassionate."  See  also 
Lov^s  MeMe,  §  76  seq.  For  other  references,  see  in  Modem  Painters,  in  this  voL 
see.  iL  ch.  T.  §  17  r.voL  iv.  ch.  xiv.  §  18^  and  Appendix  ii. ;  Seven  Lamps  qf  ArchUeeture, 
di.  iv.  §  3 ;  Stones  qf  Venice,  vol.  iii.  ch.  ii.  §§  23  n,,  32,  47  n. ;  Ethics  qf  the  Dust^ 
§  56;  Letters  on  ''A  Museum  or  Picture  Gallery^"  in  the  Art  Journal,  1880  {On  the 
Old  Road,  ed.  1899,  ii.  §§  200-202).] 
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from  the  foul  occupation  of  the  vulture,  from  the  earthy 
struggling  of  the  worm,  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  moth,  the 
buoyancy  of  the  bird,  the  swiftness  of  the  fawn  and  the  horse, 
the  fiEur  and  kingly  sensibility  of  man. 

Thus  far  then,  the  Theoretic  faculty  is  concerned  with  the 
§  a  Thesecond  happificss  of  animals,  and  its  exercise  depends  on 
peffecHrnqf  the  cultivation  of  the  affections  only.  Let  us  next 
faculty  J  as  eon-  obscrvc  how  it  is  couccmed  with  the  maraljunctions 
f«7|^^^<* 'i^«^  of  animals,  and  therefore  how  it  is  dependent  on 
moral  judg-  the  Cultivation  of  every  moral  sense.  There  is  not 
*'**^-  any  organic  creature  but,  in  its  history  and  habits, 

will  exemplify  or  illustrate  to  us  some  moral  excellence  or 
deficiency,  or  some  point  of  (rod's  providential  government, 
which  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  know.  Thus  the  functions 
and  the  fates  of  animals  are  distributed  to  them,  with  a 
variety  which  exhibits  to  us  the  dignity  and  results  of  almost 
every  passion  and  kind  of  conduct :  some  filthy  and  slothful, 
pining  and  unhappy  ;  some  rapacious,  restless,  and  cruel ;  some 
ever  earnest  and  laborious,  and,  I  think,  unhappy  in  their 
endless  labour ;  creatures,  like  the  bee,  that  heap  up  riches  and 
cannot  tell  who  shall  gather  them,^  and  others  employed,  like 
angels,  in  endless  offices  of  love  and  praise.  Of  which,  when 
in  right  condition  of  mind,  we  esteem  those  most  beautiful, 
whose  functions  are  the  most  noble,  whether  as  some,  in  mere 
energy,  or  as  others,  in  moral  honour :  so  that  we  look  with 
hate  on  the  foulness  of  the  sloth,  and  the  subtlety  of  the  adder, 
and  the  rage  of  the  hyasna ;  with  the  honour  due  to  their 
earthly  wisdom  we  invest  the  earnest  ant  and  unwearied  bee ; 
but  we  look  with  full  percepticm  of  sacred  function  to  the 
tribes  of  burning  plumage  and  choral  voice.*  And  so  what 
lesson  we  might  receive  for  our  earthly  conduct  from  the 
creeping  and  laborious  things,  was  taught  us  by  that  earthly 

*  "  True  to  the  kindred  points  of  heaven  and  home." 

— Wordsworth,  To  the  Skjflark.^ 

I  rPaabn  xxxix.  6.] 

"  [Ed.  1  adds  the  previous  line  : — 

^'  Type  of  the  wise — who  soar^  but  never  roam  "] 
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King  who  made  silver  to  be  in  Jerusalem  as  stones  ^  (yet  there- 
after was  less  rich  toward  God)."^  But  from  the  lips  of  a 
heavenly  King,  who  had  not  where  to  lay  His  head,^  we  were 
taught  what  lesson  we  have  to  learn  from  those  higher 
creatures  who  sow  not,  nor  reap,  nor  gather  into  bams,  for 
their  Heavenly  Father  feedeth  them.* 

There  are  many  hindrances^  in  the  way  of  our  looking 
with  this  rightly  balanced  judgment  on  the  moral  §  9.  eow  im- 
functions  of  the  animal  tribes,  owing  to  the  inde-  p^*^^ 
pendent  and  often  opposing  characters  of  typical  beauty,  as 
it  seems  arbitrarily  distributed  among  them ;  so  that  the  most 
fierce  and  cruel  creatures  are  often  clothed  in  the  liveliest 
colours,  and  strengthened  by  the  noblest  forms ;  with  this  only 
exception,  that  so  far  as  1  know,  there  is  no  high  beauty  in  any 
slothful  animal ;  while  even  among  those  of  prey,  its  characters 
exist  in  exalted  measure  upon  those  that  range  and  pursue, 
and  are  in  equal  degree  withdrawn  from  those  that  lie  subtly 
and  silently  in  the  covert  of  the  reed  and  fens.  But  we 
should  sometimes  check  the  repugnance  or  s3nDfipathy  with 
which  the  ideas  of  their  destructiveness  or  innocence  accustom 
us  to  regard  the  animal  tribes,  as  well  as  those  meaner  likes 
and  dislikes  which  arise,  I  think,  from  the  greater  or  less  resem- 
blance of  animal  powers  to  our  own ;  and  pursue  the  pleasiu'es 
of  typical  beauty  down  to  the  scales  of  the  alligator,  the  coils 
of  the  serpent,  and  the  joints  of  the  beetle ;  and  again,  on  the 
other  hand,  sometimes  r^ardless  of  the  impressions  of  typical 
beauty,  accept  from  each  creature,  great  or  small,  the  more 
important  lessons  taught  by  its  position  in  creation  as  sufferer 

*  The  reader  had  better  take  Dante's  beautiful  reading  of  the  character 
of  Solomon,  than  mine, — "Spira  di  tal  amor,"  etc.,  Par.  X.  109;  and  "ch'el 
lb  Re,"  etc.  Par.  XIII.  95.     [188S.] 

1  [1  Kings  X.  27.]  *  [Matthew  viiL  20.1  »[Matthew  vL  26.] 

*  fThis  is  another  §  which  was  largeljr  revised  m  ed.  2.    The  first  ed.  reads  :— 

''There  is  much  difficulty  m  the  way  of  .  .  .  tjrpical  beauty,  which  are 
among  them,  as  it  seems,  arbitrarily  distributed ;  so  toat  .  .  .  cruel  are  often 
clothed  .  .  .  covert  of  the  reeds  and  fens.  But  that  mind  only  is  fully 
disciplined  in  its  Theoretic  power,  which  can,  when  it  chooses,  throwing  off 
the  sympathies  and  repugnancies  with  which  the  ideas  of  destmctiveneM 
(misprinted  dUtinctivenei^)  or  innocence  ...  of  animal  powers  to  our  own, 
can  pursue  .  .  ."] 
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or  chastiser,  as  lowly  or  having  domimon,  as  of  foul  habit  or 
lofty  aspiration;  and  from  the  several  perfecti<»is  which  all 
illustrate  or  possess,  courage,  perseverance,  industry,  or  inteUd- 
g^ice,  or,  lugher  yet,  love,  and  patience,  and  fidelity,  and 
§  10.  Thein/iu'  r^oicing,  and  never  wearied  praise.  That  these 
enoeqf moral  moral  perfections  indeed  are  causes  of  beauty  in 
^^"i^^"^***^  proportion  to  their  expression,  is  best  proved  by 
comparing  those  featiues  of  animals  in  which  they  are  more  or 
less  apparent ;  ^  as,  for  instance,  the  eyes,  of  which  we  shall  find 
those  ugliest  which  have  in  them  no  expression  nor  Ufe  what- 
ever, but  a  corpse-like  stare,  or  an  indefinite  meaningless  glar- 
ing, as  (in  some  lights)  those  of  owls  and  cats ;  and  mostly  of 
insects  and  of  all  creatures  in  which  the  eye  seems  rather  an  eay 
temal  cpttcal  instrument^  than  a  bodily  member  through  which 
emotion  and  virtue  of  soul  may  be  expressed*  as  pre-eminently 
in  the  chamasleon,^  because  the  seeming  want  of  sensibility 
and  vitality  in  a  creatiure  is  the  most  painful  of  all  wants.  And 
next  to  these  in  ugliness,  come  the  eyes  that  gain  vitality 
indeed,  but  only  in  the  expression  of  intense  malignity,  as  in 
the  serpent  and  alligator;  and  next,  to  whose  malignity  is 
added  the  virtue  of  subtlety  and  keenness,  as  of  the  Ijhk  and 
hawk ;  and  then,  by  diminishing  the  malignity  and  increasing 
the  expressions  of  comprehensiveness  and  determination,  we 
arrive  at  those  of  the  lion  and  eagle ;  and  at  last,  by  destroying 

*  Modem  science^  as  it  has  been  often  noticed  in  mj  subsequent  writings, 
entirely  ceases  to  understand  the  difference  between  eyes  and  microscopes.* 

[188S.J 

1  [£d.  1  i^Bads  :— 

'^  Which  moral  perfections,  that  they  indeed  are  productive^  in  proportion 


to  their  expression  of  instant  heaut^  instinctively  felt,  is  best  proved  l^  con 
paring  those  parts  of  animals  in  which  they  are  aefinitely  expressed,  •  •  ."] 

'  [The  words  '^as  pre-eminently  in  the  chameoleon^"  were  omlttea  in  the  1883  ed., 
in  which  also  the  precedinic  italicising  was  first  introduced.] 

*  [See  Eagle* 9  Nut.  §  99^  where  Ruskin  emphasises  ''the  difference  between  ejres 
and  telescopes^"  and  claims  for  sight  that  it  is  ''an  absolutely  spiritual  phenomenon" 
(with  which  passage  cf.  jFbrt  davigera,  Letter  66).  Again^  in  Fort  ClavigerUy  Letter  lb, 
Ruskin  illustrates  his  argument  in  the  case  of  astronomy ;  in  Letter  95  he  explains 
how  he  would  have  no  microscopic  study  of  botany  in  his  ideal  schools  and  museums. 
In  the  Art  f\f  England,  §§  117>  118^  he  applies  the  doctrine  to  minuteness  in  art— 
"  all  delicacy  which  is  rightly  pleasing  to  tne  human  mind  is  addressed  to  the  unaided 
human  sights  not  to  microscopic  help  or  mediation."  See  also  Mornings  in  Florence, 
§  34 ;  DeueaHon,  ch.  ii. ;  and  PngterUa,  ii.  ch.  x  §  200.] 
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malignity  altogether,  at  the  fair  eye  of  the  herbivorous  tribesi» 
wherein  the  superiority  of  beauty  consists  always  in  the  greater 
or  less  sweetness  and  gentleness,  primarily ;  as  in  the  gaaelle, 
camel,*  and  ox ;  and  in  the  greater,  or  less  intellect,  sec€«d- 
arily ;  as  in  the  horse  and  dog ;  and,  finally,  in  gentleness 
and  intellect  both  in  man.  And,  again,  taking  the  mouth, 
another  source  of  expression,  we  find  it  ugliest  where  it  has 
none,  as  mostly  in  fish ;  or  perhaps  where,  without  gaining 
much  in  expression  of  any  kind,  it  beccnnes  a  formidable  de-> 
structive  instrument,  as  again  in  the  alligatcH* ;  and  then,  by 
some  increase  of  expression,  we  arrive  at  birds'  beaks,  wherein 
there  is  much  obtained  by  the  different  ways  of  setting  <m  the 
mandibles  (compare  the  bills  of  the  duck  and  the  eagle) ;  and 
thence  we  reach  the  finely  developed  lips  of  the  camivora 
(which  nevertheless  lose  their  beauty  in  the  actions  oi  snarling 
and  biting),  and  from  these  we  pass  to  the  nobler  because 
gentler  and  more  sensible,  of  the  horse,  camel,  and  fawn,  and 
so  again  up  to  man :  only  the  principle  is  less  traceable  in  the 
mouths  of  the  lower  animals,  because  they  are  only  in  slight 
measure  capable  of  expression,  and  chiefly  used  as  instruments, 
and  that  of  low  function :  whereas  in  man  the  mouth  is  given 
nEK>st  definitely  as  a  means  of  expression,  beyond  and  above 
its  lower  functions.  (See  the  remarks  of  Sir  Charles  Bell 
on  this  subject  in  his  Essay  on  Expression ;  and  compare  the 
mouth  of  the  ni^^ro  head  given  by  him  (page  28,  third  edition) 
i¥ith  that  of  Raffaelle's  St.  Catherine.^)  I  shall  illustrate  the 
subject  farther  hereafter,  by  giving  the  mouth  of  one  of  the 
demons  of  Orcagna's  Inferno,'  with  projecting  inciscnrs,  and  that 

*  The  gentle  expression  of  the  camel's  eye  is  wholly  deceptive.     See  Mr. 
Palgrave's  account  of  him^  Arabia,  Chap.  I.,  p.  $9.     [1883.] 


«[Ini 


in  the  preceding  volama,  p.  269,  and  below,  p.  331.] 
-     ^  -  -         ~      •        ■      hi  Sis:" 


\  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa.     Ruskin  writes  in  his  1846  note-book  : — 

'^  The  demons  are  a  food  deal  like  those  ma  what  is  commonly  known  as 
the  'dragon  pattern'  of  Wedgwood  ware.  But  they  are  neverthdess,  many, 
yery  inventiva  and  all  full  of  energy  and  expression.  Most  of  them  have 
biros'  olaws  of  some  kind ;  one,  however,  is  cloven-footed,  and  another^  the 
one  sketched  in  my  book,  web-footed.  They  have  boat-hooks  much  like  those 
of  Thames  watermen." 
\rith  this  extract,  ef.  Rnskin's  review  of  Lord  Lindsay,  On  the  Old  Road,  1899,  i.  §  72.] 
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of  a  fish  and  a  swine,  in  opposition  to  pure  graminivorous  and 
human  forms ;  ^  but  at  present  it  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose 
to  insist  on  the  single  great  principle,  that  wherever  expres- 
sion is  possible,  and  uninterfered  with  by  characters  of  typical 
beauty,  which  confuse  the  subject  exceedingly  as  r^ards  the 
mouth,  for  the  typical  beauty  of  the  carnivorous  lips  is  on  a 
grand  scale,  while  it  exists  in  very  low  degree  in  the  beaks  of 
birds ;  wherever,  I  say,  these  considerations  do  not  interfere,  the 
beauty  of  the  animal  form  is  in  exact  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  moral  or  intellectual  virtue  expressed  by  it ;  and  wherever 
beauty  exists  at  all,  there  is  some  kind  of  xiirtue  to  which  it  is 
owing ;  as  the  majesty  of  the  lion's  eye  is  owing  not  to  its 
ferocity  but  to  its  seriousness  and  seeming  intellect,  and  of 
the  Uon's  mouth  to  its  strength  and  sensibility,  and  not  its 
gnashing  of  teeth,  nor  wrinkling  in  its  wrath  ;  and  farther  be 
it  noted,  that  of  the  intellectual  or  moral  virtues,  the  moral 
are  those  which  are  attended  with  most  beauty ;  so  that  the 
gentle  eye  of  the  gazelle  is  fair^  to  look  upon  than  the 
more  keen  glance  of  men,  if  it  be  unkind. 

Of  the  parallel  effects  of  expression  upon  plants  there  is 
§  11.  Ataiio  little  to  be  noted,  as  the  mere  naming  of  the  sub- 
inpianu.  j^ct  cannot  but  bring  countless  illustrations  to  the 
mind  of  every  reader :  only  this,  that,  as  we  saw  they  were 
less  susceptible  of  our  sympathetic  love,  owing  to  the  absence 
in  them  of  capability  of  enjoyment,  so  they  are  less  open  to 
the  affections  based  upon  the  expression  of  moral  virtue,  owing 
to  their  want  of  volition ;  so  that  even  on  those  of  them  which 
are  deadly  and  unkind  we  look  not  without  pleasure,  the  more 
because  this  their  evil  operation  cannot  be  by  them  outwardly 
expressed,  but  only  by  us  empirically  known ;  so  that  of  the 
outward  seemings  and  expressions  of  plants,  there  are  few  but 
are  in  some  way  good  and  therefore  beautiful,  as  of  humility, 
and  modesty,  and  love  of  places  and  things,  in  the  reaching 

*  Never  done  yet !  in  my  published  books :  but  the  sketches  and  engrav- 
ings of  animals  in  my  school  at  Oxford  are  enough  to  show  what  I  meant. 

[1883  ]i  

1  [See  Oatakgue  of  the  BudtmefUarsf  8erie9.] 
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out  of  their  arms,  and  clasi»iig  of  their  tendrils ;  and  energy 
of  resistance,  and  patience  of  suffering,  and  beneficence  one 
toward  another  in  shade  and  protection;  and  to  us  also  in 
se^its  and  fruits  (for  of  thdr  healing  virtues,  however  im- 
portant to  us,  there  is  no  more  outward  sense  nor  seeming 
than  of  their  properties  mortal  or  dangoous). 

Whence,  in  fine,  looking  to  the  whole  kingdom  of  organic 
nature^  we  find  that  our  full  receiving  of  its  beauty  |i2.  RecapUu- 
depends,  first  on  the  sensibiUty,  and  then  on  the  ^^• 
accuracy  and  faithfulness,^  of  the  heart  in  its  moral  judgments ; 
so  that  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  not  only  love  all 
creatures  well,  but  esteem  them  in  that  order  which  is  ac- 
cording to  God's  laws  and  not  according  to  our  own  human 
passions  and  predilections;  not  loddng  for  swiftness,  and 
strength,  and  cunning,  rather  than  for  patience  and  kindness ; 
still  less  deUghting  in  their  animosity  and  cruelty  one  toward 
another :  neither,  if  it  may  be  avoided,  interfering  with  the 
working  of  nature  in  any  way;  nor,  when  we  interfere  to 
obtain  service,  judging  from  the  morbid  conditions  of  the 
animal  or  vegetable  so  induced;  for  we  see  every  day  the 
power  of  general  taste  *  destroyed  in  those  who  are  interested  in 
particular  animals,  by  their  deUght  in  the  results  of  their  own 
teaching,  and  by  the  vain  straining  of  curiosity  for  new  forms 
such  as  nature  never  intended ;  as  the  false  types,  for  instance, 
which  we  see  earnestly  sought  for  by  the  fanciers  of  rabbits 
Jtnd  pigeons,*'  and  constantly  in  horses,  substituting  for  the 
true  and  balanced  beauty  of  the  free  creature  some  morbid 
development  of  a  single  power,  as  of  svoftness  in  the  racer, 
at  the  expense,  in  certain  measure,  of  the  animal's  healthy 
constitution  and  fineness  of  form ;  and  so  the  delight  of  horti- 
cultmists  in  the  spoiling  of  plants;  so  that  in  all  cases  we 
are  to  beware  of  such  opinions  as  seem  in  any  way  referable 

*  Since,  extended  into  the  basis  of  the  theory  of  Development !  *     [1883.] 

1  [Ed.  1  reads,  '^toachstone  fiuthfalness.^ 
'  [Ed.  1  reads^  '^the  Theoretic  hevLity  entirely  destrojred."] 
'  [Ruskin  was,  however,  interested  in  the  subject  of  pigeons,  and  in  1886  accepted 
the  dedication  of  a  book  on  The  Pieaturw  qfa  Pigeon  Fancier,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Locas.] 
IV.  L 
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to  human  pride,  or  even  to  the  gratefiil  or  pernicious  influence 
of  things  upon  ourselves ;  and  to  cast  the  mind  free,  and  out 
of  ourselves,  humbly,  and  yet  alwajrs  in  that  noble  position 
of  pause  above  the  other  visible  creatures^  nearer  God  than 
they,  which  we  authoritatively  hold,  thence  looking  down 
upon  them,  and  testing  the  clearness  of  our  moral  vision  by 
the  extent,  and  fulness,  and  constancy  of  our  pleasure  in  the 
light  of  God's  love  as  it  embraces  them,  and  the  harmony  of 
His  holy  laws,  that  for  ever  bring  mercy  out  of  rapine,  and 
religion  out  of  wrath.^ 

^  [Rusldn  read  the  greater  part  of  this  chapter  in  one  of  his  Oxford  lectures 
(the  seventh  or  eighth  ^'Readings  in  Modem  Painter9"),  and  then  passed  to  show  and 
talk  ahont  some  of  Carpacdo's  pictures.  The  passages  to  he  read  are  marked  in  hU 
copy  of  the  book^  and  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  he  has  written  (as  a  note  for  his 
lecture) :  '*  That  is  good  prefiice  for  our  Carpaccio  work  to-day — though  written 
90  years  ago.  And  our  work  to-day  begins  very  nearlv  at  the  beginning  of  bis"— 
i,e,  presumably  (for  the  MS.  of  the  lectures  here  fails)  with  the  representations  of 
animals  in  some  early  works  by  Carpaccio.] 
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CHAPTER  XIII  ^ 

n.  OF  GENERIC  VITAL  BEAUTY 

HmrERTO  we  have  observed  the  conclusions  of  the  Theoretic 
fecvdty  with  respect  to  the  relations  of  happiness,  §  i.  The  beauty 
and  of  more  or  less  exalted  function  existing  be-  <ifA{fihnent  of 
tween  different  orders  of  organic  being.  But  we  /v!SSSntn 
must  pursue  the  inquiry  farther  yet,  and  observe  ^^^^onimaL 
what  impressions  of  beauty  are  connected  with  more  or  less 
perfect  fulfilment  of  the  appointed  function  by  different  in- 
diuiduals  of  the  same  species.  We  are  now  no  longer  called 
to  pronounce  upon  worthiness  of  occupation  or  dignity  of  dis- 
position; but  both  employment  and  capacity  being  known, 
and  the  animal's  position  and  duty  fixed,  we  have  to  regard 
it  in  that  respect  alone,  comparing  it  with  other  individuals 
of  its  species,  and  to  determine  how  far  it  worthily  executes 
its  office;  whether,  if  scorpion,  it  have  poison  enough,  or  if 
tiger,  strength  enough,  or  if  dove,  innocence  enough,  to  sus- 
tain rightly  its  place  in  creation,  and  come  up  to  the  perfect 
idea  of  dove,  tiger,  or  scorpion.* 

In  the  first  or  sympathetic  operation  of  the  Theoretic 
feculty,  it  will  be  remembered,  we  receive  pleasure  from  the 
signs  of  mere  happiness  in  living  things.  In  the  second 
theoretic  operation  of  comparing  and  judging,  we  constituted 
ourselves  such  judges  of  the  lower  creatures  as  Adam  was 
made  by  (Jod  when  they  were  brought  to  him  to  be  named  \ 
and  we  allowed  of  beauty  in  them  as  they  reached,  more  or 

1  [Ch.  iL  C^Of  Vital  Beaixty,  II.  Generic^  of  tec.  liL  in  the  re^umnged  edition 

ofiBsa] 

*  [The  MS.  here  hag  an  additional  passage  : — 

'^  ...  or  scorpion ;  and  the  ideas  of  heaat^  connected  with  it  are  perhaps 
as  purely  moral  in  their  character,  owin«:  to  the  kind  of  faith  and  trust  of 
which  they  require  the  exercise,  as  any  of  which  we  have  hitherto  treated."] 
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less,  to  that  standard  of  moral  perfection  by  which  we  test 
ourselves.  But  in  the  third  place  we  are  to  come  down  again 
from  the  judgment  seat,  and,  taking  it  for  granted  that  every 
creature  of  God  is  in  some  way  good,  and  has  a  duty  and 
specific  operation  providentially  accessary  to  the  weUbeing  of 
all,  we  are  to  look,  in  this  faith,  to  that  emplo3rment  and 
nature  of  each,  and  to  derive  pleasure  fit)m  their  entire  per- 
fection and  fitness  for  the  duty  they  have  to  do,  and  in  their 
entire  fulfilment  of  it ;  and  so  we  are  to  take  pleasure  and  find 
beauty  in  the  magnificent  binding  together  of  the  jaws  of  the 
ichthyosaurus  for  catching  and  hdding,  and  in  the  adaptation 
of  the  lion  for  springing,  and  of  the  locust  for  destrojring,  and 
of  the  lark  for  singing,  and  in  every  creature  for  the  doing  of 
that  which  God  has  made  it  to  do.  Which  faithful  pleasure 
in  the  perception  of  the  perfect  operation  oi  lower  creatures 
I  have  placed  last  among  the  perceptions  of  the  Theoretic 
faculty  concerning  them,  because  it  is  commonly  last  acquired, 
both  owing  to  the  hiunbleness  and  trustfulness  of  heart  which 
it  demands,  and  because  it  implies  a  knowledge  of  the  habits 
and  structure  of  every  creature,  such  as  we  can  but  imperfectly 
possess. 

The  perfect  idea  of  the  form  and  condition  in  which  all 
i  2.  The  two  ^^  properties  of  the  species  are  fully  developed,  is 
mueiqfthe  called  the  Ideal  of  tie  species.*  The  question 
m^^Urifers  ^^  *'^^  nature  of  ideal  conception  of  species,  and 
to  action  0/ the  of  the  modc  in  which  the  mind  arrives  at  it,  has 
*'*^  ^'  been  the  subject  of  so  much  discussion,  and  source 
of  so  much  embarrassment,  chiefly  owing  to  that  imfortunate 
distinction  between  Idealism  and  Realism  which  leads  most 
people  to  imagine  the  Ideal  opposed  to  the  Real,  and  therefore 
false,  that  I  think  it  necessary  to  request  the  reader's  most 
careful  attention  to  the  following  positions.! 

Any  work  of  art  which  represents,  not  a  material  object, 

♦  For  the  definition  of  species  itself^ — rarely,  if  ever,  given  amidst  the  con- 
tentions for  its  origin^ — see  Deucalion,  Vol.  IL,  Chap.  I.     [1883.] 

t  The  following  paragraphs  are  indeed  of  extreme  importance,  but  paren- 
thetic in  this  chapter.    [1883.] 
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but  the  mental  conception  of  a  material  object,  is,  in  the 
primary  sense  of  the  word,  ideaL  That  is  to  say,  it  represents 
an  idea  and  not  a  thing.  Any  work  of  art  which  represents 
or  realizes  a  material  object  is,  in  the  primary  sense  of  the 
term,  unideal. 

Ideal  works  of  art,  therefore,  in  the  first  sense,  represent 
the  result  of  an  act  of  imagination,  and  are  good  or  bad  in 
proportion  to  the  healthy  condition  and  general  power  of  the 
imagination  whose  acts  they  represent. 

Unideal  works  of  art  (the  studious  production  of  which  is 
termed  Realism)  represent  actual  existing  things,  and  are 
good  or  bad  in  proportion  to  the  perfection  <rf  the  represen- 
tation« 

All  entirely  bad  works  of  art  may  be  divided  into  those 
which,  professing  to  be  imaginative,  bear  no  stamp  of  imagi- 
nation, and  are  therefore  false ;  and  those  which,  professing  to 
be  representative  of  matter,  miss  of  the  representation,  and  are 
therefore  nugatory. 

It  is  the  habit  of  most  observers  to  regard  art  as  representa- 
tive of  matter,  and  to  look  only  for  the  entireness  of  repre- 
sentation ;  and  it  was  to  this  view  of  art  that  I  limited  the 
arguments  of  the  former  secti<His  of  the  present  work,  wherein, 
having  to  Oppose  the  conclusions  of  a  criticism  entirely  based 
upon  the  realist  system,  I  was  compelled  to  meet  that  criticism 
en  its  own  grounds.  But  the  greater  parts  of  works  of  art, 
more  especially  those  devoted  to  the  expression  of  ideas  of 
beauty,  are  the  restdts  of  the  agency  of  imagination,  their 
worthiness  depending,  as  above  stated,  on  the  healthy  condi- 
tion of  the  imagination. 

Hence  it  is  necessary  for  us,  in  order  to  arrive  at  conclu- 
sions respecting  the  worthiness  of  such  works,  to  define  and 
examine  the  nature  of  the  imaginative  faculty,  and  to  deter- 
mine, first,  what  are  the  signs  or  conditions  of  its  existence  at 
all ;  and,  secondly,  what  are  the  evidences  of  its  healthy  and 
efficient  existence,  upon  which  examination  I  shall  enter  in 
the  2nd  Section  of  the  present  Part. 

But  there  is  another  sense  of  the  word  '  Ideal'  besides  this. 
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and  it  is  that  with  which  we  are  here  concerned.*  It  is  evident 
%  3.  Or  to  per-  that,  SO  long  as  we  apply  the  word  to  that  art  which 
/ecHm  qftype.  represents  ideas  and  not  things,  we  may  use  it  as 
truly  of  the  art  which  represents  an  idea  of  Caliban,  and 
not  real  Caliban,  as  of  the  art  which  represents  an  idea  of 
Antinous,  and  not  real  Antinous.  For  that  is  as  much  imagi- 
nation which  conceives  the  monster,  as  which  conceives  the 
man.  If,  however,  Caliban  and  Antinous  be  creatures  of  the 
same  species,  and  the  form  of  the  one  contain  not  the  fully 
developed  types  or  characters  of  the  species,  while  the  form  of 
the  other  presents  the  greater  part  of  them,  then  the  latter  is 
said  to  be  a  form  more  ideal  than  the  other,  as  a  nearer  ap- 
proximation to  the  general '  idea '  or  conception  of  the  species. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  this  use  of  the  word  Ideal  is  much 
less  accurate  than  the  other  fix>m  which  it  is  derived; 
terue,  how  ^  for  it  rcsts  on  the  assumption  that  the  assemUage 
fl«»^^rS^ '®  of  all  the  characters  of  a  species  in  their  perfect 
development  cannot  exist  but  in  the  imagination. 
For  if  it  can  actud^ly  and  in  reality  exist,  it  is  not  right  to  call 
it  ideal  or  imaginary ;  it  would  be  better  to  call  it  character- 
istic or  general,  and  to  reserve  the  word  Ideal  for  the  results 
of  the  operation  of  the  imagination,  either  on  the  pafect  or 
imperfect  forms. 

Nevertheless,  the  word  Ideal  has  been  so  long  and  imi- 
versally  accepted  in  this  sense,  that  it  becomes  necessary  to 
continue  the  use  of  it,  so  only  that  the  reader  will  be  careful 
to   observe  the  distinction   in  the  sense,  according  to  the 

*  And  I  heartily  wish  we  had  been  tmconcerned  about  it.  The  whole  of 
this  chapter  is  extremely  pedantic  and  tiresome ;  but  not  untrue,  and  towards 
the  end  containing  some  rather  pretty  talk^  long  afterwards  carried  on  in 
Proserpina.  There  is  also  an  undercurrent  of  meaning  in  it— double  meaning 
indeed — afterwards  more  or  less  enforced  in  all  my  writings, — first,  that  Greek 
idealism  is  dull,  and  that  living  girls  may  be  very  pretty  without  being  like 
the  Venus  de'  Medici ;  ^ — secondly  that,  as  Mr.  Wordsworth  says,  the  imagina- 
tion has  still  perhaps  a  point  or  two  to  '^ bestow"  on  them.*     [1883.] 

1  [So  Raskin  says  in  Ths  Queen  of  the  Air  (§  167),  that  the  Venus  of  Melos  ''could 
not  hold  her  own  for  a  moment  against  the  beauty  of  a  simple  English  girl,  of  pure, 
rare  and  kind  heart"] 

^  [''Confer"  seems  to  be  Wordsworth's  fiivourite  word  in  his  account  of  tba 
Imagination  in  the  "  PrefiM^"  of  1815.] 
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subject  matter  under  discussion.  At  present  then,  using  it  as 
expressive  of  the  noble  generic  form  which  indicates  the  full 
perfection  of  the  creature  in  all  its  functions,  I  wish  to 
examine  how  far  this  perfection  exists,  or  may  exist,  in 
nature,  ana,  if  not  in  nature,  how  it  is  by  us  discoverable 
or  imaginable. 

It  is  well,  when  we  wish  to  arrive  at  truth,  always  to  take 
familiar  instances,  wherein  the  mind  is  not  hkely  to 
be  biassed  by  any  elevated  associations  or  favourite  /orm.  Firtt 
theories.     Let  us  ask  therefore,  first,  what  kind  of  *nthshwer 
ideal  form  may  be  attributed  to  a  limpet  or  an 
oyster ;  that  is  to  say,  whether  all  oysters  do  or  do  not  come 
up  to  the  entire  notion  or  idea  of  an  oyster.*    I  apprehend 
that,^  of  those  which  are  of  full  size  and  healthy  condition, 
there  will  be  found  many  which  fulfil  the  conditions  of  an 
oyster  in  every  respect ;  and  that  so  perfectly,  that  we  could 
not,  by  combining  the  features  of  two  or  more  together,  pro- 
duce a  more  perfect  oyster  than  any  that  we  see.     I  suppose, 
also,  that  out  of  a  number  of  healthy  fish,  birds,  or  beasts,  of 
the  same  species,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  select  an  individual 
as  superior  to  aJl  the  rest ;  neither,  by  comparing  two  or  more 
of  the  nobler  examples  together,  to  arrive  at  ^e  conception 
of  a  form  superior  to  that  of  either;  but  that,  though  the 
accidents  of  more  abundant  food  or  more  fitting  habitation 

*  This  paragraph  was^  with  too  good  reason^  objected  to  by  my  critical 
friends.^  I  thought  it  extremely  crushing  and  Socratic ;  besides  that,  it  began 
my  proposed  series  of  illustrations  "  from  the  mollusc  to  man."  *  Long  after- 
wards, I  got  Mr.  Hunt  to  make  me  a  drawing  of  the  shelly  but  without  the 
oyster !  which^  not  being  wholly  satisfied  witn^  I  let  pass  out  of  my  hands, 
much  now  to  my  regret.     [1883.] 

^  [Ed.  1  reads,  '^  I  apprehend  that,  although  in  respect  of  size^  mge,  and  kind  of 
feelins:,  Uiere  may  be  some  differences  between  them,  yet  of  those  ...  'J 

'  JHThe  reference  may  be  to  the  following  passage  in  the  review  of  the  volume  in 
the  Daiiy  Newi  (June  22,  1846) :  '^  He  is  as  yet  M  sentiment  and  fine  words ;  and 
this  accounts  for  the  unconscious  gravity  with  which  he  at  times  utters  the  richest 
burlesque.  The  dissertation  on  the  moral  duty  of  cultivating  the  taste  of  the  palate, 
and  the  equally  grave  remarks  on  the  ideal  of  an  oyster,  may  be  appreciated  by  many ; 
but  no  pen  could  do  them  justice  save  that  which  drew  the  HermUts  qfBeUyfulie"] 


*  [See  above,  sec.  L  ch.'xi.  §  1»  P*  1^  For  Ruskin's  commission  to  WQuam  Hunt 
to  paint  some  studies  of  still  life  ror  country  schools  of  art,  see  Notei  on  Proui  and 
Bunt,  s.  No.  146.] 
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may  induce  among  them  some  varieties  of  size,  strength,  and 
colour,  yet  the  entire  generic  form  would  be  presented  by 
many,  neither  would  any  art  be  able  to  add  to  or  diTninKh 
from  it. 

It  is,  therefore,  hardly  right  to  use  the  word  Ideal  of  the 
§  6.  In  what  generic  forms  of  these  creatures,  of  which  we  see 
^i"^^*^^^*  actual  examples ;  but  if  we  are  to  use  it,  then  be 
it  distinctly  understood  that  its  ideality  consists  in  the  full 
development  of  all  the  powers  and  properties  of  the  creature 
as  such,  and  is  inconsistent  with  accidental  or  imperfect  de- 
velopments, and  even  with  great  variaticm  from  average  size; 
the  ideal  size  being  neither  gigantic  not  diminutive,  but  the 
utmost  grandeur  and  entireness  of  proportion  at  a  cartain 
point  above  the  mean  size;  for  as  more  Individuals  always 
fall  short  of  generic  size  than  rise  above  it,  the  generic  is 
above  the  average  or  mean  size.*  And  this  perfection  of 
the  creature  invariably  involves  the  utmost  possible  degree  of 
all  those  properties  of  beauty,  both  typical  and  vital,  which 
it  is  appointed  to  possess. 

Let  us  next  oteerve  the  conditions  of  ideality  in  v^fetables. 
%*!.  Ideal  form  0\xt  of  a  large  number  of  primroses  or  violets, 
tn  ftegHMm.  \  apprehend  that,  although  one  ot  two  might  be 
largar  than  all  the  rest,  the  greater  part  would  be  very 
sufficient  primroses  and  violets ;  and  that  we  could,  by  no 
study  nor  combination  of  violets,  conceive  of  a  better  violet 
than  many  in  the  bed.  And  so  generally  of  the  blossoms  and 
separate  members  of  all  vegetables. 

But  among  the  entire  forms  of  the  complex  vegetables, 
as  of  oak  trees,  for  instance,  there  exists  very  large  and 
constant  difference ;  some  being  what  we  hold  to  be  fine  oaks, 
as  in  parks  and  places  where  they  are  taken  care  of,  and  have 
their  own  way,  and  some  are  but  poor  and  mean  oaks,  which 

*  Wrong.  The  mean  size  is  the  generic  one, — and  some  ideals  lean 
toward  the  tiny.  Of  course,  I  was  thinking  of  Michael  Angelo, — but  had 
better  have  taken  warning  from  Bandinelli.^     [1888.] 

1  [For  Bandinelli,  sea  preceding  Tolame,  p.  618,  and  beloir,  sec.  i.  eb.  zir.  §  20, 
sec.  if.  ch.  iii.  §  27,  pp.  194,  279.] 
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have  had  no  one  to  take  care  of  them,  but  have  been  obliged 
to  maintain  themselves. 

That  which  we  have  to  determine  is,  whether  ideality  be 
predicable  of  the  fine  oaks  only,  or  whether  the  poor  and 
mean  oaks  also  may  be  considered  as  ideal,  that  is,  coming  up 
to  the  c<»iditions  of  oak,  and  the  general  notion  of  oak. 

Now  there  is  this  difference  between  the  positions  held  in 
creation  by  animals  and  plants,  and  thence  in  the  ^s^Thedif- 
dispositicms  with  which  we  regard  them ;  that  the  {^^  ofpo^- 
anunals,  being  for  the  most  part  locomotive,  are  pianuand 
capable  both  of  living  where  they  choose,  and  of  «^*<»»^- 
obtaining  what  food  they  want,  and  of  fulfilling  all  the  con- 
ditions necessary  to  their  health  and  perfecticm.    For  which 
reason  they  are  answerable  for  such  health  and  perfection, 
and  we  should  be  displeased  and  hurt,  if  we  did  not  find  it 
in  one  individual  as  well  as  another. 

But  the  case  is  evidently  different  with  plants.    They  are 
intended  fixedly  to  occupy  many  places  comparatively  imfit 
for  them,  and  to  fill  up  all  the  spaces  where  greenness,  and 
coolness,  and  ornament,  and  oxygen  are  wanted,  and  that  with 
very  littie  reference  to  their  comfort  or  convenience.*    Now 
it  would  be  hard  upon  the  plant,  if,  after  being  tied  to  a  par- 
ticular spot,  where  it  is  indeed  much  wanted,  and  is  a  great 
blessing,  but  where  it  has  enough  to  do  to  live;  whence  it 
cannot  move  to  obtain  what  it  needs  or  likes,  but  must 
stretch  its  unfortunate  arms  here  and  there  for  bare  breath 
and  light,  and  split  its  way  among  rocks,  and  grope  for  sus- 
tenance in  unkindly  soil;  it  would  be  hard  upon  the  plant, 
I  say,  if  under  all  these  disadvantages,  it  were  made  answer- 
able for  its  appearance,  and  found  fault  with  because  it  was 
not  a  fine  plant  of  the  kind.    And  it  seems  to  be  that,  in 
order  that  no  unkind  comparisons  may  be  drawn 
between  one  and  another,  there  are  not  appointed  Variety  m  the 
to  plants  the  fixed  number,  position,  and  propor-  ^^^^ 
tion  of  members  which  are  ordained  in  animals 
(and  any  variation  from  which  in  these  is  unpardonable),  but  a 

*  Compare  the  chapter  on  the  Root,  in  ProserpmtL     [188S.] 
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continually  yarying  number  and  position,  even  among  the  more 
freely  growing  examples,  admitting  therefore  all  kinds  of  license 
to  those  which  have  enemies  to  contend  with ;  and  that  with- 
out in  any  way  detracting  from  their  dignity  and  perfection. 

So  then  there  is  in  trees  no  perfect  form  which  can  be 
fixed  upon  or  reasoned  out  as  id^;  but  that  is  always  an 
ideal  oak  which,  however  poverty-stricken,  or  himger-pinched, 
or  tempest-tortured,  is  yet  seen  to  have  done,  under  its 
appointed  circumstances,  all  that  could  be  expected  of  oaL 

The  ideal,  therefore,  of  the  park  oak  is  that  which  was 
described  in  the  conclusion  of  the  former  part  of  this  work/ 
full  size,  united  terminal  curve,  equal  and  sjrmmetrical  range 
of  branches  on  each  side.  The  wild  oak  may  be  anything, 
gnarled,'  and  leaning,  and  shattered,  and  rock-encumbered,  and 
yet  ideal,  so  only  tiiat,  amidst  all  its  misfortunes,  it  maintain 
the  dignity  of  oak ;  and,  indeed,  1  look  upon  this  kind  of  tree 
as  more  ideal  than  the  other,  in  so  far  as  by  its  efforts  and 
struggles,  more  of  its  nature, — enduring  power,  pati^ice  in 
waiting  for,  and  ingenuity  in  obtaining  what  it  needs,— is 
brought  out,  and  so  more  of  the  essence  of  oak  exhibited,  than 
under  more  fortunate  conditions. 

And  herein,  then,  we  at  last  find  the  cause  of 

yamiinwget"    that   fact  which   wc  havc  twice  already  noted,* 

^^t^^  that  the  exalted  or  seemingly  improved  condition, 

whether  of  plant  or  animal,  induced  by  human 

interference,  is  not  the  true  and  artistical  idea  of  it.*    It  has 

*  I  speak  not  here  of  those  conditions  of  vegetation  which  have  especial 
reference  to  man,  as  of  seeds  and  fruits,  whose  sweetness  and  £urina  seem  in 
great  measure  given,  not  for  the  pknt's  sake,  but  iot  his,  and  to  which 
therefore  the  interruption  in  the  harmony  of  creation  of  which  he  was  the 
cause  is  extended,  and  their  sweetness  and  larger  measure  of  good  to  be 
obtained  only  by  his  redeeming  labour.  His  curse  has  fallen  on  the  com  and 
the  vine ;  and  the  wild  barley  misses  of  its  fulness,  that  he  may  eat  bread 
by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.* 

*  [Modem  PainUrt,  vol.  L  pt  il  sec.  vi.  ch.  L  §§  16  96q, ;  VoL  III.  p.  588  of  this  ed.] 
>  [£d.  1  reads,  ''The  ideal  .  .  .  that  to  which  I  aUuded  in  .  .  .  side.    The  ideal 

of  the  mountain  oak  may  be  anything,  twisting,  and  .  .  .  rock-encambered,  so  only 
that  .  .  .  what  it  wants  .  .  ."] 

*  [Above,  ch.  xii.  §  12,  ch.  xiiL  §  6.1 

*  [Genesis  iiL  19.] 
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been  well  shown  ^  by  Dr.  Herbert,"*^  that  many  plants  are  found 
alone  on  a  certain  soil  or  subsoil  in  a  wild  state,  not  because 
such  soil  is  fSetvourable  to  them,  but  because  they  alone  are 
capable  of  existing  on  it,  and  because  all  dangerous  rivals  are 
by  its  inhospitality  removed.  Now  if  we  withdraw  the  plant 
from  this  position,  which  it  hardly  endures,  and  supply  it  with 
the  earth,  and  maintain  about  it  the  temperature,  that  it 
delights  in ;  withdrawing  from  it,  at  the  same  time,  all  rivals, 
which,  in  such  conditions,  nature  would  have  thrust  upon  it, 
we  shall  indeed  obtain  a  magnificently  developed  example  of 
the  plant,  colossal  in  size,  and  splendid  in  organization ;  but 
we  shall  utterly  lose  in  it  that  moral  ideal  which  is  dependent 
on  its  right  fulfilment  of  its  appointed  fimctions.  It  was  in- 
tended and  created  by  the  Deity  for  the  covering  of  those 
lonely  spots  where  no  other  plant  could  live;  it  has  been 
thereto  endowed  with  courage  and  strength,  and  capacities  of 
endurance;  its  character  and  glory  are  not  therefore  in  the 
gluttonous  and  idle  feeding  of  its  own  over  luxiuiance,  at  the 
expense  of  other  creatures  utterly  destroyed  and  rooted  out 
for  its  good  alone,  but  in  its  right  doing  of  its  hard  duty,  and 
forward  climbing  into  those  spots  of  forlorn  hope  where  it 
alone  can  bear  witness  to  the  kindness  and  presence  of  the 
Spirit  that  cutteth  out  rivers  among  the  rocks,  as  He  covers 
the  valleys  with  com ; '  and  there,  in  its  vanward  place,  and 
only  there,  where  nothing  is  withdrawn  for  it,  nor  hurt  by  it, 
and  where  nothing  can  take  part  of  its  honour,  nor  usurp  its 
throne,  are  its  strength  and  fairness,  and  price,  and  goodness 
in  the  sight  of  God  to  be  truly  esteemed. 

The  first  time  that  I  saw  the  Soldanella  alpina,  before 
spoken  of,'  it  was  growing,  of  magnificent  size,  on  a  sunny  alpine 

*  Journal  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  Part  I. 

1  [This  pMnge^  down  to  ''oonstelktioiit  of  the  earth  "  in  §  11,  is  §  65  of  Fnmdet 
A§rt$ieeA 

s  [Job  zzviiL  10 ;  Psalms  Izv.  13.] 

'  [Above,  p.  146.    Ruskin  is  here  recalling  what  he  noted  in  his  diary  in  1844  :— 
St.  Martins,  June  5.— Two  of  the  most  delicious  and  instructive  days 
I  ever  spent  in  my  life.     Note,  first,  of  the  two  purple  flowers  which  I 
dried  to-day,  the  round  bushy  one  grows  in  enormous  quantities  near  the 
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pasture,  among  bleating  of  sheep  and  lowing  of  cattle,  associ- 
ated with  a  profusion  of  Geum  montanum,  and 
li  the  Soldo.  Kanunculus  pyrenasus.  1  noticed  it  only  because 
^ww^uto  ^^^  *^  ™^*  ^^  perceived  any  peculiar  beauty 
in  its  cloven  flower.  Some  days  after,  I  found 
it  alone,  amcHig  the  rack  of  the  higher  clouds,  and  howling 
of  glacier  winds;  and,  as  I  described  it  (p.  146),  piercing 
through  an  edge  of  avalanche,  which,  in  its  retiring,  had 
left  the  new  ground  brown  and  lifeless,  and  as  if  burned  bjr 
recent  fire;  ^e  plant  was  poor  and  feeble,  and  seemingly 
exhausted  with  its  efforts,  but  it  was  then  that  I  comprehended 
its  ideal  character,  and  saw  its  noble  function  and  order  oi 
glory  among  the  constellatioi]^  of  the  earth. 

The  Kanimculus  glacialis  might  pa*haps  by  cultivation 
be  blanched  from  its  wan  and  corpselike  paleness  to  purer 
white,  and  won  to  more  branched  and  lofly  devdopmait  of 
its  ragged  leaves.  But  the  ideal  of  the  plant  is  to  be  found 
only  in  the  last,  loose  stones  of  the  moraine,  alcme  there ;  wet 
witii  the  cold,  unkindly  drip  of  the  glacier  water,  and  trembling 
as  the  loose  and  steep  dust  to  which  it  clings  yields  ever  and 
anon,  and  shudders  and  crumbles  away  from  about  its  root 
ft  12.  2^  And  if  it  be  asked  how  this  conception  of  the 

be^jfrepon  utmost  bcauty  of  ideal  form  is  consistent  with 
tew  coMi^  what  we  formerly  argued  ^  respecting  the  pleasant- 
wuh^h  Ideal,  ness  of  thc  appearance  of  felicity  in  the  creature, 
let  it  be  observed,  and  for  ever  held,  that  the  right  and 

top,  and  about  the  top.  of  the  Montagne  Benit  (?) ;  the  other  (*)  more  scat- 
tered, though  in  profusion  near  the  top,  and  more  sparingly  half  way 
down.  [The  following  note  added  on  the  opposite  sheet.]  (*  C^ttet  tdk  me 
it  is  the  very  first  flower  which  pierces  the  snow ;  in  flower  always  the  day 
after  the  snow  uncovers  it.  Found  a  few,  hut  fine,  to-day  above  the  Fl^rers; 
June  8th.     Its  name  is  Soldanella.)    The  oxalis  acetosella,  in  considerable 

auantities  under  the  rocks,  and  in  the  woods,  about  two-thirds  of  the  way  up; 
le  anemone  nemorosa  more  sparingly  a  little  lower.  The  yellow  flower,  of 
which  only  one  bad  specimen  is  dried,  in  vast  quantities,  high  and  low  on  the 
summit  itself ;  the  mH  gentian  grew  in  mossy  knots,  everjrwhere— of  laxtt- 
riant  size,  scattered,  though  not  in  such  profusion,  as  fiir  as  half  way  down. 
The  star  gentian  very  rare  at  the  top,  thickly  scattered  below  with  the 
other.  Common  crowfoot,  daisy,  and  dandelion,  up  to  the  top.  In  the 
pastures  below,  the  globe  ranunculus,  yellow,  mixed  in  profusion  with  the 
purple  orchis.] 
^  [See  above,  sec.  i.  ch.  iii.  §  16,  p.  64.] 
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true  happiness  of  every  creature  is  in  this  very  discharge  of 
its  function,  and  in  those  efforts  by  which  its  strength  and 
inherent  energy  are  developed ;  nnd  that  the  re]>ose  of  which 
we  also  spcke  as  necessary  to  all  beauty,^  is,  as  was  th^i  stated, 
r^>ose  not  of  inanition,  nor  of  luxury,  nor  of  irresolution,  but 
tli^  repose  of  magnificent  energy  and  being;  in  action,  the 
calmness  of  trust  and  determinaticm ;  in  rest,  the  consciousness 
of  duty  accompUshed  and  of  victory  won;  and  this  repose 
and  this  fdidty  can  take  place  as  well  in  the  midst  of  trial 
and  tempest,  as  beside  the  waters  of  comfort;  they  perish 
only  wbin  the  creature  is  either  unfaithful  to  itself,  or  is 
afflicted  by  circumstances  unnatural  and  malignant  to  its 
being,  and  for  the  contending  with  which  it  was  neither  fitted 
nor  ordained.  Hence  that  rest  which  is  indeed  glorious  is  of 
the  diamois  crouched  breathless  on  his  granite  bed,  not  of 
the  stalled  ox  over  his  fodder;  and  that  happiness  which  is 
indeed  beautiful  is  in  the  bearing  of  those  trial  tests  which 
are  appointed  for  the  proving  of  every  creature,  whether  it 
be  good,  or  whether  it  be  evil ;  and  in  the  fulfihnent  to  the 
uttermost  of  every  conunand  it  has  received,  aiui  the  out- 
carrying  to  the  uttermost  of  every  power  and  gift  it  has  gotten 
fixm  its  Gkxl. 

Therefore  the  task  of  the  painter,  in  his  pursuit  of  ideal 
form,  is  to  attain  accurate  knowledge,  so  far  as  §  la  ja^ 
may  be  in  his  power,  of  the  pecuhar  virtues,  ideamff/AH. 
duties,  and  characters  of  every  species  of  being;  down  even  to 
the  stone,  for  there  is  an  ideality  of  stones  according  to  their 
kind,  an  ideality  of  granite  and  slate*  and  marble,  and  it  is 
in  the  utmost  and  most  exalted  exhibition  of  such  individual 
diaraeter,  c»rder,  and  use,  that  all  ideality  of  art  consists.* 

*  Extreme  nonsense^  I  grieve  to  see — ^and  say,  and  what  is  worse,  un- 
guarded nonsense ;  for  I  never  really  meant  that  '^  all "  ideality  of  art  consisted 
in  specific  distinctions.  The  passage  is  an  impetuous  slip  in  controversy,  and 
meant  to  be  conclusive  against  the  people  who  had  said  that  trees,  in  a  paint- 
ings should  be  of  no  particular  species.     [1883.] 

1  [8m  ahove,  ch.  viL  §  3,  p.  116.] 
>  [Misprinted  ''slab"  in  ed.  of  1873.] 
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The  more  cautious  he  is  in  assigning  the  rig^t  species  of  moss 
to  its  favourite  trunk,  and  the  right  kind  of  wood  to  its 
necessary  stone;  in  marking  the  definite  and  characteristic 
leaf,  blossom,  seed,  fracture,  colour,  and  inward  anatomy  of 
everything,  the  more  truly  ideal  his  woric  becomes.  All 
concision  of  species,  all  careless  rendering  of  character,  all 
unnatural  and  arbitrary  association,  are  vulgar  and  unideal 
in  proportion  to  their  degree. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  Nature  sometimes  in  a 
measure  herself  conceals  these  generic  differences, 
connected  wuh  ^nd  that  whcu  shc  displays  them  it  is  commonly 
^^^^f^^*"^"^^  on  a  scale  too  small  for  human  hand  to  follow; 
the  pursuit  and  seizure  of  the  generic  differences 
in  their  concealment,  and  the  display  of  them  on  a  larger  and 
more  palpable  scale,  is  (me  of  the  wholesome  and  healthy 
operations  of  the  imagination  of  which  we  are  presently  to 
speak."*^ 

G^eric  differences,  being  often  exhibited  by  art  in  dif- 
ferent manner  from  that  of  their  natural  occurrence,  are, 
in  this  respect,  more  strictly  and  truly  ideal  in  art  than  in 
reality. 

This  only  remains  to  be  noted,  that,  of  all  creatures  whose 
existence  involves  birth,  progress,  and  dissolution, 
\owhd(mgi^'  ideality  is  predicable  all  through  their  existence, 
*»^«»m'  so  that  they  be  perfect  with  reference  to  thdr 
supposed  period  of  being.  Thus  there  is  an  ideal 
of  infancy,  of  youth,  of  old  age,  of  death,  and  of  decay.t  But 
when  the  idedl  form  of  the  species  is  spoken  of  or  conceived 
in  general  terms,  the  form  is  understood  to  be  of  that  period 
when   the  generic   attributes   are   perfectly   developed,    and 

*  Compare  Sec.  II.  Chap.  IV.  §  21. 

t  I  suppose  I  meant  this  to  be  understood  of  dying  vegetation,  or 
mouldering  rocks  and  walls.  But  the  whole  chapter  is  stupid  and  useless :  all 
that  it  says,  or  intended  to  say,  is  fortunately  put  in  clearer  form  in  the 
following  chapter^  on  the  Imagination.     [1883.] 

^  ^**  The  following  section,"  rather ;  but  the  referenee  is  more  particularly  to 
see.  ii.  ch.  iv.] 
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previous  to  the  commencement  of  their  declme.  At  which 
period  all  the  characters  of  vital  and  typical  beauty  are  com- 
monly most  concentrated  in  them,  though  the  arrangement 
and  proportion  of  these  characters  vary  at  different  periods ; 
youth  having  more  of  the  vigorous  beauty,  and  age  of  the 
reposing;  youth  of  typical  outward  fairness,  and  age  of 
expanded  and  ethereaUzed  moral  expression;  the  babe,  again 
in  some  measure  atoning  in  gracefulness  for  its  want  of 
strength ;  so  that  the  balanced  glory  of  the  creature  continues 
in  solenm  interchange,  perhaps  even 

''  Filling  more  and  more  with  crystal  light, 
As  pensive  Evening  deepens  into  night."  ^ 

Hitherto,  however,  we  have  confined  ourselves*  to  the 
examination  of  ideal  form  in  the  lower  animals,  and  we  have 
found  that,  to  arrive  at  it,  no  exertion  of  fancy  is  required  in 
combining  forms,  but  only  simple  choice  among  those  naturally 
presented,  together  with  careful  study  ^  of  the  habits  of  the 
creatures.  I  fear  we  shall  arrive  at  a  very  different  conclusion, 
in  considering  the  ideal  form  of  man. 

*  I  wish  we  bad !     The  assertion  comes  oddly  after  I  had  just  been  talking 
of  babies  and  old  ladies.     [1883.] 

*  [Wordsworth.    Sonnet  of  1827,  "To ,  in  her  seventieth  year."    The  first 

of  the  lines  quoted  is  ^' And  filling/'  etc] 

<  [Ed.  1  reads,  ^'investigation  and  anatomizing."] 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

III.  OF  VITAL  BEAUTY   IN  MAN 

Having  thus  passed  gradually  through  all  the  orders  and 
<» ,  ^  ^ -u.  fields  of  creation,  and  traversed  that  goodly  line 
(if  the  human  of  Gods  happy  creatures  who  ''leap  not,  but 
^^^^^1^  express  a  feast,  where  all  the  guests  sit  close, 
from  thai  of  the  and  nothing  wants,"  ^  without  finding  any  deficiency 
^^^^^  '    which  human  invention  might  supply,  nor  any 

harm  which  human  interference  might  mend,"*^  we  come  at 
last  to  set  ourselves  face  to  face  with  ourselves ;  expecting 
that  in  creatures  made  after  the  image  of  God,'  we  are  to 
find  comeliness  and  completion  more  exqujsite  than  in  the 
fowls  of  the  air  and  the  things  that  pass  through  the  paths 
of  the  sea.^ 

But  behold  now  a  sudden  change  from  all  former  ex- 
perience. No  longer  among  the  individuals  of  the  race  is 
there  equality  or  likeness,  a  distributed  £Etimess  and  fixed 
type  visible  in  each;  but  evil  diversity,  and  terrible  stamp 
of  various  degradation :  features  seamed  by  sickness,  dimmed 
by  sensuality,  convulsed  by  passion,  pinched  by  poverty, 
shadowed  by  sorrow,  branded  with  remorse :  bodies  consum^ 
with  sloth,  broken  down  by  labour,  tortured  by  disease,  dis- 
honoured in  foul  uses;  intellects  without  power,  hearts 
without  hope,  minds  earthly  and  devilish;  our  bones  fiill 
of  the  sin  of  our  youth,*  the  heaven  revealing  our  iniquity, 
the  earth  rising  up  against  us,  the  roots  dried  up  beneath, 

*  Assumption  again;  and  of  the  unblushingest.     [1885.] 

>  [George  Herbert :  The  Temple  {''  Proyidence/'  lines  138-134).    The  lines  are 
quoted  again  by  Ruskin  in  DeueaBon,  ii.  ch.  ii.  (''  Revision).] 
'  [Genesis  L  26.] 
»    Psalms  viii.  8.] 
*  [Psalms  XXV.  7.  J 
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and  the  branch  cut  off  above*/  well  for  us  only,  if,  after 
beholding  this  oiur  natural  face  in  a  glass,  we  desire  not 
straightway  to  forget  what  manner  of  men  we  be,* 

Herein  there  is  at  last  something,  and  too  much  for  that 
short-stopping  intelligence  and  dull  perception  of  «2  what  room 
ours  to  accomplish,  whether  in  earnest  &ct,  or  here/or  ideau- 
in  the  seeking  for  the  outward  image  of  beauty :  **''*^' 
— to  undo  the  devil's  work;  to  restore  to  the  body  the 
grace  and  the  power  which  inherited  disease  has  destroyed; 
to  restore  to  the  spirit  the  purity,  and  to  the  intellect  the 
grasp,  that  they  had  in  Paradise.  Now,  first  of  all,  this 
work,  be  it  observed,  is  in  no  respect  a  work  of  imagination. 
Wrecked  we  are,  and  nearly  aU  to  pieces;  but  that  little 
good  by  which  we  are  to  redeem  ourselves*  is  to  be  got  out 
of  the  old  wreck,  beaten  about  and  full  of  sand  though  it 
be ;  and  not  out  of  that  desert  island  of  pride  on  which  the 
devils  split  first,  and  we  after  them :  and  so  the  only  restora- 
tion of  the  body  that  we  can  reach  is  not  to  be  coined  out 
of  our  fancies,  but  to  be  collected  out  of  such  iminjured  and 
bright  vestiges  of  the  old  seal  as  we  can  find  and  set  together : 
and  the  ideal  of  the  good  and  perfect  soul,  as  it  is  seen  in  the 
features,  is  not  to  be  reached  by  imagination,  but  by  the 
seeing  and  reaching  forth  of  the  better  part  of  the  soul  to 
that  of  which  it  must  first  know  the  sweetness  and  goodness 
in  itself,  before  it  can  much  desire,  or  rightly  find,  the  signs 
of  it  in  others.t 

*  I  am  glad  to  see  that  even  in  this  Evangelical  burst  of  flame  upon  the 
'^corraption  of  human  nature/'  I  was  at  least  quit  of  the  folly  of  hoping  for  re- 
demption except  in  personal  efibrt.  But  I  don't  know  what  I  meant  by  '*  the 
desert  island  of  pride  "  as  in  opposition  to  effort,  for  a  true  Evangelical  would 
say,  the  pride  was  in  trpng  to  do  anything  ourselves.  I  believe  I  must  have 
meant  the  notion  that  everybody,  once  converted,  was  as  good  as  anybody 
else.     \}^^^»  when  the  italics  in  §  2  were  first  introduced] 

t  This  sentence  certainlv  does  mean  that  a  painter  of  saints  must  be  a 
aaint  himself, — ^which  is  true:  and  many  a  time  since,  I've  said  so  more 
plainly.     [1883.]* 

»  [Job  xviii.  16.] 
s  rJames  L  23,  24.] 

'  [See,  for  instance.  Modem  Painters,  vol.  iiL  cb.  x.  §  22,  '^  greatness  in  art  is  the 
expression  of  a  mind  of  a  God-made  great  man  ;"  Two  Paths,  §  45,  ''great  art  is 
IV.  M 
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I  say  much  desire  and  rightly  find,  because  there  is  not 
any  soul  so  sunk  as  not  in  some  measure  to  feel  the  impres* 
sion  of  mental  beauty  in  the  human  features,  and  detest  in 
others  its  own  likeness,  and  in  itself  despise  that  which  of 
itself  it  has  made. 

Now,  of  the  ordinary  process  by  which  the  realization  of 
ideal  bodily  form  is  reached,  there  is  explanation 
emcep^qf  cuough  in  all  trcatiscs  on  art,  and  it  is  so  far 
if'r^dl^**'*^  well  comprehended  that  I  need  not  stay  long  to 
consider  it  So  £eu:  as  the  sight  and  knowledge 
of  the  human  form,  of  the  purest  race,  exercised  from  infimcy 
constantly,  but  not  excessively,  in  all  exercises  of  dignity, 
not  in  straining  dexterities,  but  in  natural  exercises  of  running, 
casting,  or  riding ;  practised  in  endurance,  not  of  extraordinary 
hardship,  for  that  hardens  and  degrades  the  body,  but  of 
natural  hardship,  vicissitudes  of  winter  and  siuimier,  and  cold 
and  heat,  yet  in  a  climate  where  none  of  these  are  severe; 
surrounded  also  by  a  certain  degree  of  ri^t  luxury,  so  as 
to  soften  and  refine  the  forms  of  strength ;  so  £eu*  as  the  sight 
of  all  this  could  render  the  mental  intelligence  of  what  is 
noble  in  human  form  so  acute  as  to  be  able  to  abstract  and 
combine,  from  the  best  examples  so  produced,  that  which 
was  most  perfect  in  each,  so  far  the  Greek  conceived  and 
attained  the  ideal  of  hmnanity:  and  on  the  Greek  modes 
of  attaining  it,^  chiefly  dwell  those  writers  whose  opinions 
on  this  subject  I  have  collected ;  wholly  losing  sight  of  what 
seems  to  me  the  most  important  branch  of  the  inquiiy, 
namely,  the  influence,  for  good  or  evil,  of  the  mind  upon 
the  bodily  shape,  the  wreck  of  the  mind  itself,  and  the  modes 
by  which  we  may  conceive  of  its  restoration. 

The  visible  operation  of  the  mind  upon  the  body  may 
be  classed  imder  three  heads. 

nothing  else  than  the  type  of  a  strong  and  nohle  life'; "  and  Modem  Pami&n,  yoL  L 
pt  ii.  sec  i  ch.  vii  §  87»  '^  all  great  painters,  of  whatever  school,  have  been  great  only 
m  their  rendering  of  what  they  have  seen  and  felt"  And,  therefore,  no  man  csn 
paint  religious  subjects  in  the  great  style  unless  his  mind  has  a  natural  dispodtion  to 
them  (Modem  Pamtert,  vol.  iii.  ch.  iii.  §  5) ;  in  which  connexion,  see  what  is  said  of 
Fra  Angelico,  poitim  in  this  volume.] 

^  [Ed.  1  adds,  ''as  well  as  on  what  he  produced,  as  a  perfeet  example  of  it,  .  .  ."1 
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First,  the  operation  of  the  intellectual  powers  upon  the 
features,  in  the  fine  cutting  and  chiselling  of  them, 
and  removal  from  them  of  signs  of  sensuality  and  ^J^  qf^^' 
sloth,  by  which  they  are  blunted  and  deadened;  ^odihfidetu 
and  substitution  of  esostgy  and  intensity  for  vacancy  ^!n^qfndnd^ 
and  insipidity  (by  which  wants  alone  the  faces  of  ^^*  ^inuir 
many  fair  women  are  utterly  spoiled  and  rendered 
valueless);  and  by  the  keenness  given  to  the  eye  and  fine 
moulding  and  development  to  the  brow,  of  which  effects 
Sir  Charles  Bell  has  well  described  the  desirableness  and 
opposition  to  brutal  types  ;^  only  this  he  has  not  sufii- 
dently  observed,  that  there  are  certain  virtues  of  the  in- 
tellect in  measure  inconsistent  with  each  other,  as  perhaps 
great  subtlety  with  great  comprehensiveness,  and  high  ana- 
lytical with  high  imaginative  power:  or  that  at  least,  if 
consistent  and  compatible,  their  signs  upon  the  features  are 
not  the  same,  so  that  the  outward  form  cannot  express 
both,  without  in  a  measure  expressing  neither;  and  so  there 
are  certain  separate  virtues  of  the  outward  form  correspon- 
dent with  the  more  constant  employment  or  more  prevailing 
capacity  of  the  brain,  as  the  piercing  keenness,  or  open  and 
reflective  comprehensiveness,  of  the  eye  and  forehead:  and 
that  all  these  virtues  of  form  are  ideal,  only  those  the  most 
so  which  are  the  signs  of  the  worthiest  powers  of  intellect, 
though  which  these  may  be,  we  will  not  at  present  stay  to 
enquire. 

Secondly,  the  operation  of  the  moral  feelings  conjointly 
with  the  intellectuid  powers  on  both  the  features  «  ^  secondhi 
and  form.'    Now,  the  operation  of  the  right  moral  oftu  Moral ' 
feelings  cm  the  intellect  is  always  for  the  good  of  ^'^^^^^' 
the  latter,  for  it  is  not  possible  that  selfishness  should  reason 

1  [Ed.  1  sappliee  the  reference,  *'  p.  59,  third  edition  "  of  the  E89ay9  im  the  Anatomg 
^BsnrtuMn  in  PahUing.] 
«  [Ed.  1  reads  :— 

^^The  aecond  point  to  he  considered  in  the  influence  of  mind  upon  hody,  is 
the  mode  of  operation  and  conjunction  of  the  moral  feelings  on  and  with  the 
intellectual  powers,  and  then  their  conjoint  influence  on  the  bodily  form. 
Now  the  operation  .  .  ."] 
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rightly  in  any  respect^*  but  must  be  blind  in  its  estimation 
of  the  worthiness  of  all  things :  neither  anger,  for  that  over- 
powers the  reason  or  outcries  it ;  neither  sensuality,  for  that 
overgrows  and  chokes  it;  neither  agitation,  for  that  has  no 
time  to  compare  things  together;  neither  enmity,  for  that 
must  be  unjust ;  neither  fear,  for  that  exaggerates  all  things ; 
neither  cunning  and  deceit,  for  that  which  is  voluntarily 
untrue  will  soon  be  imwittingly  so;  but  the  great  reasoners 
are  self-command,  and  trust  unagitated,  and  deep-looking 
Love,  and  Faith,  which  as  she  is  above  Reason,  so  she  best 
holds  the  reins  of  it  fi*om  her  high  seat;  so  that  they  err 
grossly  who  think  of  the  right  development  even  of  the 
intellectual  type  as  possible,  unless  we  look  to  higher  sources 
of  beauty  first  Nevertheless,  though  in  their  operation  upon 
them  the  moral  feelings  are  thus  elevatory  of  the  mental 
faculties,  yet  in  their  conjunction  with  them  they  seem  to 
occupy,  in  their  own  fulness,  such  space  as  to  absorb  and 
overshadow  all  else;  so  that,  the  simultaneous  exercise  of 
both  being  in  a  sort  impossible,  we  occasionally  find  the 
moral  part  in  fuU  development  and  action,  without  corre- 
sponding expansion  of  the  intellect  (though  never  without 
healthy  condition  of  it),  as  in  the  condition  described  by 
Wordsworth, 

"  In  such  high  hour 
Of  visitation  from  the  Living  God, 
Thought  wnA  not \"^ 

only,  if  we  look  far  enough,  we  shall  perhaps  fioid  that  it  is 
not  intelligence  itself,  but  the  inunediate  act  and  effort  of  a 
laborious,  struggling,  and  imperfect  intellectual  faculty,  with 
which  high  moral  emotion  is  inconsistent  ;  and  though 
we  cannot,  while  we    feel  deeply,  reason  shrewdly,  yet  I 

*  Good :  and  the  following  passage  is  carefully  written^  and  of  considerable 
value:  only  it  should  have  hten  noted  that,  since  Faith  holds  the  reins  of 
Reason^  she  ought  to  be  early  taught  to  drive.     [I88S.] 

^  [The  ExcurtUm,  book  L  (''The  Wanderer"),  line  211.  The  passage  is  quoted 
aoain  in  the  following  volume,  ch.  xvii.  §  11.  For  Ruskin's  admiration^  at  this  time, 
of  The  EacurHan,  see  the  letter  in  Appendix  iiL,  below,  p.  39a] 
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doubt  if,  except  when  we  feel  deeply,  we  can  ever  compre- 
hend fully;  so  that  it  is  only  the  climbing  and  mole-like 
piercing,  and  not  the  sitting  upon  their  central  throne, 
nor  emergence  into  light,  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  which 
the  full  heart  feeling  allows  not.  Hence,  therefore,  in  the 
indications  of  the  coimtenance,  they  are  only  the  hard  cut 
lines,  and  rigid  settings,  and  wasted  hollows,"^  speaking  of 
past  effort  and  painfiilness  of  mental  application,  which  are 
inconsistent  with  expression  of  moral  feeling,  for  all  these  are 
of  infelicitous  *  augury ;  but  not  the  full  and  serene  develop- 
mait  of  habitual  command  in  the  look,  and  solenm  thought 
in  the  brow ;  only  these,  in  their  unison  with  the  signs  of 
emotion,  become  softened  and  gradually  confounded  with  a 
serenity  and  authority  of  nobler  origin.  But  of  «  ^  ^^^ 
the  sweetness  which  that  higher  serenity  (of  happi-  6«ou«y  i#  u- 
ness),  and  the  dignity  which  that  higher  authority  *^^^^^^^' 
(of  divine  law,  and  not  human  reason),  can  and  must  stamp 
on  the  features,  it  would  be  {utUe  to  speak  here  at  length: 
for  I  suppose  that  both  are  acknowledged  on  all  hands,  and 
that  there  is  not  any  beauty  but  theirs  to  which  men  pay 
long  obedience  :t  at  all  events,  if  not  by  sympathy*  dis- 
covered, it  is  not  in  words  explicable  with  what  divine  lines 
and  lights  the  exercise  of  godliness  and  charity  will  mould 
and  gild  the  hardest  and  coldest  coimtenance,  neither  to 
what  darkness  their  departing  will  consign  the  loveliest.  For 
there  is  not  any  virtue  the  exercise  of  which,  even  momen- 
tarily, will  not  impress  a  new  fairness  upon  the  features: 
i^ither  on  them  only,  but  on  the  whole  body,  both  the  in- 
telligence and  the  moral  faculties  have  operation;  for  even 

*  In  simpler  terras^  this  I  suppose  means  that  angels  must  not  be  wrinkled 
or  saints  frown.     [1883.] 

t  I  do  not  know  how  ''long "  the  obedience  may  last :  but  it  may  be  quite 
universal  to  types  extremely  the  reverse  of  ''theirs/' — as  in  London  and  Paris 
at  present— 1882.     [1883.] 

^  [Misprinted  "felicitous"  in  the  1873  edition.] 

*  [This  passage^  "  If  not  by  sympathy  .  .  .  upon  the  features^"  is  §  80  in  Fr(mde9 
Affireiiei.] 
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all  the  movements  and  gestures,  however  slight,  are  different 
in  their  modes  according  to  the  mind  that  governs  than; 
and  on  the  gentleness  and  decision  of  just  feeling  there 
follows  a  grace  of  action,  and,  throu^  continuance  of  this, 
a  grace  of  form,  which  by  no  discipline  may  be  taught  or 
attained*^ 

The  third  point  to  be  considered  with  respect  to  the 
§7.  How  the  corporeal  expression  of  mental  character  is,  that 
^^j^!^^  there  is  a  certain  period  of  the  soul-culture  when 
kam^t^  with  it  b^pbos  to  interfere  with  some  of  the  characters 
the  bodih,  ideal,  ^f  typical  beauty  belonging  to  the  bodily  frame, 
the  stirring  of  the  intellect  wearing  down  the  flesh,  and  the 
moral  enthusiasm  burning  its  way  out  to  heaven,  through  the 
eqiaciation  of  the  earthen  vessel;  and  that  there  is,  in  this 
indication  of  subduing  of  the  mortal  by  the  immortal  part, 
an  ideal  glory  of  perhaps  a  purer  and  higher  range  than  that 
of  the  more  perfect  material  form*  We  conceive,  I  think, 
more  nobly  of  the  weak  presence  of  Paul  than  of  the  fair  and 
ruddy  countenance  of  David. 

Now,  be  it  observed  that,  in  our  statement  of  these  three 
fta  ^u  *        directions  of  mental  influence,  we  have  several 

§  o,   Jlae  tH-  ,  111  1  Ai/«* 

coneieteney  timcs  bccu  Compelled  to  stop  short  of  definite 
^j^^the  conclusions,  owing  to  the  inconsistency,*  first,  of 
meruaiffirtuee  diffJapcnt  kinds  of  intellect  with  each  other; 
"^^^-^"^  secondly,  of  the  moral  faculties  with  the  intel- 
lectual (and  if  we  had  separately  examined  the  moral  emotions, 
we  should  have  found  certain  inconsistencies  among  them  also) ; 
and  again,  of  the  soul-culture  generally  with  the  bodily  per- 
fections. Such  inconsistencies  we  should  find  in  the  perfections 
of  no  other  animal.  The  strength  or  swiftness  of  the  Dog  is 
not  inconsistent  with  his  sagacity,  nor  is  bodily  labour  in  the 
Ant  and  Bee  destructive  of  their  acuteness  of  instinct.    And 

^  [''On  aU  the  beautiful  features  of  men  and  women^  througboot  the  ages,  are 
written  the  solemnities  and  majesty  of  the  law  they  knew,  with  the  charity  and  meek- 
ness of  their  obedience ;  on  all  unbeautiful  features  are  written  either  ignorance  of 
the  law^  or  the  malice  and  insolence  of  their  disobedience"  (The  Art  qfEngiand,  §  83). 
Cf.  Seeame  and  UHee,  §  70^  and  Fi>re  Clavigera,  Letter  91).] 

'  ^Ed.  1  reads,  "  owing  to  the  apparent  inconsistency  of  certain  exceUencies  and 
beauties  to  which  they  tend,  at  first,  .  .  ."] 
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this  peculiarity  of  relation  among  the  perfections  of  man  is 
no  result  of  his  fall  or  sinfulness,  but  an  evidence  of  his  greater 
nobiBty/^  and  of  the  goodness  of  Gkxl  towards  him*     For 
the   individuals   of  each  race  of  lower  animals,  ^9,  uangn 
being   not  intended  to  hold  among  each   other  ^Qofftkind 
those  relations  of  charity  which  are  the  privilege  m^^aT 
of  humanity,  are  not  adapted  to  each  other's  assist-  ''**^ 
ance,   admiration,  or  support,  by  differences  of  power  and 
function.     But  the  Love  ^  of  the  human  race  is  increased  by 
their  individual  differences,  and  the  Unity  of  the  creature, 
as  before  we  saw  of  all  unity,  made  perfect  by  each  having 
something  to  bestow  and  to  receive,  boimd  to  the  rest  by  a 
thousand  various  necessities  and  various  gratitudes;  hmnility 
in  each  rejoicing  to  admire  in  his  fellow  that  which  he  finds 
not  in  hiniself,  and  each  being  in  some  respect  the  complement 
of  his  racct    Therefore,  in  investigating  the  signs  of  liie  ideal 

*  I  mm  thankful  to  have  another  sentence  to  italicise,  introducing  the 
better  philosophy  of  my  later  works.     [1 883.] 

t  **  In  another  sense  still  the  human  race  may  be  considered  a#  <me  mam 
OMiy.  While  each  animal  begins  anew  the  work  of  its  species,  each  human 
being  does  not  begin  anew  the  work  of  mankind.  He  continues  it,  and  cannot 
but  continue  it.  He  receives,  on  his  entrance  into  life,  the  heritage  of  all 
ages — he  is  the  son  of  the  whole  human  race.  Thousands  of  causes,  thousands 
of  persons  have  co-operated  since  the  beginning  of  time  to  make  him  what 
he  is.  Man,  isolated  either  in  time  or  space,  is  not  truly  man.  Absolute 
solitude  transforms  him  into  an  animal,  and  much  less  than  an  animal,  since 
he  wants  its  infallible  instincts,  or  has  only  in  their  stead  a  powerless  reason, 
indolent,  and  as  it  were,  shrouded.  A  man,  then,  does  not  come  up  to  his 
type,  does  not  perfectly  exist,  without  his  race ;  it  is  the  race  that  makes  him 
a  man.  And  when  we  picture  to  ourselves  a  man  existing  by  himself  as 
man,  and  with  all  the  attributes  of  his  race,  we  dream ;  since  a  roan  purely 
individual  and  isolated  is  an  impossibilitv.  It  is  not  thus  in  anv  other  depart- 
ment of  the  animal  kingdom.  A  whole  does  not  exist  anywhere  else  as  in 
our  race;  but  is  it  not  wonderful  that  true  individuality  exists  only  in  the 
same  race  also,  and  that  the  sole  being  whose  nature  is  developed  fully  only 
as  one  of  a  race  is  also  the  only  one  who  manifests  the  sentiment  of  liberty, 
morality,  and  the  consciousness  implied  in  the  word  Me?" — Vind'i  {Alex,) 
fHal  ChrMamty.^ 


^  [This  passage,  "  The  Love  of  the  human  race  .  .  .  the  complement  of  his  race," 
is  §  81  in  Fnmde$  Agrutet,] 

'  [This  note  did  not  appear  in  ed.  1.  The  italicising  of  ^'ss  one  man  only"  was 
introduced  in  the  1883  ed.J 
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or  perfect  type  of  humanity,  we  must  not  presume  on  the 
singleness  of  that  type ;  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must 
cautiously  distinguish  between  differences  conceivably  existing 
in  a  perfect  state,  and  differences  resulting  from  immediate 
and  present  operation  of  the  Adamite  curse. ''^  Of  which 
the  former  are  differences  that  bind,  and  the  latter  that 
separate.  For  although  we  can  suppose  the  ideal  or  perfect 
human  heart,  and  the  perfect  human  intelligence,  equally 
adapted  to  receive  every  right  sensation,  and  pursue  every 
order  of  truth,  yet  as  it  is  appointed  for  some  to  be  in 
authority  and  others  in  obedience,  some  in  soUtary  ftmctions 
and  others  in  relative  ones,  some  to  receive  and  others  to 
give,  some  to  teach  and  some  to  discover;  and  as  all  these 
varieties  of  office  are  not  only  conceivable  as  existing  in  a 
perfect  state  of  man,  but  seem  almost  to  be  implied  by  it, 
and  at  any  rate  cannot  be  done  away  with  but  by  a  total 
change  of  his  constitution  and  dependencies,  of  which  the 
imagination  can  take  no  hold;  so  there  are  habits  and  capa- 
cities of  expression  induced  by  these  various  offices,  which 
admit  of  many  separate  ideals  of  equal  perfection.^  There  is 
an  ideal  of  Authority,  of  Judgment,  of  Affection,  of  Reason, 
§  10.  Ctnue-  ^"^d  of  Faith,t  neither  can  any  combination  of 
9;««w^^^w»«-  these  ideals  be  attained ;  not  that  the  just  judge 
difference  (u  is  to  be  supposcd  incapable  of  affection,  nor  the 
ideau.  j^g  incapable  of  obedience,  but  as  it  is  impossible 

that  any  essence  short  of  the  Divine  should  at  the  same 
instant  be  equally  receptive  of  all  emotions,  those  emotions 

*  In  order  to  accept  the  statements  in  the  following  passage,  one  of 
the  best,  of  its  kind,  in  this  book,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  reader  should 
believe  the  literal  stoiy  of  the  Fall,  but  only  that,  in  some  way,  "  Sin  entered 
into  the  world,  and  Death  by  Sin."'  For  more  definite  expression  of  my 
own  belief  and  meaning,  the  reader  should  refer  to  the  8th  number  of 
DeucaUon*     [1883.] 

t  I  meant,  of  the  countenances  expressing  these  different  characters.  The 
analjTsis,  given  without  explanation,  is  very  close  and  subtle.     *'  Authority  "  is 

^  [There  is  no  break  here  in  ed.  1,  which  reads,  ''of  equal  perfection,  according  to 
the  functions  of  the  creatures,  so  that  there  is  an  ideal  .  .  ."] 
«  [Romans  v.  12.] 
'  [See  above,  Introduction,  p.  xlviii.] 
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which,  by  right  and  order,  have  the  most  usual  victory,  both 
leave  the  stamp  of  their  habitual  presence  on  the  body,  and 
render  the  individual  more  and  more  susceptible  of  them  in 
proportion  to  the  frequency  of  their  prevalent  recurrence.^ 
Still  less  can  the  differences  of  age  and  sex,  though  seemingly 
of  more  finite  influence,  be  banished  from  any  human  con- 
ception. David,  ruddy  and  of  a  fair  countenance,  with  the 
brook  stone  of  deliveranee  in  his  hand,  is  not  more  ideal  than 
David  leaning  on  the  old  age  of  Barzillai,  returning  chastened 
to  his  kingly  home.  And  they  *  who  are  as  the  angels  of  God 
in  heaven,  yet  cannot  be  conceived  as  so  assimilated  that  their 
different  experiences  and  affections  upon  earth  shall  then  be 
forgotten  and  effectless;  the  child  taken  early  to  his  place 
cannot  be  imagined  to  wear  there  such  a  body,  nor  to  have 
such  thoughts,  as  the  glorified  apostle  who  has  finished  his 
course  and  kept  the  faith  on  earth.  And  so  whatever  perfec- 
tions and  likeness  of  love  we  may  attribute  to  either  the  tried 
or  the  crowned  creatures,  there  is  the  difference  of  the  stars 
in  £^ory  among  them  yet ;  differences  of  original  gifts,  though 
not  of  occupying  till  their  Lord  come,  different  dispensations 
of  trial  and  of  trust,  of  sorrow  and  support,  both  in  their  own 
inward,  variable  hearts,  and  in  their  positions  of  exposure  or 
of  peace,  of  the  gourd  shadow  and  the  smiting  sun,  of  calling 
at  heat  of  day  or  eleventh  hour,  of  the  house  imroofed 
by  &ith,  or  the  clouds  opened  by  revelation;  differences  in 
warning,  in  mercies,  in  sicknesses,  in  signs,  in  time  of  calling 
to  account ;  aUke  only  they  all  are,  by  that  which  is  not  of 
them,  but  the  gift  of  God's  imchangeable  mercy.  "1  will 
give  unto  this  last  even  as  unto  thee."* 

the  character  of  a  person  who  establishes  law; — ''Judgment,"  of  one  who 
applies  it ; — ''  Affection/'  of  one  whose  law  is  love.  ''  Reason/'  as  the  mistress 
of  Investigation,  is  opposed  to  **  Faith/'  the  mistress  of  Imagination.     [1 888.] 

^  [Here  again  ed.  1  went  on  "  breathlesBly,"  reading  thus  : — ''  prevalent  recurrence ; 
added  to  which  causes  of  distinctive  character  are  to  be  taken  into  account  the  differ* 
ence  of  age  and  sez^  which  though  .  .  .  cannot  be  banished  .  .  ."] 

>  [This  passage,  ''They  who  are"  down  to  '*  even  unto  thee"  (end  of  §  10),  is  §  82 
in  Frondes  Agrutes.  The  Bible  references  here  are :  1  Samuel  xvii.  42 ;  2  Samuel 
six.  31-30;  1  Cor.  xv.  41 ;  Jonah  iv.  6-6;  Mark  iL  4.] 

'  [Matthew  xx.  14,  a  text  which  afterwards  gave  a  title  to  one  of  Rusldn's  best- 
known  works — Unto  this  Last,] 
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Hence,  then,  it  will  follow,  that  we  must  not  detenninedly 
§  „.  Tke  banish  from  the  human  form  and  countenance,  in 
eS%c^qfthe  our  restoration  of  its  ideal,  ever3rthing  which  can 
aretobedUttin-  be  ultimately  traced  to  the  Adamite  Fall  for  its 
guhhed/rm  cause,  but  Only  the  inmiediate  operation  and  pre- 
immediate  scnce  of  the  degrading  power  of  sin.  For  there 
'^^^y-  is  not  any  part  of  our  nature,  nor  can  there  be 

through  eternity,  uninfluenced  or  unaffected  by  the  fall,  and 
that  not  in  any  way  of  degradation,  for  the  renewing  in  the 
divinity  of  Christ  is  a  nobler  condition  than  that  of  Paradise; 
and  yet  throughout  eternity  it  must  imply  and  refer  to  the  dis- 
obedience, and  the  corrupt  state  of  sin  and  death,  and  the 
suffering  of  Christ  Himself,  which  can  we  conceive  of  any 
redeemed  soul  as  for  an  instant  forgetting,  or  as  remembering 
without  sorrow  ?  Neither  are  the  alternations  of  joy  and  suA 
sorrow  as  by  us  is  inconceivable,  being  only  as  it  were  a  soft- 
ness and  silence  in  the  pulse  of  an  infinite  felicity,  inccmsistmt 
with  the  state  even  of  the  imfallen ;  for  the  angels,  who  rejoice 
over  repentance,  cannot  but  feel  an  uncomprehended  pain  as 
they  try  and  try  again  in  vain,  whether  they  may  not  warm 
hard  hearts  with  the  brooding  of  their  kind  wings.  So  that 
§  12.  Which  ^^  bave  not  to  banish  from  the  ideal  countenance 
latter  miy  are    the  cvidcnccs  of  sorrow,  nor  of  past  suffSennff,  nor 

to  he  banished  o        ^         ^  •■     •       i     ^         i     7^r   • 

fnm  ideal  evcu  of  past  and  conquered  sm,  but  only  the  im- 
^i^rn.  mediate  operation  of  any  evil,  or  the  immediate 

coldness  and  hoUowness  of  any  good  emotion.  And  hence  in 
that  contest  before  noted,  between  the  body  and  the  soul,  we 
may  often  have  to  indicate  the  body  as  far  conquered  and 
outworn,  and  with  signs  of  hard  struggle  and  bitter  pain  upon 
it;  and  yet  without  ever  diminishing  the  purity  of  its  ideal: 
and  since  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  human  imagination 
to  reason  out  or  conceive  the  countless  modifications  of  ex- 
perience, suffering,  and  separated  feeling,  which  have  modelled 
and  written  their  indelible  images,  in  various  order,  upon 
every  human  countenance,  so  no  right  ideal  can  be  reached 
by  any  combination  of  feature  nor  by  any  moulding  and 
melting  of  individual  beauties  together,  and  still  less  without 
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model  or  example  at  all ;  but  there  is  a  perfect  ideal  to  be 
wrought  out  of  every  face  around  us  that  has  on  its  forehead 
the  writing  and  the  seal  of  the  angel  ascending  from  the 
East,*  by  the  earnest  study  and  penetration  of  the  written 
history  thereupon,  and  the  banishing  of  the  blots  and  stains, 
wherein  we  still  see,  in  all  that  is  human,  the  visible  and 
instant  operation  of  unconquered  Sin. 

Now  I  see  not  how  any  of  the  steps  of  the  argument  by 
which  we  have  arrived  at  this  conclusion  can  be 
evaded,  and  yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  state  any-  u&iJ^C^ 
thing  more  directly  opposite  to  the  general  teach-  ©^tomerf  £y 
ing  and  practice  of  artists.     It  is  usual  to  hear       ^  ^^' 
portraiture  opposed  to  the  pursuit  of  ideality,  and  yet  we 
find  that  no  face  can  be  ideal  which  is  not  a  portrait.     Of  this 
general  principle,   however,  there   are  certain  modifications 
iidiich  we  must  presently  state;  but  let  us  first  pursue  it  a 
little  farther  and  deduce  its  practical  consequences. 

These  are,  first,  that  the  pursuit  of  idealism  in  humanity, 
as  of  idealism  in  lower  nature,  can  be  successful  only  when 
followed  through  the  most  constant,  patient,  and  humble 
rendering  of  actual  models,  accompanied  with  that  earnest 
mental^  study  of  each,  which  can  interpret  all  that  is  written 
upcm  it,  disentangle  the  hieroglyphics  of  its  sacred  history, 
rend  the  veil  of  the  bodily  temple,  and  rightly  measure  the 
relations  of  good  and  evil  contending  within  it  for  mastery ;  t 
that  everything  done  without  such  study  must  be  shallow  and 
contemptible ;  that  generalization  or  combination  of  individual 
character  will  end  less  in  the  mending  than  the  losing  of  it, 
and,  except  in  certain  instances  of  which  we  shall  presently 
take  note,  is  valueless  and  vapid,  even  if  it  escape  being 
painful  from  its  want  of  truth.*    And  that  habit  of  the  old 

♦  Rev.  vii.  2. 

t  Compare  Part  II.  Sec.  I.  Chap.  III.  §  6. 

EdL  1  reads  " ,  .  .  mentalas  well  as  ocular  .  .  ."] 

Ed.  1  adds  :— 

''which  in  these  days  it  often  in  some  measure  does,  for  we  indeed  find  fiu;es 
about  us  with  want  enough  of  life  or  wholesome  character  in  them  to  justify 
anything."] 
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and  great  painters  of  introducing  portrait  into  all  their  highest 
works,  I  look  to,  not  as  error  in  them,  hut  as 
among  the  the  Very  source  and  root  of  their  superiority  in 
^j^tTmnm  ^  things;  for  they  were  too  great  and  too 
humble  not  to  see  in  every  face  about  them  that 
which  was  above  them,  and  which  no  fSancies  of  theirs  could 
match  nor  take  place  of;  wherefore  we  find  the  custom 
of  portraiture  constant  with  them,  both  portraiture  of  study 
and  for  purposes  of  analysis,  as  with  Leonardo ;  and  actual, 
professed,  serviceable,  hard-working  portraiture  of  the  men  of 
their  time,  as  with  Raffaelle,  and  Titian,  and  Tintoret;  and 
portraiture  of  love,  as  with  Fra  Bartolomeo  of  Savonarola, 
and  Simon  Menuni  of  Petrarch,  and  Giotto  of  Dante,  and 
Gentile  BeUini  of  a  beloved  imagination  of  Dandolo,^  and  with 
Rafiaelle  constantly;  and  portraiture  for  the  sake  of  the 
nobility  of  personal  character  even  in  their  most  imaginative 
works,*  as  was  the  practice  of  Ghirlandajo  perpetually,  and 
Masaccio  and  RafiadUe,  and  manifestly  of  the  m^i  of  highest 
and  purest  ideal  purpose,  as  again  Giotto,  and  in  his  char- 
acteristic monkish  heads,  Angelico,  and  John  Bellini  (note 
especially  the  St.   Christopher  at  the  side  of  that  mighty 

>  [Fra  Bartolommeo  was  one  of  the  band  of  fiuthful  foUowers  who  shot  themielm 
up  with  Savonarola  in  San  Marco ;  his  portrait  of  his  master  is  in  the  museum  of  the 
convent  (There  is  another  of  Savonarola  as  St.  Peter  Martjrr  in  the  Aocademia.)  Of 
Simone  Memmi  (or  Martini)  Vasari  sajrs,  '^  great  was  his  good  fortune  in  that  he  lirod 
at  the  same  time  with  Messer  Francesco  Petrarca^  and  that  he  further  chanced  to  meet 
that  love-devoted  poet  at  the  court  of  Avignon."  In  the  '^Spanish  Chapel"  of  S. 
Maria  Novelk,  in  the  fresco  of ''  The  Church  Militant  and  Triumphant"  (attributed  bf 
Vasari  to  Simone)^  the  portrait  of  Petrarch  is  introduced  among  the  illustrious  persoih 
ages  surrounding  the  Pope  (Vasari^  Bohn's  ed.^  1856,  vol.  i.  pp.  182,  185).  Giotto't 
portrait  of  Dante  is  in  his  fresco  of  Paradise  in  the  Bargello.  Ruskin  describes  it  in 
nis  note-book  of  1845 : — 

''The  head  of  Dante  has  been  drawn  with  love,  and  its  completion  is  so 

delicate  that  I  hardly  know  a  head  in  fresco,  at  any  ueriod  of  art,  that  can 

compete  with  it.    It  is  stippled  with  the  greatest  delicacv,  its  colour  puie 

and  deep,  the  eje  deeolj  thoughtful,  the  expression  beautifully  calm." 

It  is  recorded  of  Gentile  Bellini   that  he  cherished   ''enthusiasm  for  'blind  old 

Dandolo  (see  Childe  Harold,   iv.    12),  the  octogenarian  doge'   (ruled  1192-1205), 

who  plaved  so  important  a  part  in  the  crusade  of  the  Latins  against  the  GfteA 

empire,'   and  had  "the  aeal  to  copy  the  portrait  of  this  Venetian  hero  from  the 

veiy  ancient  original  which  was  falling  to  pieces "  (see  Rio's  Poetry  qf  CkrMian  Artf 

p.  356).] 

'  [Ed.  1  reads,  "  portraiture  in  real  downright  necessity  of  models,  even  m  tbor 
noblest  works,  .  .  ."J 
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{Hcture  of  St  Jerome,  at  Venice  ^):  and  so  of  all :  Which  practice 
had  indeed  a  perilous  tendency  among  men  of  debased  mind, 
who  used  models  such  as  and  where  they  ought  not;^  or 
among  men  who  looked  not  at  their  models  with  intellectual 
or  loving  penetration,  but  took  the  outside  of  them,  or  perhaps 
took  the  evil  and  left  the  good,  as  even  Titian  has  done  in 
that  academy  study  at  Venice  which  is  called  a  St.  John,^ 
and  all  workers  whatsoever  that  I  know  of,  after  Raffaelle's 
tune,  as  Guido  and  the  Carracci,  and  such  others ;  but  it  is 
nevertheless  the  necessary  and  sterling  basis  of  all  ideal  art, 
neither  has  any  great  man  ever  been  able  to  do  virithout  it, 
nor  dreamed  of  doing  vnthout  even  to  the  close  of  his  days/ 

^  pn  the  church  of  S.  Giovanni  Crisostomo.  The  picture  if  descrihed  helow, 
•ee.  iL  eh.  ▼.  $  8,  p.  319^  and  q/I  preceding  volume^  p.  180.  J 

*  [Ed.  1  reads:— 

'^ .  .  .  ought  noty  as  Lippi  and  the  corrupted  RaffiieUe ;  and  is  found  often 
at  exceeding  disadvantage  among  men  who  .  .  ."1 

*  pn  the  Venetian  Academy ;  elsewhere  referred  to  as  ''  the  Desert  of  Titian ;  ^  see 
pieeeding  vohime,  ^.  173.] 

*  [In  the  MS.  this  passage  was  somewhat  different,  and  some  points  were  touched 
4111  which  Rttskin  afterwards  made  elsewhere.  After  noticing  (though  in  slightly  dif- 
ftrant  terms)  the  old  portraiture  *'  for  analysis,"  *'  of  love/'  etc.,  the  MS.  continues : — 

"  ,  .  .  or  else  they  were  portraits  of  greater  persons  of  the  state — ^persons 
whom  the  more  feudal  system  and  the  more  frequent  exercise  of  arbitrary 
power  had  a  tendency  to  destroy  external  evidence  of  pride ;  nay,  I  am  not 
sure  that  the  greater  and  more  frequent  and  palpable  crime  and  violence  of 
thoae  days  had  not  also  a  tendency  to  destroy  the  evidence  of  petty  vanities, 
and  induce  a  gravity  and  sadness  on  the  features ;  or  else  they  were  of  persons 
indeed  great  and  who  could  not  be  proud,  as  was  the  case  principally  with 
the  Dom  of  Venice,  whose  beautiful  habit  of  representing  themselves  in 
acts  of  humiliation  and  thanksgiving  is  touchinglv  and  jusUy  noted  by  Rio. 

"  Whereas  in  modem  times  portraiture  having  become  a  rage,  almost  a 

necessity,  the  most  vulgar  and  vain  persons  over  whose  diamond  and  lace, 

crimson  curtains  and  columnar   landscapes   the   artist  has  to  spend  his 

mechanical  years,  necessarily  corrupt  and  quench  such  feeling  as  he  mi^ht 

have  possessed ;  the  copyism  of  emptiness  makes  him  empty,  and  his  fiusulties, 

unaccustomed  to  any  perception  of  g^reat  qualities,  miss  them  even  in  those 

few  examples  where  otherwise  they  might  have  been  found.    The  qualities 

of  dress,  too,  are  fatally  against  him ;  for  the  robes  of  state  or  ceremony, 

being  seldom  worn,  are  not  familiarised  to  the  person  of  the  wearer,  so 

that  if  assumed  for  a  time,  there  is  no  life  in  them,  and  the  ideas  of  the 

painter  separate  the  man  and  his  dress,  till  it  comes  to  painting  the  face 

first  and  the  coat  afterwards.     In  old  times  the  habitual  dress  beoime  a  part 

of  the  man  and  was  treated  naturally  from  being  constantiy  seen  as  such. 

If  no  robe  of  state  be  admitted,  the  painter  necessarily  struggles  to  distinguish 

hia  subject  by  some  peculiarity  or  other,  and  fidls  into  affectation." 

9ome  of  this  passage  was  afterwards  utilised,  as  will  be  seen,  in  §  19  below.    For 

the  choice  of  the  Venetians  in  being  *'  painted  on  their  knees,"  see  Modem  Paintert, 

voL  V.  pt  ix.  ch.  iii.  §  15 ;  the  reference  to  Rio  will  be  found  in  The  Poetry  qf  Christian 

Art,  English  ed.  1854,  pp.  365,  40a    For  the  importance  of  beautiful  and  stately 

dress,  see  Stanee  i^  Venice,  voL  iil  ch.  iv.  §  31,  and  A  Joy  ^  Ever,  §  54.] 
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And  therefore  there  is  not  any  greater  sign  of  want  of 
§15.  EM/  vitality  and  hopefulness  in  the  schools  of  the 
reiutuqfej^-  present  day,  than  that  unhappy  prettiness  and 
^nJi!^  ^  sameness  under  which  they  mask,  or  rather  for 
timet.  which  they  barter,  in  their  lentil  thirst,  aU  the 

birthright  and  power  of  nature;  which  prettiness,  wrought 
out  and  spun  fine  in  the  study,^  till  it  hardly  betters  the  blocks 
on  which  dresses  and  hair  are  tried  in  barbers'  windows  and 
milliners'  books,  cannot  but  be  revolting  to  any  man  who 
has  his  eyes,  even  in  a  measure,  open  to  the  divinity  of  the 
immortal  seal  on  the  common  features  that  he  meets  in  the 
highways  and  hedges  hourly  and  momentarily,  outreaching 
all  efforts  of  conception  as  all  power  of  realization,  were  it 
RafFaelle's  three  times  over,  even  when  the  glory  of  the 
wedding  garment  is  not  there.* 

If  then  individual  humanity  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  our 
conception,  its  right  ideal'  is  to  be  reached,  we  have  asserted, 
only  by  the  banishment  of  the  immediate  signs  of  sin  upon 
the  countenance  and  body.  How,  therefore,  are  the  signs  of 
sin  t  to  be  known  and  separated  ? 

No  intellectual  operation  is  here  of  any  avail  There  is 
not  any  reasoning  by  which  the  evidences  of  depravity  are 
to  be  traced  in  movements  of  muscle  or  forms  of  feature; 
there  is  not  any  knowledge,  nor  experience,  nor  diligence  of 

*  The  error,  since  this  passage  was  written,  has  been  reversed :  we  bave 
now  plenty  of  wajside  paintin^i^j  but  scarcely  any  ideal  or  historical :  still  less 
religious.  The  paragraph  itself  is  expanded  and  explained  in  the  chapter  on 
''  Purism  "  in  the  third  volume  of  Modem  Painiers.     [1883.] 

t  ''As  separated  from  the  evil  of  distress/'  I  should  have  said.     [1885.] 

'  [In  the  MS.  Ruskin  had  added  "  out  of  empty  beads  ** ;  so  above,  be  had  written 
''  the  tUter  want  of  vitality  and  potoer  <2/*  hopefulness  .  .  .  sameness  qfjfeature"   Every 
page  of  the  MS.  shows  similar  instances  of  pruning  in  the  process  of  revision.] 
'  [Here  ed.  1  bas  a  fresh  paragraph^  thus : — 

"  So  far,  tben,  of  the  use  of  the  model  and  the  preciousnese  of  it  in  all  art, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  But  the  use  of  the  model  is 
§  16.  The  right  not  all.  It  must  be  used  in  a  certain  way,  and  on  this  choice 
use  qf  the  model,  of  riffbt  or  wrong  way  all  our  ends  are  at  stake^  for  the  art, 
which  is  of  no  power  without  the  model,  is  of  pernicious  and 
evil  power  if  the  model  be  wroufly  used.  What  the  right  use  is,  has  been  at 
least  established,  if  not  fully  explained^  in  the  argument  by  which  we  arrived 
at theffeneral  principle. 

''llie  right  ideal  is  to  be  reached,  .  .  ."] 
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oomparison  that  can  be  of  avail.  Here,  as  throughout  the 
operation  of  the  Theoretic  faculty,  the  perception  is  altogether 
moral,  and  instinctive  love  and  clinging  to  the  lines  of  light. 
Nothing  but  love  can  read  the  letters,  nothing  but 
sympatiby  catch  the  sound ;  there  is  no  pure  passion  %rm  to  be 
that  can  be  imderstood  or  painted  except  by  pure-  ^°f^^^ 
ness  of  heart;  the  foul  or  blimt  feeling  will  see 
itself  in  everything,  and  set  down  blasphemies;  it  will  see 
Baalzebub  in  the  casting  out  of  devils;  it  will  find  its  Grod 
of  flies  in  every  alabaster  box  of  precious  ointment^  The 
indignation  of  zeal  toward  God  *  it  will  talge  for  anger  against 
man ;  &ith  and  veneration  it  will  miss,  as  not  comprehending ; 
charity  it  will  turn  into  lust;  compassion  into  pride;  every 
virtue  it  will  go  over  against,  like  Shimei,  casting  dust.^  But 
the  right  Christian  mind  will,  in  like  manner,  find  its  own 
image  wherever  it  exists ;  it  will  seek  for  what  it  loves,  and 
draw  it  out  of  all  dens  and  caves,  and  it  will  believe  in  its 
being,  often  when  it  cannot  see  it,  and  always  turn  away  its 
eyes  fix>m  beholding  vanity ;  *  and  so  it  will  lie  lovingly  over 
all  the  faults  and  rough  places  of  the  human  heart,  as  the 
snow  from  heaven  does  over  the  hard,  and  black,  and  broken 
mountain  rocks,  following  their  forms  truly,  and  yet  catching 
light  for  them  to  make  them  fair,  and  that  must  be  a  steep 
and  unkindly  crag  indeed  which  it  cannot  cover. 

Now  of  this  spirit  there  will  always  be  little  enough  in 
the  world,  and  it  cannot  be  given  or  taught  by  men,  and  so 
it  is  of  little  use  to  insist  on  it  farther ;  only  I  may  note  some 
practical  points  respecting  the  ideal  treatment  of  human  form, 
which  may  be  of  some  use.  There  is  not  the  face,  I  have 
said,  which  the  painter  may  not  make  ideal  if  he  « ^^  PracHcai 
choose;  but  that  subtle  feeling  which  shall  find  pnneipiet 
out  all  of  good  that  there  is  in  any  given  counte-  *'^*'*'^*^- 
nance  is  not,  except  by  concern  for  other  things  than  art, 

^  (The  Bible  references  here  are  Matthew  ix.  34:  ''But  the  Pharisees  said^  He 
CMteth  out  devils  throngh  the  prince  of  the  devils."  Baalzebub  (2  Kings  i.  2,  16)  was 
the  ffod  of  flies.     Mattliew  xxvi.  7-14.1 

MEd.  1  iuserU  "  (nemesis).^ 

>   2  Samuel  xvi.  la] 

«  [Ptehns  cxiz.  37.] 
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to  be  acquired.  But  certain  broad  indications  of  evil  there 
are  which  the  bluntest  feeling  may  perceive,  and  which  the 
habit  of  distinguishing  and  casting  out  would  both  ennoUe 
the  schools  of  art,  and  lead,  in  time,  to  greater  acuteness  of 
perception  with  respect  to  the  less  explicable  characters  of  soul 
beauty. 

Those  signs  of  evil  which  are  commonly  most  manifest  on 
§  18.  Expre$'  *h^  human  features  are  roughly  divisible  into  these 
«<^<:*K^^  four  kinds ;  the  signs  of  pride,  of  sensuality,  of  fear, 
ehart^.  itt.  and  of  cruelty.  Any  one  of  which  will  destroy  the 
^**'*^'  ideal  character  of  the  countenance  and  body. 

Now  of  these,  the  first.  Pride,  is  perhaps  the  most  destruc- 
tive of  all  the  four,  seeing  it  is  the  undermost  and  original  vice 
of  all ;  ^  and  it  is  base  also  from  the  necessary  foolishness  of  it, 
because  at  its  best,  when  grounded  on  a  just  estimation  of  our 
own  elevation  or  superiority  above  certain  others,  it  cannot  but 
imply  that  our  eyes  look  downward  only,  and  have  never  been 
raised  above  our  own  measure ;  for  there  is  not  the  man  so 
lofty  in  his  standing  or  capacity,  but  he  must  be  humble  in 
thinking  of  the  cloud  habitation  and  far  sight  of  the  angelic 
intelligences  above  him  ;  and  in  perceiving  what  infinity  there 
is  of  things  he  cannot  know,  nor  even  reach  unto,  as  it  stands 
compared  with  that  little  body  of  things  he  can  reach,  and  of 
which  nevertheless  he  can  altogether  understand  not  one ;  not 
to  speak  of  that  wicked  and  fond  attributing  of  such  excellency 
as  he  may  have  to  himself,  and  thinking  of  it  as  his  own 
getting,  (which  is  the  real  essence  and  criminality  of  Pride :)  * 
nor  of  those  viler  forms  of  it,  founded  on  fidse  estimation  of 
things  beneath  us  and  irrational  contemning  of  th^n ;  but, 

*  The  words  in  parenthesis  are  false.  The  criminality  of  pride  is  a  selfish 
pleasure  in  our  own  pre-eminence,  whether  it  be  acknowledged  as  God's  gift 
or  not: — "Lord,  I  thank  Thee  that  I  am  not  as  other  men  are."*  The 
denial  of  the  power  of  God,  as  by  Nebuchadnexzar,  is  impiety  added  to 
pride.     [1888,  when  the  words  were  first  placed  in  parenthesis.] 

1  [For  "vice  of  all,''  ed.  1  reads,  "story  of  aU  sin,"  and  in  the  next  line  insertf 
"that  is"  before  "when  ffrounded.n 
«  [Luke  xviiL  11.] 
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taken  at  its  best,  it  is  still  base  to  that  degree  that  there  is  no 
grandeur  of  feature  which  it  cannot  destroy  and  make  des- 
picable, so  that  the  first  step  towards  the  ennobling  of  any 
&ce  is  the  ridding  it  of  its  vanity ;  to  which  aim  there  cannot 
be  an3rthing  more  contrary  than  that  principle  of  o  ^q  Portrau- 
portraiture  which  prevails  with  us  in  these  days,  ure,anci4mt 
whose  end  seems  to  be  the  expression  of  vanity  ^»^*'«'<'«^ 
throu^out,  in  face  and  in  all  circumstances  of  accompani- 
ment ;^  tending  constantly  to  insolence  of  attitude,  and  levity 
and  haughtiness  of  expression,  and  worked  out  farther 
in  mean  accompaniments  of  worldly  splendour  and  posses- 
sion ;  together  with  hints  or  proclamations  of  what  the  person 
has  done  or  supposes  himself  to  have  done,  which  if  known, 
it  is  gratuitous  in  the  portrait  to  exhibit,  and,  if  unknown, 
it  is  insolent  in  the  portrait  to  proclaim :  whence  has  arisen 
such  a  school  of  portraiture  as  must  make  the  people  of  the 
nineteenth  century  the  shame  of  their  descendants,  and  the 
butt  of  all  time.*  To  which  practices  are  to  be  opposed 
both  the  glorious  severity  of  Holbein,  and  the  mighty  and 
simple  modesty  of  RafFaelle,  Titian,  Giorgione,  and  Tintoret, 
with  whom  annom*  does  not  constitute  the  warrior,  neither 
silk  the  dame.  And  from  what  feeling  the  dignity  of  that 
portraiture  arose  is  best  traceable  at  Venice,  where  we  find 
their  victorious  doges  painted  neither  in  the  toil  of  battle  nor 
the  triumph  of  return :  nor  set  forth  with  thrones  and  curtains 
of  state,  but  kneeling,  always  cirownless,  and  returning  thanks 
to  God  for  His  help ;  or  as  priests  interceding  for  the  nation 
in  its  affliction.  But  this  feeling  and  its  results  have  been  so 
well  traced  by  Rio,t  that  I  need  not  speak  of  it  farther. 

*  Rather  strongs  this !  but  extremely  true.  All  the  para^p^ph  is  valuable, 
ttd  its  sequel^  to  the  end  of  the  chapter^  excellent  in  general  criticism, 
•nd,  with  the  slight  exceptions  noted^  the  basis  of  aU  my  critical  teaching 
rincc.     [188S.] 

^  De  la  Poisie  Chr^tienne,     Forme  de  fAH,  chap.  viii.« 


*  [See  Skmes  of  Venice,  vol.  ill.  ch.  ii.  ("  Roman  Renaissance  ")  §  37,  where  Ruskin 
nhn  to  this  passage  and  farther  iUastrates  it.] 

^  [For  the  reference  to  the  English  edition^  see  note  on  §  14  ahove.] 

IV.  N 
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That  second  destroyer  of  ideal  form,  the  appearance  of 
%  20.  seamdiy,  Scnsual  character,  though  not  less  fatal  in  its 
senmaHty.  operation  on  modem  art,  is  more  difficult  to  trace, 
owing  to  its  pecuUar  subtlety.^  For  it  is  not  possible  to  say 
by  what  minute  differences  the  right  conception  of  the  human 
form  is  separated  from  that  which  is  luscious  and  foul :  for  the 
root  of  all  is  in  the  love  and  seeking  of  the  painter,  who,  if  of 
impure  and  feeble  mind,  will  cover  all  that  he  touches  with 
clay  staining,  as  Bandinelli  puts  a  scent  of  conunon  flesh  *  about 
his  marble  Christ,'  and  as  many,  whom  I  will  not  here  name, 
among  modems ;  but  if  of  mighty  mind  or  pure,  may  pass 
through  all  places  of  foulness,  and  none  will  stay  upon  him, 
as  Michael  Angelo ;  or  he  will  baptize  all  things  and  wash 
them  with  pure  water,  as  our  own  Stothard/  Now,  so  far  as 
this  power  is  dependent  on  the  seeking  of  the  artist,  and  is 
only  to  be  seen  in  the  work  of  good  and  spiritually-minded 
men,  it  is  vain  to  attempt  to  teach  or  illustrate  it ;  neither  is 
it  here  the  place  to  show  how  ^  it  belongs  to  the  repres«Ltation 
of  the  mental  image  of  things,  instead  of  things  themselves, 
of  which  we  are  to  speak  in  treating  of  the  imagination  ;  but 
thus  much  may  here  be  noted  of  broad,  practical  principle, 
that  the  purity  of  flesh  painting  dep^ids,  in  very  considenU)le 
measure,  on  the  intensity  and  warmth  of  its  colour.^  For  if 
§  21  How  oon-  ^*  ^  opaque,  and  clay  cold,  and  devoid  of  all  the 
nectedwUkim-  radiaucc  and  life  of  flesh,  the  lines  of  its  true 
purityqfcokmr,  jj^i^y^y^  being  scvcrc  and  firm,  will  become  so  hard 
in  the  loss  of  the  glow  and  gradation  by  which  nature  illustrates 

*  I  am  glad  to  see  how  early  this  great  principle  of  colour,  so  contrary 
to  the  common  estimate  of  it,  was  known  to  me,  and  thus  strongly  as- 
serted.    [1883.]  • 

^  [Compare  with  this  section,  8Ume$  (tf  Venice,  vol.  ii.  ch.  vi.  §  68.] 

>  '£d.  1  reads,  "a  foul  scent  of  human  flesh  .  .  ."] 

>  'See  below,  sec.  11.  ch.  iii.  §  27,  P.  280.] 

*  For  other  references  to  Stotluura^  whom  Ruskiu  called  the  Angelioo  of  England^ 
see  Modem  Paintere,  voL  iii.  ch.  vL  §  5  ;  Stones  of  Venice,  voL  ii.  ch.  vi.  §  52 :  (Mme  of 
Agkma,  \  80.] 

^  [Ed.  1  reads  less  briefly^  '^to  take  note  of  the  way  in  which  .  .  ."] 

*  [So  in  JA«  Q;ueen  qf  the  Air,  colour  is  ''the  spiritual  power  of  art"  (§  94  n.). 
Cf.  Modem  Pamters,  voL  iii.  ch.  xiv.  §  42 ;  Stonee  qf  Venice,  voL  ii.  ch.  v.  g§  30-34.] 
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them,  that  the  painter  will  be  compelled  to  sacrifice  them  for 
a  luscious  fulness  and  roundness,  in  order  to  give  the  concep- 
tion of  flesh  ;  which,  being  done,  destroys  ideality  of  form  as 
of  colour,  and  gives  all  over  to  lasciviousness  of  surface ;  show- 
ing also  that  the  painter  sought  for  this,  and  this  only,  since 
otherwise  he  had  not  taken  a  subject  in  which  he  knew  himself 
compelled  to  surrender  all  sources  of  dignity.     Whereas  right 
splendour  of  colour  both  bears  out  a  nobler  severity  of  form^ 
and  is  in  itself  purifying  and  cleansing,  like  fire ;  furnishing 
also  to  the  painter  an  excuse  for  the  choice  of  his  subject,* 
seeing  that  he  may  be  supposed  as  not  having  painted  it  but 
m  the  admiration  of  its  abstract  glory  of  colour  and  form,  and 
with  no  unworthy  seeking.     But  the  mere  power  of  perfect 
and  glowing  colour  will,  in  some  sort,  redeem  even  g  22.  Andjtre- 
a  debased  tendency  of  mind  itself,  as  eminently  vented  by  iu 
the  case  with  Titian,  who,  though'  often  treatmg  'p^^''^''* 
base  subjects,  or  elevated  subjects  basely,  as  in  the  disgusting 
Magdalen  of  the  Pitti  Palace,  and  that  of  the  Barberigo  at 
Venice,*  yet  redeems  all  by  his  glory  of  hue,  so  that  he  cannot 
paint  altogether  coarsely :  and  with  Giorgione,  who  had  more 
imaginative  intellect,  the  sense  of  nudity  is  utterly  lost,  and 
there  is  no  need  nor  desire  of  concealment  any  more,  but  his 
naked  figures  move  among  the  trees  like  fiery  pillars,  and  lie 

*  Neyertheless,  he  ought  not  to  take  subjects  needing  excuse.     [1883.] 

^  [Ed.  1  reads^  ''though  of  little  feeling  and  often  .  .  .";  and^  four  lines  lower, 
instead  of  ''more  imaginative  intellect,"  ed.  1  reads  "nohler  and  more  serious 
intellect,  .   .  ."] 

'  [The  following  is  Ruskin's  note  in  his  Florentine  note-hook  (1845)  on  Utian'a 
Magdalen  in  the  Pitti  :— 

''This  picture  may  once  have  been  fine,  merely  as  a  work  of  art,  but  it  is 
now  destroyed ;  a  few  folds  of  the  hair,  here  and  there,  a  shadow  of  the  flesh, 
and  the  alabaster  box  with  'Titianus'  in  brown  letters  on  it  are  all  that  re- 
main. The  rest  is  either  picture-dealer,  or  mund  colour  with  all  the  glazings 
off.  In  consec^uence  the  hair  looks  like  a  brown  mat  or  like  that  of  a  rough 
Blenheim  spaniel ;  the  mass  of  it,  without  the  slightest  grouping  or  arrange- 
ment, is  like  the  pictures  of  Circassians  on  the  signs  of  Bibbers  in  Bishopsgate 
Within.  The  fleshy  and  shapeless  body  is  nearfy  as  disgusting.  The  nee  of 
the  grossest  posdble  type,  and  the  eyes  turned  up,  as  the  model  turned  them 
when  she  was  ordered  to  do  so,  are  the  crowning  sin.  The  little  alabaster  vase 
and  brown  signature  are  very  delicious ;  if  I  had  the  picture,  I  would  cut  them 
oat  and  bum  the  rest" 
Titian's  {Mctures  in  the  Barberigo  Palace  at  Venice  were  at  a  later  date  sold  to  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  (see  SUmee  qf  Venice,  Venetian  index,  #.  Barberigo).] 
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on  the  grass  like  flakes  of  sunshine.*'  With  the  religious 
painters,  on  the  other  hand,  such  nudity  as  they  were  com- 
§  23  Or  6y  Polled  to  treat  is  redeemed  as  much  by  severity 
severity  </  of  form  and  hardness  of  line  as  by  colour,  so  thiri; 
drawing.  generally  their  draped  figures  are  preferable/    But 

they,  with  Michael  Angelo  and  most  of  the  Venetians,  form 
a  great  group,  pure  in  sight  and  aim,  between  which  and  all 
other  schools  by  which  the  nude  has  been  treated,  there  is 
a  gulf  fixed,  and  all  the  rest,  compared  with  them,  seem 
striving  how  best  to  illustrate  Spenser's  stanza  in  its  second 
clause — 

'^  Of  all  God's  works  which  doe  this  worlde  adorn. 
There  is  no  one  more  faire,  and  excellent^ 
Than  is  inan's  body  both  for  power  and  forme 
Whiles  it  is  kept  in  sober  government 
But  none  than  it  more  foul  and  indecent 
Distempered  through  misrule  and  passions  bace,"  ^ 

Of  these  last,  however,  with  whom  ideality  is  lost,  there 
§  24.  Degrees  "^  somc  Worthier  than  others,  according  to  that 
qf  descent  in  mcasurc  of  colour  they  reach,  and  power  they 
*£^t^^J..  possess.'  Much  may  be  forgiven  to  Rubens; 
^^>  «^  less,  as  I  think,  to  Correggio,  who  has  more  of  in- 
herent sensuality  wrought  out  with  attractive  and 
luscious  refinement,  and  that  alike  in  all  subjects ;  as  in  the 
Madonna  of  the  Incoronazione,  over  the  high  altar  of  San 
Giovanni  at  Parma,  of  which  the  head  and  upper  portion  of 
the  figure,  now  preserved  in  the  library,  might  serve  as  a 

*  As  in  the  noble  Louvre  picture.* 

^  [Ed.  1  adds,  '^  .  .  ,  as  in  the  Francla  of  our  own  gallery.  But  these  .  .  •/' 
omitting  "most  of"  before  "the  Venetians."  "The  Francia  of  our  own  gallery"  u 
the  altar-piece  with  lunette  (a  Pieta),  Nos.  179,  180,  bought  for  the  National  Gallery 
in  1841.] 

3  [JFkterie  Queene,  book  ii.  canto  ix.  st  1.    The  italics  were  introduced  in  the  1880  ed] 
'  [Ed.  1  has  no  break  here,  and  reads : — 

"  power  they  possess,  whence  much  may  be  forgiven  to  Rubens,  (as  to  our  own 
Etty,")  less,  as  I  think  to  Correggio,  who  with  less  apparent  and  evident  coarse- 
ness has  more  .  .  ." 
The  words  "excepting  always  Etty"  on  the  next  page  were  inserted  in  ed.  2,  which 
omitted  the  above  passage.] 

♦  [The  "Concert  Champetre"  or  "  Pastoral"  described  by  Roesetti  in  a  sonnet] 
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model  of  attitude  and  expression  to  a  ballet  figurante :  *  and 
again  in  the  lascivious  St.  Catherine  of  the  Giomo,  and  in  the 
Charioted  Diana  (both  at  Parma),  not  to  name  any  of  his 
works  of  aim  more  definitely  evil.^  Beneath  which  again 
will  fall  the  works  devoid  alike  of  art  and  decency,  as  that 
Susannah  of  Guido,  in  our  own  gallery ;  *  and  so  we  may  de- 
scend to  the  absolute  clay  of  the  modems,  excepting  always 
Etty ;  t  only  noticing  in  all  how  much  of  what  is  evil  and 
base  in  subject  or  tendency,  is  redeemed  by  what  is  pure  and 
right  in  hue;  so  that  I  do  not  assert  that  the  purpose  and 
object  of  many  of  the  grander  painters  of  the  nude,  as  of 

*  The  Madonna  turns  her  back  to  Christ,  and  bends  her  head  over  her 
shoulder  to  receive  the  crown,  the  arms  being  folded  with  studied  grace  over 
the  bosom. 

t  Not  in  the  least  excepting  him — ^this  sentence,  I  fear,  is  mere  politeness 
to  a  painter  then  living ;  and  it  ought  to  have  been  explained  as  onlj  meaning 
that  his  colour  was  not  ''absolute  day."  *     [1888.] 

^  (The  fresco  of  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  is  in  the  Palatine  Ldbnuy  at  P^urma ; 
it  is  fijriired  at  p.  v.  of  Signor  Ricci's  Oorreggio  (English  ed.,  1806).  The  picture  called 
by  Itauan  writers  upon  art  ''U  Giomo"  (contrasting  it  with  Corrmrio's  '^Notte"  at 
Dresden),  is  the  ''Madonna  with  St.  Jerome" ;  uie  figure  which  Ruskin  calls  St. 
Catharine,  is  more  coromonlv  identified  as  the  Magdalen  :  the  picture  is  engraved  at 
a  278  of  Ricci.  The  " Chanoted  Diana"  is  a  freeco  in  the  Camera  di  San  Paola ;  see 
Ricci,  p.  166.  Ruskui  had  been  studying  Correggio  at  Parma  in  July  1845,  and  here 
fahUs  the  slaughter  promised  in  a  letter  to  his  hther  (July  10) : — 

"  1  am  off  for  Hacepza  to-morrow,  for  this  is  without  exception  the  dullest, 

ugliest  town  I  have  seen  except  Modena ;  it  gives  one  the  horrors,  and  1  am 

so  disffusted  with  Corr^gio  that  I  know  not  what  to  say  or  do  for  indignation. 

...  I  always  thought  Httle  of  him,  but  of  all  vulgar,  coarse,  obscene,  paltry 

desecrators  of  sacred  subject  I  ever  cast  eyes  on,  his  frracoes  beat !    Tbev  are 

rank  blasphemy.     I  have  had  a  hard  scramble  to-day  over  the  tiles  or  the 

cathedral,  to  peep  in  at  the  little  windows  of  the  cupola,  just  to  be  sure  of  my 

game — and  then,  have  at  him." 

See  also  a  letter  to  D.  G.  Rossetti  in  1865  in  which  Ruskin,  referring  to  this  period, 

thanks  Providence  that  he  "  did  not  then  write  a  seminite  book  against  Con«ggio " 

(Bo99eUi  Ptipen^  1908,  p  138).    For  in  later  books  Ruskin's  estimate  of  Correggio 

was  very  diffisrent    For  a  transitional  reference,  see  Modem  Pamten,  voL  iiL  ch.  iii. 

§  8,  and  then  for  full  appreciation,  iMd,  vol.  iv.  ch.  iv.  §  9 ;  voL  v.  pt  vi.  ch.  v.  §  8 ; 

pt  Ix.  ch.  viiL  1 ;  Q^een  (f  the  Air,  §  163 ;  Lecturee  en  Art,  §  177 ;  Fore  Olavigera, 

lAtX/et9A\  AH  (^England,  %1Q.^ 

*  [No.  196.  This  picture  with  another  Guide,  No.  193  (''  Lot  and  his  daughter 
leaving  Sodom"),  were  bought  at  very  high  prices  in  1844 — acouisitions  which  put 
Ruskin  "into  a  desperate  rage" ;  see  his  letters  to  Liddell,  Vol.  III.  p.  670.1 

*  pBtty  died  in  1847 — ^the  year  after  the  publication  of  this  volume.  To  his  colour, 
Roakin  rendered  another  tribute  in  his  review  of  Eastlake's  Hietory  of  Oil  Painting  in 
the  q^ar^0rig  Review  for  March  1848  (On  the  Oid  Bead,  ed.  1899,  vol.  i.  §  135).  In 
Modern  Paintere,  voL  i.  (Vol.  III.  p.  266),  he  was  less  complimentary ;  see  note  on  that 
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Titian  fm  instance,  were  always  elevated,  but  only  that  we, 
who  cannot  paint  the  lamp  of  fire  within  the  earthen  pitcher, 
§  25.  And  must  take  other  weapons  in  our  left  hands.  And 
^'^odem  aH.  it  is  to  be  uotcd  also,  that,  in  climates  where  the 
body  can  be  more  openly  and  frequently  visited  by  sun  and 
weather,  the  nude  both  comes  to  be  regarded  in  a  way  more 
grand  and  pure,  as  necessarily  awakening  no  ideas  of  base 
kind*  (as  pre-eminently  with  the  Greeks),  and  also  from 
that  exposure  receives  a  firmness  and  sunny  elasticity  very 
differait  from  the  silky  softness  of  the  clothed  nations  of 
the  north,  where  every  model  necessarily  looks  as  if  accident- 
ally undressed;  and  hence,  from  the  very  fear  and  doubt 
with  which  we  approach  the  nude,  it  becomes  expressive  of 
evil;  and  for  that  daring  frankness  of  the  old  men,  which 
seldom  missed  of  human  grandeur,  even  when  it  failed  of 
holy  feeling,  we  have  substituted  a  mean,  carpeted,  gauze- 
Tciled,  mincing  sensuality  of  curls  and  crisping-pins,  out  of 
which,  I  believe,  nothing  can  come  but  mor^  enervation  and 
mental  paral3rsis.t 

Respecting  those  two  other  vices  of  the  human  form, 
8  26.rAtfrf/y  ^^^  expressions  of  Fear  and  Ferocity,  there  is 
FerocUyand'  less  to  be  uotcd,  as  they  only  occasionally  enta: 
^WfrhMou>he  ^*^  *^^  Conception  of  character;  only  it  is  most 
dUHnffuiikBd  ncccssary  to  make  careful  distinction  between  the 
•^^^^'^  conception  of  power,  destructiveness,  or  majesty, 
in  matter,  influence,  or  agent,  and  the  actual  fear  of  any  of 
these:  for  it  is  possible  to  conceive  of  terribleness,  without 
being  in  a  position  obnoxious  to  the  danger  of  it,  and  so 
without  fear ;  and  the  feeling  arising  from  this  contemplaticm 
of  dreadfrilness,  ourselves  being  in  safety,  as  of  a  stormy  sea 
from  the  shore,  is  properly  termed  Awe,  and  is  a  most  noble 

*  Utterly  bad  writing  again:  I  ought  to  have  said  "as  not  of  necessi^ 
awakening  ideas/'  etc.     [1883.] 

t  Too  truly  prophesied:  the  vile  help  of  photography  hastening  the 
corruption.^     [1883.] 

I  [For  a  discussion  of  the  nude  in  art,  see  Eagie'9  NeH,  §§  140, 164,  W,  Ariadm 
FhrenUna,  §  254  n.,  and  qf,  a  letter  by  Ruskin  in  the  Pail  Mail  Qazette^  June  1, 188£.J 
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passion*/  whereas  fear,  mortal  and  extreme,  may  be  felt 
respecting  things  ignoble,  as  the  falling  from  a  window,  and 
witiiout  any  concepticm  of  terribleness  or  majesty  in  the  thing, 
or  tiie  acddent  dreaded ;  and  even  when  fear  is  felt  respecting 
things  sublime,  as  thunder,  or  storm  of  battle,  the  tendency 
of  it  is  to  destroy  all  power  of  contemplation  of  their  majesty, 
and  to  freeze  and  contract  all  the  intellect  into  a  shaking 
heap  of  clay;  for  absolute  acute  fear  is  of  the  same  uii- 
worthiness  imd  contempt  from  whatever  source  it  arise,  and 
degrades  the  mind  and  the  outward  bearing  of  the  body 
idike,  even  thou^  it  be  among  hail  of  heaven  imd  fire 
running  along  the  ground.  And  so  among'  the 
children  of  (Jod,*  while  there  is  always  that  i^ear,  h^dit- 
fearful  and  bowed  apprehension  of  His  majesty,  ^^1^^^^^^^ 
and  that  sacred  dread  of  all  offence  to  Him, 
which  is  called  the  Fear  of  Grod,  yet  of  real  and  essential 
fear  there  is  not  any,  but  clinging  of  confidence  to  Him  as 
their  Rock,  Fortress,  and  Deliverer;  and  perfect  love,  and 
casting  out  of  fear;  so  that  it  is  not  possible  that,  while  the 
mind  is  rightly  bent  on  Him,  tliere  should  be  dread  of  any- 
thing either  earthly  or  supernatural;  and  the  more  dreadfrd 
seems  the  height  of  His  majesty,  the  less  fear  they  feel  that 
dwell  m  the  shadow  of  it  ("Of  whom  shall  I  be  afraid?"), 
so  that  they  are  as  David  was,  "devoted  to  His  fear;"* 
whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who,  if  they  may  help  it, 
never  ccmceive  of  Gk)d,  but  thrust  away  all  thou^t  and 
memcMy  of  Him,  and  in  His  real  terribleness  and  omni- 
presence fear  Him  not  nor   know  Him,  yet  are  by  real, 

*  The  insolence  of  these  abrupt  and  unhesitating  theological  assertions, 
now  become  extremely  painful  to  me,  and  much  repented  of,  yet  is  in  this 
4egree  pardonable,  that  is  part  of  the  main  argument  of  the  book,  taken  up  in 
different  places,  as  the  occasion  serves  or  tempts.  The  words  '^  children  of 
•God  "  were  meant  only  as  a  short  expression  for  those  who  have  entered  His 
kingdom  as  a  little  child.     [1883.] 

^  [For  a  full  treatment  of  the  subject  of  Awe,  see  Appendix  i.  pp.  371^381.1 
«  [This  passage,  "Among  the  chUdren  ...  ('Of  whom  shall  I  be  afraid?'),"  is 
I  78  of  Frondes  Agre8te9.] 

*  [The  Bible  references  here  are  2  Samuel  xxii.  2 ;  St  John  iv.  18 ;  Ptelms  xzvii.  1, 
«xix.  88.] 
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acute,  piercing,  and  ignoble  fear,  haunted  for  evermore ;  fear 
inconceiving  and  desperate,  that  calls  to  the  rocks,  and  hides 
in  the  dust ;  and  hence  the  peculiar  baseness  of  the  expres- 
sion of  terror,  a  baseness  attributed  to  it  in  all  times,  and 
§  28.  Ferocity  omong  all  uatious,  as  of  a  passion  atheistical,  brutal, 
u  joined  always  and  profauc.  So,  also,  it  is  always  joined  with 
unpardmabie-  fcrocity,^  which  is  of  aU  passions  the  least  human; 
******  for  of  sensual  desires  there  is  Ucense  to  men,  as 

necessity;  and  of  vanity  there  is  intellectual  cause,  so  that 
when  seen  in  a  brute  it  is  pleasant,  and  a  sign  of  good  wit ; 
and  of  fear  there  is  at  times  necessity  and  excuse,  as  being 
allowed  for  prevention  of  harm;  but  of  ferocity  there  is  no 
excuse  nor  palliation,  but  it  is  pure  essence  of  tiger  and 
demon,  and  it  casts  on  the  human  face  the  paleness  alike  of 
the  horse  of  Death,  and  the  ashes  of  HelL 

Therefore,  of  all  subjects  that  can  be  admitted  to  sight,  the 
« 29  Such  ex-  ^^prcssions  of  fear  and  ferocity  are  the  most  foul 
ftreseioMy haw  and  detestable;  and  so  there  is  in  them  I  know 
ww^^eand  ^^*  what  sympathetic  attractiveness  for  minds 
impUms  cowardly  and  base,  as  the  vulgar  of  most  nations ; 

P*^*^^*'  and  as  they  are  easily  rendered  by  men  who  can 

render  nothing  else,  they  are  often  trusted  in  by  the  herd  of 
painters  incapable  and  profane,  as  in  that  monstrous  abortion 
of  the  first  room  of  the  Louvre,  called  the  Deluge,^  whose 
subject  is  pure,  acute,  mortal  fear;  and  so  generally  in  the 
senseless  horrors  of  the  modem  French  schools,  spawn  of  the 
guillotine;  also  there  is  not  a  greater  test  of  grandeur  or 
meanness  of  mind  than  the  expressions  it  will  seek  for  and 
develope  in  the  features  and  forms  of  men  in  fierce  strife; 
whether  determination  and  devotion,  and  all  the  other  attri- 
butes of  that  unselfishness  which  constitutes  heroism,  as  in  the 

*  This  is  as  bad  as  one  of  Gibbon's  generalizations — **  The  timid  are  always 
cruel/'  and  the  like.  It  is,  of  course,  nonsense ;  many  of  the  timidest  creatures 
being  also  the  sweetest,  and  most  of  the  fierce  ones  fearless.  The  substance 
of  what  follows,  however,  is  right  enough.     [1888.] 

^  [By  Nicolas  Poussin ;  for  other  references  to  the  picture  see  preceding  yolame, 
p.  518 ;  Modem  Paintere,  vol.  iv.  ch.  xvL  §  23-24 ;  vol.  v.  pt  ix.  ch.  v.  §  la] 
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warrior  of  Agasias;^  and  distress  not  agitated  nor  unworthy, 
though  mortal,  as  in  the  dying  gladiator ;  ^  or  brutal  ferocity 
and  butchered  agony,  of  which  the  lowest  and  least  palliated 
examples  are  those  battles  of  Salvator  Rosa  which  none  but 
a  man  base-bom,  and  thief-bred,  could  have  conceived  ^  without 
sickening;  of  which  I  will  only  name  that  example  in  the 
Fitti  Palace,  wherein  the  chief  figure  in  the  foreground  is  a 
man  with  his  arm  cut  oflF  at  the  shoulder,  run  through  the 
other  hand  into  the  breast  with  a  lance.^  And  manifold 
instances  of  the  same  feeling  are  to  be  found  in  the  repainting 
of  the  various  representations  of  the  Inferno,  so  common 
through  Italy;  more  especially  that  of  Orcagna's  in  the 
Campo  Santo,^  wherein  the  few  figures  near  the  top  that  yet 
remain  untouched  are  grand  in  their  severe  drawing  and  ex- 
{N'essions  of  enduring  despair,  while  those  below,  repainted 
by  Solazzino,  depend  for  their  expressiveness  upon  torrents 
of  blood ;  so  in  the  Inferno  of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  and  of 
the  Arena  chapel,^  not  to  speak  of  the  horrible  images  of  the 
Passion,  by  which  vulgar  Romanism  has  always  striven  to 
excite  the  languid  sympathi^  of  its  untaught  flocks.     Of 

*  Compare  Michelet,  Du  PrHre,  de  la  Femme,  de  la  Famille,  chap.  iii. 
note.  He  uses  language  too  violent  to  be  quoted;  but  excuses  Salvator  by 
reference  to  the  savage  character  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  That  this  excuse 
bis  no  validity  may  be  proved  by  comparing  the  painter's  treatment  of  other 
sabjects.     See  Sec  II.  Chap.  III.  §  18,  note  [p.  ^65,  below]. 

^  ]SS^  preceding  volume,  p.  82.] 

'  [The  famous  piece  of  sculpture  in  the  Capitoline  Museum  at  Rome — the  subject 
of  Byron's  ftuniliar  lines  {CkUde  Harold,  iv.  140).  For  another  reference,  see  above, 
p.  119  n.] 

*  [For  ** conceived"  ed.  1  reads  *' dwelt  on  for  an  instant"  The  MS.  has  "held 
Us  breath  to  paint"] 

^  [Rnskin  in  his  note-book  of  1845  wrote  of  this  fresco  as  follows  : — 

*'The  Hell  was  probably  once  fine,  but  the  whole  of  the  lower  part  repainted 
by  Solaaszino,  as  well  as  the  figure  of  Lucifer  Twho  looks  like  a  large  unboiled 
crab),  is  execrable  beyond  forgiveness,  and  it  preserved  at  all  should  imme- 
diately be  reduced  to  outline  and  white  plaster.  The  round,  fat^  unboned, 
cushiony  limbs  painted  pink  and  running  with  blood  are  as  disgusting  as  they 
are  childish ;  there  is  more  art  in  some  of  the  signs  at  Bartholomew  Fair."] 

*  [Orcagna's  Inferno  in  S.  Maria  Novella  is  behind  the  altar  of  the  chapel  at 
the  head  of  the  staircase  leading  out  of  the  north  transept  The  ^  Inferno  of  the 
Ama  Chapel"  refen  to  Giotto^s  fresco  of  ''The  Last  Judgment,"  in  which  Hell 
occupies  the  whole  right  side  of  the  composition.]  i 
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which  fouhiess  let  us  reason  no  farther,  the  very  image  and 
memory  of  them  being  pollution;  only  noticing  this,  that 
there  has  always  been  a  morbid  tendaoLcy  in  Romanism 
towards  the  contemplation  of  bodily  pain,  owing  to  the  attri- 
bution of  saving  power  to  it ;  which,  like  every  other  moral 
error,  has  been  of  fatal  elSect  in  art,  leaving  not  altogether 
without  the  stain  and  blame  of  it  even  the  highest  of  the 
Romanist  painters ;  as  Fra  Angelico,  for  instance,  who,  in  his 
Passion  subjects,  always  insists  weakly  on  the  bodily  tortiu^, 
and  is  unsparing  of  blood ;  and  Giotto,  though  his  treatment 
is  usually  grander,  as  in  that  Crucifixion  over  the  door  of  the 
Convent  of  St.  Mark's,  where  the  blood  is  hardly  actual,  but 
issues  firom  the  feet  in  a  conventional  form,  and  becomes  a 
crimson  cord  which  is  twined  strangely  beneath  about  a  skull ;  ^ 
only  what  these  holy  men  did  to  ^ihance,  even  though  in 
their  means  mistaken,  the  impression  and  power  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  Christ,  or  of  His  saints,  is  always  in  a  measure  noble, 
and  to  be  distinguished  with  all  reverence  from  the  abomina- 
tions of  the  irreligious  painters  following;  as  of  Camillo 
Procaccini,  in  one  of  his  martyrdoms  in  ^e  GaUay  of  die 
Brera,  at  Milan,^  and  other  such,  whose  names  may  be  weU 
spared  to  the  reader. 

^  [This  crucifix  is  over  the  principal  entrance  (inii^)  of  the  church,  not  the 
convent  of  San  Marca  It  is  mentioned  by  Vasari  (L  111),  and  is  supposed  to  be  the 
work  which  established  Giotto's  fame  over  Cimabue's,  and  called  forth  the  lines  in  the 
Purgatorio  (Oredette  OhnabWy  etc.,  xi  91,  quoted  in  Mornings  m  Florence,  §  37).  It  is 
thus  described  by  Ruskin  in  the  1845  note-book  :— 

"This  .  .  .  [crucifix],  of  which  a  copy  exists  in  the  transept  of  Ogni  Santi, 
is,  I  doubt  not,  the  original  of  Giotto,  and  it  has  served  as  model  for  a  host 
of  others,  small  and  great,  with  which  the  Tuscan  churches  were  filled  at 
the  period,  the  same  bend  of  the  body  and  type  of  countenance  being  used 
in  alL  The  two  saints  on  the  arms  are  in  this  of  Giotto's  singularly  poor, 
but  the  hee  of  the  Christ  is  exceedingly  grand — Vandyke4ike,  the  hair 
flowing  wiUi  the  greatest  dignity,  the  %ht  soft,  graduated,  and  beautifiilly 
concentrated  on  tne  forehcML  the  brow  horisonbil  and  full  of  power,  the 
nose  straight,  the  mouth  sublime,  no  hard  lines,  nor  lip  drawing  abont  it 
The  blood  gushes  from  the  side  in  a  flat  stream^  that  from  the  feet  runs 
down  till  it  enters  a  cavity  of  the  rock,  where  it  turns  in  a  most  singular 
wa^  about  a  skulL  On  each  side  of  the  skull  is  a  beautiful  kneeling  figure." 
It  appears  m>m  a  further  passage  in  the  diary  that  from  this  work  fas  of  very  many 
others  noted  in  it)  Ruskin  made  a  study.] 

'  [There  is,  however,  no  martyrdom  b^  Camillo  Procaccini  in  the  Brera.  The 
reference  must  be  taken  as  generic,  applying  to  pictures  bv  the  Eclectic  School  of 
the  Procaccini— Ercole  Procaccini,  Camillo  (his  son),  Giulio  C^sare  (another  sonX  and 
Giovanni  Battista  Crespi  (a  scholar).] 
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These,  then,  are  the  four  passions  whose  expression,  in  any 
degreej  is  degradation  to  the  human  form.^  But  §  30.  ofptu- 
of  all  passion  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  it  becomes  ^um^fenmiUy. 
ignoUe  either  when  entertained  respecting  unworthy  objects, 
and  therefore  shallow  or  unjustifiable;  or  when  of  impious 
violence,  and  so  destructive  of  human  dignity.  Thus  Grief  is 
noble  or  the  reverse,  according  to  the  dignity  and  worthiness 
of  the  object  lamented,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  mind  endur- 
ing it.  The  sorrow  of  mortified  vanity  or  avarice  is  simply  dis- 
gusting ;  even  that  of  bereaved  affection  may  be  base  if  selfish 
and  unrestrained.  All  grief  that  convulses  the  features  is 
ignoble  because  it  is  commonly  shallow,  and  certainly  tempo- 
rary, as  in  children;  though  m  the  shock  and  shiver  of  a 
strong  man's  features,  under  sudden  and  violent  grief,  there 
may  be  something  of  sublime.  The  grief  of  Guercino's  Hagar, 
in  the  Brera  Gallery  at  Milan,^  is  partly  despicable,  partly  dis- 
gusting, partly  ridiculous;  it  is  not  the  grief  of  the  injured 
Egjrptian,  driven  forth  into  the  desert  with  the  destiny  of  a 
nation  in  her  heart ;  but  of  a  servant  of  aU  work  turned  away 

^  [Ed.  1  reads: — '^These^  then,  are  the  four  pearioiiB  whose  preeenoe^  in  anj 
degree^  on  the  human  &ce  if  degradation.  Bat  of  all  passion  it  is  to  he  generally 
oheerred  .  .  ."    The  MS.  reads  in  place  of  the  first  six  lines  of  §  30  :— 

''The  ignoble  character  of  passion  on  the  human  fiice  depends  not  so  much 

on  the  character  of  the  passion  itself,  as  on  the  nobility  and  dignity  of  what 

excites  it,  and  that  which  I  call  essentially  ignoble  is  pure  passion,  i.e,  the 

expression  of  pain,  grief  or  fear  concerning  unworthy  objects,  or  in  general 

ci  pure  passion  as  such  without  expression  of  any  nobie  conception  or  worthy 

thouffht.    Thus  the  fear  which  a  man  feels  of  being  run  over  in  the  street, 

or  of  fidlin^  out  of  a  window,  though  it  may  happen  for  an  instant  to  be 

very  acute,  is  essentially  ignoble  in  its  effect  on  the  teatures.    The  fear  which 

might  be  expressed  in  the  same  face  during  a  violent  thunderstorm,  or  of 

fidang  down  a  precipice  is  not  ignoble,  bemuse  although  the  pure  passion 

is  as  base  in  itself,  it  is  accompanied  in  the  latter  case  with  noble  conceptions 

of  divine  power  or  natural  sublimity.^' 

Thia  is  one  of  several  cases  where  fiuniliar  illustrations  and  simple  language  in  the 

MS.  were  omitted  or  altered  during  revision,  in  order  to  preserve  the  uniform  note 

«f  elevation  at  which  Ruskin  aimed  in  this  volume.] 

'  [This  is  the  picture  which  excited  the  admiration  of  Bjrron.  "  Of  painting,"  he 
wrote  from  Milan,  describing  a  visit  to  the  Brera  Gallerv,  "  I  know  nothing ;  but 
I  like  a  Guercino— a  picture  of  Abraham  putting  away  Hsffar  and  Ishmael — which 
to  be  natural  and  godly  "  (Letters  and  Journals,  ed.  of  1890,  iii.  377).    And  so 


Stendhal :  "II  y  a  une  Agar  du  Guercin  fiiite,  pour  attendrir  lee  coeurs  les  plus  durs 
«t  les  plus  d^von^  a  Fargent  ou  aux  cordons''  (Rome,  Naples,  et  Florence,  ed.  1854, 
p.  45).  Modem  opinion  follows  rather  that  of  Ruskin;  see^  for  instance,  J.  A. 
Symonds'  BenaUsanee,  ed.  1898,  vii.  225.] 
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for  stealing  tea  and  sugar.^  Common  painters  forget  that 
%  SI.  It  is  never  p^ssion  is  not  absolutely,  and  in  itself,  great  or 
^^w^^^^^  violent,  but  only  in  proportion  to  the  weakness 
leaet  on  the  of  the  mind  it  has  to  deal  with ;  and  that,  in  ex- 
fooe,  aggerating  its  outward  signs,  they  are  not  exalting 

the  passion,  but  lowering  ^  the  hero.t  They  think  too  much  <rf 
passions  as  always  the  same  in  their  nature :  forgetting  that 
the  love  of  Achilles  is  different  from  the  love  of  Paris,  and 
of  Alcestis  from  that  of  Laodamia.  The  use  and  value  of 
passion  is  not  as  a  subject  of  contemplation  in  itself,  but  as  it 
breaks  up  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  of  the  human  mind, 
or  displays  its  mightiness  and  ribbed  majesty,  as  mountains 
are  seen  in  their  stability  best  among  the  coil  of  clouds; 
whence,  in  fine,  I  think  it  is  to  be  held,  that  all  passion  which 
attains  overwhelming  power,  so  that  it  is  not  as  resisting,  but 
as  conquered,  that  the  creature  is  contemplated,  is  unfit  (ot 
high  art,  and  destructive  of  the  ideal  character  of  the  counte- 
nance :  and,  in  this  respect,  I  cannot  but  hold  Rafiaelle  to 
have  erred  in  his  endeavour  to  express  passion  of  such  acute- 
ness  in  the  human  face ;  as  in  the  fragment  of  the  Massacre 
of  the  Innocents*  in  our  own  gallery  (wherein,  repainted 
though  it  be,  I  suppose  the  purpose  of  the  master  is  yet  to 

*  Extremely  right ;  and  the  entire  contents  of  this  paragraph,  with  the 
SI  St,  are  of  great  general  value.  They  are  much  iUustrated  and  reinforced  in 
my  later  writings.     [1883.] 

t  ''The  fire,  that  mounts  the  liquor  till  it  run  o'er. 
In  seeming  to  augment  it,  wastes  it." 

—Henry  VIII . 

*  [For  "lowering,**  ed.  1  reads  " evaporating .'T 

'  [This  is  a  cartoon,  after  a  design  by  Raphael,  9  feet  11  inches  by  9  feet  3  incbst. 
It  was  presented  by  Mr.  Prince  Hoare  to  the  Foundling  HospiUl,  and  was  lent  hf 
that  institution  to  the  National  Gallery  in  1840.  It  was  formerly  Na  184  in  the 
catalogues  of  the  Gallery  (see  e.g.  "Felix  Summerly's '*  (Sir  H.  Cole's)  Handboek, 
1852).  The  number  was  removed  and  allotted  to  another  work  when  the  cartoon 
was  reclaimed  by  the  Hospital  in  1868  (see  Report  qf  the  Director  qf  the  Naiifmai 
Oaiiery,  1858).  The  Massacre  of  the  Innocents  was  a  subject  more  than  once  designed 
by  Rapbael ;  there  is  a  well-known  engraving  of  one  design  by  Marc  Antonio  (see 
No.  567  in  Sidney  Colvin's  Owde  to  an  Exhibition  qf  Drawings  and  Engravings  in  the 
British  Museum,  1895.  There  are  studies  for  the  subject  in  the  Albertina  collection 
at  Vienna  and  in  the  Venice  Academy.  Raphael  had  intended  it  to  form  one  of  the 
series  of  cartoons  for  the  Vatican  tapeemes.] 
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be  understood) ;  for  if  such  subjects  are  to  be  represented  at 
all,  their  entire  expression  may  be  given  without  d^rading 
the  face,  as  we  shall  presently  see  done  with  unspeakable 
power  by  Tintoret ;  *  and  I  think  that  all  subjects  of  the  kind, 
all  human  misery,  slaughter,  famine,  plague,  peril,  and  crime, 
are  better  in  the  main  avoided,  as  of  unprofitable  and  harden- 
ing influence,  unless  so  far  as  out  of  the  suffering,  hinted 
rather  than  expressed,  we  may  raise  into  nobler  relief  the 
eternal  enduring  of  fortitude  and  afiection,  of  mercy  and  self- 
devotion;  or  when,  as  by  the  threshing-floor  of  Oman,  and 
by  the  cave  of  Lazarus,^  the  angel  of  the  Lord  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  chastisement,  and  his  love  to  be  manifested  to  the 
despair  of  men. 

Thus,  then,  we  have  in  some  sort  enumerated  those  evil 
signs  which  are  most  to  be  shunned  in  the  seeking  a  32.  Recafntu- 
of  Ideal  beauty ;  t  though  it  is  not  the  knowledge  ^•'^ 
of  them,  but  the  dread  and  hatred  of  them,  which  will  effectu- 
ally aid  the  painter ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  by  mere 
admission  of  the  loveliness  of  good  and  holy  expression  that 
its  subtle  characters  are  to  be  traced.  Raffaelle  himself,  ques- 
tioned on  this  subject,  made  doubtftd  answer :  *  he  probably 
could  not  trace  through  what  early  teaching  or  by  what  dies 
of  emotion  the  image  had  been  sealed  upon  his  heart.  Our 
own  Bacon,  who  well  saw  the  impossibility  of  reaching  it  by 
the  combination  of  many  separate  beauties,  yet  expkons  not 
the  nature  of  that  "  kind  of  felicity "  to  which  he  attributes 

♦  Sec  II.  Chap.  III.  §  22. 

t  Let  it  be  observed  that  it  is  always  of  beauty,  not  of  human  character 
in  its  lower  and  criminal  modifications,  that  we  have  been  speaking.  That 
variety  of  character,  therefore,  which  we  have  affirmed  to  be  necessary,  is  the 
variety  of  Giotto  and  Angelico,  not  of  Hogarth.  Works  concerned  with  the 
exhibition  of  general  character  are  to  be  spoken  of  in  the  consideration  of 
Ideas  of  Relation. 


^  [Chronidee  xxi.  15 ;  John  id.  38.] 

'  [In  a  letter  to  his  friend  Count  Castifflione,  Raphael  could  only  explain  that 
he  painted  from  an  idea  in  his  mind  CMi  servo  d'una  certa  idea  che  me  viene 
in  mente.")    See  below,  p.  351.] 
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success/  I  suppose  those  who  have  eonoeived  and  wrought 
the  loveliest  thmgs,  have  done  so  by  no  theorizing,  but  in 
simple  labour  of  love,  and  could  not,  if  put  to  a  bar  of 
rationalism,  defend  all  points  of  what  they  had  done;  but 
painted  it  in  their  own  delight,  and  to  the  delight  of  all 
besides,  only  always  with  that  respect  of  conscience,  and  "  fear 
of  swerving  from  that  which  is  ^ht,  which  m<dceth  diligent 
observers  of  circumstances,  the  loose  regard  whereof  is  the 
nurse  of  vulgar  folly ;  no  less  than  Solomon's  attention  there- 
unto was,  of  natural  furtherances,  the  most  effectual  to  make 
him  eminent  above  others,  for  he  gave  good  heed,  and  pierced 
everjrthing  to  the  very  ground.''  * 

With  which  good  heed,  and  watching  of  the  instants 
when  men  feel  warmly  and  rightly,  as  the  Indians  do  for 
the  diamond  in  their  washing  of  sand,  and  that  with  the 
desire  and  hope  of  finding  true  good  in  men,  and  not  with 
the  ready  vanity  that  sets  itself  to  fiction  instantly,  and 
carries  its  potter  s  wheel  about  with  it  alwajrs  (off  which 
there  will  come  only  clay  vessels  of  regular  shape  after  all), 
instead  of  the  pure  mirror  that  can  show  the  seraph  standing 
by  the  human  body — standing  as  signal  to  the  heavenly  land :  t 
with  this  heed  and  this  charity,  there  are  none  of  us  that 

*  Hooker,  book  v.  chap.  L  §  8. 

t  '^  A  man  all  light,  a  seraph  man, 
By  every  corse  there  stood. 

This  seraph  band  each  waved  his  hand, 
It  was  a  heavenly  sight ; 
They  stood  as  signals  to  the  land, 
Each  one  a  lovely  light." 

— AnderU  Mariner.^ 


1  [Essayi,  xliii.  ^^Qf  Beauty":  ^'Not  but  I  thinke  a  P^ter  may  make  a  better 
.  Face,  than  ever  was ;  Bat  he  most  doe  it,  by  a  Kinde  of  Felicity  (as  a  Musician  tkat 
maketh  an  excellent  Ayre  in  M usicke,  And  not  by  Rule."] 

'  [Ed.  1  quotes  two  more  lines  at  the  beginning  : — 

'^  Each  corse  lay  flat,  lifeless  and  flat. 
And  by  the  holy  rood, 
A  man  .  .  ."1 
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may  not  bring  down  that  lamp  upon  his  path  of  which  Spenser 
sang: — 

"  That  Beauty  is  not^  as  fond  men  misdeem^ 
An  outward  show  of  things,  that  only  seem ; 
But  that  fair  lamp,  from  whose  celestial  ray 
That  light  proceeds  which  kindleth  lover's  fire. 
Shall  never  be  extinguished  nor  decay ; 
But,  when  the  vital  spirits  do  expire. 
Unto  her  native  planet  shall  retire. 
For  it  is  heavenly  bom  and  cannot  die. 
Being  a  parcel  of  the  purest  sky."  ^ 

^  [An  Hymne  in  Honour  qfBeauiie.  Raskin  first  quotes  the  last  two  lines  of  st  13, 
sad  then  omitting  st  14,  the  whole  of  st.  16.  See  aoove,  p.  131,  where  the  Hymn  is 
iIbo  qootedi  and  Raskin's  note  thereon.] 
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CHAPTER  XV  ^ 

GENERAL  CONCLUSIONS  RESPECTING  THE 
THEORETIC  FACULTY 

Of  the  sources  of  beauty  open  to  us  in  the  visible  world, 
we  have  now  obtained  a  view  which,  however 
m'^^H^^  scanty*  in  its  detail,  is  yet  general  in  its  range. 
tkeemotumqf  Qf  uo  Other  souTces  than  these  visible  ones,  can 
tiuMthan^  we,  by  any  effort  in  our  present  condition  of 
>i^»n^«ivt  existence,  conceive.  For  what  revelaticms  have 
been  made  to  humanity  inspired,  or  caught  up  to 
heaven,  of  things  to  the  heavenly  region  belonging,  have 
been  either  by  imspeakable  words,*  or  else  by  their  veiy 
nature  incommunicable,  except  in  t3^pes  and  shadows;  and 
ineffable  by  words  belonging  to  earth,  for,  of  things  different 
from  the  visible,  words  appropriated  to  the  visible  can  convey 
no  image.  How  different  from  earthly  gold  the  clear  pave- 
ment of  the  city  might  have  seemed  to  the  eyes  of  St.  John, 
we  of  unreceived  sight  cannot  know ;  neither  of  that  strange 
jasper  and  sardine  can  we  conceive  the  likeness  which  He 
assumed  that  sat  on  the  throne  above  the  crystal  sea ;  neither 
what  seeming  that  was  of  slaying  that  the  Root  of  David 
l)ore  in  the  midst  of  the  elders ;  neither  what  change  it  was 
upon  the  form  of  the  fourth  of  them  that  walked  in  the 
fiimace  of  Dura,  that  even  the  wrath  of  Idolatry  knew  for 
the  likeness  of  the  Son  of  Gkni.  The  knowing  that  is  here 
permitted  to  us  is  either  of  things  outward  only,  as  in  those 
it  is  whose  eyes  Faith  never  opened,  or  else  of  that  dark 


1  [Ch.  iy.  of  sec.  iiL  in  the  Re-arranged  Edition  of  1883.] 

^  [Ed.  1  reads  " ,  .  ,  which  though  most  feeble  in  its  grasp  and  scanty  .  .  ."] 

'  [£d.  1  adds^  ''which  it  is  not  lawful  for  man  to  utter,  ..."    In  marking  the 

revisions  made  after  the  first  edition,  the  reader  will  already  have  observed  how  often 

Ruskin  curtailed  his  words.] 
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part  that  her  glass  shows  feebly,  of  things  supernatural,  that 
gleaming  of  the  Divine  form  among  the  mortal  crowd,  which 
all  may  catch  if  they  will  climb  the  sycamore  and  wait :  nor 
how  much  of  God's  abiding  at  the  house  may  be  granted  to 
those  that  so  seek,  and  how  much  more  may  be  opened  to 
them  in  the  breaking  of  bread,  cannot  be  said;  but  of  that 
only  we  can  reason  which  is  in  a  measure  revealed  to  all, 
of  that  whidi  is  by  constancy  and  purity  of  affection  to  be 
found  in  the  thinfifs  and  the  beini?s  around  us 
upcm  earth,^    Now  among  all  those  things  whose  impetfecHm 
beauty  we  have  hitherto  examined,  there  has  been  e^inmsuue 
a  measure  of  imperfection.     Either  inferiority  of  irJTiwii^ 
kind,   as   the   beauty   of  the   lower   animals,   or  ^^^^JJJ^ 
resulting  from  degiadation,  as  in  man  himself; 
and  although  in  considering  the  beauty  of  human  form,  we 
arrived  at  some  conception  of  restoration,  yet  we  found  that 
even  the  restoration  must  be,  in  some  respect,  imperfect,  as 
incapable  of  embracing  all  qualities,  mond  and  intellectual, 
at   once,  neither  to  be  freed  from  all  signs  of  former  evil 
d<Hie  or  suffered.     Consummate  beauty,  therefore,  is  not  to 
be  found  on  earth,  neither  is  it  to  be  respecting  humanity 
Intimately  conceived.     But  by  certain  operations  of  the  ima- 
gination upon  ideas  of  beauty  received  from  things  around 
us,  it  is  possible  to  conceive  respecting  superhuman  creatures 
(of  that  which  is  more  than  creature,  no  creature  ever  con- 
ceived) a  beauty  in  some  sort  greater  than  we  see. 
Of  this  beauty,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  deter-  L«wr,  qffwu 
mine  anything  until  we  have  traced  the  imagi-  J^J^-^^^ 
native  operations  to  which  it  owes  its  being,  of 
which  operations  this  much  may  be  prematurely  said,  that 
they  are  not  creative,  that  no  new  ideas  are  ehcited  by  them, 
and  that  their  whole  function  is  only  a  certain  dealing  with, 
concentrating,  or  mode  of  regarding  the  impressions  received 
from  external  things :  that  therefore,  in  the  beauty  to  which 
they  will  conduct  us,  there  will  be  found  no  new  el«nent, 

*  [The  Bible  referencet  in  §  1  are  Revelations  xxi.  18 ;  iv.  S,  6 ;  Daniel  UL  25 ; 
Lakexix.4;  Acts ii.  42.] 

IV.  o 
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but  only  a  peculiar  combiiiation  or  phase  of  those  demaits 
that  we  now  know;  and  that  therefore  we  may  at  present 
draw  aU  the  conclusions  with  respect  to  the  rank  of  the 
Theoretic  faculty,  which  the  knowledge  of  its  subject  matter 
can  warrant. 

We  have  seen  that  this  subject  matter  is  referable  to 
RA  Tu^r^      fo^M*  general  heads.     It  is  either  the  record  of 

§  4.  The  four  y  ,  .        •  .  i  •     • 

4ouree9fnm  couscicnce.  Written  m  things  external,  or  it  is  a 
^ii^Sr^  symboUzing  of  Divine  attributes  in  matter,  or  it 
derived  areaU  is  the  fcUcity  of  living  things,  or  the  perfect  fulfii- 
^^^^^^*^  ment  of  their  duties  and  functions.     In  all  cases 

it  is  something  Divine ;  either  the  approving  voice  of  God, 
the  glorious  symbol  of  Him,  the  evidence  of  His  kind 
presence,  or  the  obedience  to  His  will  by  Him  induced  and 
supported. 

All  these  subjects  of  contemplation  are  such  as  we  may 
suppose  will  remain  sources  of  pleasure  to  the  perfected  spirit 
throughout  eternity.  Divine  in  their  nature,  they  are  ad- 
dressed to  the  immortal  part  of  men. 

There  remain,  however,  two  points  to  be  noticed  before 
I  can  hope  that  this  conclusion  will  be  firankly 
jeetiofumaybe  accepted  by  the  reader.  If  it  be  the  moral  part 
^^wi^  of  us  to  which  Beauty  addresses  itself,  how  does 
it  happen,  it  will  be  asked,  that  it  is  ever  found  in 
the  works  of  impious  men,  and  how  is  it  possible  for  such  to 
desire  or  conceive  it  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  how  does  it  happen  that  men  in  high 
state  of  moral  culture  are  often  insensible  to  the  influence  of 
material  beauty:  and  insist  feebly  upon  it  as  an  instrument 
of  soul  culture  ? 

These  two  objections  I  shall  endeavour  briefly  to  answer; 
not  that  they  can  be  satisfactorily  treated  without  that  exami- 
nation of  the  connection  between  all  kinds  of  greatness  in  art/ 
on  which  I  purpose  to  enter  in  the  following  volume.*    For 

^  pSd.  1  reads,  '^  without  that  detailed  examination  of  the  whole  body  of  great 
works  of  art,  on  which  .  .  ."] 

*  [See  in  Modem  Painters,  ch.  iiL,  ''Of  the  Real  Nature  of  Greatness  of  Style," 
and  the  succeeding  chapters  on  the  False  and  TVue  Ideals.] 
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the  right  determination  of  these  two  questions  is  indeed  the 
whole  end  and  aim  of  my  labour  (and  if  it  could  be  here 
accomplished,  I  should  bestow  no  effort  farther),  namely,  the 
proving  that  no  supreme  power  of  art  can  be  attained  by  im- 
pious men ;  and  that  the  neglect  of  art,  as  an  interpreter  of 
divine  things,  has  been  of  evil  consequence  to  the  Christian 
world.* 

At  present,  however,  I  would  only  meet  such  objections  as 
must  immediately  arise  in  the  reader's  mind. 

And  first,  it  will  be  remembered  that  I  have,  throughout 
the  examination  of  Typical  beauty,  asserted  our  §  g,  Tyjn4xa 
instinctive  sense  of  it ;  ^  the  moral  meaning  of  it  ^^/^  ^ 
being  only  discoverable  by  reflection.     Now  this  purwBd,  ^in- 
instinctive  sense  of  it  varies  in  intensity  among  «*«»<»»• 
men,  being  given,  like  the  hearing  ear  of  music,  to  some  more 
than  to  others:  and  if  those  to  whom  it  is  given  in  large 
measure  be  unfortunately  men  of  impious  or  unreflecting 
spirit,  it  is  very  possible  that  the  perceptions  of  beauty  should 
be  by  them  cultivated  on  principles  merely  cestheticy^  and  so 
lose  their  hallowing  power ;  for  though  the  good  seed  in  them 
is  altogether  divine,  yet,  there  being  no  blessing  in  the  spring 
thereof,  it  brings  forth  wild  grapes  in  the  end.     And  yet  these 
wild  grapes  are  well  discernible,  like  the  deadly  gourds  of 
GilgaL^    There  is  in  all  works  of  such  men  a  taint  and  stain, 
and  jarring  discord,  darker  *  and  louder  exactly  in  proportion 
to  the  moral  deficiency ;  of  which  the  best  proof  and  measure 
are  to  be  found  in  their  treatment  of  the  human  form  (since 
in   landscape   it  is   nearly   impossible   to  introduce  definite 

*  It  is  extraordinary  that  these  real  motives  of  the  book  have  never  been 
asserted  till  now,  and  even  here,  thus  hastily.  I  had  no  memory,  myself, 
when  I  began  the  revision  of  the  text,  that  it  was  anywise  so  pregnant  with 
<le8ign  of  subsequent  works.     [1883.] 

t  I  have  italicised  the  word,  that  the  reader  may  note  the  anticipation  of 
the  mischief  which  has  since  followed  from  this  sect.     [1883.] 

^  {Ei,  1  reads  less  accurately  '' asserted  its  instinctive  power ;  .  .  ."    The  italicis- 
ing of  '^  meaning"  was  introduced  in  ed.  2.] 
>  [^Kingtiv.  38-40.] 
'  [For  <^  darker,"  ed.  1  reads  unalliteratively  'Slacker."] 
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expression  of  evil),*  of  which  the  highest  beauty  has  been 
attained  only  once,  and  then  by  no  system*taught  painter,  but 
by  a  most  holy  Dominican  monk  of  Fiesole :  and  beneath  him 
ail  faU  lower  and  lower  in  proportion  to  their  inferior  sanctity 
(though  with  more  or  less  attainment  of  that  which  is  noble, 
according  to  their   intellectual   power   and   earnestness),  as 
Raffaelle  in  his  St.  Cecilia^  (a  mere  study  of  a  passionate, 
dark-eyed,  large-formed  Italian  model);  and  even  Perugino, 
in  that  there  is  about  his  noblest  faces  a  short-coming,  inde- 
finable ;  an  absence  of  the  fiill  outpouring  of  the  sacred  spirit 
that  there  is  in  Angelico;  traceable,  I  doubt  not,  to  some 
deficiencies  and  avaricious  flaws  of  his  heart,  whose  conse- 
quences in  his  conduct  were  such  as  to  give  Vasari  hope  that 
his  lies  might  stick  to  him  (for  the  contradiction  of  which  in 
the  main,  if  there  be  not  contradiction  enough  in  every  line 
that  the  hand  of  Perugino  drew,  compare  Rio ;  t  *  and  note  also 
what  Rio  has  singularly  missed  observing,  that  Perugino,  in 
his  portrait  of  hiniself  in  the  Florence  Gallery,  has  put  a  scroll 
into  the  hand,  with  the  words  "  Timete  Deum,"  thus  surely 
indicating  what  he  considered  his  duty  and  message) :  and  so 
all  other  even  of  the  sacred  painters,  not  to  speak  of  the  lower 
body  of  men  in  whom,  on  the  one  hand,  there  is  marked  sen- 
suality and  impurity  in  all  that  they  seek  o£  beauty,  as  in 
Correggio  and  Guido ;  or,  on  the  other,  a  partial  want  of  the 
sense  of  beauty  itself,  as  in  Rubens  and  Titian,  exhibited  in 
the  adoption  of  coarse  types  of  feature  and  form ;  sometimes^ 

*  I  had  not  seen,  at  this  tim^^  and  could  not  have  conceived  the  darkne8$ 
and  distortion  of  the  vicious  French  schools  of  landscape.     [1883.] 

i  Dela  PoSsie  ChriOenne.     Forme  de  tArt. 

^  [''The  image  with  the  lifted  eyes."  at  Bologna,  described  In  ''The  Brokmi 
Chain  " ;  see  VoL  II.  p.  107  and  n.] 

*  [Vasari's  bias  wdnst  the  Umbrian  master  is,  indeed,  very  marked,  and  there  iia» 
pfoof  wkatever  that  Penigino  was  irreligious  or  atheistic,  as  Vasari  implies.  The  orimiml 
records  of  Florence  nkow,  however,  that  he  was  of  violent  temper  (see  Symonds'* 
BenaUtance,  iii.  218).  The  passage  of  Rio  to  which  Ruskin  refers  is  at  p.  165  of  the 
English  ed.  of  1854.  The  "  Portrait  of  Perufcino  "  in  the  Uffizi  is  inscribed  on  the  bsck : 
<<  14M  lyLuglio  Pietro  Perugino  Pinse  I^mnco  del  Ope,"  and  is  new  believed  to^ 
represent,  not  Perugino  himmf,  but  Franoesee  delle  Upere,  a  FI<Hwntiiie  artist,  a 
brother  of  Giovanni  Comiole.  For  other  references  by  Ruskin  to  Perugino^  see  below,. 
sec  H  ch.  V.  §  20,  p.  880 ;  and  Anadne  FhmUina,  App.  vL] 
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also  (of  which  I  could  find  instances  in  modem  times),  by  a 
want  of  evidence  of  delight  in  what  they  do;  so  »^  Sowhtm-' 
that)  after  they  have  rendered  some  passage  of  mpudby/mim 
exceeding  beauty,  they  will  suffer  some  discordant  •^^•'^• 
point  to  interfere  with  it,  and  it  will  not  hurt  them ;  as  if  they 
had  no  pleasure  in  that  which  was  best,  but  had  done  it  in 
inspiration  that  was  not  profitable  to  them;  as  deaf  men 
might  touch  an  instnmient  with  a  feeling  in  their  heart,  which 
yet  returns  not  outwardly  upon  them,  and  so  know  not  when 
they  play  false:  and  sometimes  by  total  want  of  choice,  for 
there  is  a  choice  of  love  in  all  rightly  tempered  men;  not 
that  ignorant  and  insolent  choice  which  rejects  half  nature  as 
empty  of  the  right,  but  that  pure  choice  that  fetches  the  right 
out  of  ever3rthing;  and  where  this  is  wanting,  we  may  see 
men  walking  up  and  down  in  dry  places,  finding  no  rest ;  ^  ever 
and  anon  doing  something  noble  and  yet  not  following  it  up^ 
but  dwelling  the  next  instant  on  something  impure  or  profit- 
less with  the  same  intensity  and  yet  impatience,  so  that  they 
are  ever  wondered  at  and  never  S3rmpathized  with,  and  while 
they  dazzle  all  they  lead  none ;  and  then,  beneath  these  again, 
we  find  others  on  whose  works  there  are  definite  signs  of  evil 
desire  ill  repressed,  and  then  inability  to  avoid,  and  at  last 
perpetual  seeking  for,  and  feeding  upon,  horror  and  ugliness, 
and  filthiness  of  sin ;  as  eminently  in  Salvator  and  Caravaggio, 
and  the  lower  Dutch  schools,  only  in  these  last  less  painfully 
as  they  lose  the  villainous  in  the  brutal,  and  the  horror  of 
crime  in  its  idiocy. 

But  secondly,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  it  is  neither  l^  us 
ascertainable  what  moments  of  pure  feeling  or  g  g  ortatnM 
aspiration  may  occur  to  men  of  minds  apparently  and  truth  an 
cold  and  lost,  nor  by  us  to  be  pronounced  through  ^y^  d^  ^ 
what  instruments,  and  in  what  strangely  occurrent  J^J^  ^and 
voices,  Grod  may  choose  to  communicate  good  to  tkrtmgh  mni 
men.     It  seems  to  me  that  much  of  what  is  great,  ^*^' 
and  to  all  men  beneficial,  has  been  wrought  by  those  who 

^  [Matthew  xii.  43.] 
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neither  intended  nor  knew  the  good  they  did;  and  that 
many  mighty  harmonies  have  been  discoursed  by  instruments 
that  had  been  dumb  or  discordant,  but  that  G^  knew  their 
stops.  The  Spirit  of  Prophecy  consisted  with  the  avarice 
of  Balaam,  and  the  disobedience  of  SauL^  Could  we  spare 
from  its  page  that  parable,  which  he  said,  who  saw  the  vision 
of  the  Almighty,  falling  into  a  trance,  but  having  his  eyes 
open;  though  we  know  that  the  sword  of  his  punishment 
was  then  sharp  in  its  sheath  beneath  him  in  the  plains  of 
Moab?  or  shall  we  not  lament  with  David  over  the  shield, 
cast  away  on  the  Gilboa  mountains,  of  him  to  whom  God 
gave  another  heart  that  day,  when  he  turned  his  back  to  go 
from  Samuel?*  It  is  not  our  part  to  look  hardly,  nor  to 
look  always,  to  the  character  or  the  deeds  of  men,  but  to 
accept  from  all  of  them,  and  to  hold  fast,  that  which  we  can 
prove  good,  and  feel  to  be  ordained  for  us.  We  know  that 
whatever  good  there  is  in  them  is  itself  divine ;  and  wherever 
we  see  the  virtue  of  ardent  labour  and  self-surrendering  to 
a  single  purpose,  wherever  we  find  constant  reference  made 
to  the  written  scripture  of  natural  beauty,  this  at  least  we 
know  is  great  and  good;  this  we  know  is  not  granted  by 
the  counsel  of  God  without  purpose,  nor  maintained  with- 
out result:  their  interpretation  we  may  accept,  into  their 
labour  we  may  enter,  but  they  themselves  must  look  to  it, 
if  what  they  do  has  no  intent  of  good,  nor  any  reference  to 
the  Giver  of  all  gifts.  Selfish  in  their  industry,  unchastened 
in  their  wills,  ungratefrd  for  the  Spirit  that  is  upon  them, 
they  may  yet  be  helmed  by  that  Spirit  whithersoever  the 
Governor  listeth;  involuntary  instruments  they  may  become 
of  others'  good ;  unwillingly  they  may  bless  Israel,  doubtingly 
discomfit  Amalek;  but  short-coming  there  will  be  of  their 
glory,  and  sure,  of  their  punishment.' 

I   believe   I   shall   be   able,   incidentally,    in    succeeding 
investigations,  to  prove  this  short-coming,  and  to  examine 

^  [Numbers  xzir.  4, 16.] 

>  [2  Samuel  i.  21j 

*  [James  ill  4 ;  JSzodut  xviL  8-13.] 
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the  sources  of  it;   not   absolutely   indeed   (seeing  that  aU 
reasoning  on  the  characters  of  men  must   be  treacherous, 
our  knowledge  on  this  head  being  as  corrupt  as  it  is  scanty, 
while  even  in  living  with  them  it  is  impossible  to  trace  the 
working,  or  estimate  the  errors,  of  great  and  self-secreted 
minds),  but  at  least  enough  to  establish  the  general  principle 
upon  such  grounds  of  fact  as  may  satisfy  those  who  not 
too  severely  demand  the  practical  proof  (often  in  a  measure 
impossible)  of  things  which  can  hardly  be  doubted  in  their 
rational  consequence.     At  present,  it  would  be 
useless   to   enter   on   an  examination  for  which  Ib^umarit' 
we  have  no  materials;  and  I  proceed,  therefore,*  ing/romthe 
shortly  to  reply  to  that   other  objection   urged  ohH^nmen 
against  the  real  moral  dignity  of  the  faculty,  that  ^^^^^^''^ 
many  Christian  men  seem  to  be  in  themselves 
without  it,  and  even  to  discountenance  it  in  others. 

It  has  been  said  by  Schiller,  in  his  letters  on  aesthetic 
culture,  that  the  sense  of  beauty  never  farthered  the  per- 
formance of  a  single  duty.^ 

Although  this  gross  and  inconceivable  falsity  will  hardly 
be  accepted  by  any  one  in  so  many  words,  seeing  that  there 
are  few  who  do  not  receive,'  and  know  that  they  receive,  at 
certain  moments  strength  of  some  kind,  or  rebuke,  from  the 
appealings  of  outward  things;  and  that  it  is  not  possible 
for  a  Christian  man  to  walk  across  so  much  as  a  rood  of 
the  natural  earth,  with  mind  unagitated  ,and  rightly  poised, 
without  receiving  strength  and  hope  from  some  stone,  flower, 
leaf,  or  sound,  nor  without  a  sense  of  a  dew  falling  upon 

>  [Ed.  1  reads  :— 

'^  and  I  proceed,  therefore,  to  notice  that  other  and  oppodte  error  of  Chriitiaii 
men  in  thinking  that  there  is  little  use  or  ralue  m  the  operation  of  the 
Theoretic  facol^ ;  not  that  I  at  present  foel  myself  capable,  or  that  this  is 
the  place  for  the  discussion  of  that  vast  question  of  the  operation  of  Taste 

SIS  it  is  called)  on  the  minds  of  men,  and  the  national  value  of  its  teaching, 
ut  I  wish  shortly  to  reply  to  that  objection  which  might  be  urged  to  the 
real  moral  dignity  .  .  /  j 
s  [See,  for  statements  in  that  sense,  Letter  10  of  the  ''Letters  upon  the  JEsthetie 
Culture  of  the  Man  "  (in  the  book  cited  above,  p.  122  m.).    Such  statements,  taken  by 
themselves,  hardly  represent  Schiller's  theories.] 

'  [Ed.  1  reads,  "  so  numy  terms,  seeing  that  there  are  few  so  utterly  lost  but  that 
they  receive  .  •  •"] 
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him  out  of  the  sky ;  though,  I  say,  this  falsity  is  not  wholly 
and  in  terms  admitted,  yet  it  seems  to  be  partly  and  practi- 
cally so  in  much  of  the  doing  and  teaching  even  of  holy 
men,  who  in  the  recommending  of  the  love  of  Grod  to  us, 
refer  but  seldom  to  those  things  in  which  it  is  most  abundantly 
and  immediately  shown:  though  they  insist  much  on  H^ 
giving  of  bread,  and  raiment,  and  health  (which  He  gives 
to  all  inferior  creatures),  they  require  us  not  to  thank  Him 
for  that  glory  of  His  worics  which  He  has  permitted  us  alone 
to  perceive :  they  tell  us  oft^i  to  meditate  in  the  closet,  but 
they  send  us  not,  like  Isaac,  into  the  fields  at  even;^  they 
dwell  on  the  duty  of  self-denial,  but  they  exhibit  not  the 
duty  of  delight..  Now  there  are  reasons  for  this,  manifold, 
in  the  toil  and  warfare  of  an  earnest  mind,  which,  in  its 
efforts  at  the  raising  of  men  from  utter  loss  and  misery,  has 
often  but  little  time  or  disposition  to  take  heed  of  anything 
§  10.  Rsttimu  more  than  the  mere  life,  and  of  those  so  occupied 
foTthMuM-  it  is  not  for  us  to  judge;  but  I  think  that  of 
anxieties  qf  the  the  wcakncsscs,  distresses,  vanities,  schisms,  and 
iww.   The»e    si^g  which  oftcu,  cvcn  in  the  holiest  m«i,  diminish 

Ofunettes  over-      ..  ^  .  '  i-t  .  i 

wtmghtamd  their  usefulness,  and  mar  their  happmess,  there 
eriminoL  would  bc  fcwcr  if,  in  thdr  struggle  with  nature 
fallen,  they  sought  for  more  aid  from  nature  undestioyed. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  real  sources  of  bluntness  in  the 
feelings  towards  the  splendour  of  the  grass  and  glory  of  the 
flower,^  are  less  to  be  found  in  ardour  of  occupation,  in 
seriousness  of  compassion,  or  heavenliness  of  desire,  than  in 
the  turning  of  the  eye  at  intervals  of  rest  too  selfishly  within ; 
the  want  of  power  to  shake  off  the  anxieties  of  actual  and 
near  interest,  and  to  leave  results  in  Grod's  hands ;  the  scorn 
of  aU  that  does  not  seem  immediately  apt  for  our  purposes, 
or  open  to  our  understanding,  and  perhaps  something  of  pride, 

^  [Genesis  xxiv.  6a] 

*  [Wordiirorth  :  hUknatUmi  oflnmwiaUty  >— 

'^Tliougfa  nothing  can  bring  back  the  hour 
Of  splendour  in  the  grass^  of  glory  in  the  flower ; 
We  will  grieve  not^  rather  find 
Strength  in  what  remains  behind/'] 
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which  desires  rather  to  mvesidgate  than  to  feeL  (I  believe 
that  the  root  of  almost  every  schism  and  heresy  from  which 
the  Christian  church  has  ever  suffered,  has  been  d^^  EvUc<nir 
the  effort  of  men  to  earn,  rather  than  to  receive,  •equencM  qf 
their  salvation;  and  that  the  reason  that  preaching  '«^*^^~»»- 
is  so  commonly  ineffectual  is,  that  it  calls  on  men  oftener 
to  work  for  God,  than  to  behold  God  wwking  for  them.)*' 
If,  for  every  ^  rebuke  that  we  utter  of  men's  vices,  we  put 
forth  a  claim  upon  their  hearts;  if,  for  every  assertion  of 
Grod's  demands  from  them,  we  could  substitute  a  display  of 
His  kindness  to  them;  if  side  by  side,  with  every  warning 
of  death,  we  could  exhibit  proofs  and  promises  of  immortality ; 
if,  in  fine,  instead  of  assuming  the  being  of  an  awful  Dei^, 
which  men,  though  they  cannot  and  dare  not  deny,  are 
always  unwilling,  sometimes  unable,  to  conceive,  we  were 
to  show  them  a  near,  visible,  inevitable,  but  all  beneficent 
Deity,  whose  presence  makes  the  earth  itself  a  heaven,  I 
think  there  would  be  fewer  deaf  children  sitting  o  ^^  Theoria 
in  the  market-place.*  At  all  events,  whatever  ike  service  qf 
may  be  the  inability,  in  this  present  life,  to  mingle  ^^^^^ 
the  fiill  enjojrment  of  the  Divine  works  with  the  full  dis- 
charge of  every  practical  duty,  and  confessedly  in  many 
cases  this  must  be,  let  us  not  attribute  the  inconsistency  to 
any  indignity  of  the  faculty  of  contemplation,  but  to  the  sin 
and  the  suffering  of  the  fallen  state,  and  the  change  of  order 
from  the  keeping  of  the  garden  to  the  tilling  of  the  ground 
We  cannot  say  how  far  it  is  right  or  agreeable  with  God*s 
will,  while  men  are  perishing  round  about  us;  while  grief 

*  This  elerenth  paragraph,  as  being  extremely  palatable  to  everybody,  and 
especially  to  the  amiable  Protestant,  has  been  more  quoted,  I  suppose,  than 
any  sentence  I  ever  wrote.  The  first  clause  of  it,  now  put  as  a  parenthesis, 
should  be  at  once  cancelled,  if  in  this  reprint  I  cancell^  anything :  but  be- 
comes pardonable  to  me,  when  I  see  the  general  fervour  of  belief  in  God's 
goodness,  and  man's  possible  happiness,  which  runs  throughout  all  the  theology 
in  this  volume.     The  close  of  the  paragraph  is  good  and  valuable.     [1  BBS.] 

^  Pliispassage, ''If,  for  every  rebuke  .  .  .  in  the  market-plaoe/' is  §  79 of  i^Vfulst 
Agreiee.'l 

>  [Luke  vii.  32.] 
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and  pain,  and  wrath,  and  impiety,  and  death,  and  all  the 
powers  of  the  air,  are  working  wildly  and  evermore,^  and  the 
cry  of  blood  going  up  to  heaven,  that  any  of  us  should  take 
hand  fix)m  the  plough;  but  this  we  know,  that  liiere  will 
come  a  time  when  the  service  of  Grod  shall  be  the  beholding 
of  Him ;  and  though  in  these  stormy  seas  where  we  are  now 
driven  up  and  down,  His  Spirit  is  dimly  seen  on  the  face 
of  the  waters,  and  we  are  left  to  cast  anchors  out  of  the 
stem,  and  wish  for  the  day,  that  day  will  come,  when,  with 
the  evangelists  on  the  crystal  and  stable  sea,  all  the  creatures 
of  God  shall  be  full  of  eyes  within,  and  there  shall  be  "  no 
more  curse,  but  His  servants  shall  serve  Him,  and  shall  see 
His  face."' 

^  [Here  m  characteristic  instance  msj  be  noted,  in  comparing  the  text  with  the 
MS.,  of  the  chastening  to  which  Raskin  subjected  his  words.  The  MS.  reads,  '^  .  .  all 
the  powers  of  the  air  are  turning  the  heap  of  hunum  dust  over  and  over  with  their 
reeking  spades."] 

>  [The  Bible  references  in  §  12  are  Genesis  ii  15,  iiL  23,  i.  2;  Revelations  iv.  6,  8, 
xxii.  3,  4.] 
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SECTION  II 

OF  THE  IMAGINATIVE  FACULTY 

INTRODUCTORY  NOTE   (1888)^ 

1.  In  revising  this  terminal  division  of  my  former  second 
volume,  I  find  less  to  be  corrected  or  condemned  than  in  the 
previous  chapters;  but  far  more,  were  it  conveniently  now 
possible,  to  be  supplied.  The  treatment  of  this  part  of  the 
subject  is  not  only  incomplete,  but  involves  the  omission  of 
all  the  most  important  practical  questions  in  the  useless 
curiosity  of  analysis,  just  as  a  common  anatomist  describes 
the  action  of  muscles  in  walking,  without  thereby  helping 
anybody  to  walk,  or  those  of  a  bird's  wing  in  flying,  without 
defining  the  angles  of  its  stroke  to  the  air.*  I  have  thus 
examined  at  tedious  length  the  various  actions  of  human 
conception  and  memory,  without  helping  any  one  to  con- 
ceive, or  to  remember ;  and,  at  least  in  this  part  of  the  book, 
scarcely  touching  at  all  on  the  primary  questions  (both  moral 
and  intellectual)  how  far  the  will  has  power  over  the  imagina- 
tion. It  was  perhaps  in  reality  fortimate  that  I  should  not 
have  entered  on  these  higher  inquiries  till  I  was  older  and 
more  experienced;  nor  shall  I  now  attempt  to  remedy  such 
defects  by  hasty  patching  of  the  text  or  fortuitous  addition  of 
notes  to  it.  One  or  two  introductory  observations  may,  how- 
ever, make  this  imperfect  essay  more  useful,  so  far  as  it 
reaches. 

2.  In  the  first  place,  the  reader  must  be  warned  not  to 
trouble  himself  with  the  distinctions,  attempted  or  alluded  to, 
between  Fancy  and  Imagination.  The  subject  is  jaded,  the 
matter  of  it  insignificant,  and  the  settlement  of  it  practically 

^  rinaerted  at  the  beginning  of  voL  ii  of  the  re-«rranged  edition  (188d)]» 
*  [Cf.  Xot»'#  Mehiie,  Lecture  iL] 
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impossible,  not  merely  because  everybody  has  his  own  theory, 
but  also  because  nobody  ever  states  his  own  in  tenns  on 
which  other  people  are  agreed.     I  am  myself  now  entirely 
indifferent  wluch  word  I  use ;  and  should  say  of  a  work  of 
art  that  it  was  well  "fancied,*'  or  well  "invented,"  or  well 
"  imagined,"  with  only  some  shades  of  different  meaning  in 
the  application  of  the  terms,  rather  dependent  on  the  matter 
treat^,  than  the  power  of  mind  involved  in  the  treatmeit 
I  might  agree  with  Sir  Piercie  Shafton  that  his  doublet  was 
well  fancied,^  or  that  his  figure  of  speech  was  well  concdved, 
and  might  perhaps  reserve  the  word  "  imagined  "  for  the  design 
of  an  angel's  dress  by  Giotto,  or  the  choice  of  a  simile  by 
Dante.     But  §uch  distinctions  are  scarcely  more  than  varieties 
of  courtesy  or  dignity  in  the  use  of  words ;  and  I  could  not  in 
essential  nature  of  faculty  distinguish  Sir  Piercie's  designing 
from  Giotto's,  except,  as  I  said,  with  respect  to  the  matter  of 
it,  and  the  fixture  of  his  attention  rather  on  the  dress  than 
the  angel.     Briefly,  the  power  of  the  human  mind  to  invent 
circumstances,  forms,  or  scenes,  at  its  pleasure,  may  be  generally 
and  properly  called  "  imagination ; "  while  the  especial  power 
of  intellect  required  to  handle  the  different  subjects  of  inven- 
tion varies  in  so  many  modes  that  it  is  of  no  use  to  try  to  find 
words  for  them.     Sir  Piercie  (to  keep  to  one  example)  is  at  no 
loss  for  new  metaphors,  or  for  new  patterns  of  colour,  but  he 
is  struck  dumb  when  required  to  invent  a  story ;  and  stands 
helpless  by,  hearing  with  mere  amazement  Mysie  Happer's 
flowing  relation  to  the  inquiring  landlord  "that  Ball,  her 
palfrey,  had  fallen  by  the  way,  because  he  had   been  over- 
wrought with  carrying  home  the  last  melder  of  meal  to  the 
portioner  of  Longhope ;  and  that  she  had  turned  in  Ball  to 
graze  in  the  Taskers'  Park,  near  Cripplecross,  for  he  had  stood 
as  still  as  Lot's  wife  with  very  weariness ;  and  that  the  knight 
had  courteously  insisted  she  should  ride  behind  him,  and  that 
she  had  brought  him  to  her  kind  friend's  hostelry  rather 
than  to  proud    Peter  Peddie's,  who   got    his   malt   at  the 
MeUerstane  Mills ;  and  that  he  must  get  the  best  the  house 

^  [See  The  Manattery,  ch.  xxvii.,  and  for  the  paange  qaoted  Airther  on^  ch.  zxiz.] 
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affbrded,  and  that  he  must  get  it  ready  in  a  moment  of  time, 
and  that  she  was  ready  to  help  in  the  kitchen."  It  seems 
to  me,  indeed,  probable,  from  my  general  experience,  and 
observation,  that  the  distinction  thus  implied  by  Scott  be- 
tween the  gifts  of  ornamental  designs  and  of  circumstantial  in- 
vention, may  be  well  grounded,  and  perhaps  demonstrable  by 
a  sufficient  comparison  of  biographies ;  yet  these  faculties  are 
usually  possessed  in  the  same  relative  proportion  by  great 
painters,  so  that  the  pictures  most  entertaining  by  their 
incidents  are  usually  also  the  richest  in  their  ornament ;  and 
certmnly  if  Miss  Edgeworth,  in  that  unbounded  faith  in  the 
directing  power  of  education  which  she  learnt  from  Johnson, 
had  been  one  of  the  company  on  any  of  the  happy  da3rs  when 
Scott  took  Turner  to  show  him  the  best  views  of  the  scenery 
of  Abbotsford,^  she  would  assuredly,  had  the  question  been 
mooted,  have  maintained  that  Scott,  had  he  chosen,  might 
have  been  the  brightest  of  landscape  painters,  and  Turner, 
under  better  literary  culture,  have  written  the  Lady  of  the 
Lake. 

8.  But  a  far  more  important  subject  of  inquiry  than  any 
respecting  the  various  kinds  or  powers  of  imagination  is  the 
degree  in  which  all  of  them  are  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
will,  and  liable  to  disease  through  the  absence  of  direction  and 
discipline.  No  attempt  whatever,  so  far  as  I  have  observed, 
has  yet  been  made  by  physicians  to  distinguish  the  morbid 
devdopnaents  or  disturbances  of  reaUy  strong  intellectual 
powers  firom  those  which  result  from  conditions  of  weakness 
or  deficiency  in  them,  as,  for  instance,  the  ordinary  spectre 
seal  by  most  persons  in  a  state  of  feverish  exhaustion  from 
the  visions  of  over-excited  religious  or  poetical  fancy.  In  all 
cases  when  it  is  involuntary,  the  vision  or  imagination  may 
be  considered  as  morbid  (unless  admitted  to  be  supematiural) ; 
but  even  on  the  simplest  principles  of  physical  investigation 
the  visions  of  St.  Paul  or  St.  Anthony  are  not  to  be  classed 
with  those  of  common  delirium,  and  still  less  the  powers 

^  r8«e  Lockhait's  Xi/ir  qf  SooU,  ch.  Ixxjc,  wbare  Soott't  walks  with  Turner  are 
deieru>ed.] 
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which  can  be  summoned  at  will,  and  directed  to  chosoi  objects, 
with  those  which  enslave  the  conscience,  and  resist  the  reason, 
of  their  possessor.^ 

4.  I  scarcely  now  remember  how  far  through  a  true  s^ise 
of  my  inability  at  that  time  to  deal  with  them  adequately,  or 
how  far  through  imperfect  sense  of  their  importance,  all  these 
subjects  of  inquiry  have  been  waived  in  the  following  essay, 
but  I  felicitate  the  reader  on  the  n^lect  of  which  I  am 
nevertheless  myself  ashamed ;  and  believe  that  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  are  safer  in  their  narrowness  than  they  could 
have  been  m  pretending  to  include  the  total  field  of  in- 
vestigation. 

The  reader  must  therefore  remember  throughout  that  the 
"  Imagination  *'  spoken  of  is  meant  only  to  include  the  healthy, 
voluntary,  and  necessary  action  of  the  highest  powers  of  the 
human  mind  on  subjects  properly  demanding  and  justifying 
their  exertion ;  ^  and  that,  without  adopting,  if  he  think  them 
inaccurate,  the  terms  I  have  used  for  any  special  kind  of 
them,  he  may  yet  be  helped,  by  the  analysis  I  have  given,  to 
follow  with  more  pleasurable  interest  the  various  operations  of 
constructive  or  inventive  genius  on  liie  common  material  of 
the  external  world. 

^  [With  the  distinctions  here  drawn  between  morbid  and  healthy  action  of  the 
imagination,  should  be  compared  Fort  davigera.  Letter  88  (Feb.  8,  1880),  where 
Raskin  emphasiBes  ^^the  precise  and  sharp  distinction  between  the  state  of  morUd 
inflammation  of  brain  which  gives  rise  to  ndse  vision"  and  ^^the  not  morbid,  however 
dangerous,  states  of  more  or  less  excited  temper,  and  too  much  quickened  thought" 
Compare  tAso,  for  the  healthy  exercise  of  the  imagination  in  seeing  visions  and  painting 
or  describing  them  ^^  iix>m  the  life/'  Deucalion  (chapter  entitled  '*  Revision^"  §  18)  and 
Lectures  on  Art,  §§  45^  46.    See  abo  below,  Ruskin  s  remarlu  on  Bunyan,  p.  349  n.] 

s  [See  Pleasures  of  England,  '^The  Pleasures  of  Fancy/'  §  89,  where  Ruskin  quotes 
this  passage  and  explains  that  it  means  ''  that  all  healthy  minds  possess  imagination, 
and  use  it  at  will,  under  fixed  laws  of  truthfiil  perception  and  memory."  Compare 
Deucalion,  ii.  ch.  L,  where  Ruskin  gives  an  example  to  ''show  you  in  a  moment  what 
long  chapters  of  Modem  Painters  were  written  to  explain, — how  the  real  fiiculty  of 
imagination  is  always  true,  and  goes  straight  to  its  mark ;  but  people  with  no  imagi- 
nation are  always  false,  and  blunder  or  drivel  about  their  mark.'  Ruskin's  chapter  on 
the  Imagination  may  appropriately  be  compared  with  Lamb's  essay  on  the  ''Sanity 
of  True  Genius,"  where  many  of  the  same  points  are  made— e.^.  "The  true  poet 
dreams  being  awake.  He  is  not  possessed  by  ms  subject  but  has  dominion  over  tt  . . . 
From  beyond  the  scope  of  Nature  if  he  summon  possible  existences,  he  subjugates 
them  to  the  law  of  her  consistency.  •  .  .  Herein  the  great  and  little  wits  are  dif- 
ferenced ;  ^at  if  the  latter  wander  ever  so  little  from  nature  or  actual  existence, 
thev  lose  themselves  and  their  readers.  Their  phantoms  are  lawless ;  their  visions 
nightmares.'^ 
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CHAPTER  I 

OF  THE  THREE  FORMS  OF  IMAGINATION 

We    have   hitherto   been    exclusively   occupied   with   those 
sources  of  pleasure  which  exist  in  the  external  §i,AparH(a 
creation,  and  which  in  any  faithful  copy  of  it  e^tmnatim 
must  to  a  certain  extent  exist  also.  ^^i^JLum  u 

These  sources  of  beauty,  however,  are  not  pre-  '^  ^  attempted. 
sented  by  any  very  great  work  of  art  in  a  form  of  pure  tran- 
script. They  invariably  receive  the  reflection  of  the  mind 
\mder  whose  influence  "^  they  have  passed,  and  are  modified 
or  coloured  by  its  image. 

This  modification  is  the  Work  of  Imagination. 

As,  in  the  course  of  our  succeeding  investigation,  we  shall 
be  called  upon  constantly  to  compare  sources  of  beauty  exist- 
ing in  natiu*e  with  the  images  of  them  received  by  the  human 
mind,  it  is  very  necessary  for  us  shortly  to  review  the  con- 
ditions and  limits  of  the  Imaginative  faculty,  and  to  ascer- 
tain by  what  tests  we  may  distinguish  its  sane,  healthy,  and 
profitable  operation,  from  that  which  is  erratic,  diseased,  and 
dangerous. 

It  is  neither  desirable  nor  possible  here  to  examine  or 
illustrate  in  full  the  essence  of  this  mighty  faculty.  Such 
an  examination  would  require  a  review  of  the  whole  field 
of  literature,  and  would  alone  demand  a  volume,  t  Our 
present  task  is  not  to  explain  or  exhibit  full  portraiture  of 
this  function  of  the  mind  in  all  its  relations,  but  only  to  ob- 
tain some  certain  tests  by  which  we  may  determine  whether 

*  In  the  old  editions, ''  shadow."  I  change  to  '^  influence,"  because  it  is 
not  the  proper  work  of  intellect  to  cast  shadows  on  what  it  observes.     [188S.] 

t  "Many  and  many  volumes,"  I  should  have  said.  It  had,  altogether, 
more  than  a  volume  to  itself,  as  it  was, — scattered  through  five  of  the  old 
edition^ — and  was  then  not  half  analyzed.     [1883.1 
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it  be  very  Imagination  or  not,  and  unmask  all  impersonations 
of  it ;  and  this  chiefly  with  respect  to  art,  for  in  literature  the 
faculty  takes  a  thousand  forms  according  to  the  matter  it  has 
to  treat,  and  becomes  like  the  princess  of  the  Arabian  tale, 
sword,  eagle,  or  fire,  according  to  the  war  it  wages  ;^  some- 
times piercing,  sometimes  soaring,  sometimes  illumining,  re- 
taining no  image  of  itself,  except  its  supernatural  power ;  so 
that  I  shall  content  myself  with  tracing  that  particular  form 
of  it,  and  unveiling  those  imitations  of  it  only,  which  are  to 
be  found,  or  feared,  in  painting,  referring  to  other  creations 
of  mind  only  for  illustration. 

Unfortunately,  the  works  of  metaphysicians  will  afford  us 
^2.  The  works  ^  *^^  "^^*  interesting  inquiry,  no  aid  whatsoever. 
ofthe  Meton  They  who  are  constantly  endeavouring  to  fetthom 
^^^i^  and  explain  the  essence  of  the  faculties  of  mind, 
retpect  to  thu  are  surc,  in  the  end,  to  lose  sight  of  all  that  cannot 
facuUy.  y^  explained  (though  it  may  be  defined  and  felt) ; 

and  because,  as  I  shall  presently  show,  the  essence  of  the 
Imaginative  faculty  is  utterly  mysterious  and  inexplicable^ 
and  to  be  recognized  in  its  results  only,  or  in  the  negative 
results  of  its  absence,  the  metaphysicians,  as  far  as  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  their  works,  miss  it  altogether,  and  never  reach 
higher  than  a  definition  of  Fancy  by  a  Mse  name. 

What  I  understand  by  fancy  will  presently  appear:  not 
that  I  contend  for  nomenclature,  but  only  for  distinction 
between  two  mental  faculties,  by  whatever  name  they  be 
called;  one  the  source  of  all  that  is  great  in  the  poetic 
arts,  the  other  merely  decorative  and  entertaining ;  but  which 
are  often  confounded  together,  and  which  have  so  much  in 
common  as  to  render  strict  definition  of  either  difficult. 

Dugald  Stewart's  meagre  definition  may  serve  us  for  a 
§  a  D.  Slew-  starting  point.  "  Imagination,"  he  says,  "  includes 
areidqfinUionj  Conception  or  simple  apprehension,  which  enables 
howtnadequate.  ^  ^  ^^^^  ^  notiou  of  tibiosc  fonucr  objccts  of  per- 
ception or  of  knowledge,  out  of  which  we  are  to  make  a 

^  [The  reference  is  to  the  ttorjr  of  the  Second  Royal  Mendiceiit,  eh.  iiL  of  Tbe 
Aratnan  NighU  (Lane's  edition)  \ 
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selection;  abstractdcxi,  which  separates  the  selected  materials 
from  the  qualities  and  circumstances  which  are  connected  with 
them  in  nature;  and  judgment  or  taste,  which  selects  the 
materials  and  directs  their  combination.  To  these  powers 
we  may  add  that  particular  habit  of  association  to  which  I 
fomierly  gave  the  name  of  Fancy ;  as  it  is  this  which  presents 
to  our  chmce  all  the  different  materials  ^ich  are  subservient 
to  the  efforts  of  imagination,  and  which  may  tharefore  be  con- 
sidered as  forming  the  ground-wrak  of  poetical  genius."  ^ 

(By  Fancy  in  this  passage,  we  find  on  referring  to  the 
chapter  treating  of  it,  that  nothing  rmyre  is  meant  than  the 
rapid  occurrence  of  ideas  of  sense  to  the  mind.) 

Now,  in  this  definition,  the  very  point  and  purpose  of  all 
the  inquiry  is  missed.  We  are  told  that  judgment  or  taste 
"directs  the  combination."  In  order  that  anything  may  be 
directed,  an  end  must  be  previously  determined ;  what  is  the 
&culfy  that  determines  this  end?  and  of  what  frame  and 
make,  how  boned  and  fleshed,  how  conceived  or  seen,  is  the 
end  itself?  Bare  judgment  or  taste,  cannot  approve  of  what 
has  no  existence ;  and  yet  by  Dugald  Stewart's  definition  we 
are  left  to  their  catering  among  a  host  of  conceptions,  to  pro- 
duce a  combination  which,  as  they  work  for,  they  must  see 
and  approve  before  it  exists.  This  power  of  prophecy  is  the 
very  essence  of  the  whole  matter,  and  it  is  just  that  inex- 
pKcable  part  which  the  metaphysician  misses. 

As  might  be  expected  from  his  misunderstanding  of  the 
fecuhy  be  has  given  an  instance  entirely  nuga-    R^^Huin- 
tory.*    It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  Milton  a    stance  nuga- 
passage  in  which  less  power  of  imagination  was    '^^* 
shown,  than  the  description  of  Eden,  if ,  as  I  suppose,  this  be 

♦  He  continues  thus:  "To  illustrate  these  observations,  let  us  consider 
the  steps  bj  which  Milton  must  have  proceeded  in  creating  his  imaginary 
garden  of  Eden.  When  he  first  proposed  to  himself  that  su^ect  of  descrip- 
tion, it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  variety  of  the  most  striking  scenes 
which  he  had  seen,  crowded  into  his  mind.  The  association  of  ideas  sug- 
gested them,  and  the  power  of  conception  placed  each  of  them  before  him 
with  all  its  beauties  and  imperfections.     In  every  natural  scene,  if  we  destine 

^  [EhmenU  qfthe  Pkihsopky  qfthe  Human  Mind,  Part  i.  ch.  viii  ;  ed.  1843,  p.  267.] 

IV.  P 
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the  passage  meant,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  book,  where 
I  can  find  three  expressions  only  in  which  this  power  is 
shown ;  the  "  burnished  with  golden  rind,  hung  amiable,"  of 
the  Hesperian  fruit,  the  "  lays  forth  her  purple  grape"  of  the 
vine,  and  the  *^ fringed  bank  with  myrtle  crowned"  of  the 
lake :  *  and  these  are  not  what  Stewart  meant,  but  only  that 
accumulation  of  bowers,  groves,  lawns,  and  hillocks,  which 
is  not  imagination  at  all,  but  compositicm,  and  that  of  the 
commonest  kind.  Hence  if  we  take  any  passage  in  which 
there  is  real  imagination,  we  shall  find  Stewart's  hypothesis 
not  only  inefficient  and  obscure,  but  utterly  inapplicable. 
Take  one  or  two  at  random. 

§  5.  Vari4M9  "  On  the  other  side, 

ifulanees.  Incensed  with  indignation,  Satan  stood 

Unterrified,  and  like  a  comet  burned. 
That  fires  the  length  of  Ophiuchus  huge 
In  the  arctic  sky,  and  from  his  horrid  hair 
Shakes  pestilence  and  war." 

it  for  any  particular  purpose,  there  are  defects  and  redundancies,  which  art 
may  sometimes,  but  cannot  idways  correct.  But  the  power  of  Imagination  is 
unlimited.  She  can  create  and  annihilate,  and  dispose  at  pleasure,  her  woods, 
her  rocks,  and  her  rivers.  Milton,  accordingly,  would  not  copy  his  Eden 
from  any  one  scene,  but  would  select  from  each  the  features  which  were 
most  eminently  beautiful.  The  power  of  abstraction  enabled  him  to  nuke 
the  separation,  and  taste  directed  him  in  the  selection." 

*  I  ought  at  once  to  have  explained  here  what  I  meant,  myself,  by 
imagination ;  ^  and  how  these  three  words  gave  evidence  of  it  I  meant,  and 
always  do  mean  by  it,  primarily,  the  power  of  seeing  anything  we  describe  as 
if  it  were  real ;  so  that,  looking  at  it  as  we  describe  (or  paint),  points  may 
strike  us  which  will  give  a  vividness  to  the  description  that  would  not  have 
occurred  to  vague  memory,  or  been  easily  borrowed  from  the  expressions  of 
other  writers.  Any  ordinary  author  might  have  spoken  of  oranges  as  golden, 
of  grapes  as  purple,  or  of  a  bank  as  crowned  with  myrtle ;  but  the  conception 
is  much  more  distinct  and  forcible  which  catches  the  lustre  on  the  liimiDOOS 
rind,  feels  the  weight  of  cluster  in  bending  the  festooned  branches  to  the 
ground,  or  sees,  in  the  distance,  the  delicate  branches  becoming  a  fringe  at 
the  lake's  border.  On  the  contrary,  the  mere  collection  of  the  most  agree- 
able features  from  various  scenes  is  in  the  power  of  ordinary  industry,  and  is 
rather  the  folly  of  vulgar  minds  than  the  strength  of  distinguished  ones.  No 
intelligent  traveller  would  ask  a  landscape-painter  to  gather  for  him  into 
one  canvas  the  cascade  of  Temi,  the  lake  of  Nemi,  and  the  promontory  of 
Sestri.     [1883.] 

^  [Cf.  Raskin's  index  to  Fors  Clamgera  for  1871  and  1872,  #.  '' Imagination."] 
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(Note  that  the  word  incensed  is  to  be  taken  in  its  literal 
and  material  sense,  set  on  fire.)  What  taste  or  judgment  was 
it  that  directed  this  combination  ?  or  is  there  nothing  more 
than  taste  or  judgment  here  ? 

"  Ten  paces  huge 
He  back  recoiled ;  the  tenth  on  bended  knee 
His  massy  spear  upstaid ;  as  if  on  earth 
Winds  under  ground,  or  waters  f<Hrcing  way, 
Sidelong  had  pushed  a  mountain  from  hi*  seat. 
Half-sunk  wUh  all  his  pines,*' 

"  Together  both,  ere  the  high  lawns  appeared 
Uf^Ler  the  opening  eyelids  of  the  mom. 
We  drove  afield,  and  both  together  heard 
What  time  the  gray-fly  winds  her  suUry  horn." 

"  Missing  thee,  I  walk  unseen 
On  the  dry  smooth-shaven  green, 
To  behold  the  wandering  moon. 
Riding  near  her  highest  noon. 
Like  one  that  had  been  led  astray 
Through  the  heaven's  wide  pathless  way ; 
And  oft,  as  if  her  head  she  homed, 
Stooping  through  a  fleecy  cloud."  ^ 

It  is  evident  that  Stewart's  explanation  utterly  fails  in 
all  these  instances;  for  there  is  in  them  no  "combination" 
whatsoever,  but  a  particular  mode  of  regarding  the  qualities 
or  appearances  of  a  single  thing,  illustrated  and  conveyed 
to  us  by  the  image  of  another ;  and  the  act  of  imagination, 
observe,  is  not  the  selection  of  this  image,  but  the  mode  of 
r^arding  the  object. 

But  the  metaphysician's  definition  fails  yet  more  utterly, 
when  we  look  at  the  imagination  neither  as  regarding,  nor 
combining,  but  as  penetrating. 

"  My  gracious  silence,  hail ! 
Wouldst  thou  have  laugh'd,  had  I  come  coffin'd  home. 
That  weep'st  to  see  me  triumph  ?     Ah,  my  dear. 
Such  eyes  the  widows  in  Corioli  wear. 
And  mothers  that  lack  sons."  ^ 

^  [The  quotations  are  from  (1)  Paradise  Lost,  ii.  707 ;  (2)  Paradise  Lost,  vi.  Idd ; 
(3)  L^ekkts,  25  ;  (4)  //  Penseraso,  66.] 
'  [Ooriokmus,  Act  ii.  sc  i.] 
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How  did  Shakespeare  knauo  that  Virgilia  could  not  speak? 

This  kaowledge*  this  intuitive  and  peneteative  pw^e^oo, 
is  fitUl  one  of  the  forms,  the  highest,  of  imaginationt  but  there 
is  no  combination  of  images  here. 

We  find,  then,  that  the  Imagination  has  three  totaUy 
?6  The  three  ^^^stinct  functions.  It  combiucs,  and  by  com- 
operoHoMqfthe  buiation  cTcates  new  forms;  but  the  secret  prin- 
^^^^•*  ciple  of  this  combination  has  not  been  shown  by 
AMociaiwel  the  analysts.  Again,  it  treats,  or  regards,  boti 
^^^'^'^^^"'^P^^^'  the  simple  images  and  its  own  combinations  in 
peculiar  ways ;  and,  thirdly,  it  penetrates,  analyzes,  and  reaches 
truths  by  no  other  faculty  discoverable.  These  its  three 
functions,  I  i^aU  endeavour  to  illustrate,  but  not  in  this 
order:  the  most  logical  mode  of  treatment  would  be  to 
follow  the  order  in  which  commonly  the  mind  works;  that 
is,  penetrating  first,  combining  next,  and  treating  or  regard- 
ing, finally;  but  this  arrangement  would  be  inconvenient, 
because  the  acts  of  pen^xation  and  of  regard  are  so  closely 
connected,  and  so  like  in  their  relations  to  other  mental  acts, 
that  I  wish  to  examine  them  consecutively;  and  the  rather, 
because  th^  have  to  do  with  hi^er  subject  matter  than  the 
mere  act  of  comUnation,  whose  distinctive  nature,  that 
property  which  makes  it  imagination  and  not  composition, 
it  will,  I  think,  be  best  to  explain  at  siting  out,  as  we  easily 
may,  in  subjects  familiar  and  material.  I  shall  therefore 
examine  the  Imaginative  faculty  in  these  three  forms;  first, 
as  Combining  or  Associative ;  secondly,  as  Analytic  or  Pene- 
trative ;  thirdly,  as  R^ardant  or  Contemplative. 
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CHAPTER  II 

OF  IMAGINATION  ASSOaA'HVE 

In  (»der  to  render  our  inquiry  as  easy  as  possible^  we  idiall 
consider  the  dealing  of  the  Associative  imagination  §  i.  qft^mpk 
with  the  simplest  possible  matter, — ^that  is,  with  o^ncefUm. 
ccmceptions  of  material  things.     First,  therefore,  we  must 
define  tiie  nature  of  these  conceptions  themselves. 

After  beholding  and  examining  any  material  object,  our 
knowledge  respecting  it  exists  in  two  <Ufierent  forms.  Some 
fiicts  exist  in  the  brain  in  a  verbal  form,  as  known,  but  not 
conceived ;  as,  for  instance,  that  it  was  heavy  or  light,  that 
it  was  eight  inches  and  a  quarter  long,  etc.,  of  which  length 
we  cannot  have  accurate  conception,  but  only  such  a  con- 
ception as  might  attach  to  a  length  of  seven  inches  or  moe ; 
and  which  fact  we  may  recollect  without  any  conception  of 
tile  object  at  alL  Other  facts  respecting  it  exist  in  the  brain 
in  a  visible  form,  not  alwa3rs  visible,  but  visible  at  will,  as 
its  bring  of  such  a  colour,  or  having  such  and  such  a  com- 
plicated shape :  as  the  form  of  a  rose-bud  for  instance,  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  express  verbally,  neither  is  it  retained 
bjr  the  l»*ain  in  a  verbal  form,  but  a  visible  one:  that  is, 
when  we  wish  for  knowledge  of  its  form  for  immediate  use, 
we  summon  up  a  vision  or  image  of  the  thing;  we  do  not 
remember  it  in  words,  as  we  remember  the  fact  that  it  took 
so  many  days  to  blow,  or  that  it  was  gathered  at  such  and 
such  a  time. 

The  knowledge  of  things  retained  in  this  visible  form  is 
called  Conception  by  the  metaphysicians,  which  term  I  shall 
retain;  it  is  inaccurately  called  Imagination  by  Taylor,  in 
the  passage  quoted  by  Wordsworth  in  the  preface  to  his 
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poems ;  ^  not  but  that  the  term  Imagination  is  etymologically 
and  rightly  expressive  of  it,  but  we  want  that  tenn  for  a 
higher  faculty. 

There  are  many  questions  respecting  this  faculty  of  con- 
ception of  very  great  interest ;  such  as  the  exact 
n&ied wUh^^  amount  of  aid  that  verbal  knowledge  renders  to 
ve^knaw'  visible  knowledge  (as,  for  instance,  the  verbal 
knowledge  that  a  flower  has  five,  or  seven,  or  ten 
petals,  or  that  a  muscle  is  inserted  at  such  and  such  a  point 
of  the  bone,  aids  the  conception  of  the  flower  or  the  limb) ; 
and  again,  what  amount  of  aid  the  visible  knowledge  renders 
to  the  verbal ;  as,  for  instance,  whether  any  one,  being  asked 
a  question  about  some  animal  or  thing  which  instantly  and 
from  verbal  knowledge  he  cannot  answer,  may  have  such 
power  of  smnmoning  up  the  image  of  the  aninoial  or  thing 
as  to  ascertain  the  fact  by  actual  beholding  (which  I  do  not 
assert,  but  can  conceive  to  be  possible);  and  again,  what  is 
that  indefinite  and  subtle  character  of  the  conception  itself 
in  most  men,  which  admits  not  of  being  by  themselves  traced 
or  realized,  and  yet  is  a  sure  test  of  likeness  in  any  repre- 
sentation of  the  thing;  like  an  intaglio,  with  a  front  light 
on  it,  whose  lines  cannot  be  seen,  and  yet  they  will  fit  one 
definite  form  only,  and  that  accurately ;  these  and  many  other 
questions  it  is  irrelevant  at  present  to  determine,*  since  to 
forward  our  present  purpose,  it  will  be  well  to  suppose  the 
conception  aided  by  verbal  knowledge  to  be  absolutely  perfect; 
and  we  will  suppose  a  man  to  retain  such  clear  image  of  a 
large  number  of  the  material  things  he  has  seen,  as  to  be 
able  to  set .  down  any  of  them  on  paper,  with  perfect  fidelity 
and  absolute  memory  t  of  their  most  minute  features. 

In  thus  setting  them  down  on  paper,  he  works,  I  suppose, 

*  Compare  Chapter  IV.  of  this  Section. 

t  On  the  distinction  rightly  made  by  the  metaphysicians  between  con- 
ception absolute,  and  conception  accompanied  by  reference  to  past  time 
(or  memory),  it  is  of  no  use  here  to  insist 

^  [The  reference  is  to  the  I^^m^  to  the  edition  of  1816.  The  passage  there  cited 
from  W.  Taylor  (BrUUh  Syfumymt  DUcrimmated)  is :  '^  A  man  has  imagination  in 
proportion  as  he  can  distinctly  copy  in  idea  the  impressions  of  sense ;  it  is  the  £icuhf 
which  image9  within  the  mind  the  phenomena  of  sensation.'*] 
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exactly  as  he  would  work  from  nature,  only  copying  the 
remembered  image  in  his  mind,  instead  of  the  real  thing. 
He  is,  therefore,  still  nothing  more  than  a  copyist.  There 
is  no  exercise  of  imagination  in  this  whatsoever. 

But  over  these  images,  vivid  and  distinct  as  nature  herself, 
he  has  a  command  which  over  nature  he  has  not.  §  3.  ff^w  used 
He  can  summon  any  that  he  chooses;  and  if,  inoampoguum. 
therefore,  any  group  of  them  which  he  received  from  nature 
be  not  altogether  to  his  mind,  he  is  at  liberty  to  remove  some 
of  the  component  images,  and  others  foreign,  and  re-arrange 
the  whole. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that  he  has  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  forms  of  the  Aiguilles  Verte  and  Argentidre, 
and  of  the  great  glacier  between  them  at  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  valley  of  Chamonix.  The  forms  of  the  mountains 
please  him,  but  the  presence  of  the  glacier  suits  not  his 
purpose.  He  removes  the  glacier,  sets  the  mountains  further 
apart,  and  introduces  between  them  part  of  the  valley  of 
the  Rhone. 

This  is  composition,  and  is  what  Dugald  Stewart  mistook 
for  imagination,  in  the  kingdom  of  which  noble  faculty  it  has 
no  part  nor  lot 

The  essential  acts  of  Composition,  properly  so  called,  are 
the  following.  The  mind  which  desires  the  new  .  ^  character- 
feature  summons  up  before  it  those  images  which  tsticiycam' 
it  supposes  to  be  the  kind  wanted ;  of  these  it  f^^^****^ 
takes  the  one  which  it  supposes  to  be  fittest,  and  tries  it ;  if 
It  will  not  answer,  it  tries  another,  until  it  has  obtained  such 
an  association  as  pleases  it. 

In  this  operation,  if  it  be  of  little  sensibility,  it  regards 
only  the  absolute  beauty  or  value  of  the  images  brought 
before  it ;  and  takes  that  or  those  which  it  thinks  fairest  or 
most  interesting,  without  any  regard  to  their  sympathy  with 
those  for  whose  company  they  are  destined.  Of  this  kind  is 
all  vulgar  composition ;  the  **  Mulino*'  of  Claude,  described  in 
the  prdGace  to  the  First  Part,  being  a  characteristic  example.^ 

1  [See  VoL  III.  p.  41.1 
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If  the  mind  be  of  higher  feelipg,  it  will  look  to  the 
sympathy  or  contrast  of  the  features,  to  their  likestiess  or  dis- 
similarity :  it  will  take,  as  it  thinks  best,  features  resembling 
or  discordant ;  and  if,  when  it  has  put  them  together,  it  be 
not  satisfied,  it  will  repeat  the  process  on  the  features  them- 
selves, cutting  away  one  part  and  putting  in  anotiiar;  so 
working  more  and  more  delicately  down  to  the  lowest  details, 
imtil  by  dint  of  experiment,  of  repeated  trials  and  shiftings, 
and  constant  reference  to  principles  (as  that  two  lines  must 
not  mimic  one  another,  that  one  mass  must  not  be  equal  to 
another),  etc.,  it  has  mortised  together  a  satisfactory  result. 

This  process  will  be  more  and  more  rapid  and  effective, 
«  5.  What  ^  proportion  to  the  artist's  powers  of  conception 
poufen  are  im-  and  association,  these  in  their  turn  depending  on 
^^thet^  his  knowledge  and  experience.  The  distinctness 
functioM  qf  of  his  powcrs  of  conception  will  give  value,  pcrint, 
'^^^^'  and  truth  to  every  fragment  that  he  draws  from 

memoiy.  His  powers  of  association,  and  his  knowledge  of 
nature,  will  pour  out  before  him,  in  greater  or  less  number 
and  appositeness,  the  images  from  which  to  choose.  His 
experience  guides  him  to  quick  discernment  in  the  com- 
bination, when  made,  of  the  parts  that  are  offensive  and 
require  change. 

The  most  elevated  power  of  mind  of  all  these  is  that  of 
association,  by  which  images  apposite  or  resemblant,  or  of 
whatever  kind  wanted,  are  called  up  quickly  and  in  multi- 
tudes. When  this  power  is  very  brilliant,  it  is  called  Fancy ; 
not  that  this  is  the  only  meaning  of  the  word  Fancy ;  but  it 
is  the  meaning  of  it  in  relation  to  that  function  of  the  imagi- 
nation which  we  are  here  considering;  for  fancy  has  three 
functions ;  one  subordinate  to  each  of  the  three  functions  of 
the  imagination* 

Great  differences  of  power  are  manifested  among  artists  in 
this  respect ;  some  having  hosts  of  distinct  images  always  at 
their  command,  and  rapidly  discerning  resemblance  or  con- 
trast ;  others  having  few  images,  and  obscure,  at  their  disposal, 
nor  readily  governing  those  they  have. 
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Where  the  powers  of  fancy  are  very  brilliant,  the  picture 
becomes  highly  interesting ;  if  her  images  are  systematically 
and  rightly  combined,  and  truthfully  r^ulered,  it  will  become 
even  impressive  and  instructive ;  if  wittily  and  curiously  com- 
bined, it  will  be  captivating  and  entertainiiig. 

But  all  this  time  the  imagination  has  not  once  shown 
itself    All  this  (except  the  gift  of  fancy)  may  be  g  ^  j„^^^ 
taught ;  all  this  is  easily  comprehended  and  ana-  Hm  not  yet 
lyz^ ;  but  imagination  is  neitbn  to  be  taught,  nor  ^^^^ 
by  any  effcnrts  to  be  attained,  nor  by  any  acuteness  of  discern- 
ment dissected  or  analjrzed. 

It  has  been  said  that  in  composition  the  mind  can  only  take 
eogmaance  of  likeness  or  dissimilarity,  or  of  abstract  beauty, 
among  the  ideas  it  brings  together.  But  neither  likeness  nor 
dissimilarity  secures  harmony.  We  saw  in  the  Chapter  on 
Unity  that  likeness  destroyed  harmony  or  unity  of  member- 
ship;^ and  that  difference  did  not  necessarily  secure  it,  but 
only  that  particular  imperfection  in  each  of  the  harmonizing 
parts  which  can  only  be  supplied  by  its  fellow  part.  If,  there- 
fore, the  combination  made  is  to  be  harmonious,"^  the  artist 
must  induce  in  each  of  its  component  parts  (suppose  two  only, 
ffx  simplicity's  sake),  such  imperfection  as  that  the  other  shall 
put  it  right.  If  one  of  them  be  perfect  by  itself,  the  other 
will  be  an  excrescence.  Both  must  be  faulty  when  separate, 
and  each  corrected  by  the  presence  of  the  other.  If  he  can 
accomplish  this,  the  result  will  be  beautiful;  it  will  be  a 
whole,  an  organized  body  with  dependent  members; — ^he  is 
an  inventor.     If  not,  let  his  separate  features  be  as  beautiful, 

*  The  use  of  this  word  ought  to  have  shown  me  the  narrowness,  and,  if 
generalised,  the  fallacy  of  this  theory  of  imperfection.  Musicians,  indeed, 
speak  of  the  imperfection  of  chords,  without  certain  notes  required  for  their 
completion  or  resolution ;  but  the  separate  notes  in  either  melody  or  harmony 
are  not  themselves  faultful  or  painful.  The  theory  stated  in  the  text  applies 
in  music  only  to  the  use  of  discords  ;  and  in  painting  applies  but  vaguely  and 
doubtfully  to  anything.  Two  wrongs  do,  indeed,  in  pictures,  sometimes  make 
a  right :  but  it  is  much  more  likely  they  will  make  a  third  wrong  ;  and  the 
several  parts  of  a  beautiful  composition  may  often  be  as  lovely  as  the 
whole.     [1883.] 

1  [Sec  L  ch.  VL  §  4,  p.  96.] 
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as  apposite,  or  as  resemblant  as  they  may,  they  form  no 
whole.  They  are  two  members  glued  together.  He  is  only 
a  carpenter  and  joiner. 

Now,  the  conceivable  imperfections  of  any  single  feature 
are  infinite.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  fix 
turn  as^aHve  upon  a  form  of  imperfection  in  the  one,  and  try 
is  the  co-reia-  with  this  all  the  forms  of  imperfection  of  the  other 
of  ^perfect^"  until  one  fits ;  but  the  two  imperfections  must  be 
cc^nent       co-relativdy  and  simultaneously  conceived. 

This  is  Imagination,  properly  so  called;  ima- 
gination associative,  the  grandest  mechanical  power  that  the 
human  intelligence  possesses,  and  one  which  will  appear  more 
and  more  marvellous  the  longer  we  consider  it.  By  its 
operation,  two  ideas  are  chosen  out  of  an  infinite  mass  (for 
it  evidently  matters  not  whether  the  imperfections  be  con- 
ceived out  of  the  infinite  number  conceivable,  or  selected  out 
of  a  number  recollected),  two  ideas  which  are  separatdy 
wrong,  which  together  shall  be  right,  and  of  whose  unity, 
therefore,  the  idea  must  be  formed  at  the  instant  they  are 
seized,  as  it  is  only  in  that  unity  that  either  is  good,  and 
therefore  only  the  conception  of  that  unity  can  prompt  the 
preference.*  Now,  what  is  that  prophetic  action  of  mind, 
which  out  of  an  infinite  mass  of  things  that  cannot  be  tried 
together,  seizes,  at  the  same  instant,  two  that  are  fit  for  each 
other ;  together  right,  yet  each  disagreeable  alone  ? 

This  operation  of  mind,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  is  absolutely 
RQ^  Material    ij^^xplicablc,  but  there   is   something  like   it  in 

analogy  wUh       chcmistry.^ 

imaginaHan.  ,,  rpj^^  ^^^^^  ^^  sulphurfc  acid  on  mctalUc  zinc 

affords  an  instance  of  what  was  once  called  Disposing  Afiinity. 

*  This  anticipatory  preference  or  determination  takes  place  whether  the 
parts  to  be  combined  are  beautiful  or  ugly.  The  following  chemical  illustration 
is  not  inapt^  and  the  rest  of  the  chapter,  with  some  abatement  of  its  hyperbole, 
true.     [1883.] 

^  [See  Fdrs  Clavigera,  Letter  83  (1877)  :  ''Among  the  other  virtues  of  the  grent 
classic  masters,  this  of  enchanted  Design  is,  of  all,  the  least  visible  to  the  present 


that  the  chemist  of  to-day  denies."] 
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Zinc  decomposes  pure  water  at  common  temperatures  with 
extreme  slowness;  but  as  soon  as  sulphuric  acid  is  added, 
decomposition  of  the  water  takes  place  rapidly,  though  the 
acid  merely  imites  with  oxide  of  zinc.  The  former  explana- 
tion was,  that  the  affinity  of  the  acid  for  oxide  of  zinc  disposed 
the  metal  to  unite  with  oxygen,  and  thus  enabled  it  to  de- 
compose water;  that  is,  the  oxide  of  zinc  was  supposed  to 
{NToduce  an  effect  previous  to  its  existence.  The  obscurity 
of  this  explanation  arises  from  regarding  changes  as  con- 
secutive, which  are  in  reality  simultaneous.  There  is  no 
succession  in  the  process,  the  oxide  of  zinc  is  not  formed  pre- 
viously to  its  combination  with  the  acid,  but  at  the  same 
instant.  There  is,  as  it  were,  but  one  chemical  change,  which 
consists  in  the  combination,  at  one  and  the  same  moment,  of 
zinc  with  oxygen,  and  of  oxide  of  zinc  with  the  acid ;  and  this 
change  occurs  because  these  two  affinities,  acting  together, 
overcome  the  attraction  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  for  one 
another.**  * 

Now,  if  the  imaginative  artist  will  permit  us,  with  all 
deference,  to  represent  his  combining  intelligence  under  the 
figure  of  sulphuric  acid ;  and  if  we  suppose  the  fragment  of 
zinc  to  be  embarrassed  among  infinitely  numerous  fragments 
of  diverse  metals,  and  the  oxygen  dispersed  and  mingled  among 
gases  coimtless  and  indistinguishable;  we  shall  have  an  ex- 
cellent type,  in  material  things,  of  the  action  of  the  ima- 
gination on  the  immaterial.  Both  actions  are,  I  think, 
inexplicable ;  for,  however  simultaneous  the  chemical  changes 
naay  be,  yet  the  causing  power  is  the  affinity  of  the  acid  for 
what  has  no  existence.  It  is  neither  to  be  explained  how  that 
affinity  operates  on  atoms  imcombined,  nor  how  the  artist's 
desire  for  an  unconcdved  whole  prompts  him  to  the  selection 
of  necessary  divisions. 

This  operation  would  be  wonderful  enough,  if  §9.  The  grasp 
it  were  concerned  with  two  ideas  only.  But  a  anddtgnUyof 
powerfully  imaginative  mind  seizes  and  combines  ^'"^vw^'w"*- 

*  EiememU  of  ChemUiry,  by  the  late  Edward  Turner,  M.D.,  part  ii.  sec.  iv. 
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at  the  same  instant,  not  only  two,  but  all  the  unportant  kteas 
of  its  poem  or  picture ;  and  while  it  works  witii  any  one  cS 
them,  it  is  at  the  same  instant  working  with  and  modifying 
all  in  their  relations  to  it,  never  losing  sight  of  their  bearings 
on  each  other ;  as  the  motion  of  a  snake's  body  goes  through 
all  parts  at  once,  and  its  volition  acts  at  the  same  instant  in 
coik  that  go  contrary  ways. 

This  faculty  is  indeed  something  that  looks  as  if  man  were 
made  after  the  image  of  God.  It  is  inconceivable,  admirable, 
altogether  divine;  and  yet,  wonderful  as  it  may  seem,  it  is 
palpably  evicknt  that  no  less  an  operation  is  necessary  for  the 
production  of  any  great  work :  for,  by  the  definition  of  Unity 
of  Membership  (the  essential  characteristic  of  greatness),  not 
cmly  certain  couples  or  groups  of  parts,  but  aJl  the  parts  of  a 
noble  work  must  be  separately  imperfect;  each  must  imply, 
and  ask  for  all  the  rest,  and  the  glory  of  every  one  of  them 
must  consist  in  its  relation  to  the  rest ;  neither  while  so  much 
as  one  is  wanting  can  any  be  right.  And  it  is  evidently  im- 
possible to  conceive,  in  each  separate  feature,  a  certain  want 
or  wrongness  which  can  only  be  corrected  by  the  other  feat- 
ures of  the  picture  (not  by  one  or  two  merely,  but  by  all), 
unless,  together  with  the  want,  we  conceive  also  of  what  is 
wanted,  that  is,  of  all  the  rest  of  the  work  or  picture.  Hence 
Fuseli : — 

''Second  thoughts  are  admissible  in  painting  and  poetry 
only  as  dressers  of  the  first  conception ;  no  great  idea  was 
ever  formed  in  fragments." 

"  He  alone  can  conceive  and  compose,  who  sees  the  whole 
at  once  before  him."  ^ 

There  is,  however,  a  limit  to  the  power  of  all  human 
•     imagination.     When  the  relations  to  be  observed 
are  absolutely  necessary,  and  highly  complicated, 
the  mind  cannot  grasp  them ;  and  the  result  is  a  total  depriva- 
tion of  all  power  of  imagination  associative  in  such  matter. 
For  this  reason,  no  human  mind  has  ever  conceived  a  new 

1  [Aphorisms  71  and  72 ;  Life  and  WrUing^,  iii.  85.] 
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animal.^  For  as  it  is  evident  that  in  an  animal,  every  part 
implies  all  the  rest ;  that  is,  the  form  of  the  eye  involves  the 
form  of  the  brow  and  nose,  these  the  form  of  the  forehead 
and  lip,  these  of  the  head  and  chin,  and  so  on,  so  that  it  is 
physically  impossible  to  conceive  of  any  one  of  these  members, 
unless  we  conceive  the  relation  it  bears  to  the  whole  animal ; 
and  as  this  relation  is  necessary,  certain,  and  complicated, 
allowing  of  no  licence  or  inacciu*acy,  the  intellect  utterly  fails 
under  the  load,  and  is  reduced  to  mere  composition ;  putting 
the  bird's  wing  on  men's  shoulders,  or  half  the  human  body 
to  half  the  horse's,  in  doing  which  there  is  no  action  of 
imagination,  but  only  of  fietncy ;  though  in  the  treatment  and 
contemplation  of  the  compound  form  there  may  be  much 
imagination,  as  we  shall  presently  see.     (Chap.  III.  §  29.) 

The  matter,  therefore,  in  which  associative  imagination 
can  be  shown  is  that  which  admits  of  great  licence 
and  variety  of  arrangement,  and  in  which  a  certain  lu^^J^in 
amount  of  relation  only  is  required ;  as  especially  ^reatmeiu  qf 
in  the  elements  of  landscape  painting,  in  which  lUi^joiw.   lu 
best  it  may  be  illustrated.  JST"^  ^"*' 

When  an  unimaginative  painter  is  about  to 
draw  a  tree,  (and  we  will  suppose  him,  for  better  illustraticxi 
of  the  point  in  question,  to  have  good  feeling  and  correct 
knowlec^e  of  the  nature  of  trees,)  he  probably  lays  on  his 
paper  such  a  general  form  as  he  knows  to  be  characteristic 
of  the  tree  to  be  drawn^  and  such  as  he  believes  will  fall  in 
agreeably  with  the  other  masses  of  his  picture,  which  we  will 
suppose  partly  prepared.  When  this  form  is  set  down»  he 
assiu'edly  finds  it  has  done  something  he  did  not  intend  it  to 
do.  It  has  mimicked  some  prominent  line,  or  overpowered 
sc»ne  necessary  mass.  He  begins  pnming  and  changing,  and, 
after  several  experiments,  succeeds  in  obtaining  a  form  which 
does  no  material  mischief  to  any  other.    To  this  form  he 

*  Too  bold  a  negative;  yet  it  is  true  that  imagined  animals  are  nearly 
alwajTS  feebler  or  less  interesting  than  real  ones.  In  the  ^'  Voyage  of  Violet, 
Guy,  and  Lionel/'  the  Quangle-wangle  always  hides  its  head.     [1883.]  ^ 

^  [Kdward  Lear's  iVonietMe  Songt  tmd  StarieiJ] 
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proceeds   to   attach  a  trunk,  and,  working  probably  on    a 
received  notion  or  rule  (for  the  unimaginative^  painter  never 
works  without  a  principle)  that  tree  trunks  ought  to  lean  first 
one  way  and  then  the  other  as  they  go  up,  and  ought  not  to 
stand  under  the  middle  of  the  tree,  he  sketches  a  serpentine 
form  of  requisite  propriety ;  when  it  has  gone  up  far  enough, 
that  is,  till  it  looks  disagreeably  long,  he  will  begin  to  ramify 
it ;  and  if  there  be  another  tree  in  the  picture  with  two  large 
branches,  he  knows  that  this,  by  all  laws  of  composition,  ought 
to  have  three  or  four,  or  some  different  number ;  and  because 
he  knows  that  if  three  or  four  branches  start  from  the  same 
point  they  will  look  formal,  therefore  he  makes  them  start 
from  points  one  above  another;  and  because  equal  distances 
are  improper,  therefore  they  shall  start  at  unequal  distances. 
When  they  are  fairly  started,  he  knows  they  must  undulate 
or  go  backwards  and  forwards,  which  accordingly  he  makes 
them  do  at  random;  and  because  he  knows  that  all  forms 
ought  to  be  contrasted,  he  makes  one  bend  down  while  the 
other  three  go  up.    The  three  that  go  up  he  knows  must  not 
go  up  without  interfering  with  each  other,  and  so  he  makes 
two  of  them  cross.     He  thinks  it  also  proper  that  there  should 
be  variety  of  character  in  them ;  so  he  makes  the  one  that 
bends  down  graceful  and  flexible,  and,  of  the  two  that  cross, 
he  splinters  one  and  makes  a  stump  of  it.     He  repeats  the 
process  among  the  more   complicated  minor  boughs,   until 
coming  to  the  smallest,  he  thinks  farther  care  unnecessary, 
but  draws  them  freely,  and  by  chance.     Having  to  put  on  the 
foliage,  he  will  make  it  flow  properly  in  the  direction  of  the 
tree's  growth ;  he  will  make  iJl  tiie  extremities  gracefid ;  but 
will  be  tormented  by  finding  them  come  all  alike,  and  at  last 
will  be  obUged  to  spoil  a  number  of  them  altogether,  in  order 
to  obtain  opposition.     They  will  not,  however,  be  united  in 
this  their  spoliation,  but  will  remain  uncomfortably  separate 
and  individually  ill-tempered.     He  consoles  himself  by  the 
reflection  that  it  is  unnatural  for  all  of  them  to  be  equally 
perfect. 

^  [Misprinted  ^^inuiginative^^  in  ed.  1.] 
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Now,  I  suppose  that  through  the  whole  of  this  process,  he 
has  been  able  to  refer  to  his  definite  memory  or 
conception  of  nature  for  every  one  of  the  frag-  Irt/theM/e- 
ments  he  has  successively  added ;  that  the  details,  9^^  ^^^, 
colour,  fractiu'es,  insertions,  etc.,  of  his  boughs,  are  ""**''^  ^* 
all  either  actual  recollections  or  based  on  secure  knowledge 
of  the  tree  (and  herein  I  allow  far  more  than  is  commonly  the 
case  with  unimaginative  painters).  But,  as  far  as  the  process 
of  combination  is  concerned,  it  is  evident  that,  from  beginning 
to  end,  his  laws  have  been  his  safety,  and  his  plague  has  been 
his  liberty.  He  has  been  compelled  to  work  at  random  or 
under  the  guidance  of  feeling  only,  whenever  there  was  any- 
thing left  to  his  own  decision.  He  has  never  been  decided  in 
anjrthing  except  in  what  he  rrmst  or  miLst  not  do.  He  has 
walked  as  a  drunken  man  on  a  broad  road  ;  his  guides  are  the 
hedges;  and,  between  these  limits,  the  broader  the  way,  the 
more  difficult  his  progress.^ 

The  advance  of  the  imaginative  artist  is  precisely  the 
reverse  of  this.  He  owns  no  laws.  He  defies  ii^Arehy 
all  restraint,  and  cuts  down  all  hedges.  There  is  theimagimiHve 
nothing  within  the  limits  of  natural  possibility  that  ^ed.  Tchm 
he  dares  not  do,  or  that  he  allows  the  necessity  of  <if  ^^nagmatum. 
doing.  The  laws  of  nature  he  knows ;  these  are  to  him  no 
restraint.  They  are  his  own  nature.  All  other  laws  or  limits 
he  sets  at  utter  defiance ;  his  journey  is  over  an  untrodden  and 
pathless  plain.  But  he  sees  his  end  over  the  waste  from  the 
first,  and  goes  straight  at  it;  never  losing  sight  of  it,  nor 
throwing  away  a  step.  Nothing  can  stop  him,  nothing  turn 
him  aside ;  falcons  and  lynxes  are  of  slow  and  uncertain  sight 
compared  with  his.  He  saw  his  tree,  trunk,  boughs,  foliage 
and  all,  from  the  first  moment ;  not  only  the  tree,  but  the  sky 
behind  it ;  not  only  that  tree  or  sky,  but  all  the  other  great 
features  of  his  picture:  by  what  intense  power  of  instan- 
taneous selection  and  amalgamation  cannot  be  explained,  but 
by  this  it  may  be  proved  and  tested ;  that,  if  we  examine  the 

^  [£d.  1  ireads  more  colloquiallj  '^the  worse  he  gets  on."] 
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tree  of  the  unimaginative  painter,  we  shall  find  that  on  re- 
moving any  part  or  parts  of  it,  though  the  rest  will  indeed 
suffer,  as  being  deprived  of  the  proper  development  o£  a  tsee, 
and  as  involving  a  blank  space  that  wants  occupation,  yet  the 
portions  left  are  not  made  discordant  or  disagreeable.  They 
are  absolutely  and  in  themselves  as  valuable  as  they  can  be; 
every  stem  is  a  perfect  stem,  and  every  twig  a  graceful  twig, 
or  at  least  as  perfect  and  as  graceful  as  they  were  before  the 
removal  of  the  rest.  But  if  we  try  the  same  experiment  on 
the  imaginative  painter's  work,  and  break  off  the  merest  stem 
or  twig  of  it,  it  all  goes  to  pieces  like  a  Prince  Rupert's  drop.* 
There  is  not  so  muth  as  a  seed  of  it  but  it  lies  on  the  tree's 
life,  like  the  grain  upon  the  tongue  of  Chaucer's  sainted  child.* 
Take  it  away,  and  the  boughs  will  sing  to  us  no  longer.  All 
is  dead  and  cold. 

This,  then,  is  the  first  s^  of  the  presence  of  real  ima- 
gination as  opposed  to  composition.     But  here  is 
lumoumy  of     another  not  less  important. 

unn^muive  y\/^Q  hsLve  secn  that  as  each  part  is  selected  and 
fitted  by  the  unimaginative  painter,  he  renders  it, 
in  itself,  as  beautiful  as  he  is  able.  If  it  be  ugly  it  remains 
so ;  he  is  incapable  of  correcting  it  by  the  addition  of  another 
ugliness^  and  therefore  he  chooses  all  his  features  as  fair  as 
they  may  be  (at  least  if  his  object  be  beauty).  But  a  small 
jn'oportion  only  of  the  ideas  he  has  at  his  disposal  wiU  reach 
his  standard  of  absolute  beauty.  The  others  will  be  of  no  use 
to  him :  and  among  those  which  he  permits  himself  to  use, 
there  will  be  so  marked  a  family  likeness  that  he  will  be 
more  and  more  cramped,  as  his  pictmre  advances,  for  want 

♦  I  had  better  have  said  "  picturesqueness  "  or  ^'  individuality,"  than  ''ugli- 
ness "  ;  yet  the  gist  of  this  part  of  the  chapter  is  true.     [1883.] 

^  rDrops  of  molten  glass,  consolidatcid  by  fidling  into  water ;  in  shape  resembling 
tadpoles.    The  thick  end  mav  be  hammered  safely ;  but  if  the  smallest  portion  of  the 
thin  end  is  broken  off,  the  whole  flies  into  fine  dust.    These  toys,  if  not  inrented  by 
Prince  Rupert,  were  introduced  by  him  into  England.] 
«  \Th»  Prioresses  Tale,  1.  1862  :— 

''  Me  thoughte  she  leyde  a  greyn  vp-on  my  tonge. 
Wherefbr  I  singe,  and  singe  I  mot  oerte3m 
In  honour  of  that  blisful  mayden  free. 
Til  fro  my  tonge  of-taken  is  the  greyn. '^ 
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of  material,  and  tormented  by  multipl3dng  resemblances,  un- 
less disguised  by  some  artifice  of  light  and  shade  or  other 
forced  difference ;  and  with  all  the  differences  he  can  imagine, 
his  tree  will  yet  show  a  sameness  and  sickening  repetition  in 
all  its  parts,  and  all  his  trees  will  be  like  one  another,  except 
so  far  as  one  leans  east  and  another  west,  one  is  broadest  at 
the  top  and  another  at  the  bottom:  while  through  all  this 
msipid  repetition,  the  means  by  which  he  forces  contrast^ 
dark  boughs  opposed  to  light,  rugged  to  smooth,  etc.,  will  be 
painfully  evident,  to  the  utter  destruction  of  all  dignity  and 
lepose.     The  imaginative  work  is  necessarily  the  absolute 
opposite  of  all  this.    As  all  its  parts  are  imperfect,  « ^^  imagina- 
and  as  there  is  an  unlimited  supply  of  imperfection  Hon  never  re- 
(for  the  ways  in  which  things  may  be  wrong  are  ^'^^  ^^'^' 
infinite),  the  imagination  is  never  at  a  loss,  nor  ever  likely  to 
repeat  itself;  nothing  comes  amiss  to  it ;  but  whatever  rude 
matter  it  receives,  it  instantly  so  arranges  that  it  comes  right ; 
all  things  fall  into  their  place,  and  appear  in  that  place  perfect, 
usefid,  and  evidently  not  to  be  spared ;  so  that  of  its  com- 
Imiations  there  is  endless  variety,  and  every  intractable  and 
seemingly  imavailable  fragment  that  we  give  to  it,  is  instantly 
turned  to  some  brilliant  use,  and  made  the  nucleus  of  a  new 
group  of  glory ;  however  poor  or  conmion  the  gift,  it  will  be 
thankAil  for  it,  treasure  it  up,  and  pay  in  gold;  and  it  has 
that  life  in  it,  and  fire,  that  wherever  it  passes,  among  the 
dead  bones  and  dust  of  things,  behold!  a  shaking,  and  the 
bones  come  together  bone  to  his  bone. 

And  now  we  find  what  noble  sympathy  and  imity  there 
are  between  the  Imaginative  and  Theoretic  facul- 
ties.    Both  agree  in  this,  that  they  reject  nothing,  qftheimagina- 
and  are  thankful  for  all ;  but  the  Theoretic  faculty  f^f^^f 
takes  out  of  everything  that  which  is  beautiful, 
while  the  Imaginative  faculty  takes  hold  of  the  very  imperfec- 
tions which  the  Theoretic  rejects;  and,  by  means  of  these 
angles  and  roughnesses,  it  joints  and  bolts  the  separate  stones 
into  a  mighty  temple,  wherein  the  Theoretic  faculty,  in  its 
turn,  does  deepest  homage.     Thus  sympathetic  in  their  desires, 
IV.  a 
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haxmoniously  diverse  in  their  operatioD,  each  workiiig  for  the 
other  with  what  the  other  needs  not,  all  things  extoTial  to 
man  are  hy  one  or  other  turned  to  good. 

Now  we  have  hitherto^  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  ofq^osed 
ii  .»T  >r  vr  the  total  absence  of  imai;ination  to  the  pofeet 
HeMqfUs  presence  of  it,  m  ord^  to  make  the  dinesence 
manifestoHon.  ^^^^^^^,1  compofiition  and  imagioation  thoroughly 
mulerstood.  But  if  we  are  to  give  examples  of  dither  the 
want  or  the  presence  c^  the  Powee,  it  is  necessary  to  note  the 
eiscumstances  by  which  both  are  modified*  In  the  first  place, 
few  miists  of  any  standing  are  totally  devoid  of  this  faculty : 
some  small  measure  of  it  most  of  them  possess,  thou^  of  all 
the  forms  of  intellect^  this.  Mid  its  aster,  penetrative  hnaginar 
tion,  are  the  rarest  and  most  precious ;  but  few  painters  have 
reached  eminence  without  some  leaven  of  it ;  whether  it  can 
be  increased  by  practice  I  doubt.  On  the  other  hand,  fewer 
stiU  are  possessed  of  it  in  very  high  d^ee ;  and  even  with  the 
men  of  most  gigantic  powa*  in  this  respect,  of  whom,  I  think, 
Tintoret  stands  far  the  head,  there  are  evident  limiits  to  its 
exercise^  and  portions  to  be  found  in  their  wodcs  that  have  not 
been  included  in  the  original  grasp  of  them,  but  have  bem 
suggested  and  incorporated  during  their  progress,  or  added  in 
decoration;  and,  with  the  gi:eat  mass  of  painters^  there  aie 
frequent  flaws  and  failures  in  the  conception,  so  that  when 
they  intend  to  produce  a  perfect  work,  they  throw  tbdr 
thought  into  different  experimental  forms,  and  deeocate  it 
and  discipline  it  long  before  realizing  it,  so  that  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  mere  competition  in  the  most  imaginative 
works ;  and  a  grain  or.  two  of  imagination  comnumly  in  the 
most  ortrficiaL  And  again,  whatever  portions  of  a  picture  are 
taken  honestly  and  without  alteration  from  nature,  have,  so 
far  as  they  go,,  the  look  of  imagination,  because  all  that,  natuce 
does  is  imaginative,"^  that  is,,  p^fect  as  a  whole,  and  made 
up  oi  imperfect  features;  so  that  the  painter  of  the  meanest 

*  Nonsense^  again.  Imagination  is  the  name  of  a  hannui  Acuity,  not  of 
inanimate  power :  if  we  compare  them  on  equal  tenns,  there  is  plenty  of 
natural  scenery  which  is  stupid  and  ugly,  just  as  thefe  are  plenty  of  pictures 
that  are  so.     See  the  note  farther  on  at  page  246i     [18B5.] 
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imaginative  power  may  yet  do  grand  things,  if  he  will  keep 
to  strict  portraiture ;  and  it  would  be  well  if  all  artists  were 
to  endeavour  to  do  so,  for  if  they  have  imagination,  it  will 
force  its  way  in  spite  of  them,  and  show  itself  in  their  evwy 
stroke ;  and  if  not,  they  wiU  not  get  it  by  leaving  nature,  bcrt 
only  sink  into  nothingness. 

Keeping  these  points  in  view,  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
the  differrart  degrees  and  relations  of  the  imagina-  §  iq,  instance 
tion,  as  accompanied  with  more  or  less  feeling  or  oftAunse  <if 
desire  of  harmony,  vigour  of  conception,  or  con-  oaude,  Oaspar 
stancy  of  reference  to  truth.  Of  men  of  name,  ^«»»w^ 
perhaps  Claude  ^  is  the  best  instance  of  a  want  of  imagination, 
neariy  total,  borne  out  by  painful  but  untaught  study  of 
nature,  and  much  feelkfeg  for  abstract  beauty  of  form,  with 
none  whatever  for  harmony  of  expression.  In  Caspar  Pous^, 
We  have  the  same  want  of  imagination  disguised  by  more 
masculine  qualities  of  mind,  and  grander  reachings  after 
sympathy.  Thus,  in  the  Sacrifice  of  Isaac,  in  our  own 
Grfkry,*  the  spirit  of  the  composition  is  solemn  and  un- 
bidken ;  it  would  have  been  a  grand  picture  if  the  forms  of 
the  mass  of  fohage  on  the  right,  and  of  the  clouds  in  the 
centre,  had  not  been  hopelessly  unimaginative.  The  stormy 
wind  of  the  picture  of  Dido  and  iEneas  blows  loudly  through 
its  leaves ;  but  the  total  want  of  invention  in  the  cloud  forms 
bears  it  down  beyond  redemption.*  The  foreground  tree  of  the 
La  Riccia  (compare  Part  II.  Sec  VI.  Chap.  I.  §  6)  is  another 
characteristic  instance  of  absolute  nullity  of  imagination.^ 

In  Salvator,  the  imagination  is  vigorous,  the  «j^  lupre- 
composition  dexterous  and  clever,  as  in  the   St.  *«mj«.— aoiw- 
Jeiome  of  the  Brera  GaUery,  the  Diogenes  of  the  ^^^ 
Rtti,  and  the  pictures  of  the  Guadagni  Palace ;  *  TtHan, 
while  all  are  rendered  valueless  by  coarseness  of  ' 

feeling  and  habitual  non-reference  to  nature. 

^  [For  Raskin  on  Claude^  see  VoL  III.  p.  xxxiv.] 
«  Ko.  31.    See  Vol.  HI.  pp.  282,  332,  348,  376.] 

*  "No.  95.    See  VoL  III.  pp.  396,  409.] 

*  'No.9a    See  VoL  UL  pp.  277,  677.  688  ».] 

*  [There  is  no  picture  of  St.  Jerome  by  Salvator  Rosa  in  the  Brera ;  the  reference 
Js  presomablj  to  his  '^St  Paul  the  Hermit"  there.    The  ''Diogenes  of  the  Pitti"  is 
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All  the  landscape  of  Nicolo  Poussin  is  imaginatiye,^  but 
the  development  of  the  power  in  Tintoret  and  Titian  is  so 
unapproachably  intense  that  the  mind  miwillingly  rests  else- 
where. The  four  landscapes  which  occur  to  me  as  the  most 
magnificently  characteristic  are :  first,  the  Flight  into  Egypt, 
of  the  Scuola  di  San  Rocco  (Tintoret) ;  secondly,  the  Titian 
of  the  Camuccini  collection  at  Rome,  with  the  figures  by 
John  Bellini ;  thirdly,  Titian's  St.  Jerome,  in  the  Brera  Gallery 
at  Milan ;  and  fourthly,  the  S.  Pietro  Martire,^  which  I  name 
last  in  spite  of  its  importance,  because  there  is  something 
unmeaning  and  unworthy  of  Titian  about  the  undulation  of 
the  trunks,  and  the  upper  part  of  it  is  destroyed  by  the 
intrusion  of  some  dramatic  clouds  of  that  species  winch  I 
have  enough  described  in  our  former  examination  of  the 
Central  Cloud  Region,  §  18.' 

I  do  not  mean  to  set  these  four  works  above  the  rest  of 
the  landscape  of  these  masters;  I  name  them  only  because 
the  landscape  is  in  them  prominent  and  characteristic.  It 
would  be  well  to  compare  with  them  the  other  backgrounds 
of  Tintoret  in  the  Scuola,  especially  that  of  the  Temptation 

No.  475,  commonlj  known  as  ''The  School  of  Philoeophen " — a  landscape  with 
Diogenes  throwing  away  his  drinking-cup.    Ruskin  thus  descrihes  it  in  his  1845  note- 

''  Although  this  picture  wants  breadth,  it  would  jet  be  an  interesting  and 
valuable  one  if  we  could  get  rid  of  the  philosophers,  but  these  would  pollute 
the  loveliest  landscape.  (Diogenes  is  a  true  Salvator  conception  :  St  Giltt'i 
all  overj).  It  is,  however,  on  the  whole,  perhaps  the  beet  Salvator  in  the 
Pitti ;  tne  distance  is  more  inventive  tlum  usuat— city  on  hill,  winding  lake 
and  bold  mountains — the  colour  glowing,  and  the  trees  well  studied." 
For  the  Salvators  in  the  Guadagni  Palace,  see  preceding  volume,  p.  582,  and  below,  ch. 
iiL  §  18  n.l 

i  Pee  Vol.  IIL  p.  268.] 

*  [Tmtorefs  "Flight  into  Egypt"  is  described  below,  ch.  iiL  §  22,  p.  274.  ''The 
Titian  of  the  Camuccini  collection,  etc./'  is  the ''  Feast  of  the  Gods^'  (or  ^  Bacchanal"), 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  at  Alnwick  Castle.  It  forms  one 
of  the  series  of  four  mythological  landscapes  painted  for  Duke  Alfonso  of  Ferrara,  of 
which  the  '*  Bacchus  and  Ariadne"  in  the  National  Gallery  is  another.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  been  left  incomplete  by  Bellini  and  finished  by  Titian  with  a  landscape  borrowed 
from  his  native  Cadore.  The  share  of  Bellini  and  Titian  respectively  in  the  work  is, 
however,  a  subject  of  much  debate  (see,  e.g.,  The  Earlier  Work  pf  THkaiy  by  Claode 
Phillips,  1897>  pp.  66-69).  An  outline  of  the  picture  will  be  found  at  voL  i.  p.  313 
(ed.  1887)  of  Kugler's  ItaiMn  SchooU  qf  Painting,  For  the  St  Jerome,  tf.  preceding 
volume,  pp.  181-182 ;  below,  §  19 ;  and  Modem  Painters,  vol  iv.  ch.  zz.  §  16,  vol  ▼. 
pt.  vi.  ch.  viii.  §  13.  For  the  S.  I^etro  Martire,  see  preceding  volume,  p.  28.] 
»  [VoL  i  pt  ii  sec.  iii  ch.  iiL    VoL  III.  p.  379,  of  this  edition.] 
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ttid  the  Agony  in  the  Garden,  and  the  landscape  of  the  two 
large  pictures  in  the  Church  of  La  Madonna  dell'  Orto.^ 

But  for  immediate  and  close  illustration,  it  is  perhaps  best 
to  refer  to  a  work  more  accessible,  the  Cephalus    §  20.  And 
And  Procris  of  Turner  in  the  Liber  Studiorum.*    ^rner. 
I  know  of  no  landscape  more  purely  or  magnificently  ima- 
ginative, or  bearing  more  distinct  evidence  of  the  relative  and 
simultaneous  conception  of  the  parts.    Let  the  reader  first 
cover  with  his  hand  the  two  trunks  that  rise  against  the  sky 
on  the  right,  and  ask  himself  how  any  termination  of  the 
central  mass  so  n^y  as  the  straight  trunk  which  he  will  then 
painfully  see,  could  have  been  conceived  or  admitted  without 
nmuUaneous  conception  of  the  trunks  he  has  taken  away  on 
the  right  ?    Let  him  again  conceal  the  whole  central  mass, 
and  leave  these  two  only,  and  again  ask  himself  whether 
anything  so  ugly  as  that  bare  trunk  in  the  shape  of  a  Y, 
could  have  been  admitted  without  reference  to  the  central 
mass?    Then  let  him  remove  from  this  trunk  its  two  arms, 
and  try  the  effect;  let  him  again  remove  the  single  trunk 
on  the  extreme  right ;  then  let  him  try  the  third  trunk  with- 
out the   excrescence  at  the  bottom  of  it;  finally,  let  him 
conceal  the  fourth  trunk  from  the  right,  with  the  slender 
boughs  at  the  top:  he  will  fiind,  in  each  case,  that  he  has 
destroyed  a  featiu*e  on  which  everything  else  depends;  and 
if  pnxrf  be  required  of  the  vital  power  of  still  smaller  features, 
let  him  remove  the  sunbeam  that  comes  through  beneath  the 
fiiint  mass  of  trees  on  the  hill  in  the  distance.^ 

It  is  useless  to  enter  into  farther  particulars;  the  reader 
may  be  left  to  his  own  close  examination  of  this  and  of  the 

*  This  raj  of  light,  however,  has  an  imaginative  power  of  another  kind, 
presently  to  be  spoken  of.    Compare  Chap.  IV.  §  18. 


tiro 


1  [For  the  **  Temptation/'  see  below^  ch.  ill  §  28  n.^  ch.  v.  §  7  n.,  pp.  285. 319.  The 
JMO  larffe  pictures  m  S.  Maria  delP  Orto  are  ''The  Last  Judgment^  (see  below, 
ch.  liL  f  23-24)  and  ''The  Worship  of  the  Golden  Calf  (see  below^  ch.  iv.  §  17>  and 
M§iem  PahUen,  voL  iv.  ch.  iv.  §  2  n.^    See  also  above^  Introduction^  p.  xxxvL] 

s  [Engraved  and  further  discussed  in  Lectures  on  LamUcape,  §§  94-96.  See  also 
preceding  volume^  pp.  586,  595  n. ;  below,  ch.  iv.  §  18,  and  Epilogue,  §  9 ;  and  Modem 
Famtere,  vol  iii.  ch.  xviii.  §  19,  vol.  v.  pt.  ix.  ch.  xL  §  29.] 
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other  works  of  Turner,  in  which  he  will  always  find  the 
associative  ima^ation  developed  in  the  most  profuse  and 
marvellous  modes ;  especially  in  the  drawing  of  foliage  and 
skies,  in  both  of  which  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  associa- 
tive power  may  best  be  tested  in  all  artists.  I  have,  however, 
confined  my  present  illustrations  chi^y  to  foliage,  because 
other  operations  of  the  imagination,  besides  the  associative, 
interfere  extensively  in  the  treatment  of  sky. 

There  remains  but  one  question  to  be  determined  rdating 
%  21  The  due    ^  *^  faculty ;  what  operation,  namely,  supposing 
JwmHw.  ^       it  possessed  in  high  degree,  it  has  or  ought  to  have 
fJ[^J^2^      in  the  artist's  treatment  of  natural  scenery  ? 
vMh  respect  I  havc  just  Said  that  nature  is  always  imagina- 

to  nature.  tivc,*  but  it  docs  uot  foUow  tJiat  her  imagination 
is  always  of  high  subject,  or  that  the  imagination  <^  all  the 
parts  is  of  a  like  and  sympathetic  kind ;  the  boughs  of  eveiy 
bramble  bush  are  imaginatively  arranged,  so  are  those  of  eveiy 
oak  and  cedar ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  there  is  imagina- 
tive sympathy  between  bramble  and  cedar*  There  are  few 
naturid  scenes  whose  harmonies  are  not  conceivably  improv- 
able either  by  banishment  of  some  discordant  point,  g£  by 
addition  of  some  S3m(ipathetic  one ;  it  constantly  happens  that 
there  is  a  profuseness  too  great  to  be  comprehended,  or  an 
inequality  in  the  pitch,  meaning,  and  intensity  of  different 
parts.  The  imagination  will  banish  all  that  is  extraneous; 
it  will  seize  out  of  the  many  threads  of  different  feeling  which 
nature  has  suffered  to  become  entangled,  one  only ;  and  where 
that  seems  thin  and  Ukely  to  break,  it  will  spin  it  stouter, 
and  in  doing  this,  it  never  knots,  but  weaves  in  the  new 
thread ;  so  that  all  its  work  looks  as  pure  and  true  as  nature 
itself,  and  cannot  be  guessed  from  it  but  by  its  exceeding 
simpUcity,  {known  firom  it,  it  cannot  be) ;  so  that  herein  we 

*  What  I  meant  by  this  twice  repeated  bit  of  nonsense,  was  a  fact  of  some 
interest,  had  it  been  better  explained, — ^namely^  that  almost  any  honest  study 
of  natund  grouping  will  look  inteUectually,  if  not  always  agreeably,  compofied,^ 
pnMrided  it  be  honest  throoghoat.     [1883.] 

1  [Sm  Vol  lU.  p.  xxL] 
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find  another  test  of  the  imaginative  work,  that  it  looks  always 
as  if  it  had  been  gathered  straight  from  nature,  whereas  the 
unimaginatiye  shows  its  joints  and  knots,  and  is  visibly  com- 
position. 

And  here,  then,  we  arrive  at  an  important  conclusion 
(though  one  somewhat  contrary  to  the  positions  §  22.  ne  sign 
commonly  held  on  the  subject),  namely,  that  if  oftmagiMiwe 
anything  looks  unnatural,  there  can  be  no  imagina-  appearawu:  of 
tion  in  it  (at  least  not  associative).     We  frequently  obwiute  truth. 
hear  works  that  have  no  truth  in  them  justified  or  elevated 
on  the  score  <rf  being  imaginative.     Let  it  be  understood  once 
for  all,  that  imagination  never  ddgns  to  touch  anything  but 
truth ;  and  though  it  does  not  follow  that  where  there  is  the 
appearance  of  truth,  there  has  been  imaginative  operation, 
of  this  we  may  be  assured,  that  where  there  is  appearance 
of  Msehood,  the  imagination  has  had  no  hand.* 

For  instance,  the  landscape  above  menti<med  of  Titian's 
St.  Jerome^  may,  for  aught  I  know,  be  a  pure  transcript 
of  a  rocky  slope  covered  with  chestnuts  among  his  native 
mountains.  It  has  all  the  look  of  a  sketch  from  nature ;  if 
it  be  not,  the*  imagination  developed  in  it  is  of  the  highest 
order ;  if  it  be,  the  imagination  has  only  acted  in  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  dark  sky,  of  the  shape  of  the  flakes  of  scdenm 
doud,  and  of  the  gleam  of  russet  light  along  the  distant 
ground,  f 

♦  Compare  Chap.  III.  §  SO** 


**  Untrue  again,  in  the  sweeping  negation :  riffht  only  in  the  general  con- 
nection of  wisely  inventive  with  closely  observant  nculty.     [188^.  J 

t  It  is  said  at  Venice  that  Titian  took  the  trees  of  the  S.  Pietro  Martire 
oat  of  his  garden  opposite  Murano.'  I  think  this  unlikely ;  there  is  something 
about  the  lower  trunks  that  has  a  taint  of  composition :  the  thought  of  the 
whole,  however,  is  thoroughly  fine.  The  backgrounds  of  the  frescoes  at  Padua 
are  also  very  characteristic,  and  the  well-known  woodcut  of  St.  Francis  re- 
ceiving the  stigmata*  one  of  the  mightiest  of  existing  landscape  thoughts ;  and 
yet  it  is  pure  portraiture  of  pine  and  Spanish  chestnut. 


^  [§  19  above,  p.  244.1 
«  [See  Vol.  III.  p.  170 
»  [See  Vol.  III.  p.  355 
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Again,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  the  two  nearest 
trunks  of  the  iEsaeus  and  Hesperie  of  the  Liber  Studiormn,^ 
especially  the  large  one  on  the  right  with  the  ivy,  have  been 
invented,  or  taken  straight  from  nature;  they  have  all  the 
look  of  accurate  portraiture.  I  can  hardly  imagine  anything 
so  perfect  to  have  been  obtained  except  from  the  real  thing ; 
but  we  know  that  the  imagination  must  have  begun  to  operate 
somewhere,  we  cannot  tell  where,  since  the  multitudinous 
harmonies  of  the  rest  of  the  picture  could  hardly  in  any  real 
scene  have  continued  so  inviolately  sweet 

The  final  tests,  therefore,  of  the  work  of  associative 
imagination  are,  its  intense  simplicity,  its  perfect  harmony, 
and  its  absolute  truth.  It  may  be  a  harmony,  majestic  or 
humble,  abrupt  or  prolonged,  but  it  is  always  a  governed 
and  perfect  whole ;  evidencing  in  all  its  relations  the  weight, 
prevalence,  and  universal  dominion  of  an  awfiil  inexplicable 
Power ;  a  chastising,  animating,  and  disposing  Mind.' 

1  [Engraved  and  farther  described  in  Lectures  on  Landecape,  §  93 ;  and  see  preceding 
volume^  pp.  240^  586^  and  Modem  PmtUere,  vol.  v.  pt  ix.  ch.  xi.  §  29.] 

'  [llie  MS.  reading  of  this  last  sentence  may  he  given  as  an  instance  of  Rusldn'f 
careful  revision^  which  was  also  in  most  cases  compression  :  ^'  It  may  be  a  harmony  of 
majesty  or  of  humility^  of  sorrow  or  of  cheerfulness^  but  it  is  always  a  governed  and 
perfect  whole;  and  in  its  government^  whether  it  be  a  work  of  art^  or  a  scene  of 
nature^  there  is  felt  the  weighty  prevalence,  and  universal  dominion  of  an  awful  and 
inexplicable  Power ;  a  chastising,  animating,  and  all-absorbing  mind."] 
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CHAPTER  III 

OF  IMAGINATION  PENETRATIVE 

Thus  fieu*  we  have  been  defining  that  combining  operation 
of  the  Imagination,  which  appears  to  be  in  a  sort 
mechanical,  yet  takes  place  in  the  same  inexplic-  $um^^r^ 
able  modes,  whatever  be  the  order  of  conception  ^^^^^^^TJ^' 
submitted  to  it,  though  I  choose  to  illustrate  it  combining,  but 
by  its  dealings  with  mere  matter  before  taking  ^^^^" 
cognizance    of  any  nobler   subjects  of  imagery. 
We  must  now  examine  the  dealing  of  the  Imagination  with 
its  separate  conceptions,  and  endeavour  to  understand,  not 
(mly  its  principles  of  selection,  but  its  modes  of  apprehension 
witli  respect  to  what  it  selects. 

When  Milton's  Satan  first  "rears  from  off  the  pool  his 
mighty  stature,"  the  image  of  leviathan  before  , 

suggested  not  being  yet  abandoned,  the  effect  on  IndVante't 
the  fire- wave  is    described  as  of  the  upheaved  ^^scripHim  qf 
monster  on  the  ocean-stream. 

"  On  each  hand  the  flames 
Driven  backward,  slope  their  pointed  spires,  and,  rolled 
In  billows,  leave  i'  the  midst  a  horrid  vale."  ^ 

And  then  follows  a  fiercely  restless  piece  of  volcanic  imagery : 

"  As  when  the  force 
Of  subterranean  wind  transports  a  hill 
Tom  from  Pelorus,  or  the  shattered  side 
Of  thundering  ^tna,  whose  combustible 
And  fuelled  entrails,  thence  conceiving  fire, 
Sublimed  with  mineral  fary,  aid  the  winds, 
And  leave  a  singed  bottom  all  involved 
With  stench  and  smoke :  such  resting  found  the  sole 
Of  unblest  feet" 


>  [Paradise  LoH,  i.  224.1 
249 
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Yet  I  think  all  this  is  too  far  detailed,  and  deals  too  much 
with  externals :  we  feel  rather  the  form  of  the  fire-waves  than 
their  fiuy;  we  walk  upon  them  too  securely;  and  the  fuel, 
sublimation,  smoke,  and  singeing  seem  to  me  images  only 
of  partial  combustion ;  they  vary  and  extend  the  conception, 
but  they  lower  the  thermometer.  Look  back,  if  you  will, 
and  add  to  the  description  the  glimrnering  of  Uie  livid  flames ; 
the  sulphurous  hail  and  red  lightning;  yet  all  together, 
however  they  overwhelm  us  with  horror,  fail  of  making  us 
thoroughly,  unendurably  hot.  The  essence  of  intense  flame 
has  not  he&a  given.    Now  hear  Dante: 

**  Feriami  1  Sole  in  su  1'  omero  destro, 
Che  gii  raggiando  tutto  1'  Occidente 
Mutmn  m  burner  atpetto  di  tUaitro. 
Ed  io  facea  con  rombra  piik  rovenie 
Parer  laJiammaJ*  ^ 

That  is  a  slight  touch ;  he  has  not  gone  to  ifitna  or  Peiorus 
for  fiiel ;  but  we  shall  not  soon  recover  from  it»  he  has  tak^ 
our  breath  away,  and  leaves  us  gasping.  No  smoke  nor 
woders  there.  Pure  white,  hurtling,  formless  flaate;  very 
fire-crystal,  we  cannot  make  spires  nor  waves  of  it,  nor  dhrid^ 
it,  nor  walk  on  it ;  there  is  no  question  about  singling  soles 
of  feet     It  is  lambent  annihilation. 

Such  is  always  the  mode  in  which  the  highest  imagina- 
§  3.  2%<j  imagi'  ^vc  faculty  scizcs  its  materials.  It  never  stops  at 
flf*^nAL  ^'^^^^  ^  ashes,  or  outward  images  of  any  land; 
ifw^mrmt  it  ploughs  them  all  aside,  and  plunges  into  the 
P^^*^'  very  central  fiery  heart ;  nothing  else  will  content 

its  spirituality;  whatever  semblances  and  various  outward 
shows  and  phases  its  subject  may  possess "^  go  for  nothing; 
it  gets  within  all  fence,  cuts  down  to  the  root,  and  drinks 

♦  Another  exemplary  course  of  hissing.     [1883.] 

*  [Purgatorio,  xxvi.  4.    Vrtj  translates  : — 

"  The  sun 
Now  all  thd  western  elime  irradiate  changed 
From  azure  tinct  to  white ;  and,  as  I  pasMd, 
My  passing  shadow  made  the  umber'd  flame 
Bum  ruddier/'] 
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the  vary  vital  sap  of  that  it  deals  with :  once  therein,  it  is  at 
liberty  to  throw  up  what  new  shoots  it  will,  so  always  that 
tiie  true  juice  and  sap  be  in  them,  and  to  prune  and  twist 
them  at  its  pleasure,  and  bring  them  to  fairer  fruit  than  grew 
on  the  old  ts'ee;  but  all  this  pruning  and  twistkig  is  work 
that  it  likes  not,  and  often  does  ill ;  its  function  and  gift  are 
the  getting  at  the  root,  its  nature  and  dignity  depend  on  its 
holding  things  always  by  the  heart.  Take  its  hand  from  oif 
the  beating  of  that,  and  it  will  prophesy  no  longer ;  it  \o€ks 
not  in  the  eyes,  it  judges  not  by  the  voice,  it  describes  not 
by  outward  features ;  all  that  it  affirms,  judges,  or  describes, 
it  affirms,  from  within.''^ 

It  may  seem  to  the  reader  that  I  am  incwrect  in  calling 
this  penetrating  possession-taking  faculty  Imagi- 
nation«  Be  it  so;  the  name  is  of  little  conse-  tuikveiyand^ 
quence ;  the  faculty  itself,  called  by  what  name  we  ^^^^^  reason^ 
will,  I  insist  i^n  as  the  highest  intellectual  powar  *^* 
of  man.  There  is  no  reasoning  in  it ;  it  works  not  by  algebra, 
nor  by  int^pral  calculus;  it  is  a  piercing  pholas-like^  mind's 
tongue,  that  works  and  tastes  into  the  very  rock  heart ;  no 
matter  what  be  the  subject  submitted  to  it,  substance  or 
^iiit ;  all  is  alike  divided  asunder,  joint  and  marrow,  what* 
ever  utmost  truth,  life,  principle  it  has,  laid  bare,  and  that 
which  has  no  truth,  life,  nor  principle,  dissipated  into  its 
original  smoke  at  a  touch.  The  whispers  at  men's  ears  k 
lifts  into  visible  angds.  Vials  that  have  lain  sealed  in  the 
deep  sea  a  tliousand  years  it  unseals,  and  brings  out  of 
th^n  Genii.* 

Every  great  conception  of  poet  or  painter  is  held  and 
treated  by  this  faculty.     Every  character  that  is  so  much  as 

*  The  reader  will  find  in  the  86th  paper  of  the  Guardian  some  interesting 
pdttsages  confirmatory  of  the  view  above  given  of  the  Imagination.' 

^  [Pholas,  a  sea^animal  of  the  molluscous  kind  that  makes  holes  in  stone.] 

*  \The  ArMan  NigkU,  ch.  ii.  (Lane's  edition).] 

'  [Nete  first  added  in  ed.  2.  Johnson  there  cites  the  verses  in  the  Book  of  Job^ 
beginning  '^Hast  thou  ffiven  the  horse  strength?  hast  thou  clothed  his  neck  with 
thander^  and  says :  '^  Whereas  the  claasical  poets  chiefly  endeavour  to  paint  the 
outward  figure^  lineaments  and  motions ;  the  sacred  poet  makes  all  the  beauties  to 
flow  from  an  inward  principle  in  the  creature  he  describes.'^ 
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touched  by  men  like  iEschylus,  Homar,  Dante,  or  Shakspeare, 
is  by  them  held  by  the  heart;  and  every  cirewnstanee  or 
sentence  of  their  being,  speaking,  or  seeming,  is  seized  by 
process  from  within,  and  is  referred  to  that  inner  secret  spring 
of  which  the  hold  is  never  lost  for  an  instant ;  so  that  every 
sentence,  as  it  has  been  thought  out  from  the  heart,  opens 
for  us  a  way  down  to  the  heart,  leads  us  to  the  centre,  and 
then  leaves  us  to  gather  what  more  we  may.  It  is  the  Open 
Sesame  of  a  huge,  obscure,  endless  cave,  with  inexhaustible 
treasure  of  pure  gold  scattered  in  it ;  ^  tlie  wandering  about 
and  gathering  the  pieces  may  be  left  to  any  of  us,  all  can 
accomplish  that ;  but  the  first  opening  of  that  invisible  door 
in  the  rock  is  of  the  imagination  only. 

Hence  there  is  in  every  word  set  down  by  the  imaginative 
mind  an  awfiil  under-current  of  meaning,  and  evidence  and 
8  5.  Signs  qfu  shadow  upon  it  of  the  deep  places  out  of  which 
in  language,  it  has  come.  It  is  often  obscurc,  often  half-told ; 
for  he  who  wrote  it,  in  his  dear  seeing  of  the  things  beneath, 
may  have  been  impatient  of  detailed  interpretation:  but,  if 
we  choose  to  dwell  upon  it  and  trace  it,  it  will  lead  us 
always  securely  back  to  that  metropolis  of  the  soul's  dominion 
from  which  we  may  follow  out  idl  the  ways  and  tracks  to 
its  farthest  coasts. 

I  think  the  "Quel  giomo  piii  non  vi  leggemmo  avante" 
of  Francesca  di  Rimini,  and  the  "He  has  no  children"'  of 
Macduff,*  are  as  fine  instances  as  can  be  given ;  but  the  sign 
and  mark  of  it  are  visible  on  every  line  of  the  four  great  men 
above  instanced. 

The  unimaginative  writer,  on  the  other  hand,  as  he  has 
§  6.  Absence  of  ^^^^^  pferccd  to  the  heart,  so  he  can  never  touch 
imaghuuhn,  it.  If  he  has  to  paint  a  passion,  he  remembers 
how  shown.  ^^  external  signs  of  it,  he  collects  expressions  of 
it  from  other  writers,  he  searches  for  similes,  he  composes, 
exaggerates,  heaps  term  on  term,  figure  on  figiu^e,  till  we 
groan  beneath  the  cold  disjointed  heap :  but  it  is  all  faggot 


;C£  Sesame  and  LUies,  %  60.1 

'''That  day  we  read  no  &rther^''  Infemo,  v.  138 ;  Macbeth,  Act  iv.  8C.  liL] 
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and  no  fire;  the  life  breath  is  not  in  it;  his  passion  has  the 
form  of  the  leviathan,  but  it  never  makes  the  deep  boil ;  he 
£fistens  ns  all  at  anchor  in  the  scaly  rind  of  it ;  our  sympathies 
remain  as  idle  as  a  painted  ship  upon  a  painted  ocean.^ 

And  that  virtue  of  originality  that  men  so  strain  after  is 
not  newness,  as  they  vainly  think  (there  is  nothing  new),  it  is 
(mly  genuineness;*  it  all  depends  on  this  single  glorious 
feculty  of  getting  to  the  spring  of  things  and  working  out 
firom  that ;  it  is  the  coolness,  and  clearness,  and  deliciousness 
of  the  water  fresh  from  the  foimtain  head,  opposed  to  the 
thick,  hot,  unrefireshing  drainage  from  other  men's  meadows. 

This  freshness,  however,  is  not  to  be  taken  for  an  infallible 
sign  of  imagination,  inasmuch  as  it  results  also  m^si^Min^ 
from  a  vivid  operation  of  fancy,  whose  parallel  between  imagi- 
function  to  this  division  of  the  imaginative  faculty  ^**^  ^"^ 

:x  •    L  J.     j*^-  '  V.  Fancy. 

it  is  here  necessary  to  distmguish. 

I  believe  it  will  be  foimd  that  the  entirely  unimaginative 
mind  sees  nothing  of  the  object  it  has  to  dwell  upon  or  de- 
scribe, and  is  therefore  utterly  unable,  as  it  is  blind  itself,  to 
set  anything  before  the  eyes  of  the  reader,  t 

The  fancy  sees  the  outside,  and  is  able  to  give  a  portrait  of 
the  outside,  clear,  brilliant,  and  full  of  detaiL| 

The  imagination  sees  the  heart  and  inner  nature,  and 
makes  them  felt,  but  is  often  obscure,  mysterious,  and  inter- 
rupted, in  its  giving  of  outer  detail. 

Take  an  instance.  A  writer  with  neither  imagination  nor 
fimcy,  describing  a  fair  lip,  does  not  see  it,  but  thinks  about 
it,  and  about  what  is  said  of  it,  and  calls  it  well  turned,  or 

*  Some  sense  in  this  bit  at  last !  The  six  pages  of  metaphor  which  we 
have  just  ^ne  through  mean^  in  all,  little  more  than  that  the  best  authors 
express  the  mind,  more  than  the  person  or  manners,  of  men  or  heroes.  I 
often  wish,  now,  they  were  a  little  more  communicative.  It  is  pleasant  to 
know  that  Pallas  had  blue  eyes  ;  but  I  think  Homer  might  have  also  told  us 
something  about  her  lips  and  chin.     [1883.] 

t  Compare  Arist.  Rhet,  iii.  II. 

I  For  the  distinction  between  fancy  and  simple  conception,  see  Chap. 
IV.  §3.     [P.  290.] 

^  [The  Ancient  Mariner;  the  words  are  quoted  also  in  the  preceding  volume, 
p.  524.] 
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rosy,  or  delicate,  or  lovely,  or  afflicts  us  with  some  otiicr 
quenching  and  chilling  epithet    Now  hear  Fancy  speak : 

'*  Her  lips  were  red^  and  one  was  thin. 
Compared  with  that  was  next  her  chin^ 
Some  bee  had  stnng  it  newly/'  ♦  ^ 

The  real,  red,  bright  being  of  the  Up  is  there  in  a  moment. 
But  it  is  ail  outside ;  no  expression  yet,  bo  mind.  Let  us  go 
a  step  farther  vntii  Warner,  of  Fair  Rosamond  struck  by 
Eleanor: 

"  With  that  she  dashed  her  on  the  Hps, 
So  dyed  double  red ; 
Hard  was  the  heart  that  gave  the  blow. 
Soft  were  those  lips  that  bled."  > 

The  tend^ness  of  mind  begins  to  mingle  with  the  out- 
side colour,  the  Imagination  is  seen  in  its  awakening.  Next 
Shelley: 

^*  Lamp  of  life,  thy  lips  are  burning 

Through  the  veil  that  seems  to  hide  them, 
As  the  reliant  lines  <^  morning 
Through  thin  clouds  ere  they  divide  them."  ' 

*  I  take  this  and  the  next  instance  from  Leigh  Hunt's  admirable  piece  of 
criticism,  "  Imagination  and  Fancy,"  which  ought  to  be  read  with  care^  and 
to  which,  though  somewhat  loosely  arranged,  I  may  veftr  fbi  all  tile  filling  up 
and  illustration  that  the  subject  requires.  With  respect  to  what  has  just  been 
said  respecting  want  of  imagination,  compare  his  criticism  of  Addison's  Cato, 
p.  28.  I  cannot,  however,  confirm  his  judgment,  nor  admit  his  selection  of 
instances,  among  painters :  he  has  looked  to  their  manner  only  and  habitual 
choice  of  subject,  without  feeling  their  power;  and  has  given  woric  to  the 
coarseness,  mindlessness,  and  eclecticism  of  Guido  and  the  Carracci,  which,  in 
its  poetical  demand  of  tenderness,  might  have  foiled  Pinturicchio,  of  dignity 
Leonardo,  and  of  colour  Giorgione> 

*  [Qaoted  from  Sir  John  Suckling  at  p.  35  of  Leigh  Hunt.] 
«  [Quoted  from  William  Warner  at  p.  7  of  Leigh  Hunt.] 

*  [Quoted  from  memory  from  Shelley^s  Prometheus  Unbound,  act  il.  sc  5 : — 

"  Child  of  light,  thy  limbs  are  burning 

Through  the  vest  that  seems  to  hide  them,"  etc. 

Mrs.  SheUe/s  (1839)  edition  reads  ''  Um"  for  ''  Umbs,"  but  "Lamp  of  life"  i»  a  con- 
fusion of  the  first  Hnes  of  the  first  and  last  verses  of  the  song.] 

*  [The  book  referred  to  is  Imagination  and  Fancy ;  or  Selectione  from  the  En^k 
Poete,  illustrative  qf  those  First  Requisites  of  their  Art,  By  Leigh  Hunt  (Smith,  Elder 
&  Co.,  1844.)    Of  Addison's  Cato  he  remarks  that  it  is  ftdl  of  those  commonplaces. 
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There  dawns  the  entire  soul  in  that  morning ;  yet  we  n^ay 
stop  if  we  choose  at  the  hnage  still  external,  at  the  crimson 
elouds.  The  ima^jination  is  contemplative  rather  than  pene- 
trative*    Last,  hear  Hamlet : 

"  Here  hung  those  lips  that  I  have  kissed,  I  know  not  how  oft.  Where  be 
yow  glbe»  n#w,  your  gambols,  yotir  songs,  your  flashes  of  merriment  that  were 
wont  to  set  the  table  on  a  roar  ?  " 

There  is  the  essence  of  lip,  and  the  full  power  of  the 
imagination. 

Again,  compare  Milton's  flowers  in  Lycidas  with  Perdita's. 
Ie  Milton  it  happens,  I  think,  generally,  and  in  the  case  before 
us  most  certainly,  that  the  imagination  is  mixed  and  broken 
with  fancy,  and  so  the  strength  of  the  imagery  is  part  of  ircm 
and  part  of  clay: 

'^  Bring-  the  rathe  primrose,  that  Ibrsaken  cKes^  Imagkuttitm. 

The  tufted  crow-toe  and  pale  jessamine.  Nugatory 

The  white  pink,  and  the  pansy  freaked  with  jet.  Fancy. 

The  glowing  violet,  Imagination, 

The  mask  rose,  and  the  well-attired  woodbine,  Famy,  rulgsK, 

With  cowslips  wan  that  hang  the  pensive  head.  Imagination, 

And  every  flower  that  sad  embroidery  wears."  MiLrai. 

Then  hear  Perdita : 

*'0  Proserpina, 
For  the  flawers  now,  that,  frighted,  thoulet'st  &U 
From  Dis's  waggon  !  daffodils. 
That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty ;  violets,  dim. 
But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes, 
Or  Cytherea's  breath ;  pale  primroses. 
That  die  unmarried,  ere  they  can  behold 
Bright  Phoebus  in  his  strength^  a  malady 
Moot  iaeideat  to  maids." 

Observe  how  the  imagination  in  these  last  Unes  goes  into 
the  very  inmost  soul  of  every  flower,  after  having  touched 

conventional  metaphors,  and  hackneyed  images  which  betray  the  absence  of  imagina- 
tion. Hunt  in  his  illustoBtive  ej^racts  from  Spenser,  wham  he  calls  ''the  poet  of  the 
painters,"  ''attached  to  each  of  the  pictures  iu  this  Spenser  Gallery  the  name  of  the 
painter  of  whose  genius  it  reminded  me.''  Some  of  the  most  beautiful  are  thus  oon« 
nected  with  the  names  of  the  Caracci  and  Guide] 
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them  all  at  first  with  that  heavenly  timidness,  the  shadow  of 
Proserpine's,  and  gilded  them  with  celestial  gathering,  and 
never  stops  on  their  spots,  or  their  bodily  shape ;  while  Milton 
sticks  in  the  stains  upon  them,  and  puts  us  off  with  that  un- 
happy £reak  of  jet  in  the  very  flower  that,  without  this  bit  of 
paper-staining,  would  have  been  the  most  precious  to  us  of  alL 
"  There  is  pansies,  that's  for  thoughts.''  ^ 

So,  I  believe,  it  will  be  found  throughout  the  operati<m  of 
the  fancy,  that  it  has  to  do  with  the  outsides  of 
hwinv^ed  things,*  and  is  content  therewith;  of  this  there 
wUh  imagina-  ^au  be  uo  doubt  in  such  passages  as  that  descrip- 
tion of  Mab  so  often  given  as  an  illustration  of  it,^ 
and  many  other  instances  will  be  found  in  Leigh  Hunt's  work 
already  referred  to.  Only  some  embarrassment  is  caused  by 
passages  in  which  Fancy  is  seizing  the  outward  signs  of 
emotion,  understanding  liiem  as  such,  and  yet,  in  pursuance 
of  her  proper  function,  taking  for  her  share,  and  for  that  which 
she  chooses  to  dwell  upon,  the  outside  sign  rather  than  the 
emotion.     Note  in  Macbeth  that  brilliant  instance : 

"  Where  the  Norwevan  banners  flout  the  sky, 
And  fan  our  people  cold." 

The  outward  shiver  and  coldness  of  fear  is  seized  on,  and 
irregularly  but  admirably  attributed  by  the  fency  to  the  drift 

*  As  I  said  before  [§  7]  if  anybody  likes  to  call  the  £uicy  of  outsides,  one 
faculty,  and  of  insides,  another,  he  may  do  as  he  pleases.  But  he  needn't 
unless  he  please.     [188d.] 


1  [Hamlet,  iv.  5.  Raskin's  close  study  of  Lycidas  is  familiar  to  readers  of  Segame 
and  Liiies,  The  first  lines  of  the  quotation  above  from  The  Winter'e  Tale  (iv.  4) 
were  taken  by  Ruskin  as  the  motto  for  his  book  on  flowers,  Proserpina.  C£  also 
Vol.  Ij.  158  n,] 

^  [The  description  of  Queen  Mab  and  her  equipage  in  Borneo  and  Juliet  (ActfL 
sc  iv.)— 

''  Her  waggon-spokes  made  of  long  spinners'  legs, 
The  cover  of  the  wings  of  grasshoppers. 
The  traces  of  the  sm^est  spider's  web. 
The  collars  of  the  moonshine's  watery  beams" — 

is  quoted  by  Leigh  Hunt  (/.c,  p.  83),  who  adds,  ^^This  is  Fancy  in  its  playful 
creativeness."] 
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of  the  banners.  Compare  Solomon's  Song,  where  the  imagi- 
nation stays  not  at  tiie  outside,  but  dwells  on  the  fearful 
emotion  itself : 

"  Who  is  she  that  looketh  forth  as  the  morning ;  fair  as  the  moon,  dear 
as  the  san,  and  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners  ?  " 

Now,  if  these  be  the  prevailing  characteristics  of  the  two 
fiunilties,  it  is  evident  that  certain  other  collateral  §  9.  pancff  u 
differ^ices  will  result  from  them.  Fancy,  as  she  '•^^  serUm$. 
stays  at  the  externals,  can  never  feel  She  is  one  of  the 
hardest-hearted  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  or  rather  one  of 
the  most  purely  and  simply  intellectuaL  She  cannot  be  made 
serious,"*^  no  edge-tools  but  she  will  play  with.  Whereas 
the  Imagination  is  in  aU  things  the  reverse.  She  cannot  be 
but  saious;  she  sees  too  far,  too  darkly,  too  solemnly,  too 
earnestly  ever  to  smile.  There  is  something  in  the  heart  of 
everjrthing,  if  we  can  reach  it,  that  we  shall  not  be  inclined  to 
laugh  at.^  And  thus  there  is  reciprocal  action  between  the 
intensity  of  moral  feeling  and  the  power  of  imagination ;  for, 
on  the  one  hand,  those  who  have  keenest  sympathy  are  those 
who  look  closest  and  pierce  deepest,  and  hold  securest ;  and  on 
the  other,  those  who  have  so  pierced  and  seen  the  melancholy 
deeps  of  things  are  filled  with  the  most  intense  passion  and 
gentlaiess  of  sympathy.  Hence,  I  suppose  that  the  powers 
of  the  imagination  may  always  be  tested  by  accompanying 
tenderness  of  emotion ;  and  thus,  as  Byron  said,*  there  is  no 
tenderness  like  Dante's,  neither  any  intensity  nor  seriousness 
like  his,  such  seriousness  that  it  is  incapable  of  perceiving  that 
which  is  commonplace  or  ridiculous,  but  fuses  all  down  into 

*  Fancy,  in  her  third  function,  may,  however,  become  serious,  and  gradually 
rise  into  imagination  in  doing  so.     Compare  Chap.  IV.  §  5  [p.  29i]. 

»  [Ed.  1  adds:— 

''The  mnfpt$uaif  ylkmrna  of  the  sea  is  on  its  surface,  not  in  the  deep. 
And  thus  ... 
See  for  this  phrase  from  M§chyhi9,  Vols.  II.  pp.  S6,  45 ;  III.  p.  673  n.] 

*  [^  Why,  there  is  gentleness  in  Dante  beyond  all  gentleness,  when  he  is  tender.'^ — 
Byron's  Diury,  Jan.  29, 1821  (Lettert  and  JaumaU  ed.  by  R.  £.  Prothero,  v.  194).] 

IV.  E 
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its  own  whitehot  fire.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  I  suppose 
^  10.  Want  of  th^  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^  action  of  imaginaticHi,  and  stop 
sen(nunes9,  tA<'  to  all  greatness  in  this  present  age  of  ours,  hi  its 
auhe  presmt  mean  and  shallow  love  of  jest ;  so  that  if  there  be 
^««*  in  any  good  and  lofty  work  a  flaw,  failing,  or 

undipped  vulnerable  part,  where  sarcasm  may  stick  or  stay,  it 
is  caught  at,  and  pointed  at,  and  buzzed  about,  and  fixed  upon, 
and  stung  into,  as  a  recent  wound  is  by  flies ;  ^  and  nothing  is 
ever  taken  seriously  or  as  it  was  meant,  but  always,  if  it  may 
be,  turned  the  wrong  way,  mid  misunderstood ;  and  while  this 
is  so,  there  is  not,  nor  cannot  be,  any  hope  of  achievement  of 
high  things ;  men  dare  not  open  their  hearts  to  us,  if  we  are 
to  broil  them  on  a  thorn-fire. 

This,  then,  is  one  essential  difference  between  irt agination 
8 11  imagina'  "^^  fwicy ;  and  another  is  like  it  and  resultant 
twn'ia quiet;  from  it,  that  the  imagination  being  at  the  heart 
Fancy,  reiOeei.  ^f  things,  poiscs  hersclf  there,  and  is  still,  quiet, 
and  brooding,  comprehending  all  around  li^  with  her  fixed 
look ;  but  the  fancy  staying  at  the  outside  of  things  cannot 
see  them  all  at  once ;  but  runs  hither  mid  thither,  and  round 
and  about  to  see  more  and  more,  bounding  merrily  fixHn  point 
to  point,  and  glittering  here  and  there,  but  necessarily  alMrays 
settling,  if  she  settle  at  all,  on  a  point  only,  never  embracing 
the  whole.  And  from  these  single  points  she  can  strike  out 
analogies  and  catch  resemblances,  which,  so  far  as  the  point 
she  looks  at  is  concerned,  are  true,  but  would  be  false,  if  she 
could  see  through  to  the  other  side.  This,  however,  she  cares 
not  to  do ;  the  poult  of  contact  is  oiough  for  her,  and  even 
if  there  be  a  gap  left  between  the  two  things  and  they  do  not 
quite  touch,  she  will  spring  from  one  to  the  other  like  an 
electric  spark,  and  be  seen  brightest  in  her  leaping. 

Now  these  differences  between  the  imagination  and  the 
fancy  hold :  not  only  in  the  way  they  lay  hold  of  separate  con- 
ceptions, but  even  in  the  points  they  occupy  of  time ;  for  the 

^  [Here^  m  in  so  many  other  places,  Ruskin,  in  revising,  curtailed.  The  MS.  adds 
after  ''  flies,"  ^^  that  suck  blood  and  prick  the  gallantest  horse,"  and,  after  '' misundef^ 
stood/'  two  lines  lower,  ''  half  in  jest  and  half  in  malice,  and  altogether  in  folly."] 
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fimcy  loves  to  run  hither  and  thither  in  time,  and  to  follow 
long  diains  of  circumstances  from  link  to  link ;  but  r  12  the  d^ 
the  imagination,  if  it  may,  gets  hold  of  a  moment  tamng  opent^ 
or  link  in  the  middle  that  unpUes  aU  the  rest,  and  ^^^<'^y: 
fastens  there.  Hence  Fuseli's  aphorism:  "Invention  never 
suffers  the  action  to  expire,  nor  the  spectator  s  fancy  to  con^ 
some  itself  in  preparation,  or  stagnate  into  repose.  It  neither 
begins  from  the  egg,  nor  coldly  gathers  the  remains.'*  ^ 

In  Retsch's  illustrations  to  Schiller's  Kampf  rnit  detn 
Drachen,^  we  have  an  instance,  miserably  feeble  indeed,  but 
characteristic,  and  suited  to  our  present  purpose,  of  the  de- 
tailing, finishing  action  of  the  fancy.  The  dragon  is  drawn 
from  head  to  tail,  vidture  eyes,  serpent  teeth,  forked  tongue, 
fiery  crest,  armour,  claws,  and  coils  as  grisly  as  may  be ;  his 
den  is  drawn,  and  all  the  dead  bones  in  it,  and  aU  the  savage 
forest  country  about  it  far  and  wide;  we  have  him,  from 
the  begiiining  of  his  career  to  the  end,  devouring,  rampant, 
victorious  over  whole  armies,  gorged  with  death;  we  are 
present  at  all  the  preparations  for  his  attack,  see  him  receive 
his  death-wound,  and  our  anxieties  are  finally  becalmed  by 
seeing  him  lie  peaceably  dead  on  his  back. 

All  the  time  we  have  never  got  into  the  dragon  heart,  we 
have  never  once  felt  real  pervading  horror,  nor  riq  ^ndmg- 
flense  of  the  creature's  being;  it  is  throughout  getHveqfthe 
nothing  but  an  ugly  composition  of  claw  and  ^''•^'•^*^^^ 
scale.  Now  take  up  Turner's  Jason,  Liber  Studiorum,*  and 
observe  how  the  imagination  can  concentrate  all  this,  and 
infinitely  more,  into  one  moment.  No  far  forest  country,  no 
secret  path,  nor  cloven  hills;  nothing  but  a  gleam  of  pale 
horizontal  sky,  that  broods  over  pleasant  places  far  away,  and 
sends  in,  through  the  Wild  overgrowth  of  the  thicket,  a  ray 
of  broken  daylight  into  the  hopeless  pit.    No  Haunting  plumes 

*  FAphorism  95 ;  Life  and  Writings,  iu.  93.] 

*  [Tha  Fiaht  wUh  the  Dragon,  .  .  .  Ill«8tnrted  with  sixte^i  engrayings  in  outline 
hj  Henry  Moses,  from  the  designs  of  Retsch  (the  German  illustrator,  1779-1857). 
London :  1825.    Cf.  p.  371  beloWTl 

'  (Tb«  Original  drawing  is  No.  461  in  the  National  Gallerj :  for  other  refbi^ces 
see  preceding  yolume,  p.  240 ;  below,  ch.  iv.  §  6,  p.  297 ;  Modem  Faintere,  voL  in, 
ch.  TiiL  §  7,  ch.  xviiL  S  1^0 
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nor  brandished  lances,  but  stem  purpose  in  the  turn  of  the 
crestless  hebnet,  visible  victory  in  the  drawing  back  of  the 
prepared  right  arm  behind  the  steady  point.  No  more  daws, 
nor  teeth,  nor  manes,  nor  stinging  tails.  We  have  the  dragon, 
like  everything  else,  by  the  middle.  We  need  see  no  more 
of  him.  All  his  horror  is  in  that  fearful,  slow,  griding  up- 
heaval of  the  single  coiL  Spark  after  spark  of  it,  ring  after 
ring,  is  sliding  into  the  light,  the  slow  glitter  steals  along  him 
step  by  step,  broader  and  broader,  a  lighting  of  funeral  lamps 
one  by  one,  quicker  and  quicker ;  a  moment  more,  and  he  is 
out  upon  us,  aU  crash  and  blaze,  among  those  broken  trunks ; 
— but  he  will  be  nothing  then  to  what  he  is  now. 

Now  it  is  necessary  here  very  carefully  to  distinguish  be- 
tween that  character  of  the  work  which  d^>ads 
geitioemeiikSw  ou  the  imagination  of  the  beholder,  and  that  which 
opposed  to        results  from  the  imagination  of  the  artist ;  for  a 
''^'^'"'*^"  work  is  often  called  imaginative  when  it  merely 

leaves  room  for  the  action  of  the  imagination ;  whereas  though 
nearly  all  imaginative  works  do  this,  yet  it  may  be  done  also 
by  works  that  have  in  them  no  imagination  at  all.  A  few 
shapeless  scratches  or  accidental  stains  on  a  wall,  or  the  forms 
of  clouds,  or  any  other  complicated  accid^its,  will  set  the 
imagination  to  work  to  coin  something  out  of  them ;  and  all 
paintings  in  which  there  is  much  gloom  or  mystery,  possess 
therein  a  certain  sublimity  owing  to  the  play  given  to  the  be- 
holder's imagination,  without,  necessarily,  being  in  the  slightest 
d^^ree  imaginative  themselves.  The  vacancy  of  a  truly  imagi- 
native work  results  not  from  absence  of  ideas,  or  incapability 
of  grasping  and  detailing  them,  but  from  the  painter  having 
told  the  whole  pith  and  power  of  his  subject  and  disdaining  to 
tell  more ;  and  the  sign  of  this  being  the  case  is,  that  the  mind 
of  the  beholder  is  forced  to  act  in  a  certain  mode,  and  feels 
itself  overpowered  and  borne  away  by  that  of  the  painter,  and 
not  able  to  defend  itself,  nor  go  which  way  it  wUl :  and  the 
value  of  the  work  depends  on  the  truth,  authority,  and  inevi- 
tability of  this  suggestiveness.^    Now  observe  in  this  work  of 

^  [Ed.  1  adds, ''  and  on  the  absolute  right  choice  of  the  critical  moment"] 
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Turner  that  the  whole  value  of  it  depends  on  the  character 
of  curve  assumed  by  the  serpent's  body ;  for  had  it  been  a 
mere  semicircle,  or  gone  down  in  a  series  of  smaller  coils,  it 
would  have  been  in  the  first  case,  ridiculous,  as  imlike  a 
serpent,  or  in  the  second,  disgusting,  nothing  more  than  an 
exaggerated  viper ;  but  it  is  that  coming  straight  at  the  right 
hand  which  suggests  the  drawing  forth  of  an  enormous  weight, 
and  gives  the  bent  part  its  springing  look,  that  frightens  us. 
Again,  remove  the  fight  trunk  *  on  the  left,  and  observe  how 
useless  all  the  gloom  of  the  picture  would  have  been,  if  this 
trunk  had  not  given  it  depth  and  hoUowness.      Finally  and 
chiefly,  observe  that  the  painter  is  not  satisfied  even  with  aU 
the  suggestiveness  thus  obtained,  but  to  make  sure  of  us,  and 
force  us,  whether  we  will  or  not,  to  walk  his  way,  and  not 
ours,  the  trunks  of  the  trees  on  the  right  are  aU  doven  into 
yawning  and  writhing  heads  and  bodies,  and  alive  with  dragon 
aiergy  all  about  us;   note  especially  the  nearest  with  its 
gaping  jaws  and  daw-like  branch  at  the  seeming  shoulder ; 
a  kind  of  suggestion  which  in  itself  is  not  imaginative,  but 
merely  £anciAil  (using  the  term  fancy  in  that  third  sense  not 
yet  explained,  corresponding  to  the  third  office  of  imagina- 
tion) ;  but  it  is  imaginative  in  its  present  use  and  application, 
for  the   painter  addresses  thereby  that  morbid  and  fearfid 
condition  of  mind  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  excite  in  the 
spectator,  and  which  in  reality  would  have  seen  in  every  trunk 
and  bough,  as  it  penetrated  into  the  deeper  thicket,  the  object 
of  its  terror. 

It  is  nevertheless  evident,  that  however  suggestive  the 
work  or  picture  may  be,  it  cannot  have  effect 
unless  we  are  ourselves  both  watchful  of  its  every  twn  adS^^^ 
hint,  and  capable  of  imderstanding  and  carrying  ^^J^^^^ 
it  out;  and  although  I  think  that  this  power  of 
continuing  or  accepting  the  direction  of  feeling  given  is  less 
a  peculiar  gift,  like  that  of  the  original  seizing,  than  a  faculty 
dependent  on  attention  and  improvable  by  cultivation;  yet, 

*  I  am  describing  from  a  proof:  in  bad  impressions  this  trunk  is  dark- 
ened. 
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to  a  certain  extent,  the  imaginative  work  will  not,  I  think, 
be  rightly  esteemed  except  by  a  mind  of  some  eorrespimding 
power :  not  but  that  there  is  an  intoise  enjoyment  in  minds 
of  feeble  yet  right  ooncepticm  in  the  help  and  food  they  get 
from  those  of  stronger  thought;  but  a  certain  imaginative 
susceptibility  is  at  any  rate  necessary,  and  above  all  things 
earnestness  and  feelii^;  so  that  assuredly  a  work  of  hig^ 
conceptive  dignity  will  be  always  incomprehensible  and  value- 
less exc^t  to  those  who  go  to  it  in  earnest  and  give  it  time ; 
and  this  is  peculiarly  the  ease  when  the  imagination  acts  not 
merely  on  tihe  immediate  subject,  nor  in  giving  a  fanciful  and 
peculiar  character  to  prominent  objects,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
but  bulges  itself  throughout  in  expressing  occult  and  Ui^ 
sought  sympathies  in  every  minor  detail ;  of  which  action  the 
most  sublime  instances  are  found  in  the  works  of  Tintoret, 
Instance  from  ^^^^^  intensity  of  imagination  is  such  that  there 
the  works  of  is  not  the  commonest  subject  to  which  he  will  not 
TnUifret.  attach  a  range  of  suggestiveness  almost  limitless ; 
nor  a  stone,  leaf,  or  shadow,  nor  anjrthing  so  small,  but  he  will 
give  it  meaning  and  oracular  voice. 

In  the  c^itre  of  the  gallery  at  Parma,  there  is  a  canvas 
§16.  The  o£  Tintoret's,  whose  sublimity  of  conception  and 
imonUmmt^  grandeur  of  colour  are  seen  in  the  bluest  per- 
fection, by  their  opposition  to  the  morbid  and  vulgar  s^iti- 
mentalism  of  Correggio.  It  is  an  Entomtoient  of  Christ, 
with  a  landscape  distance,  of  whose  technical  composition  and 
details  I  shaU  have  much  to  say  hereafter ;  ^  at  present  I  speak 
only  of  the  thought  it  is  intended  to  convey.  An  ordinary  or 
unimaginative  painter  would  have  made  prominent,  among 
his  objects  of  landscape,  such  as  might  naturally  be  supposed 
to  have  been  visible  from  the  sepulchre,  and  shown  with  the 
crosses  of  Calvary,  some  portion  of  Jerusalem ;  *  but  Tintcwet 
has  a  far  higher  aim.  Dwelling  on  the  peculiar  force  of  the 
event  before  him,  as  the  frilfilment  of  the  final  prophecy  re- 
specting the  Passion,  **  He  made  His  grave  with  the  wicked 


'P 
«[ 


'See  next  volume,  ch.  zviii.  §  18,  and  plate  17.1 
[Ed.  1  adds^  ''or  of  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat^ 
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and  with  the  rich  in  His  death/'  ^  he  desires  to  direct  the  mind 
of  the  spectator  to  this  receiving  of  the  body  of  Christ,  in  its 
contrast  with  the  houseless  birth  and  the  desert  life.  And, 
therefore,  behind  the  ghastly  tomb  grass  that  shakes  its  black 
and  withered  blades  above  the  rocks  of  the  sepulchre,  there 
is  seen,  not  the  actual  material  distance  of  the  spot  itself 
(though  the  crosses  are  shown  fiuntly),  but  that  to  which  the 
thoughtful  spirit  would  return  in  vision,  a  desert  place,  wh^re 
the  foxes  have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  have  nests,  and 
against  the  barred  twilight  a£  the  melancholy  sky  are  seen  the 
mouldering  beams  and  shattered  roofing  of  a  ruined  cattl&shed^ 
the  canopy  of  the  Nativity. 

Let  us  take  another  instance.  No  subject  has  been  more 
frequently  or  exquisitely  treated  by  the  rehgious  §  17.  Th$  An- 
painters  than  that  of  the  Annundation ; '  though,  »«ncMtftoi». 
as  usual*  the  most  perfect  type  of  its  pure  ideal  has  been 
given  by  Angelico,  and  by  him  with  the  most  radiant  coni- 
lummation  (so  far  as  I  know)  in  a  small  reliquary  in  the 
sacristy    of   St*.    Maria  Novella.'     The   background   there, 

1  r^aiah  liiL  9.1 

*  [For  some  otner  remarks  on  this  subject,  in  connection  with  Roseetti's  ^'  Ecce 

AncUk  DcKiuni,"  see  The  Three  Oohure  qf  Pre-RaphaeiUiem,  §  a] 

'  [This  is  the  work  from  which  Rnsldn  made  the  pencil  sketch  (see  below^  p.  350) 

•BgniTed  tm  the  frontispiece  to  the  last  yolnme  of  3Mem  Faintere,  and  descrioed  at 

vi  ix.  ch.   vilL  §  12  of  that  rolume.     See  also  Praterita,  ii.  ch.  vii.  §  127.    The 

ibUowing  La  the  account  of  the  picture  in  the  1845  note-book  :— 

^'In  the  sacristy  of  Sta.  Maria  Novella  is  what  I  think  on  the  whole  his 
most  perfect  work,  the  small  Annunciation  of  which  I  have  a  stud^.  1  have 
above  noticed  the  exquisite  jewellery  of  Angelico ;  it  is  here  earned  farther 
than  in  any  other  of  his  works,  the  gold  deeper,  and  the  ornaments  more 
detailed  and  delicate.  The  glories  are  formed  of  rajrs  indented  in  the  gold 
deeper  and  deeper  as  they  approach  the  head,  so  that  there  is  alwajrs  a  vivid 
light  on  some  portion  of  tnem,  playing  in  the  most  miraculous  way  round 
— N  the  head  as  the  spectator  moves,  and  always  brightest  close  to  the  head  and 

irradiiatod  away  so  that  the  eiict  is  abaoiutely  real,  and  a  poeitive  light  of 
the  brightest  brlilianoy  is  obtained  which  throws  the  purest  pale  flesh  colour 
out  in  dark  relief— an  advantage  possessed  by  no  other  painter.  The  gloriee 
of  the  ancek  in  the  large  Ufllai  picture  are  executed  with  rays  in  the  same 
way,  but  have  also  an  outer  eirde  of  start.  The  style  of  ornament  adopted 
by  Angelico  in  the  dress  is  also  very  instructive.  Had  he  made  it  perfectly 
regular  and  of  complicated  design,  he  would  have  given  the  dresses  the 
ai^waranee  of  having  been  embroidered,  and  the  weight  of  the  embroidery 
would  have  palled  his  angels  to  earth  in  an  instant.  But  he  has  used  only 
raye  or  dashes  of  light  in  clusters,  not  joined  at  the  roots  (Note  this  in 
speaking  of  functional  unity),  and  enrved  Unee  witii  dots  at  the  end  not  par- 
ticularly graceful,  but  varied  and  irregular  looking  like  no  eertidy  oraamen^ 
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however,  is  altogether  decorative;  but,  in  the  fresco  of  the 
corridor  of  St.  Mark's,  the  concomitant  circumstances  are  of 
exceeding  loveliness.  The  Virgin  sits  in  an  open  loggia, 
resembling  that  of  the  Florentine  church  of  KAnnunziata. 
Before  her  is  a  meadow  of  rich  herbage,  covered  with  daisies. 
Behind  her  is  seen,  through  the  door  at  the  end  of  the  loggia, 
a  chamber  with  a  single  grated  window,  through  which  a 
starlike  ^  beam  of  light  falls  into  the  silence.  All  is  exquisite 
in  feeling,  but  not  inventive  nor  imaginative.  Severe  would 
be  the  shock  and  painful  the  contrast,  if  we  could  pass  in  an 
instant  from  that  pure  vision  to  the  wild  thought  of  Tintoret* 
For  not  in  meek  reception  of  the  adoring  messenger,  but 
startled  by  the  rush  of  his  horizontal  and  rattling  wings,  the 
Virgin  sits,  not  in  the  quiet  loggia,  not  by  the  green  pasture 
of  the  restored  soul,  but  houseless,  under  the  shelter  of  a 
palace  vestibule  ruined  and  abandoned,  with  the  noise  of  the 
axe  and  the  hammer  in  her  ears,  and  the  tumult  of  a  city 
roimd  about  her  desolation.  The  spectator  turns  away  at 
first,  revolted,  from  the  central  object  of  the  picture  farced 
painfully  and  coarsely  forward,  a  mass  of  shattered  brickwork, 
with  the  plaster  mildewed  away  from  it,  and  the  mortar 
mouldering  from  its  seams;  and  if  he  look  again,  either  at 
this  or  at  the  carpenter's  tools  beneath  it,  will  perhaps  see, 
in  the  one  and  the  other,  nothing  more  than  such  a  study 
of  scene  as  Tintoret  could  but  too  easily  obtain  among  the 
ruins  of  his  own  Venice,  chosen  to  give  a  coarse  explanation 
of  the  calling  and  the  condition  of  the  husband  of  Mary. 
But  there  is  more  meant  than  this.     When  he  looks  at  the 

but  simple  and  childish  and  therefore  heavenly*    The  Madonna's  drev  is 
blue ;  the  angel's,  lilao-purple.     No  other  work  of  the  painter  can  be  set 
benide  this  for  action  and  expression.    The  Virgin's  inee  is  absolutely  lumi- 
nous with  love." 
This  reliquarv  has  now  been  transferred  to  the  museum  in  the  convent  of  San  Bfarco 
(CeU  34).    The  fresco  next  described  in  the  text  is  on  the  upper  floor,  at  the  bead  of 
the  stairs  in  the  corridor.] 

1  [Misprinted  '^star-light"  in  the  1873  edition.] 

'  [Tintoref 8  '^  Annunciation'*  here  described  is  in  the  Lower  Room  of  the  Scuola 
di  San  Rocco ;  for  a  further  discussion  of  it.  see  Stanei  qf  Venice,  voL  iii.,  Venetiaa 
Index  U.  '^  Rocco,  ScuoU  di  San,**  No.  1).  A  photographic  reproduction  of  the  pic 
ture  will  be  found  at  p.  80  of  J.  K  Stoughton  Holbom's  nuaretto,  1903  C"  Great 
Masters"  series.)] 
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composition  of  the  picture,  he  will  find  the  whole  symmetry 
of  it  depending  on  a  narrow  line  of  light,  the  edge  of  a 
carpenter's  square,  which  connects  these  unused  tools  with 
an  object  at  the  top  of  the  brickwork,  a  white  stone,  four 
square,  the  comer-stone  of  the  old  edifice,  the  base  of  its 
supporting  colunm.  This,  I  think,  sufficiently  explains  the 
typical  character  of  the  whole.  The  ruined  house  is  the 
Jewish  dispensation;  that  obscurely  arising  in  the  dawning 
of  the  sky  is  tiie  Christian ;  but  the  comer-stone  of  the  old 
building  remains,  though  the  builders'  tools  lie  idle  beside 
it,  and  the  stone  which  the  builders  refused  is  become  the 
Headstone  of  the  Corner.^ 

In  this  picture,  however,  the  force  of  the  thought  hardly 
atones  for  the  painfulness  of  the  scene  and  the  §  is.  The  Bap- 
turbulence  of  its  feeling.    The  power  of  the  master  ^^  qfokrut. 
is  more  strikingly  shown  in  his  treatment  of  the  by  varUnu 
subject  which,  however  important,  and  however  p«»»»^«*- 
deep  in   its  meaning,  supplies  not  to  the  ordinary  painter 
material  enough  ever  to  form  a  picture  of  high  interest ;  the 
Bf^tism   of  Christ    From  the  purity  of  Giotto  to  the  in- 
tolerable, inconceivable  brutality  of  Salvator,*  every  order 

*  The  picture  is  in  the  Guadagni  Palace.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important 
landscapes  Salvator  ever  painted.  The  figures  are  studied  from  street  beggars. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  river^  exactly  opposite  the  point  where  the  Baptism 
of  Christ  takes  place,  the  painter,  with  a  refinement  of  feeling  peculiarly  his 
own,  has  introduced  some  ruffians  stripping  off  their  shirts  to  iMtthe.  He  is 
fond  of  this  incident  It  occurs  again  in  one  of  the  marines  of  the  Pitti 
Palace,  with  the  additional  interest  of  a  foreshortened  figure,  swimming  on 
its  back,  feet  foremost,  exactly  in  the  stream  of  light  to  which  the  eye  is 
principally  directed.* 

»  rPaalm  cxviu.  22.] 

*  [The  pictures  by  Salvator  in  the  Guadagni  Palace  were  the  Showing  and  the 
Btfitisin  or  Christ  Ruskin's  discussion  of  them  in  his  1845  note-book  is  worth 
giving  at  some  length,  as  an  illustration  of  his  careful  and  prolonged  study  in  the 
galleries: — 

''These  are  deddedlv  the  best  Salvators  I  have  ever  seen  and  perfectly 
genuine  and  undoubtable  throughout.  By  these  in  fairness  he  ought  to  be 
judged,  for  he  has  taken  pains  with  them  and  this  he  seldom  did.  The  first — 
the  Showing  of  Christ—consists  chiefly  of  a  huge  and  wild  group  of  skeleton 
trees  which  occupy  the  centre  of  the  picture,  and  straffffle  about  the  sky, 
shapeless  rocks  thrown  about  the  foreground   and  middle  distance,  and 
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of  fedmg  has  been  displayed  in  its  treatment ;  but  I  am  awaie 
of  no  single  case,  except  this  of  which  I  am  about  to  speak, 
in  which  it  has  formed  an  impressive  picture. 

Giotto's,  in  the  Academy  of  Florence,  engraved  in  the 
sme9  just  published  (Galleria  delle  belle  Arti),^  is  one  of 

cumbrous  mountiuiis  behind.  Tbe  otber  it  fin^;  it  i#  •  aweet  pasnige 
of  calm  river  under  steep  and  cavernous  rocks^  with  a  well  studied  dis- 
tance and  a  trrand  dark  tree  obscurin|^  the  skj  on  the  left  The  skies  are 
the  same  in  both,  th^  regular  sky  of  Salvator — dark  blue  aboye  cut  off 
from  the  horizon  by  rolling  white  clouds  with  level  flaky  bases  in  shades, 
which  come  light  upon  the  olue  above,  and  dark  on  the  yellow  light  of  the 
distance  below. 

'*  At  the  ftrst  siffht  of  these  pictures  I  was  taken  aback ;  their  magnificent 
size,  masterly  handling  and  vigorous  chiaroscuro  (enhanced  as  it  is  by  the 
blue  of  the  sky  having  much  darkened)  and  the  skeleton  branches  of  the  trees 
like  the  limbs  of  the  Tempting  Demon  of  the  St.  Anthony  [bv  Salvator  in  tiie 
Pitti]  altogether  are  ^X  first  so  impressive  that  if  1  had  onl^  looked  fior  five 
minutes  and  come  away,  I  might  have  altered  my  whole  opinion  of  Salvator ; 
and  as  few  people  ever  look  more  than  fiY^  minutes  at  any  picture,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  energy  of  the  superficial  master  obtains  so  many  admirers,  as 
it  had  very  nearly  carried  me  away  myself. 

'*  But  on  sitting  down  for  a  moment  and  recovering  from  the  first  effect, 
the  truth  came  upon  me  graduaUy  and  fiwt  Every  time  I  looked,  the 
colonr  seemed  more  false,  and  the  eye  detected  some  erring  or  disagreeable 
form*  Repetition  after  r^wtition,  mannerism  after  mannerism,  was  unveiled, 
and  I  did  not  leave  the  pictures  before  it  had  become  painful  to  look  at 
them.  ...  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  Salvator  used  this  dead  colour  to 
enhaoee  the  sublimity  of  his  landscape,  and  thi^t  to  ill  taught  minds  it  doss 
so.  but  to  all  pure  feeling  it  oul^  furnishes  another  and  a  manifest  proof  that 
all  violations  of  national  principles  for  an  imaginative  result,  recoil  on  the 
inventor's  head,  and  are  productive  of  nothing  but  ugliness  and  disagreeable- 
ness.  Had  these  pictures  been  warmed  with  real  sunlight,  they  might  have 
approached  the  true  sublime,  whereas  now  they  are  nothing  but  smiul  scene* 
pamting  and  that  not  of  the  best 

''  But  it  is  not  onlv  their  colour  which  is  deficient.  Thdr  air-tones  are 
still  more  so,  .  .  .  ana  [the  shadows  are]  perfectly  vacant  and  impenetrable 
— not  black,  nor,  in  the  common  sense  of  the  term,  heavy ;  as  eztreeie 
darks  they  would  be  good,  but  they  are  extreme  darks  ever^here,  the 
whole  picture  being  made  up  of  these  necessarily  in  order  to  give  value  to 
the  low,  grev  lights.  This  vulgarity  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  rapid 
impression  the  pictures  make,  and  it  is  also  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  their 
final  fiulure.  For  there  is  nothing  to  be  discovered  or  penetrated  anywhere ; 
distant  and  near,  all  is  alike — dense,  formless,  hopeless  brown,  with  the 
lights  cleverly  touched  over  it,  the  same,  whether  in  rock,  trees,  or  water. 
Cme  passage  only  affords  an  exception,  and  its  beauty  is  a  test  of  the  wrong 
in  the  rest  In  the  Baptism  of  Christ,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  on 
the  right  hand,  a  glade  runs  up  among  scattered  trunks  of  trees  behind 
tiie  rocks,  and  this  part  of  the  picture  is  refreshing  and  full  of  nature : 
one  can  walk  through  it,  and  breathe  in  it.  .  .  ." 

For  the  incident  of  the  bathers,  see  above,  ch.  ii.  §  10,  and  preceding  volume,  p.  518  n.] 
^  [QaUena  deff  L  e  Beale  Aecademiadeih  Belle  Arti  di  Ftrenste pMHotUa  oon  meukme 

in  rame.  .  .  •  Firenze,  1845.    Giotto's  ''Baptism  of  Chript"  is  the  seventh  pUte  in 

that  work.] 
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tha  most  touching  I  know,  espeoifllly  in  the  reverent  action 
of  the  Attendant  angels  ( ^  and  Leonardo's  uigel  in  that  of 
Andrea  del  Verrocchio^  is  very  beautiful,  but  the  event  is 
we  whose  character  and  importance  are  ineffable  upon  the 
features:  the  descending  dove  hardly  affects  us,  because  its 
omstant  symbolical  occiurence  hardens  us,  and  makes  us  look 
(m  it  as  a  mere  type  or  letter,  instead  of  the  actual  presence 
of  the  Spirit :  and  by  all  the  sacred  painters  the  power  that 
might  be  put  into  the  landscape  is  lost ;  for  though  their  use 
of  &diage  and  distant  sky  or  mountain  is  usually  very  admir- 
able, as  we  shall  see  in  the  fifth  chapta*,  yet  th^  cannot 
deal  with  near  water  or  rock ;  and  the  hexagonal  and  basaltic 

^  [This  is  one  of  a  series  of  oanels,  removed  from  vestment  presses  at  Santa  Croce. 
mprssentin^  scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ  They  are  now  attributed  to  Taddeo  Gaddi.J 
*  [This  is  fitmous  as  one  of  the  few  certainly  authentic  pictures,  if  not  the  only  one; 
by  Verrooohio  in  existence.  It  was  painted  by  commission  for  the  monks  of  Vallombrosa. 
uMt  kntelioff  angel  to  the  extreme  left  is  said^  by  a  tradition  of  Vasari,  to  have  been 
psinted  hj  Verroochio's  pupil^  Leonardo.  Modem  critics  accept  the  tradition^  and 
mtnv  attnbute  a  larger  share  in  the  picture  to  him  (see^  e.g,,  Eugene  Muntz's  Leonardo, 
Bngysh  ed.^  i.  40).    Raskin  described  the  picture  in  the  1845  note-book  :— 

'^  The  head  painted  by  I^onardo  in  this  most  interesting  picture  is  not 
superior  to  Verroochio's  work  in  reli^ous  or  grand  qualities :  neither  of  them 
is  indeed  particularly  distinguished  m  this  way ;  but  stilly  the  dark  eyes  and 
unpretendmg  simplicity  of  Verrocchlo's  angels  are  to  me  quite  as  agreeable 
and  certainly  more  solemn  than  the  more  finished  beauty  of  Leonardo's  work. 
But  the  di  fference  is  certainly  great  in  the  attractive  qualities  of  art  Leonardo's 
hair  is  silky  and  lustrous^  and  more  refined  than  even  Rafiaelle's  in  his  finest 
works,  and  curled  with  ihe  greatest  grace  and  complexity.  Verroochio's  is 
black,  short,  rough  and  straggly.  L^nardo's  features  are  full,  round,  and 
most  purely  chiseUed.  Verrocchm's  are  thin  and  marked  like  fiotticelli's,  and 
fran  poor  models.  Leonardo's  complexion,  fiur  and  pure  and  stippled  and 
shaded  with  great  sweetness  of  colour.  Venroechio's  brown  and  lightless ; 
and  finally,  while  the  latter  paints  the  iris  of  the  eye  with  a  dark,  unvaried 
brown  like  Raphael,  Leonardo  has  dwelt  with  a  boyish  delight  on  all  the  light 
he  eould  get  in  it,  through  it  and  on  it,  making  it  a  lustrous  and  transparent 
g]«v,  that  he  might  have  the  opportunity,  and  though  it  is  a  little  fishy,  it  is 
still  yerv  ardent  and  full  of  feelmg  and  exceedingly  clever.  The  story  told  of 
Verreeohio  is  easily  to  be  credited  on  looking  at  it" 
Bltewhere  in  the  note-book  Ruskin  adds  : — 

^^  In  the  angel  which  Leonardo  painted  in  Verrocchio's  picture  in  the 

Aoeademia,^  the  eves  are  filled  with  moist,  tender,  transparent  lustre  and  light, 

while  Verrocchio  s  beside  it  is  painted  with  both  iris  and  pupil  hard  and  d^k. 

I  almost  think  Verroochio's  the  grandest  of  the  two  in  spite  of  Leonardo's 

beautiful  drawing." 

Uonarde's  angel,  says  Vasari,  '^  was  much  superior  to  the  other  parts  of  the  picture. 

PeiMiving  this,  Andrea  resolved  never  again  to  take  pencil  in  hand,  since  LcM)nardo, 

tboilgh  still  so  young,  had  acquitted  himself  in  that  art  bettor  than  he  had  done" 

(Bohn's  ed.  l&Il,  iL  256).    One  of  the  treasures  of  the  Ruskin  Museum  at  Shefitold  is 

s  work  atftriboted  to  Verroochio ;  see  notes  on  that  eoUeetion  in  a  later  volume  of  this 

tditien*] 
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protuberances  of  their  river  shores  are,  I  think,  too  painful 
to  be  endured  even  by  the  most  acceptant  mind ;  as  eminently 
in  that  of  Angelico,  in  the  Vita  di  Cristo»^  which,  as  fieur  as  I 
can  judge,  is  a  total  failure  in  action,  expression,  and  all  else ; 
and  in  general,  it  is  in  this  subject  especially  that  the  greatest 
painters  show  their  weakness*  For  this  reason,  I  suppose, 
and  feeling  the  difficulty  of  it,  Tintoret  has  thrown  into  it 
his  utmost  strength,  and  it  becomes  noble  in  his  hands  by 
his  most  singularly  imaginative  expression,  not  only  of  the 
inmiediate  fact,  but  of  the  whole  train  of  thought  of  which 
it  is  suggestive ;  and  by  his  considering  the  Baptism  not  only 
as  the  submission  of  Christ  to  the  fulfilment  of  all  righteous- 
ness, but  as  the  opening  of  the  earthly  struggle  with  the 
prince  of  the  powers  of  the  air,  which  instantly  b^^inning 
in  the  temptation,  ended  only  on  the  cross. 

The  river  fiows  fiercely  imder  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock* 

*  A  farther  examination  of  this  picture  has  made  me  doubt  my  inte^ 
pretation  of  some  portions  of  it.  It  is  nearly  destroyed^  and  placed  between 
two  lights,  and  far  from  the  eye,  so  as  to  render  its  details  in  many  of  the 
shadowed  portions  almost  untraceable.  1  leave  the  passage  unaltered,  how- 
ever, until  I  can  obtain  an  opportunity  of  close  access  to  the  picture.  The 
other  works  described  are  in  fuller  light  and  in  better  preservation,  and  the 
reader  may  accept  with  confidence  the  account  given  of  them,  which  I  have 
confirmed  by  re-examination.^ 

^  [in  the  Accademia  at  Florence ;  qf.  above,  p.  100  n.] 

>  [This  note  was  added  in  the  second  edition  (1848).  J.  A.  Symonds,  in  an  article 
in  the  National  Observer  of  August  1, 1891  (^^  A  Morning  at  San  Kocco"),  made  fan  of 
lUiskin's  description,  pointing  out  that  what  appeared  to  Ruskin  ''a  horizontal  floor 
of  flaky  doud,  on  whicn  stand  the  hosts  of  heaven,"  was  in  fact  ^'  a  set  of  fiiirhr  well- 
dressed  women  on  the  river-hank  of  Jordan,  with  trees  behind  them,  the  tops  of  which 
are  clearly  reflected  in  the  stream."  Svmonds  pointed  out  other  particulars  in  which  the 
description  given  above  hardly  aocoras  with  tue  picture  ;  but  the  footnote  shows  tiiat 
he  had  been  anticipated  (as  is  generally  the  case  with  Ruskin's  critics)  by  Ruskin  him- 
self. See  also  SUmse  qf  Venice,  #.  ''  Rocoo,  Scuola  di  San,"  Upper  Room,  Na  11^ 
where  Ruskin  says  :  *'  The  river  is  seen  hr  into  the  distance,  with  a  piece  of  oopte 
bordering  it :  the  sky  beyond  is  dark,  but  the  water  nevertheless  receives  a  brilliant 
reflection  from  some  unseen  rent  iu  the  clouds,  so  brilliant,  that  when  1  was  first  at 
Venice,  not  being  accustomed  to  Tintorefs  slight  execution,  or  to  see  pictures  so 
much  injured,  I  took  tibis  piece  of  water  for  a  sky."  In  this  later  description  of  the 
picture,  Rusldn  says  :  "  Behind  the  rocks  on  the  right  a  single  bead  is  seen,  with  a 
collar  on  his  shoulders ;  it  seems  to  be  intended  for  a  portrait  of  some  person  con- 
nected with  the  picture."  The  BiU  Mall  Gnxette  (August  1,  1891),  commenting  o& 
Symonds'  article  and  Rusldn's  own  correction  of  this  passage,  remarked  :  "We  doubt, 
however,  whether  even  on  further  examination  Mr.  Ruskm  would  altogether  give  ap 
his  'hosts  of  heaven.'    On  one  occasion  at  Oxford  he  showed  a  sketch  from  some 
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From  its  opposite  shore,  thickets  of  dose  gloomy  foliage  rise 
against  the  rolling  chasm  of  heaven,  through  which  §  19.  By  nn- 
breaks  the  brightness  of  the  descending  Spirit.  ^<'^- 
Aoross  these,  dividmg  them  asunder,  is  stretdied  a  horizontal 
floor  of  flaky  cloud,  on  which  stand  the  hosts  of  heaven. 
Christ  kneels  upon  the  water,  and  does  not  sink ;  the  figure 
of  St.  John  is  indistinct,  but  close  beside  his  raised  right 
arm  there  is  a  spectre  in  the  black  shade ;  the  Fiend,  harpy- 
shaped,  hardly  seen,  glares  down  upon  Christ  with  eyes  of 
fire,  waiting  his  time.  Beneath  this  figure  there  comes  out 
of  the  mist  a  tlaric  hand,  the  arm  imseen,  extended  to  a  net 
in  the  river,  the  spars  of  which  are  in  the  shape  of  a  cross. 
Bdiind  this  the  roots  and  under  stems  of  the  trees  are  cut 
away  by  the  cloud,  and  beneath  it,  and  through  them,  is 
seen  a  vision  of  wild,  melancholy,  boundless  light,  the  sweep 
of  the  desert ;  and  the  figure  of  Christ  is  seen  therein  alone, 
with  His  arms  lifted  as  in  supplication  or  ecstasy,  borne 
of  the  Spirit  into  the  Wilderness  to  be  tempted  of  the 
DeviL 

There  are  many  circumstances  which  combine  to  give  to 
this  noble  work  a  more  than  usually  imaginative  character. 
The  symbolical  use  of  the  net,  which  is  the  cross  net  still 
used  constantly  in  the  canals  of  Venice,  and  common  through- 
out Italy,  is  of  the  same  character  as  that  of  the  carpenter's 
tools  in  the  Annunciation ;  but  the  introducticm  of  the  spectral 
figure  is  of  bolder  reach,  and  yet  more,  that  vision  of  the 
after-temptation  which  is  expressly  indicated  as  a  subject  of 
thought  rather  than  of  sight,  because  it  is  in  a  part  of  the 
scene  which  in  fact  must  have  been  occupied  by  the  trunks 
of  the  trees  whose  tops  are  seen  above ;  and  another  circum- 
stance completes  the  mystic  character  of  the  whole,  that  the 
flaky  clouds  which  support  the  angelic  hosts  take  on  the  right, 
wh€TC  the  light  first  falls  upon  them,  the  shape  of  the  head 

pictnie  br  Tintofet  which^  whether  by  chance  or  design  we  knew  not^  he  held  out 
wrong  tide  uis  and  began  discoursing  on  it  so.  *  Ah,  well,^  he  said,  joining  in  the 
geoend  laughter,  *  what  does  it  matter  ?  for  in  Tintoret  you  have  heaven  ul  round 
you.'"] 
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of  a  fish,  the  well-known  type  both  of  the  baptismal  saetamait 
and  of  Christ. 

But  the  most  exquisite  instance  of  this  imaginative  power 
$  20.  The  ooours  in  an  incident  in  the  background  of  the 
Grwsifiaum.  Crucifixion.*  I  will  not  insult  this  marvellous 
picture  by  an  effort  at  a  verbal  account  of  it.  I  would  not 
whitewash  it  with  praise,  and  I  refer  to  it  only  for  tiie  sake 
of  two  thoughts  peculiarly  illustrative  of  the  intellectiud 
fiEtculty  immediately  under  discussion.  In  the  common  and 
most  Catholic  treatment  of  the  subject,  the  mind  is  either 
painfully  directed  to  the  bodily  i^ony,  coarsely  expressed  by 
outward  anatomical  signs,  or  else  it  is  permitted  to  rest  on 
that  countenance  inconceivable  by  man  at  any  time,  but 
chiefly  so  in  this  its  consummated  humiliation.  In  the  first 
case,  the  representation  is  revolting ;  in  the  second,  inefficient, 
false,  and  sometimes  blasphemous.  None  even  of  the  greatest 
religious  painters  have  ever,  so  far  as  I  know,  succeeded  h«re: 
Giotto  and  Angelico  Were  cramped  by  the  traditional  treat- 
ment, and  the  latter  especially,  as  before  observed,  is  but  too 
apt  to  indulge  in  those  points  of  vitiated  feeling  which  attained 
their  worst  development  among  the  B3rzantines;  Pemgino 
fails  in  his  Christ  in  almost  every  instance:  of  other  men 
than  these,  after  them,  we  need  not  speak.  But  Tintoret 
here,  as  in  all  other  cases,  penetrating  into  the  lx)ot  and  deep 
places  of  his  subject,  despising  all  outward  and  bodily  appear- 
ances  of  pain,  and  seeking  for  some  means  of  expressing,  not 
the  rack  of  nerve  or  sinew,  but  the  fainting  of  the  deserted 
Son  of  God  before  His  Eloi  cry,  and  yet  feeling  himself 
utterly  unequal  to  the  expression  of  this  by  the  countenance, 
has,  on  the  one  hand,  fiU^  his  picture  with  such  various  and 
impetuous  muscular  exertion,  that  the  body  of  the  Crucified 

1  [Abo  in  the  8<mok  di  San  Roeoo,  Upper  Room.  Fof  other  refeteotei  to  tiM 
picture,  see  above,  sec  i.  eh.  viii.  §  4,  and  below,  §  26,  ck  ir.  §  13,  and  j^^ikgoe, 
§  12 ;  also  Modem  Pttinter9,  vol.  y.  pt  ix.  ch.  i.  §  8,  ch.  ill  §  17 ;  and  SUmei  qfVemee, 
Venetian  Index,  #.  '^Hooco,  Settola  di  San,"  No*  62.  A  photographie  reprodootieD  d 
the  picture  will  be  found  between  pp.  80  and  81  of  J.  B.  Stoughton  Holbotn's  lUtofetl9, 
The  notice  of  the  picture  in  that  book  la  worth  looking  at  as  an  intUnce  of  the  icoeft- 
ance  of  Rusldn's  estimate  of  the  master.    See  also  above.  Introduction,  p.  xlv.  a.] 
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is,  by  comparison,  in  perfect  repose,  and,  on  the  other,  has 
cart  the  countenance  altogether  into  shade.  But  the  Agony 
is  told  by  this,  and  by  this  only;  that,  though  there  yet 
remains  a  chasm  of  light  on  the  mountain  horizon  where  the 
earthquake  darkness  doses  upon  the  day,  the  broad  and 
sanlike  glory  about  the  head  of  the  Redeemer  has  become 
wan,  and  of  the  colour  of  ashes.* 

But  the  great  painter  felt  he  had  something  more  to  do 
yet.  Not  only  that  Agony  of  the  Crucified,  but  the  tumult 
of  the  people,  that  rage  which  invoked  His  blood  Upon  tiiem 
and  their  children*  Not  only  the  brutality  of  the  soldier,  the 
apathy  of  the  Centurion,  or  any  other  merely  instrumental 
cause  of  the  Divine  suffering,  but  the  ftiry  of  His  own  people, 
the  noise  against  Him  of  those  for  whom  He  died,  were  to 
be  set  before  the  eye  of  the  understanding,  if  the  power  of 
the  picture  was  to  be  complete.  This  rage,  be  it  remembered, 
was  one  of  disappointed  pride ;  and  the  disappointment  dated 
essentially  from  the  time  when,  but  five  days  before,  the 
King  of  Zion  came,  and  was  received  with  hosannahs,  riding 
upon  an  ass,  and  a  colt  the  foal  of  an  ass.  To  this  time, 
then^  it  was  necessary  to  direct  the  thoughts,  for  therein  are 
found  both  the  cause  and  the  character,  the  excitement  of, 
tod  the  witness  against,  this  madness  of  the  people.  In  the 
shadow  behind  the  cross,  a  man,  riding  on  an  ass  colt,  looks 
back  to  the  multitude,  while  he  points  with  a  rod  to  the 
Christ  crucified.  The  ass  is  feeding  on  the  remnants  of 
withered  palm^leaves} 

With  this  master-stroke,  I  believe,  I  may  terminate  all 
illustration  of  the  peculiar  power  of  the  imagination  over  the 
feelings  of  the  spectator,  by  the  elevation  into  dignity  and 

*  This  circumstance,  like  most  that  lie  not  at  the  surface,  has  escaped 
t'dseH,  though  his  remarks  on  the  general  tone  of  the  picture  are  very  good, 
as  weU  asliis  opposition  of  it  to  the  treatment  of  Rubens.     (Lecture  ix.)  > 

^  [For  Ruskin's  first  note  of  this  ^' master-stroke,"  see  above.  Introduction, 
p.  xzxriii.] 

*  [Life  and  Writingi  qf  Fu$eH,  ii.  ^IM.  The  picture  by  Rubens  which  Fuseli 
eontnsts  for  its  inappropriate  ''gay  teehnic  exaltation"  with  the  solemn  tone  of 
Tbtoret  is  hi  the  Church  of  St  Walburgha  at  Antwerp.] 
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meaning  of  the  smallest  accessory  circumstances.  But  I  have 
not  yet  sufficiently  dwelt  on  the  £Eurt;  from  which  this  power 
arises,  the  absolute  truth  of  statement  of  the  central  &ct  as 
it  was,  or  must  have  been.  Without  this  truth,  this  awful 
first  moving  principle,  all  direction  of  the  feelings  is  useless. 
That  which  we  cannot  excite,  it  is  of  no  use  to  know  how 
to  govern. 

I  have  before  alluded.  Sec  I.  Chap.  XIV.,  to  the  painfiil- 
ness  of  Raffaelle's  treatment  of  the  Massacre  of  the  Innocents. 
Fuseli  affirms  of  it,  that,  ^^  in  dramatic  gradation  he  disclosed 
all  the  mother  through  every  image  of  pity  and  of  terror.  **  ^ 
a  21  2%e  '^  ^^^  be  SO,  I  think  the  philosophical  spirit  has 
MoMoereqf  prevailed  over  the  imaginative.  The  imaginaticm 
tkeinnoeenu.  ^^^^^  ^^^ .  it  ^ccs  all  that  is,  and  all  the  reUtions 
and  bearings  of  it ;  but  it  would  not  have  confused  the  mortal 
firenzy  of  maternal  terror  with  various  development  of  maternal 
character.  Fear,  rage,  and  agony,  at  their  utmost  pitch,  sweep 
away  all  character :  humanity  itself  would  be  lost  in  maternity, 
the  woman  would  become  the  mere  personification  of  animal 
fury  or  fear.  For  this  reason  all  the  ordinary  representations 
of  this  subject  are,  I  think,  false  and  cold :  the  artist  has  not 
heard  the  shrieks,  nor  mingled  with  the  fugitives ;  he  has  sat 
down  in  his  study  to  convulse  features  methodically,  and 
philosophize  over  insanity.  Not  so  Tintoret^  Knowing,  or 
feeling,  that  the  expression  of  the  human  face  was,  in  such 
circumstances,  not  to  be  rendered,  and  that  the  efibrt  could 
only  end  in  an  ugly  falsehood,  he  denies  himself  all  aid 
from  the  features,  he  feds  that  if  he  is  to  place  himself  or  us 
in  the  midst  of  that  maddened  multitude,  there  can  be  no 
time  allowed  for  watching  expression.  Still  less  does  he 
depend  on  details  of  murder  and  ghastliness  of  death ; ,  there 
is  no  blood,  no  stabbing  or  cutting,  but  there  is  an  awful 
substitute  for  these  in  the  chiaroscuro.     The  scene  is  the 

1  [Lecture  iil,  Life  and  Writings,  iL  176,] 

*  [For  Ruflkin's  first  note  of  this  picture  (also  in  the  Scuola  di  San  Rocco,  Lower 
Room),  see  above.  Introduction,  p.  zxxviiL  For  other  references,  see  above,  sec  L 
ch.  ziv.  §  31,  and  below,  §  25.  A  photographic  reproduction  of  the  picture  is  given  at 
p.  82  of  J.  B.  Stoughton  Bolbom's  TintoreUo.] 
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outer  vestibule  of  a  palace,  the  slippery  marble  floor  is  fear- 
fully barred  across  by  sanguine  shadows,  so  that  our  eyes 
seem  to  become  bloodshot  and  strained  with  strange  horror 
and  deadly  vision ;  a  lake  of  life  before  them,  like  the  burning 
seen  of  the  doomed  Moabite  on  the  water  that  came  by  the 
way  of  Edom;  a  huge  flight  of  stairs,  without  parapet,  de- 
scends on  the  left ;  down  this  rush  a  crowd  of  women  mixed 
with  the  murderers ;  the  child  in  the  arms  of  one  has  been 
seized  by  the  limbs,  she  hurls  herself  over  the  edge,  and  falls 
head  doummost,  dragging  the  child  out  of  the  grasp  by  her 
weight; — she  wiU  be  dashed  dead  in  a  second;^ — close  to  us 
is  the  great  struggle ;  a  heap  of  the  mothers  entangled  in  one 
mortal  writhe  with  each  other  and  the  swords,  one  of  the 
murderers  dashed  down  and  crushed  beneath  them,  the  sword 
of  another  caught  by  the  blade  and  dragged  at  by  a  woman's 
naked  hand ;  the  yoimgest  and  fairest  of  the  women,  her  child 
just  torn  away  from  a  death  grasp,  and  clasped  to  her  breast 
with  the  grip  of  a  steel  vice,  faUs  backwards,  helplessly  over 
the  heap,  right  on  the  sword  points;  all  knit  together  and 
hurled  down  in  one  hopeless,  frenzied,  furious  abandonment 
of  body  and  soul  in  the  effort  to  save.^  Far  back,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  stairs,  there  is  something  in  the  shadow  like  a 
heap  of  clothes.  It  is  a  woman,  sitting  quiet, — quite  quiet, — 
still  as  any  stone;  she  looks  down  steadfastly  on  her  dead 
child,  laid  along  on  the  floor  before  her,  and  her  hand  is  pressed 
softly  upon  her  brow.' 

This,  to  my  mind,  is  the  only  Imaginative,  that  is,  the  only 
true,  real,  heartfelt  representation  of  the  being  and  actuality  of 

^  [Ed.  1  (in  which  the  preceding  words  were  not  italicised)  adds  : — 

*'  two  others  are  forther  m  flighty  they  reach  the  edge  of  a  deep  river, — the 
water  is  beat  into  a  hoUow  by  uie  force  of  their  plunge  ; — close  to  us  .  .  ."] 
«  [Ed.  1  adds  :— 

"  Their  shrieks  ring  in  our  ears  till  the  marble  seems  rending  around  us, 
but  &r  back  .  .  ."] 
'  [Ruskin  quoted  this  description  a  year  later  in  Stones  of  Venice,  voL  iii.  (Venetian 
Index^  s.  '^  Rocco,  Scuola  di  San "),  adding  that  '^  there  may  have  been  some  change 
in  the  colour  of  the  shadow  that  crosses  the  pavement  ...  I  formerly  supposed  that 
this  was  meant  to  give  greater  horror  to  the  scene^  and  it  is  very  like  Tintoret  if  it 
be  so ;  but  there  is  a  strangeness  and  discordance  in  it  which  make  me  suspect  the 
colour  may  have  changed."] 

IV.  s 
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the  subject,  in  existence.*  I  should  exhaust  the  patience  of 
the  reader,  if  I  were  to  dwell  at  length  on  the  various 
works tnlhe*  stupcudous  developments  of  the  imagination  of 
^^disan  Tintoret  in  the  Scuola  di  San  Rocco  alone.  I 
would  fain  join  awhile  in  that  solenm  pause 
of  the  journey  into  Egypt,^  where  the  silver  boughs  of  the 
shadowy  trees  lace  with  their  tremulous  lines  the  altemate 
folds  c^  fair  cloud,  flushed  by  faint  crimson  light,  and  lie  across 
the  streams  of  blue  between  those  rosy  islands,  like  the  white 
wakes  of  wandering  ships ;  or  watch  beside  the  sleep  of  the 
disciples,  among  those  massy  leaves  that  lie  so  heavily  on  the 
dead  of  the  night  beneath  the  descent  of  the  angel  of  the 
agony,  and  toss  fearfully  above  the  motion  of  the  torches  as 
the  troop  of  the  betrayer  emerges  out  of  the  hollows  of  the 
olives ;  *  or  wait  through  the  hour  of  accusing  beside  the  judg- 
ment seat  of  Pilate,  where  all  is  unseen,  unfelt,  except  the  one 
figure  that  stands  with  its  head  bowed  down,  pale,  like  a 
pillar  of  moonlight,  half  bathed  in  the  glory  of  the  Grodhead, 
%  23,  The  LaH  half  wrapt  in  the  whiteness  erf  the  shroud.*  Of 
•g'*^"^^  these,  and  all  the  other  thoughts  of  indescribable 
by  various  powcr  that  are  now  fading  from  the  walls  of  those 
painiers.  neglected   chambers,   I    may   perhaps   endeavour 

at  a  future  time  to  preserve  some  image  and  shadow  more 

*  Note  the  shallow  and  uncompreheiKlmg  notice  of  this  picture  by  Fuseli. 
His  description  of  the  treatment  of  it  by  other  painters  is^  however,  true,  terse, 
and  valuable.^ 


^  [In  the  Lower  Room  of  the  Scuola  di  San  Rocco.  For  another  reference  to  the 
''  Flight  into  Egypt/'  see  above^  ch.  ii.  §  19,  p.  244,  and  Introduction,  p.  xxxix. ;  and 
for  a  fuller  description  of  the  picture,  Stones  qf  Venice,  voL  iii.  (Venetian  Index, 
t.  ''  Rocco,  Scuola  di  San,"  No.  3).] 

^  ['^  The  Agony  in  the  Garden,"  in  the  Upper  Room  of  the  Scuola  di  San  Rocco. 
For  a  fuller  description  of  the  picture,  see  ^ones  qf  Venice^  vol.  iiL  (Venetian  Index, 
s.  "  Rocco,  ScuoU  di  San,"  No.  13).] 

•  ["  Christ  before  Pilate,"  in  the  Upper  Room  of  the  Scuola  di  San  Rocco.  For 
a  fuller  description  of  the  picture,  see  Stones  qf  Venice,  vol.  iii.  (Venetian  Index, «. 
^'  Rocco,  Scuola  di  San,''  No.  59).  A  photographic  reproduction  of  the  picture  is 
given  at  p.  84  of  J.  B.  Stoughton  Holbom's  T%ntoreUo.'\ 

*  [Fuseli  says  of  the  picture :  "The  stormy  brush  of  Tintoretto  swept  individual 
woe  awa^  in  general  masses.  Two  immense  wings  of  light  and  shade  divide  the 
composition,  and  hide  the  want  of  sentiment  in  tumult."  The  other  pictures  of  the 
Massacre  noticed  by  Fuseli  are  by  Bandinelli,  Rubens,  Le  Brun,  Poussin,  and  Ri^hael 
(quoted  above,  p.  272).     See  Lecture  iii.,  JW/c  and  Writings^  iL  175-1 76. j 
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&ithfully  than  by  words  ;  ^  but  I  shall  at  present  terminate  our 
series  of  illustrations  by  reference  to  a  work  of  less  touching^ 
but  more  tremendous  appeal;  tiie  Last  Judgment  in  the 
Church  of  Santa  Maria  dell'  Orto.^  In  this  sybject,  almost  all 
realizing  or  local  statement  had  been  carefully  avoided  by  the 
most  powerful  painters,  they  judging  it  better  to  represent  its 
chief  circumstances  as  generic  thoughts,  and  present  them  to 
the  mind  in  a  typical  or  abstract  form.  In  the  Judgment  of 
Angehco  the  treatment  is  purely  typical;  a  long  Campo 
Santo,  composed  of  two  lines  of  graves,  stretches  away  into 
the  distance  ;  on  the  left  side  of  it  rise  the  condemned ;  on  the 
rij^t  the  just*  With  Giotto  and  Orcagna,*  the  conception, 
though  less  rigid,  is  equally  typical ;  no  effort  being  made  at 


'  [An  intention  which  Ruskin  did  not  succeed  in  carrying  out] 
'  'For  Ruskin's  first  note  of  this  picture^  see  Introduction^  pp.  xxxvL-xxxyii.] 
'  [There  are  sereral  examples  of  this  subject  by  Fra  AngeHco.    One  of  Uie  best  is 
in  the  Accademia  at  Florence  (see  Karl  K^roly's  Guide  to  the  Paintinge  qf  Florence, 
1893,  p.  13d,  for  notices  of  it)  ;  another,  from  the  Dudley  collection,  is  now  at  Berlin 
(for  a  photographic  reproduction,  see  Fra  Angelico,  by  Langton  Douglas,  1900,  p.  132).] 
*  [For  an  illustration  of  Giotto's  Last  Judgment  at  Padua,  see  Gtotto  and  his  Works 
9t  Padua,    Orcagna's  (one  of  a  series  now  ascribed  by  some  to  Bernardo  Daddi)  is  in 
the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa.     Ruskin  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  fresco  in  his 
1845  note-book  :— 

*'  One  hardly  knows  where  to  look  for  the  first  origin  of  the  conyentional 
mode  of  treating  this  subject,  afterwards  followed  by  all  painters  up  to 
Michel  Angelo.  If  this  be  the  first  idea,  Orcagna  should  stand  high  in  the 
list  of  truly  creative  painters.  The  orig^in  of  M.  Angelo's  whole  plan  is  here. 
The  Christ,  in  a  singular  oval  glory  divided  by  concentric  lines  like  those  on 
a  watch  case,  and  the  resultant  parallelograms  thrown  into  rainbow  zones  of 
green  and  gold.  The  glory  is  just  the  sha^  of  the  Greek  A, — Christ  sitting 
on  the  cross  bar.  His  ri^ht  hand  raised  as  in  M.  Angelo's.  With  his  left  he 
points  to  tiie  wound  in  his  side.  At  first,  and  from  below,  I  thought  the  face 
a  failure,  but  on  close  examination  it  gained  upon  me,  and  I  have  now  every 
reason  to  suppose  it  very  fine.  It  does  not  strike  at  first  owing  to  a  most 
meritorious  effort  of  Orosgna's  at  rendering  it  perfectly  tranquil  and  passion- 
lesa.  The  brow  is,  however,  slightly  knit,  but  the  eyes  have  no  local  direction, 
they  seem  to  command  all  things.  The  Madonna  in  a  similar  glory,  but 
lower  and  less,  sits  on  the  right  hand.  She  is  decidedly  a  failure — one  of 
the  most  insipid  figures  in  the  whole  work ;  nor  is  the  action  of  the  hand 
on  the  knee  well  explained.    The  hand  is,  however,  finely  drawn. 

''  On  each  side  of  these  figures,  but  above,  are  three  angels.  Those  on 
the  right  bear  the  Nails,  Sponge,  and  Spear.  Those  on  the  left,  the  Cross, 
Scourge,  and  Shroud.  Below  them,  six  on  each  side,  are  the  Apostles.  These 
are  by  ha^  the  finest  figures  in  the  whole  work.  The  St  John  is  perfectly 
sublime ;  the  second  and  fifth,  counting  from  right  hand,  also  deserve  careful 
study,  the  latter  looking  down  on  the  condemned  with  bitter  pity,  the  former 
partly  in  mty  but  more  in  indignation  and  disgust  The  great  mass  of  the 
condemned  are  on  the  whole  done  rather  for  general  ^ect  and  distant, 
and  there  is  great  want  of  dramatic  conception.    There  are  different  degrees 
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the  suggestion  of  space,  and  only  so  much  ground  represented 
as  is  absolutely  necessary  to  support  the  near  figures  and  allow 
space  for  a  few  graves.  Michael  Angelo  in  no  respect  differ 
in  his  treatment,  except  that  his  figures  are  less  symmetrically 
grouped,  and  a  greater  conception  of  space  is  given  by  their 
various  perspective.  No  interest  is  attached  to  his  background 
in  itself.  Fra  Bartolomeo,  never  able  to  grapple  with  any 
species  of  sublimity  except  that  of  simple  religious  feeling, 
fails  most  signally  in  this  mighty  theme.*  His  group  of  the 
dead,  including  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  figures,  occupies 
the  foreground  only ;  behind  them  a  vacant  plain  ext^ids  to 
the  foot  of  a  cindery  volcano,  about  whose  mouth  several 
little  black  devils  like  spiders  are  skipping  and  crawling.  The 
judgment  of  quick  and  dead  is  thus  expressed  as  taking  place 
in  about  a  rood  square,  and  on  a  single  group ;  the  whole  of 
the  space  and  horizon  of  the  sky  and  land  being  left  vacant, 
and  the  presence  of  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  made  more 
finite  than  the  sweep  of  a  whirlwind  or  a  thunder-storm. 
%  24,  ByTinr  By  Tiutorct  Only  has  this  unimaginable  event 
^^*^'  been  grappled  with  in  its  Verity ;  not  tjrpically  nor 

symbolically,  but  as  they  may  see  it  who  shall  not  sleep,  but  be 

*  Fresco  in  an  outhouse  of  the  Ospedale  St^  Maria  Nuova  at  Florence.^ 

of  grief  but  very  little  attempt  at  expressing  either  different  character  or 

different  conditions  of  emotion.    One  nead  only  is  very  fine  in  this  respect, 

that  of  a  Dominican  just  above  the  queen  in  green,  who  is  in  the  front  row. 

This  monk  in  the  midst  of  the  howling,  struggling,  and  shrieking  crowd  is 

abandoned  to  a  fixed,  quiet,  tearful  despair,  seemingly  rather  reviewing  his 

past  life,  than  intent  on  what  is  around  him.    The  g^reen  queen  too  would 

have  been  fine,  had  the  face  been  of  a  higher  type ;  she  is  trying  to  pall 

back  another  female  from  the  grasp  of  a  demon,  and  seems  rather  mtent  on 

this  victim  than  on  herself.    But  all  the  kings  and  queens  are  a  good  detl 

like  Sadler's  Wells  ones,  and  the  mass  of  the  figures  exhibit  nothing  bat 

various  degrees  of  a  mean  terror,  howling  grief,  or  a  despair  which,  except  in 

the  case  of  the  monk  above  mentioned,  Orcagna  has  failed  to  express  except 

by  covering  the  face  with  the  hands  ..." 

With  this  passage,  ^  Ruskin's  review  of  Lord  Lindsav,  On  the  Old  Roadf  1899,  L  §  73.] 

^  [Painted  in  1499  for  the  cloistered  cemetery  of  S.  Maria  Novella ;  now  in  the 

Picture  Gallery  of  the  Hospital  and  greatly  damaged.    It  was  sawn  from  the  wall  snd 

placed  in  an  open  court,  where  it  suffered  greatly  from  damp  until  it  was  transferred  to 

the  picture  gallery.    The  lower  part  was  completed  by  Mariotto  Albertinelli.    The 

upper  part  of  the  composition,  by  Fra  Bartolommeo,  evidently  influenced  the  design  of 

Raphael's  *^Disputa."    An  outline  reproduction  of  the  fresco  is  given  at  voL  ii.  p.  446 

of  kugler's  Handbook  qfFatnting,  ed.  1887.] 
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changed.  Only  one  traditional  circumstance  he  has  received 
with  Dante^  and  Michael  Angelo,  the  Boat  of  the  Condemned ; 
but  the  impetuosity  of  his  mind  bursts  out  even  in  the  adoption 
of  this  image ;  he  has  not  stopped  at  the  scowling  ferryman  of 
the  one,  nor  at  the  sweeping  blow  and  demon  dragging  of  the 
other,  but  seized  Hylas-like  by  the  limbs,  and  tearing  up  the 
earth  in  his  agony,  tlie  victim  is  dashed  into  his  destruction : 
nor  is  it  the  sluggish  Lethe,  nor  the  fiery  lake  that  bears  the 
cursed  vessel,  but  the  oceans  of  tiie  earth  and  the  waters  of 
the  firmament  gathered  into  one  white,  ghastly  cataract ;  the 
river  of  the  wrath  of  Gkxl,  roaring  down  into  the  gulf  where 
the  world  has  melted  with  its  fervent  heat,*  choked  with  the 
ruin  of  nations,  and  the  limbs  of  its  corpses  tossed  out  of  its 
whirling,  like  water-wheels.  Bat-like,  out  of  the  holes  and 
caverns  and  shadows  of  the  earth,  tiie  bones  gather  and  the 
clay  heaps  heave,  rattling  and  adhering  into  half- kneaded 
anatomies,  that  crawl,  and  startle,  and  struggle  up  among  the 
putrid  weeds,  with  the  clay  clinging  to  their  clotted  hair,  and 
their  heavy  eyes  sealed  by  the  earth  darkness  yet,  like  his  of 
old  who  went  his  way  unseeing  to  the  Siloam  Pool ;  shaking 
off  one  by  one  the  dreams  of  the  prison-house,  hardly  hearing 
the  clangour  of  the  trumpets  of  the  armies  of  God,  blinded  yet 
more,  as  they  awake,  by  the  white  light  of  the  new  Heaven, 
until  the  great  vortex  of  the  four  winds  bears  up  their  bodies 
to  the  judgment-seat:  the  Firmament  is  all  full  of  them, 
a  very  dust  of  human  souls,  that  drifts,  and  floats,  and  falls 
in  the  interminable,  inevitable  light;  the  bright  clouds  are 
darkened  with  them  as  with  thick  snow,  currents  of  atom  life 
in  the  arteries  of  heaven,  now  soaring  up  slowly,  and  higher, 
and  higher  still,  till  the  eye  and  the  thought  can  foUow  no 
farther,  borne  up,  wingless,  by  their  inward  faith  and  by  the 
angel  powers  invisible,  now  hurled  in  countless  drifts  of  horror 
before  the  breath  of  their  condemnation/ 

1  llUfemo,  iii.  89.1 
«  P  Peter  «i.  12.  J 

*  This  deecriptlon  also  was  quoted  in  8tane$  qf  Venice,  voL  iii.  (Venetian  Index, 
#.  "Orto").] 
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Now,  I  wish  the  reader  particularly  to  observe  throughout 
§  25.  Theima-  ^  these  works  of  Tintoret,  the  distinctkm  of  the 
4^atwe  Verity,  Imaginatiye  Verity  fix)in  fiilsehood  on  the  one 
suished^wn  hand,  and  from  rediism  on  the  other.  The  power 
^'^"^^^^  of  every  picture  depends  on  the  penetrati<m  of 

the  imagination  into  the  true  nature  of  the  thing  represmted, 
and  on  the  utter  soom  of  the  inuigination  for  all  shackles  and 
fetters  of  mere  external  &ct  that  stand  in  the  way  of  its 
suggestiveness.  In  the  Baptism  it  cuts  away  the  trunks  of 
trees  as  if  they  were  so  much  doud  or  vapour,  that  it  may 
exhibit  to  the  thought  the  comjdeted  sequency  of  the  scene ;  * 
in  the  Massacre  it  covers  the  marble  flocM-  with  visionary  li^t, 
that  it  may  strike  terror  into  the  spectator  without  condescend- 
ing to  Imtchery ;  it  defies  the  bare  fact,  but  creates  in  him  the 
fearful  feeling ;  in  the  Crucifixion  it  annihilates  locality,  and 
brings  the  psdm  leaves  to  Calvary,  so  only  that  it  may  bear 
the  mind  to  the  Mount  of  Olives ;  as  in  tl^  Entombment^  it 
brings  the  manger  to  Jerusalem,  that  it  may  take  the  heart  to 
Bethlehem ;  and  all  this  it  does  in  the  daring  ccmsciousness  of 
its  higher  and  spiritual  verity,  and  in  the  entire  knowledge  of 
the  tact  and  substance  of  all  that  it  touches.  The  imaginary 
boat  of  the  danon  angel  expands  the  ru^  ci  the  visible  rirer 
into  the  descent  of  irresistible  condemnation;  but  to  make 
that  rush  and  roar  felt  by  the  eye  and  heard  by  the  ear,  the 
rending  of  the  i»ne  branches  above  the  cataract  is  tak^ 
directly  from  nature;  it  is  an  abstract  o£  Alpine  storm. 
Hence,  while  we  are  always  placed  face  to  face  with  whatever 
is  to  be  told,  there  is  in  and  beyond  its  reality  a  voice  super 
natural ;  and  that  which  is  doubtful  in  the  vision  has  strengtii, 
sinew,  and  assuredness,  built  up  in  it  by  fact. 

*  The  same  thing  i»  done  vet  more  boldly  in  the  large  composition  of  the 
ceiling,  the  Plague  of  Fiery  Serpents :  *  a  part  of  the  host,  and  another  skj 
horizon,  are  seen  through  an  opening  in  the  ground. 

^  [At  Parma;  see  above,  ch.  iii.  §  16,  p.  262;  and  Modem  Painten,  vol  ill 
ch.  xviii.  §  18  (plate  17).] 

'  ^Also  in  the  Scuola  di  San  Rocco,  on  the  roof  of  the  Upper  Room  ;  see  far  a  full 
description  of  the  picture,  Stonee  of  Venice  (Venetian  Index,  t.  '' Rocco,  Scuok  di 
San,"No.24>J  ^  ,  . 
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Let  us,   however,   still   advance   one   step  farther,   and 
ofaaerre  the  imaginative  power  deprived  of  all  aid 
from  chiaros^iro,  colour,  or  any  other  means  of  ^^lum,  hST 
coneeaiing  the  framework  cl its  thoughts.  '^^^^'^^ 

It  was  said  by  Michael  Angelo  that  "  non  ha  *  ^  ^' 
I'ottimo  seultcxre  aleun  concetto,  eh'  un  marmo  solo  in  se  non 
dreoscriva,"^  a  sentence  which,  though  in  the  immediate  sense 
intended  by  the  writer  it  may  remind  us  a  little  of  the 
indignation  of  Boileau's  Pluto,  ^'11  s'aisuit  de-Ik  que  tout 
ee  qui  se  pent  dire  de  beau  est  dmis  les  dictionnaires ;  il  n'y 
a  que  les  paroles  qui  sont  transposes,'*'  yet  is  valuable,  be- 
cause it  shows  us  that  Michael  Angelo  hdd  the  imagination 
to  be  entirely  expressible  in  rock,  and  therefore  altogether 
independent,  in  its  own  nature,  of  those  aids  of  colour  and 
shade  by  which  it  is  recommended  in  Tintoret,  though  tiie 
sphere  <^  its  <^>eration  is  of  course  by  these  incalculably 
extended.  But  the  presence  of  the  imagination  may  be 
rendered  in  marble  as  deep,  thrilling,  and  awful  as  in  paint- 
ing, so  that  the  sculptor  seek  for  the  soul  and  ^vtxn  the 
body  thereby. 

Of  unimaginative  work,  BandineUi  and  Canova  supply  us 
with  chwacteristic  instances  of  every  kind :  the  « ^7  »  «^ 
Hercules  and  Cacus  of  the  former,  and  its  criti-  ^/k*  cSnow, 
cism  by  Cellini,  will  occur  at  once  to  every  one;*  ^S^ 
the  disgusting  statue  now  placed  so  as  to  conceal 
Giotto's  important  tempera  picture  in  Santa  Croce  is  a  better 

*  [Sonnet  xv.  TTie  original  reads  ''artitta,"  not  "sculto^."  J.  A.  SymondB 
{^SmneU  qf  Michael  Angelo^  etc.,  1878,  p.  46)  thus  translate? 

'*  The  best  of  artisti  hath  no  thought  to  shaw 
What  the  rough  stone  in  its  superfluous  shell 
Doth  not  indude:  to  break  the  marble  spell 
Is  aU  the  hand  that  serves  the  brain  can  do."] 

*  [From  ^'Les  H^ros  de  Roman  :  Dialogue  a  la  maniere  de  Lucien/'  p.  180  in  the 
OeworeM  Complies  de  BoUeau-DesprSaux,  1861.] 

»  [For  Bandinelli,  see  above,  p.  168  n. ;  for  Canova,  p.  121.  This  statue  by  Baccio 
Bandmelli  (1488-1560),  made  in  1546,  stands  in  the  Piazza  della  Signoria  at  Florence. 
Cellini's  very  entertaining  criticism  of  it  given  to  the  Grand  Duke,  in  presence  of 
Bandinelli  — who,  says  Cellini,  *' writhed  and  made  the  most  ugly  faces"  — is  in 
ch.  Ixx.  of  the  second  book  of  his  Autobiogniphy  (Symonds*  translation^  ed.  1888, 
ii.  221).] 
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instance ;  ^  but^a  still  more  impressive  lesson  might  be  received 
by  comparing  the  inanity  of  Canova's  garland  grace,  and 
ball-room  sentiment,^  with  the  intense  truth,  tenderness,  and 
power  of  men  like  Mino  da  Fiesole,  whose  chisel  leaves  many 
a  hard  edge,  and  despises  down  and  dimple,  but  it  seems  to 
cut  light  and  carve  breath,  the  marble  bums  beneath  it,  and 
becomes  transparent  with  very  spirit.'  Yet  Mino  stopped 
%2S.Miekasi  ^^  ^^  human  nature;  he  saw  the  soul,  but  not 
Angela.  the  ghostly  presences  about  it;   it  was  reserved 

for  Michael  Angelo  to  pierce  deeper  yet,  and  to  see  the 

^  [In  the  Capella  del  Baroncelli^  in  the  south  transept^  is  Bandinelli's  '^Deid 
Christ "  in  marhle.  For  another  reference  to  it^  see  ahove,  p.  Id4.  Ruskin's  acooont  of 
it  in  his  note-hook  of  1845  is  as  follows : — 

"  It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  this  work  (marhle^  colossal)  in  terms  of  saffident 
dispraise.  It  is  a  bad  statue  of  a  dying  French  duellist  or  gamester,  and  the 
legs  of  the  model  have  been  so  bad  that,  I  think  in  almost  everj  point,  tbdr 
forms  may  be  taken  to  contrast  with  the  Elgins  as  pure  examples  of  the 
wrong.  Tlie  details  and  particular  references  are  giren  at  pages  17  and  38  of 
the  note-book  [a  book  of  sketches,  etc,  in  illustration  of  the  written  diiry]. 
But  the  peculifl^ty  of  its  general  effect  is  not  there  stated.  Commonly  when 
a  statue  is  by  an  inferior  hand,  one  feels  a  want  of  vitality,  or  a  rigidity  or  an 
imperfection  of  form  resulting  from  deficient  knowledge,  or  want  of  com- 
pletion or  badly  selected  position ;  but  here  there  is  no  stoniness,  no  linAity, 
no  incompletion ;  the  statue  has  the  disgusting  effiect  of  an  ufflv,  naked  Dodj; 
one  has  tne  same  reluctance  to  ffo  near  it,  uiat  one  would  have  if  it  were 
a  dirty,  stripped  Italian ;  the  whole  purity  of  the  marble  is  destroyed  bjr 
the  man's  vulgar  conceotion,  and  this  is  an  effect  I  never  recollect  haviiif 
before  perceived.  Usually  bad  sculpture  is  not  fleshy  enough,  but  this  ii 
too  much  so." 
This  sculpture  partially  conceals  Giotto's  altar-piece,  in  ^ve  panels,  of  '^The  Corona- 
tion of  the  Virgin."] 

>  \Cf»  preceding  volume,  p.  290.] 

'  [  Ruskin  had  been  specialljr  struck  by  the  two  tombs  by  Mino  da  Fiesole  in  the 
churcn  of  the  Badia.    He  writes  in  his  note-book  of  1846 : — 

'^The  recumbent  figures  have  all  his  usual  animation,  but  the  gem  of  the 
church  is  the  little  child  on  the  right  hand  side  of  that  of  Ugo,  Count  of 
Tuscany.  It  is  the  most  beautiful  and  breathing  realisation  of  infancy  that  ever 
sculptor  struck ;  no  fiit  legs,  nor  hands  that  look  like  stuffed  ffloves ;  no  curly 
hair  nor  round  cheeks  nor  bee-stung  lips ;  the  child  is  thin  and  somewhat  htrd 
in  outline,  there  is  no  fine  nor  soft  chiselling  about  it ;  it  looks  as  if  it  had  been 
exhausted  by  too  much  of  the  strong  life  within  it,  worn  out  with  mind ;  and 
the  execution  is  not  delicate  neither,  but  in  many  places  hard  and  &lBe  or 
imperfect  in  what  is  commonly  called  drawing,  and  this  is  especially  the  cste 
with  the  mouth,  which  hardly  looks  like  a  mouth  at  all  when  one  looks  does 
at  it,  but  is  rather  like  a  deep  chip  or  crack  in  the  marble,  and  yet  at  the 
right  distance  it  is  a  mouth  all  lighted  up  with  love  and  child  sweetness,  alto- 
gether divine.  Neither  can  I  at  all  trace  the  sources  of  the  heavenly  exprei- 
sion  in  the  eyes,  for  all  is  simply  and  even  rudely  cut,  but  the  lines  though 
apparently  not  refined  in  drawing  are  refined  in  their  degree,  their  li^htiietf 
and  untraceableness  being  as  total  a  defeat  of  idl  attemj^  to  copy  or  unitate 
as  nature  herself.'^] 
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indwelling  angels.  No  man's  soul  is  alone ;  Laocoon  or  Tobit, 
the  serpent  has  it  by  the  heiu*t  or  the  angel  by  the  hand ;  the 
light  or  the  fear  of  the  Spiritual  things  that  move  beside  it 
may  be  seen  on  the  body ;  and  that  bodily  form  with  Buona- 
rotti,  white,  sohd,  distinct,  material,  though  it  be,  is  invariably 
felt  as  the  instrument  or  the  habitation  of  some  infinite, 
invisible  power.  The  earth  of  the  Sistine  Adam  that  begins 
to  bum ;  the  woman-embodied  burst  of  Adoration  from  his 
sleep;  the  twelve  great  torrents  of  the  Spirit  of  God  that 
pause  above  us  there,  umed  in  their  vessels  of  clay;  the 
waiting  in  the  shadow  of  futurity  of  those  through  whom  the 
Promise  and  Presence  of  God  went  down  from  the  Eve  to 
the  Mary,  each  still  and  fixed,  fixed  in  his  expectation,  silent, 
foreseeing,  faithful,  seated  each  on  his  stony  throne,  the 
building  stones  of  the  word  of  Grod,  building  on  and  on,  tier 
by  tier,  to  the  Refused  one  the  head  of  the  comer ;  ^  not  only 
these,  not  only  the  troops  of  terror  torn  up  fit>m  the  earth 
by  the  four-quartered  winds  of  the  Judgment,  but  every 
fragment  and  atom  of  stone  that  he  ever  touched  became 
instantly  inhabited  by  what  makes  the  hair  stand  up  and 
the  words  be  few :  the  St.  Matthew,  not  yet  disengaged  from 
his  sepulchre,  boimd  hand  and  foot  by  his  grave  clothes,  it 
is  left  for  us  to  loose  him;  the  strange  spectral  wreath  of 
the  Florence  Pietk,  casting  its  pyramidal,  distorted  shadow, 
frill  of  pain  and  death,  among  the  faint  piuple  light  that 
cross  and  perish  under  the  obscure  dome  of  St'.  Maria  del 
Fiore ;  the  white  lassitude  of  joyous  limbs,  panther-like,  yet 
passive,  fainting  with  their  own  dehght,  that  gleam  among 

1  Jllie  deecription  down  to  this  point  is  of  the  roof  of  the  Sistine  Chapel.  (1)  The 
ereation  of  Adam,  (2)  the  creation  of  Eve,  and  (3)  the  twelve  Sibyls  and  Prophets, 
heralds  and  pioneers  of  Christ.  "  The  Last  Judgment "  is  of  course  on  the  wall  of  the 
same  chapel.  The  "  St  Matthew  not  yet  disengaged  from  his  sepulchre "  refers  to 
the  huge  roughed-out  form  of  the  disciple,  now  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Accademia  at 
Florence — ^the  perfect  shape  not  yet  unloosed.  ''He  also  began,"  says  Vasari,  ''a 
statue  in  marble  of  S.  Matteo  which,  though  it  is  but  roughly  hewn,  shows  perfection 
of  design,  and  teaches  sculptors  how  to  extract  figures  from  the  stone.''  The  unfinished 
Pieti— the  sculptor's  last  work  in  marble — stands  behind  the  high  altar  in  the  CaUie- 
dnd  of  Florence.  For  the  "  Bacchus  "  in  the  Uffizi,  see  preceding  volume,  p^  1 18.  The 
''Day  and  Night"  and  the  "  Dawn  and  Twilight"  are  of  course  in  the  Sagrestia  Nuova 
oiStai  Lorenzo ;  for  another  reference  to  them,  see  next  volume,  ch.  viii.  §  6,  and,  for 
Ruskin's  study  of  them,  see  above.  Introduction,  p.  xzi] 
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the  Pagan  fonnalisins  cd  the  Uffizii,  far  away,  separating  them- 
selves m  their  lustrous  lightness  as  the  waves  of  an  AljMne 
torrent  do  by  their  dancing  from  tiie  dead  stones,  thou^ 
the  stones  be  as  white  as  they;"*^  and  finally,  and  perhaps 
more  than  all,  those  four  ineffable  types,  not  of  darkness  nor 
of  day— ^not  of  morning  nor  evening,  but  of  the  departure 
and  the  resurrection,  the  twilight  and  the  dawn  of  the  souk 
of  men — ^together  with  the  spectre  sitting  in  the  shadow  of 
the  niche  above  them ;  t  all  these,  and  dU  else  that  I  cotdd 

*  The  Baoebos.  There  is  a  vnmll  iflaitue  oppaiite  ik,  also  unfinished;  b«t 
'*  a  spirit  stUL" 

t  I  would  have  insisted  more  on  the  ghostly  vitality  of  this  dreadfbl 
statue  ;  but  the  passage  referring  to  it  in  Rogers'  Italy  supersedes  all  further 
description.     I  suppose  most  lovers  of  art  know  it  by  heart 

^  Nor  then  forget  that  chamber  of  the  dead. 
Where  the  gigantic  shapes  of  Night  and  Day, 
Turned  into  stone^  rest  everlastingly : 
Yet  still  are  breathing  and  shed  round  at  noon 
A  twofold  influence, — only  to  be  felt — 
A  light,  a  darkness,  mingling  each  with  each  ; 
Both,  and  yet  neither.     There,  from  age  to  age, 
Two  ghosts  are  sitting  on  their  sepulchres. 
That  is  the  Duke  Lorenao.     Mark  him  well. 
He  meditates,  his  head  upon  his  hand. 

What  from  beneath  his  helm-like  bonnet  scowls  f 

Is  it  a  face,  or  but  an  eyeless  skull  ? 

'Tis  lost  in  shade ;  yet,  like  the  basilisk. 

It  fascinates,  and  is  intolerable. 

His  mien  is  noble,  most  majestical ! 

Then  most  so,  when  the  distant  choir  is  heard 

At  mom  or  eve — nor  fail  thou  to  attend 

On  that  thrice-hallowed  day,  when  all  are  there ; 

When  all,  propitiating  with  solemn  songs. 

Visit  the  dead.     Then  wilt  thou  feel  his  power  !  ** 

It  is  strange  that  this  should  be  the  only  written  instance  (as  hi  »s  I 
recollect)  of  just  and  entire  appreciation  of  Michael  Angelo's  spiritual  power.^ 
It  is  peihaps  owing  to  the  very  intensity  of  his  imagination  that  he  has  be^ 
so  little  understood :  for,  as  I  before  said,  imagination  can  never  be  met  by 
Tanity,  nor  without  earnestness.     His  Florentine  followers  saw  in  him  «n 

^  [A  few  years  later,  Elisabeth  Barrett  Browning  (who,  as  we  have  seen^  Vol  lU* 
p.  xxxviii.,  read  Ruskin  at  Florence)  wrote  a  fine  cominentaury  on  these  same  statues  in 
Ckua  Guidi  Windom,  i.  74  f.] 
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name  of  his  forming,  have  borne,  and  in  themselves  retain 
and  exercise  the  same  mexplicable  power — inexplicable  be- 
cause proceeding  from  an  imaginative  perception  almost  super- 
human, which  goes  whither  we  cannot  follow,  and  is  where 
we  cannot  come;  throwing  naked  the  final,  deepest  root  of 
the  being  of  man,  whereby  he  grows  out  of  the  invisible,  and 
holds  on  his  God  hcnne.* 

anatomist  and  poaturc-master ;  and  ari  tvatjlna^  destroyed  hy  the  influence  over 
adimring  idiocy  of  the  greatest  mind  that  art  ever  inspired.** 

**  I  italicised  the  earliest  expressicm  of  my  sense  of  the  destmctire  power 
in  Michael  Angelo;  my  own  mind  was,  however,  still  itself  in  the  state 
described  of  ''  admiring  idiocy "  when  I  wrote  the  last  words  of  the  note. 
[1883.1 

*  I  have  not  chosen  to  interrupt  the  argument  respecting  the  essence  of 
the  imaginative  faculty  by  any  remarks  on  the  execution  of  the  imaginative 
hand ;  but  we  can  hanily  leave  Tintoret  and  Michael  Angelo  without  some 
notice  of  the  pre-eminent  power  of  execution  exhibited  by  both  oi  them,  in 
eonseqaence  of  their  vigour  and  clearness  of  conception ;  nor  without  again  ^ 
warning  the  lower  artist  from  confounding  this  velocity  of  decision  and  im- 
patience with  the  velocity  of  affectation  or  indolence.  Every  result  of  real 
imagination  we  have  seen  to  be  a  truth  of  some  sort ;  and  it  is  the  charac- 
teristic of  truth  to  be  in  some  way  tangible,  seixable,  distinguishable,  and 
clear,  as  it  is  of  falsehood  to  be  olMcure,  confused,  and  confusing.  Not  but 
that  many,  if  not  most  truths  have  a  dark  side,  a  side  by  which  they  ave 
eonnected  with  mysteries  too  high  for  us, — ^nay,  I  think  it  is  commoniy  but 
a  poor  and  miserable  truth  which  the  human  mind  can  walk  all  round,  but  at 
all  events  they  have  one  side  by  which  we  can  lay  hold  of  them,  and  feel  that 
they  are  downright  adamant^  and  that  their  form,  though  lost  in  cloud  here 
and  there^  is  unalterable  and  real,  and  not  less  real  and  rocky  because  infinite, 
and  joined  on,  St.  Michael's  Mount-like,  to  a  far  mainland.  So  then,  what- 
ever the  real  imagination  lays  hold  of,  as  it  is  a  truth,  does  not  alter  into 
anything  else,  as  the  imaginative  part  works  at  it,  and  feels  over  it,  and  finds 
out  more  of  it,  but  comes  out  more  and  more  continually ;  all  that  is  found 
out  pointing  to  and  indicating  still  more  behind,  and  giving  additional  stability 
and  reality  to  that  which  is  discovered  already.  But  if  it  be  fancv  or  any 
other  form  of  pseudo-imagination  which  is  at  work,  then  that  which  it  gets 
bold  of  may  not  be  a  truth,  but  only  an  idea,  which  will  keep  giving  way  as 
soon  as  we  try  to  take  hold  of  it,  and  turning  into  something  else ;  so  that,  as 
we  go  OB  copying  it,  evcfy  part  will  be  inconsistent  with  all  that  has  gone 
before,  and  at  intervals  it  will  vanish  altogether  and  leave  blanks  which  must 
be  filled  np  by  any  means  at  hand.  And  in  these  circumstances,  the  painter, 
unable  to  seise  his  thought,  because  it  has  not  substance  nor  bone  enoagh 
to  bear  grasping,  is  liable  to  catch  at  every  line  that  he  lays  down,  for  help 

*  [See  preceding  volume,  p.  126.] 
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Now,  in  all  these  instances,  let  it  be  observed— for  it  is 

§29  BecanitU'  *^  ^^^^  ^^^  alone  that  I  have  been  arguing  all 
latiim.  The  along — ^that  the  virtue  of  the  Imagination  is  its 
^{h^M^^  reaching,  by  intuition  and  intensity  of  gaze  (not 
nation  is  the  by  reasoning,  but  by  its  authoritative  opening  and 
I^w^V^  revealing  power),  a  more  essential  truth  than  is 
uuimau  seen  at  the  surface  of  things.^     I  repeat  that  it 

matters  not  whether  the  reader  is  virilling  to  call 
this  faculty  Imagination  or  not;  I  do  not  care  about  the 
name;  but  I  would  be  imderstood  when  I  speak  of  imagi- 
nation hereafter,  to  mean  this,*  the  base  of  whose  authority 

and  suggestion,  and  to  be  led  away  by  it  to  something  else,  which  the  first 
effort  to  realize  dissipates  in  like  manner,  placing  another  phantom  in  its 
stead ;  unUl,  out  of  the  fragments  of  these  successive  phantoms,  he  has  glued 
together  a  vague,  mindless  involuntary  whole,  a  mixture  of  aU  that  was  trite 
or  common  in  each  of  the  successive  conceptions,  for  that  is  necessarily  what 
is  first  caught,  a  heap  of  things  with  the  bloom  off  and  the  chiU  on,  laborious, 
unnatural,  inane,  with  its  emptiness  disguised  by  affectation,  and  its  deadness 
enlivened  by  extravagance. 

Necessarily  from  these  modes  of  conception,  three  vices  of  execution  must 
result;  and  these  are  found  in  all  those  parts  of  the  work  where  any  trust 
has  been  put  in  conception,  and  only  to  be  avoided  in  portions  of  actual 
portraiture,  for  a  thoroughly  unimaginative  painter  can  make  no  use  of  a 
study — all  his  studies  are  guesses  and  experiments,  all  are  equally  wnmg,  and 
so  far  felt  to  be  wrong  by  himself,  that  he  will  not  work  by  any  of  them,  but 
will  always  endeavour  to  improve  upon  them  in  the  picture,  and  so  lose  the 
use  of  them.  These  three  vices  of  execution  are  then — first,  feebleness  of 
handling,  owing  to  uncertainty  of  intention ;  secondly,  intenti<»ial  cardesi- 
ness  of  handling,  in  the  hope  of  getting  by  accident  something  more  than 
was  meant;  and,  lastly,  violence  and  haste  of  handling,  in  the  effort  to 
secure  as  much  as  possible  of  the  obscure  image  of  which  the  mind  feels  itself 
losing  hold.  I  am  throughout,  it  will  be  observed,  attributing  right  feeling 
to  the  unimaginative  painter ;  if  he  lack  this,  his  execution  may  be  cool  and 
determined,  as  he  will  set  down  falsehood  without  blushing,  and  ugliness 
without  suffering.  Added  to  these  various  evidences  of  weakness,  will  be 
the  various  vices  assumed  for  the  sake  of  concealment;  morbid  refinements 
disguising  feebleness, — or  insolence  and  coarseness  to  cover  desperation. 
When  the  imagination  is  powerful,  the  resulting  execution  is  of  course  the 
contrary  of  all  this :  its  first  steps  will  commonly  be  impetuous,  in  clearing  its 

^  [With  this  §  compare  SUmee  qf  Venice,  vol.  iii.  eh.  iiL  §  62,  and  Pleamm  qf 
England,  §  90.] 

*  [£d.  1  reads  :^ 

'^  to  mean  this,  the  true  foundation  of  all  art  which  exercises  eternal  autboritf 
over  men's  minds ;  (all  other  imagination  than  this  is  either  secondary  and 
contemplative,  or  utterly  spurious) ;  the  base  of  whose  authority  .  .  ."] 
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and  being  is  its  perpetual  thirst  for  truth  and  purpose  to  be 
true.  It  has  no  food,  no  delight,  no  care,  no  perception, 
except  of  truth;  it  is  forever  looking  under  masks,  and 
burning  up  mists ;  no  fairness  of  form,  no  majesty  of  seeming 
will  satisfy  it;  the  first  condition  of  its  existence  is  incapa- 
bility of  being  deceived;  and  though  it  sometimes  dwells 
upon  and  substantiates  the  fictions  of  fancy,  yet  its  own 
operation  is  to  trace  to  their  farthest  limit  the  true  laws  and 
likelihoods  even  of  the  fictitious  creation.  This  has  been 
well  explained  by  Fuseli,  in  his  allusion  to  the  Centaur  of 

ground  and  getting  at  its  first  conception — as  we  know  of  Michael  Angelo  in 
bis  smiting  his  blocks  into  shape  (see  the  passage  quoted  by  Sir  Charles  Bell 
in  the  Essay  on  Expression^  from  Blaise  de  Vigenere)/  and  as  is  visible  in  the 
handling  of  Tintoret  always :  as  the  work  approaches  completion,  the  stroke, 
while  it  remains  certain  and  firm,  because  its  end  is  always  known,  may 
frequently  become  slow  and  careful,  both  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
following  the  pure  lines  of  the  conception,  and  because  there  is  no  fear  felt 
of  the  conception's  vanishing  before  it  can  be  realized ;  but  generally  there 
is  a  certain  degree  of  impetuosity  visible  in  the  works  of  all  the  men  of  high 
imagination,  when  they  are  not  working  from  a  study,  showing  itself  in 
Michael  Angelo  by  the  number  of  blocks  he  left  unfinished,  and  by  some 
slight  evidences  in  those  he  completed  of  his  having  worked  painfully  towards 
the  dose ;  so  that,  except  the  Duke  Lorenzo,  the  Bacchus  of  the  Florentine 
Gallery,  and  the  Pieti  of  Genoa,  I  know  not  any  of  his  finished  works  in 
which  his  mind  is  as  mightily  expressed  as  in  his  marble  sketches ;  only,  it  is 
always  to  be  observed  that  impetuosity  or  rudeness  of  hand  is  not  necessarily 
— and,  if  imaginative,  is  never— carelessness.  In  the  two  landscapes  at  the 
end  of  the  Scuola  di  San  Rocco,^  Tintoret  has  drawn  several  large  tree  trunks 
with  two  strokes  of  his  brush — one  for  the  dark,  and  another  for  the  light 
side ;  and  the  large  rock  at  the  foot  of  the  picture  of  the  Temptation  is 
painted  with  a  few  detached  touches  of  grey  over  a  flat  brown  ground ;  but 
the  touches  of  the  tree  trunks  have  been  followed  by  the  mind  as  they  went 

^  { Anatomy  qf  Ejppre9sion,  Srd  ed.,  p.  207.  The  following  is  the  passage  :  ^^Ihave 
seen  Michael  Angelo,  when  above  sixty,  and  not  very  robust,  make  more  fragments  of 
the  marble  fiy  off  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  than  three  vigorous  young  sculptors  would 
have  done  in  an  hour;  and  he  worked  with  so  much  impetuosity,  and  put  such 
strength  into  his  blows,  that  I  feared  he  would  have  broken  the  whole  in  pieces,  for 
portions,  the  size  of  three  or  four  fin^rs,  were  struck  off  so  near  to  the  contour  or 
outline,  that,  if  he  erred  bv  a  hair's-breadth,  he  would  have  spoiled  all  and  lost  his 
labour,  since  the  defect  could  not  have  been  remedied  as  in  working  in  clay/'] 

'  [The  pictures  referred  to  are  apparently  the  "  Magdalen "  and  "  St  Mary  of 
Egypt"  in  the  Lower  Room ;  see  SUmes qf  Venice,  voL  iii.  (Venetian  index,  *. ''  Rocco, 
Scuola  di  San,'^  Nos.  5  and  6).  On  Tintoret's  rapidity  of  execution  in  this  respect, 
see  above.  Introduction,  p.  xxxix.  The  '^Temptation  is  in  the  Upper  Room  ;  for  a 
fhrther  description  of  it,  see  Stones  of  Venice,  ibid,, 'So.  20.  It  is  reproduced  as  the 
frontispiece  to  J.  B.  Stoughton  Holbom's  Tintoretto,} 
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Zeuxis;^  and  there  is  not  perhaps  a  greater  exertion  of 
imaginative  power  than  may  be  nianifested  in  following  out 
to  their  farthest  limits  the  necessary  consequences  of  such 
arbitrary  combination ;  but  let  not  the  jests  of  the  fancy  be 
confounded  with  that  after  serious  work  of  the  imagination 
which  gives  them  all  the  nervous  verity  and  substance  of 
which  they  are  capable.  Let  not  the  monsters  of  Chinese 
earthenware  be  confounded  with  the  Faun,  Satyr,  or  Centaur. 
How  different  this  definition  of  the  Imagination  may  be 

from  the  idea  of  it  commonly  entertained  among 
nation,*^'  US,  I  Can  hardly  say,  because  I  have  a  very  in- 
mt^^  under-  distinct  idea  of  what  is  usually  meant  by  the  term. 

I  hear  modem  works  constantly  praised  as  being 
imaginative,  in  which  I  can  trace  no  virtue  of  any  kind ;  but 
simple,  slavish,  unpalliated  falsehood  and  exaggeration.    I  see 

down  with  the  most  painful  intensity  through  their  every  undulation ;  and  the 
few  grey  strokes  on  the  stone  are  so  considered  that  a  better  stone  coold  not 
be  painted  if  we  took  a  month  to  it :  and  I  suppose,  generally^  it  would  be 
utterly  impossible  to  give  an  example  of  execution  in  which  less  was  left  to 
accident^  or  in  which  more  care  was  concentrated  in  every  stroke,  than  the 
seemingly  regardless  and  impetuous  handling  of  this  painter. 

On  the  habit  of  both  Tintoret  and  Michael  Angelo  to  work  straight  f<Nrward 
from  the  block  and  on  the  canvas,  without  study  or  model,  it  is  needless  to 
insist ;  for  though  this  is  one  of  the  most  amasing  proofs  of  their  imaginatif  e 
power,  it  is  a  dangerous  precedent.  No  mode  of  execution  ought  ever  to  be 
taught  to  a  young  artist  as  better  than  another ;  he  ought  to  imderstand  the 
truth  of  what  he  has  to  do ;  felicitous  execution  will  follow  as  a  matter  of 
course ;  and  if  he  feels  himself  capable  of  getting  at  the  right  at  once,  be  will 
naturally  do  so  without  reference  to  precedent  He  ought  to  hold  always  that 
his  duty  is  to  attain  the  highest  result  he  can — but  that  no  one  has  any  bnsi- 
ness  with  the  means  or  time  he  has  taken.  If  it  can  be  done  quickly,  let  it 
be  so  done ;  if  not,  let  it  be  done  at  any  rate.  For  knowing  his  way  he  is 
answerable,  and  therefore  must  not  walk  dovhlmgl^ ;  but  no  one  can  blame 
him  for  walking  cautiously,  if  the  way  be  a  narrow  one,  with  a  slip  on  each  side. 
He  may  pause,  but  he  must  not  hesitate — and  tremble,  but  must  not  vacillate. 

1  [True  invention,  says  Fuseli,  "  discovers,  selects,  combines  the  possible,  the  pro- 
bable, the  known,  in  a  mode  that  strikes  with  an  air  of  truth  and  novelty,  at  ouce. 
Possible  .  .  .  means  the  representation  of  efPects  derived  from  causes,  or  forms  com- 
pounded from  materials,  heterogeneous  and  incompatible  among  themselves,  bat 
rendered  so  plausible  to  our  senses,  that  the  transition  of  one  part  to  another  seems 
to  be  accounted  for  by  an  air  of  organisation  .  .  .  ;  that  this  was  the  condition  on 
which,  and  the  limits  within  which  fuone  the  ancients  permitted  invention  to  repre- 
sent what  was,  strictly  speaking,  impossible,  we  may  with  plausibility  surmise  from  the 
picture  of  Zeuxis,  described  bv  Lucian  in  the  memoir  to  which  he  has  prefixed  that 
painter's  name,  who  was  prooably  one  of  the  first  adventurers  in  this  species  of 
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not  what  merit  there  can  be  m  pure,  ugly,  resolute  fiction ;  it 
is  surely  easy  enough  to  be  wrong ;  there  are  many  ways  of 
being  unlike  nature.  I  understand  not  what  virtue  that  is 
which  entitles  one  of  these  ways  to  be  called  imaginative, 
raUier  than  another;  and  I  am  still  further  embarrassed  by 
hearing  the  portions  of  those  works  caUed  especially  imagina- 
tive in  which  there  is  the  most  effort  at  minute  and  mechanical 
statement  of  contemptible  details,  and  in  which  the  artist 
would  have  been  as  actual  and  absolute  in  imitation  as  an 
echo,  if  he  had  known  how.  Against  convictions  which  I  do 
not  understand  I  cannot  argue;  but  I  may  warn  the  artist 
that  imagination  of  this  strange  kind  is  not  capable  of  bearing 
the  time  test ;  nothing  of  its  doing  has  continued  its  influence 
over  men;  and  if  he  desires  to  take  place  among  the  great 
men  o(  older  time,  there  is  but  one  way  for  it ;  and  one  kind 
of  imagination  that  will  stand  the  immortal  light :  I  know  not 
how  far  it  is  by  effort  cultivable ;  but  we  have  evidence  enough 
before  us  to  show  in  what  direction  that  effort  must  be  made. 

We  have  seen  (§  10)  that  the  Imagination  is  in  no  small 
degree  dependent  on  acuteness  of  moral  emotion ;  g  32^  ^^  ^ 
in  fact,  all  moral  truth  can  only  thus  be  appre-  ?jf^^^** 
hended — and  it  is  observable,  generally,  that  aU  the  tMrai  ^ 
true  and  deep  emotion  is  imaginative,  both  in  con-  /«^<>^- 
ception  and  expression;  and  that  the  mental  sight  becomes 
sharper  with  every  full  beat  of  the  heart :  and,  therefore,  all 
egotism,  and  selfish  care,  or  regard  are,  in  proportion  to  their 
constancy,  destructive  of  imagination ;  whose  play  and  power 
depend  altogether  on  our  being  able  to  forget  ourselves  and 
enter,  like  possessing  spirits,  into  the  bodies  of  things  about  us. 
Again,  as  the  Life  of  Imagination  is  in  the  discovering  of 
truth,  it  is  clear  it  can  have  no  respect  for  sayings  zq2  on  inde- 
or  opinions :  knowing  in  itself  when  it  has  invented  pmdence  qf 
truly,  restless  and  tormented  except  when  it  has  ^^' 
this  knowledge,  its  sense  of  success  or  failure  is  too  acute  to 

imagery."  Foseli  goes  on  to  recall  the  pains  taken  by  Zeoxis  ''  to  give  plausibility  to 
a  compound  of  heterogeneous  forms,  to  mspire  them  with  suitable  soul,  and  to  imitate 
the  lawB  of  existence."  But  the  Athenians  admired  not  this  artistic  intention,  but 
only  the  novelty  of  the  subject^  and  the  artist  covered  up  his  picture  in  disgust 
(Lecture  iii.,  in  the  I^e  and  Writings  qfFunli,  iL  138.)] 
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be  affected  by  praise  or  blame.  Sjnfnpathy  it  desires — ^but  can 
do  without;  of  opinions  it  is  regardless,  not  in  pride  but 
because  it  is  conscious  of  a  rule  of  action  and  object  of  aim 
in  which  it  cannot  be  mistaken ;  partly,  also,  in  pure  energy  of 
desire,  and  longing  to  do  and  to  invent  more  and  more,  which 
suffer  it  not  to  suck  the  sweetness  of  praise— -unless  a  little 
with  the  end  of  the  rod  in  its  hand,  and  without  pausing  in  its 
march.  It  goes  straight  forward  up  the  hill;  no  voices  nor 
mutterings  can  turn  it  back,  nor  petnfy  it  from  its  purpose.  "^ 
Finally,  it  is  evident  that,  lOce  the  theoretic  feculty,  the 

imagination  must  be  fed  constantly  by  external 
\ahituai  nature — after  the  illustrations  we  have  given  this 

^^<mcc  to       u^ay  seem  mere  truism,  for  it  is  clear  that  to  the 

exercise  of  the  penetrative  fitculty  a  subject  of 
penetration  is  necessary ;  but  I  note  it  because  many  painters 
of  powerful  mind  have  been  lost  to  the  world  by  their 
suffering  the  restless  writhing  of  their  imagination  in  its  cage 
to  take  place  of  its  healthy  and  exulting  activity  in  the  fields 
of  nature.*  The  most  imaginative  men  always  study  the 
hardest,  and  are  the  most  thirsty  for  new  knowledge.  Fancy 
plays  *  like  a  squirrel  in  its  circular  prison,  and  is  happy :  but 
Imagination  is  a  pilgrim  on  the  earth — and  her  home  is  in 
heaven.  Shut  her  from  the  fields  of  the  celestial  mountains 
— bar  her  fi*om  breathing  their  lofty,  sun-warmed  air ;  and  we 
may  as  well  turn  upon  her  the  last  bolt  of  the  Tower  of 
Famine,  and  give  the  keys  to  the  keeping  of  the  wildest  surge 
that  washes  Capraja  and  Gorgona.* 

*  That  which  we  know  of  the  lives  of  M.  Angelo  and  Tintoret  is  eminently 
illustrative  of  this  temper. 

1  [Ed.  1  had  a  note^  among  the  Addenda,  referring  to  this  passage ;  the  note  is 
given  below,  p.  341.] 

'  [This  passaffe^  ''Fancy  plays"  to  the  end  of  the  chapter^  is  §  14  of  FnmdM 
Agreiiesy  where  Ruskin  added  the  following  note  : — 

''  1  leave  this  passage^  as  my  niend  has  chosen  it ;  but  it  is  nnintelligible 
without  the  contexts^  wluch  show  how  all  the  emotions  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding passages  of  this  section^  are  founded  on  trust  in  the  beneficence  and 
rule  of  an  Omnipotent  Spirit] 
'  [For  the  Tower  of  Famine^  see  Vol.  I.  p.  115.     The  Tuscan  islands— Capraja 
(the  ''  island  of  goats^"  so  called  by  the  ancients  also)  and  Gorgona,  a  yet  more 
sterile  island  affording  pasture  to  wild  goats  only — would  often  have  been  seen  by 
Ruskin  from  the  mainland.] 
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CHAPTER  IV 

OP  IMAGINATION  CONTEMPLATIVE 

We  have,  in  the  two  preceding  chapters,  arrived  at  definite 

cohclusions  respecting  the  power  and  essence  of 

the  imaginative  fecnlty.      In  these  two  acts  of  |(JiS^^ 

penetration  and  combination,  its  separating  and  iMi6ei9not 

characteristic   attributes   are   entirely  developed;  ^sei^.hut 

it  remains  for  us  only  to  observe  a  certain  habit  or  JJ^^^J)^  ^ 

mode  of  operation  in  which  it  frequently  delights, 

and  by  which  it  addresses  itself  to  our  perceptions   more 

forcibly,  and  asserts  its  presence  more  distinctly  than  in  those 

mighty  but  more  secret  workings  wherein  its  life  consists. 

In  our  examination  of  the  combining  imagination,  we 
chose  to  assume  the  first  or  simple  conception  to  be  as  clear 
in  the  absence  as  in  the  presence  of  the  object  of  it  This, 
1  suppose,  is,  in  point  of  fact,  never  the  case,  nor  is  an 
ap{Hroximation  to  such  distinctness  of  conception  always  a 
characteristic  of  the  imaginative  mind.  Many  persons  have 
thorough  and  felicitous  power  of  drawing  from  memory,  yet 
never  originate  a  thought,  nor  excite  an  emotion. 

The  form  in  which  Conception  actually  occurs  to  ordinary 
minds  appears  to  derive  value  and  preciousness  ^2,  The 
from  that  indefiniteness  which  we  alluded  to  in  amMguUyi^ 
the  second  chapter  (§  2) ;  for  there  is  an  unfaUing  ^^'^^'^^ 
charm  in  the  memory  and  anticipation  of  things  beautiful, 
more  sunny  and  spiritual  than  attaches  to  their  presence ;  for 
with  their  presence  it  is  possible  to  be  sated,  and  even  wearied, 
but  with  the  imagination  of  them  never;  in  so  far  that  it 
needs  some  self  discipline  to  prevent  the  mind  from  falling 
into  a  morbid  condition  of  dissatisfaction  with  all  that  it  im- 
mediately possesses,  and  continual  longing  for  things  absent: 

IV,  289  T 
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and  yet  I  think  this  charm  is  not  justly  to  be  attributed  to 
the  mere  vagueness  and  uncertainty  of  tiie  conception,  except 
thus  fSEur,  that  of  objects  whose  substantial  presence  was 
painful,  the  sublimity  and  impressiveness,  if  there  were  any, 
are  retained  in  the  conception,  while  the  sensual  offensiveness 
is  withdrawn;  thus  circumstances  of  horror  may  be  safely 
touched  in  verbal  description,  and  for  a  time  dwelt  upon  by 
the  mind  as  often  by  Homer  and  Spenser  (by  the  latter 
frequently  with  too  much  grossness),^  idiich  coidd  not  for  a 
moment  be  regarded  or  tolerated  in  their  reality,  or  on  canvas ; 
and  besides  this  mellowing  and  softening  operation  on  those 
it  retains,  the  conceptive  faculty  has  the  power  of  letting  go 
many  of  them  altogether  out  of  its  groups  of  ideas,  and  re- 
taining only  those  where  the  "  meminisse  juvabit "  *  will  apply ; 
and  in  this  way  the  entire  group  of  memories  becomes  alto- 
gether delightfdL  But  of  those  parts  of  anything  which  are 
%s.isnoiin  ^  themsclvcs  beautiful,  I  think  the  indistinctness 
«J^^J  no  benefit,  but  that  the  brighter  they  are  the 
the  charm  qf  better;  and  that  the  peculiar  charm  we  feel  in 
fair  things;  conception  rcsults  fix)m  its  grasp  and  blending  of 
ideas,  rather  than  from  their  obscurity ;  for  we  do  not  usually 
recall,  as  we  have  seen,  one  part  at  a  time  only  of  a  pleasant 
scene,  one  moment  only  of  a  happy  day ;  but  together  with 
each  single  object  we  sununon  up  a  kind  of  crowded  and 
involved  shadowing  forth  of  all  the  other  glories  with  which 
it  was  associated,  and  into  every  moment  we  concentrate  an 
epitome  of  the  day ;  and  it  will  happen  frequently  that  even 
when  the  visible  objects  or  actual  circiunstances  are  not  in 
detail  remembered,  the  feeling  and  joy  of  them  are  obtained 
we  know  not  how  or  whence :  and  so,  with  a  kind  of  ccmcep- 
tive  burning-glass,  we  bend  the  simshine  of  all  the  day,  and 
the  fulness  of  all  the  scene  upon  every  point  that  we  succes- 
sively seize;  and  this  together  with  more  vivid  action  of 
Fancy,  for  I  think  that  the  wilftil  and  playful  seizures  of 

1  nScL  1  reads^ ''.  ,  .  ffrosaness,  as  in  the  descriptJon  of  the  combat  of  the  Red  CroM 
Knight  with  Errour  .  .  .)/'  Faerie  Queene,  book  i.  canto  i.] 
3^[Virgil,^ne«,i.20a] 
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the  points  that  suit  her  purpose,  and  help  her  springing, 
Tdiereby  she  is  distinguished  fix)m  simple  emiception,  take 
place  more  easily  and  actively  with  the  memory  of  things 
than  in  presence  of  them.  But,  however  this  be,  and  I 
confess  that  there  is  much  that  I  cannot  satisfactorily  to 
myself  unravel  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  simple  concep- 
tion, it  is  evident  that  this  agreeableness,  whatever  it  be,  is 
not  by  art  attainable,  for  all  art  is,  in  some  sort,  realization ; 
it  may  be  the  realization  of  obscurity  or  indefiniteness,  but 
still  it  must  differ  from  the  mere  conception  of  obscurity  and 
indefiniteness;  so  that  whatever  emotions  depend  absolutely 
on  unperfectness  of  conception,  as  the  horror  of  Milton's 
Death,  cannot  be  rendered  by  art ;  for  art  can  only  lay  hold 
of  things  which  have  shape,  and  destroys  by  its  touch  the 
fearfulness  or  pleasiu*ableness  of  those  which  ''shape  have 
none."  ^ 

But  on  this  indistinctness  of  conception,  itself  compara- 
tively valueless    and    unaffecting,   is    based    the  «^  BtugivM 
operation  of  the  Imaginative  faculty  with  which  toOeimagp' 
we  are  at  present  concerned,  and  in  which  its  ^^^^^ 
glory  is   consummated;    whereby,  depriving  the  poffl«rot»r 
subject  of  material  and  bodily  shape,  and  regard- 
ing such   of  its  qualities  only  as  it  chooses  for  particular 
purpose,  it  forges  these  qualities  together  in  such  groups  and 
forms  as  it  desires,  and  gives  to  their  abstract  being  consist- 
ency and  reality,  by  striking  them  as  it  were  with  the  die 
of  an  image  belonging  to  other  matter,  which  stroke  having 
cmce  received,  they  pass   current   at   once  in   the  pecuhar 
conjunction  and  for  the  peculiar  value  desired. 

Thus,  in  the  description  of  Satan  quoted  in  the  first 
chapter,*  "And  like  a  comet  burned,**  the  bodily  shape  of 
the  angel  is  destroyed,  the  inflaming  of  the  formless  spirit 
is  alone  r^^arded ;  and  this,  and  his  power  of  evil,  associated 
in  one  fearful  and  abstract  conception,  are  stamped  to  give 
them  distuictness  and  permanence  with  the  image  of  the 

1  [ParadUe  Lost,  iL  667.] 

*  [Of  the  teeond  section^  p.  226  above.] 
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comet,  **That  fires  the  length  of  Ophiuchus  huge,**  Yet 
this  could  not  be  done,  but  that  the  image  of  the  comet 
itself  is  in  a  measure  indistinct,  capable  of  awfiil  expansion, 
and  full  of  threat^iing  and  fear.  Again,  in  his  fSedl,  the 
imagination  gathers  up  the  thunder,  the  resistance,  the  massy 
prostration,  separates  them  from  the  external  form,  and  Innds 
them  together  by  the  help  of  that  image  of  the  mountain 
half  sunk ;  which  again  would  be  unfit  but  for  its  own  in* 
distinctness,  and  for  that  glorious  additi<m  ^^with  all  his 
pines,"  ^  whereby  a  vitality  and  spear-like  hostility  are  com- 
municated to  its  falling  form ;  and  the  fall  is  marked  as  not 
utter  subversion,  but  sinking  only,  the  pines  remaining  in 
their  uprightness  and  unity,  and  threatening  of  darkness  upon 
the  descended  precipice;  aiKi  again,  in  that  yet  more  noUe 
passage  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  book,  where  almost  eveiy 
operation  of  the  contemplative  imagination  is  concentrated; 
the  angelic  squadron  &cst  gathered  into  <me  burning  mass 
by  the  single  expression  '^  sharpening  in  mooned  horns,''  then 
told  out  in  their  uqity  and  multitude  and  stooped  hostility, 
by  the  image  of  the  wind  upon  the  com;  Satan  endowed 
with  godUke  strength  and  endurance  in  that  mighty  hne, 
**  Like  Teneriff  or  Atlas,  unremoved,"  with  infinitude  <rf  size 
the  next  instant,  and  with  all  the  vagueness  and  terribloiess 
of  sjMritual  power,  by  the  "  Horrour  plumed,"  and  the  **  nAat 
seemed  both  spear  and  shield."  ^ 

The  third  function  of  Fancy  already  spoken  of  as  sub- 
^5  The  third  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  Imagination,  is  the  highest 
qgice  0/ Fancy  of  which  shc  is  Capable ;  like  the  Imagination,  she 
fl^X^  beholds  m  the  things  submitted  to  her  treatment 
Hon oontempiar  things  different  fix)m  the  actual;  but  the  sugges- 
^^'  tions  she  follows  are  not  in  their  nature  essential 

in  the  object  contemplated ;  and  the  images  resulting,  instead 
of  illustrating,  may  lead  the  mind  away  from  it,  and  change 
the  current  of  contemplative  feeling :  for,  as  in  l^r  operation 
parallel  to  Imagination  penetrative  we  saw  hec  dwelling  iqion 

1  [See  above,  p.  227]. 

>  [The  references  here  are  U  Paradm  Lo9t,  book  vr.,  lines  978,  982,  987,  989, 90a] 
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external  features,  while  the  nobler  sistm*  faculty  entered 
within;  so  now,  idien  both,  from  what  they  see  and  know 
in  their  immediate  object,  are  conjuring  up  images  illustrative 
or  elevatory  of  it,  the  Fancy  necessarily  summons  those  of 
mere  external  relationship,  and  therefore  of  unaffecting  in- 
fluence; while  the  Imagination,  by  every  ghost  she  raises, 
tells  tales  about  the  prison  house,  and  therefore  never  loses 
her  power  over  the  heart,  nor  her  unity  of  emotion.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  regardant  or  contemplative  action  of  Fancy 
is  in  this  different  from,  and  in  this  nobler  than,  that  mere 
seizing  and  likeness-catching  operation  we  saw  in  her  before ; 
that,  when  contemplative,  she  verily  believes  in  the  truth 
of  the  vision  she  has  summoned,  loses  sight  of  actuality,  and 
beholds  the  new  and  spiritual  image  faithfully  and  even 
seriously ;  whereas,  before,  she  summoned  no  spiritual  image, 
but  merely  caught  the  vivid  actuality,  or  the  curious  resem- 
blance of  the  real  object;  not  that  these  two  operations  are 
s^arate,  for  the  Fancy  passes  gradually  from  mere  vivid 
sight  of  reality,  and  witty  suggestion  of  likeness,  to  a  ghostly 
sight  of  what  is  unreal;  and  through  this,  in  proportion  as 
she  b^;ins  to  feel,  she  rises  towards  and  partakes  of  Imagina- 
tion iteelf ;  for  Imagination  and  Fancy  are  continually  united, 
and  it  is  necessary,  when  they  are  so,  carefully  to  distinguish 
the  feelingless  part  which  is  Fancy's,  from  the  sentient  part, 
which  is  Imagination's.  Let  us  take  a  few  instances.  Here 
is  Fancy,  firet,  very  beautiful,  in  her  simple  capacity  of 
likeness-catching : 

"  To-day  we  purpose — ay,  this  hour  we  mount. 
To  spur  three  leagues  towards  the  Apennine. 
Come  down,  we  pray  thee,  ere  the  hot  sun  count 
His  deny  rosary  on  the  eglantine."  ^ 

Seizing  on  the  outside  resemblances  of  bead  form,  and  on 
the  slipping  from  their  threading  bough  one  by  one,  the 
fancy  is  content  to  lose  the  heart  of  the  thing,  the  solemnity 

^  [KmAi  :  iiraMfai,  zzIt.    For  Raskin's  intense  admiration  of  this  ^'  glorieos  poet," 
see  Modem  Painters,  voL  v.  pt  vi.  ch.  iz.  §  9  n.] 
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of  prayer :  or  perhaps  I  do  the  glorious  poet  wrong  in  saying 
this,  for  the  sense  of  a  sun  worship  and  orison  in  beginning 
its  race,  may  have  been  in  his  mind ;  and  so  £Eur  as  it  was 
so,  the  passage  is  imaginative  and  not  fancifiiL  But  that 
which  most  readers  would  accept  from  it,  is  the  mere  flash 
of  the  external  image,  in  whose  truth  the  Fancy  herself  does 
not  yet  believe,  and  therefore  is  not  yet  contemplative.  Here, 
however,  is  Fancy  believing  in  the  images  she  creates : 

"  It  feeds  the  quick  growth  of  the  serpent  vine^ 
And  the  dark  linked  ivy  tangling  wild. 
And  buddings  blown^  or  odour-faded  blooms. 
Which  dar  the  winds  with  points  of  coloured  light 
As  they  rain  throueh  them ;  and  bright  golden  globes 
Cf  fruit,  suspended  %n  their  own  green  heaoen,"  ^ 

It  is  not,  observe,  a  mere  likeness  that  is  caught  here;  but 
the  flowers  and  fruit  are  entirely  deprived  by  the  fancy  of 
their  material  existence,  and  contemplated  by  her  seriously 
and  faithfully  as  stars  and  worlds;  yet  it  is  only  external 
likeness  that  she  catches;  she  forces  the  resemblance,  and 
lowers  the  dignity  of  the  adopted  image. 

Next  take  two  delicious  stanzas  of  Fancy  r^;ardant 
(believing  in  her  creaticms),  followed  by  one  of  heavenly 
imagmation,  from  Wordsworth's  address  to  the  daisy : ' 

'^  A  nun  demure  of  lowly  port ; 
Or  sprightly  maiden,  of  Love's  court, 
In  thy  simplicity  the  sport 

Of  all  temptations. 
A  queen  in  crown  of  rubies  drest ; 
A  starveling  in  a  scanty  vest ; 
Are  all,  as  seems  to  suit  thee  best, 

Thy  appellations. 

'*  I  see  thee  glittering  from  afar — 
And  then  thou  art  a  pretty  star ; 
Not  quite  so  fidr  as  many  are 
In  heaven  above  thee ! 

1  r^elley :  Prometheus,  iii.  3.] 

*  [The  poem  of  1805.  A  stanza  is  omitted  in  the  quotation  after  the  first  one.  Hie 
fezt  of  the  quotation  has  in  this  edition  been  amended,  in  mattes  of  punctuatioiiy  in 
accordance  with  the  original.] 
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Yet  like  a  star,  with  glittering  cresti 
Self-poised  in  air  thou  seem'st  to  rest ; — 
May  peace  come  never  to  his  nest. 
Who  shall  reprove  thee ! 

'' Bright  Flower/  for  by  that  name  at  last 
When  all  my  reveries  are  past, 
I  call  thee,  and  to  that  cleave  fast, 

Sweet  silent  creature ! 
That  breath'st  with  me  in  sun  and  air. 
Do  thou,  as  thou  art  wont,  repair 
My  heart  with  gladness,  and  a  share 

Of  thy  meek  nature ! " 

Observe  how  spiritual,  yet  how  wandering  and  playful, 
the  fancy  is  in  the  first  two  stanzas,  and  how  far  §  e.  varUms 
she  flies  from  the  matter  in  hand ;  never  stopping  »«**«»<»»• 
to  brood  on  the  character  of  any  one  of  the  images  she 
summons,  and  yet  for  a  moment  truly  seeing  and  believing 
in  them  all ;  while  in  the  last  stanza  the  imagination  returns 
with  its  deep  feeling  to  the  heart  of  the  flower,  and  "  cleaves 
fast  **  to  that  Compare  the  operation  of  the  Imagination  in 
Coleridge,  on  one  of  the  most  trifling  objects  that  could 
possibly  have  been  submitted  to  its  action : 

''The  thin  blue  flame 
Lies  on  my  low-burnt  fire,  and  quivers  not ; 
Only  that  film,  which  fluttered  on  the  grate. 
Still  flutters  there,  the  sole  unquiet  thing. 
Methinks,  its  motion  in  this  hush  of  nature 
Gives  it  dim  sympathies  with  me  who  live. 
Making  it  a  companionable  form, 
Whose  puny  flaps  and  freaks  the  idling  Spirit 
By  its  own  moods  interprets,  every  where 
Echo  or  mirror  seekinff  of  itself. 
And  makes  a  toy  of  Thought."  ^ 

Lastly,  observe  the  sweet  operation  of  Fancy  regardant, 
in  the  following  well-known  passage  from  Scott,  where 
both  her  beholding  and  transforming  powers  are  seen  in  their 
simplicity : 

''The  rocky  summits,  split  and  rent. 
Formed  turret,  dome,  or  battlement. 
Or  seemed  fantastically  set 
With  cupola  or  minaret 

^  [From  the  piece  entitled  ''  Frost  at  Midnight,"  17da] 
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Nor  were  these  earth-bom  castles  bare, 
Nor  lacked  they  many  a  banner  falr^ 
For^  from  their  shivered  brows  displayed. 
Far  o'er  th'  un&thomable  glade. 
All  twinkling  with  the  dew-drop  sheen. 
The  briar-rose  fell,  in  streamers  green. 
And  creeping  shrubs,  of  thousand  dyes. 
Waved  in  the  west  wind's  summer  sighs."  ^ 

Let  the  reader  refer  to  this  passage,  with  its  pretty 
tremulous  eonelusiou — above  the  pine  tree,  "  where  glistening 
streamers  waved  and  danced,**^  and  then  compare  with  it 
the  following,  where  the  Imagination  operates  on  a  scene 
nearly  similar : 

''  Grey  rocks  did  peep  from  the  spare  moss,  and  stemmed 
The  struggling  brook ;  tall  spires  of  windlestrae 
Threw  their  thin  shadows  down  the  rugged  slope. 
And  nought  but  gnarled  roots  of  ancient  pines. 
Branchless  and  blasted,  clenched,  with  grasping  roots. 
The  unwilling  soil.    A  gradual  change  was  here, 
Yet  ghastly.     For,  as  fast  years  flon  amay^ 
The  smooth  hrotv  gathers,  and  the  hair  groros  thm 
And  fohUe;  and,  where  irradiate  dewy  eyes 
Had  shone,  gleam  stony  orbs  ; — so  from  his  steps 
Bright  flowers  departed,  and  the  heauUjvl  shade 
Of  the  green  groves,  wUh  all  their  odorous  winds 
And  musical  motions.    .... 


Where  the  pass  expands 

Its  stony  jaws,  the  abrupt  mountain  breaks. 
And  seems,  irith  its  accumulated  crags. 
To  overhang  the  world ;  for  wide  expand 
Beneath  the  wan  stars,  and  descending  mo<m. 
Islanded  seas,  blue  mountains,  mighty  streams. 
Dim  tracts  and  vast,  robed  in  the  lustrous  gloom 

^  [X<u^  qftke  Lake^  canto  i,  xi.    Two  lines  are  omitted  after  the  fourth  ef  the 
qnotationij 


*  [md.  xU : 


And,  higher  yet,  the  pine-tree  hnjur 
His  shatter'd  trunk,  and  frequent  mu 
Where  seemM  the  cliffs  to  meet  on  hj_ 
His  boughs  athwart  the  narrow'd  sky.'' 
Highest  of  all,  where  white  peaks  ghmoed. 
Where  glistenUig  streamers  waved  and  danced. 
The  wanderer's  ejre  oould  barely  view 
The  summer  heaven's  delicious  blue ; 
So  wondrous  wild,  the  whole  might  seem 
The  scenery  of  a  fiury  dream.] 
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*  UaderMfobmred  evtn,  and  fiery  hUls 
rlmg  their  Jlames  wUh  imUgnt,  on  the  verge 
Of  the  remote  horizon.    The  near  scene^ 
In  naked  and  severe  dmplidtj. 
Made  contrast  with  the  universe.     A  pine. 
Rock-rooted^  stretch'd  athwart  the  vacancy 
Its  swinging  boughs,  to  each  inconstant  blast 
Yielding  one  only  response,  at  each  pause 
In  niost  familiar  cadence,  with  the  howl. 
The  thunder  and  the  hiss  of  homeless  streams. 
Mingling  its  solemn  song."  ^ 

In  this  last  passage,  the  mind  never  departs  from  its 
solemn  possession  of  the  solitary  scene,  the  Imagination  only 
giving  weight,  meaning,  and  strange  human  sympathies  to 
all  its  sights  and  somids. 

In  that  from  Scott  *  the  Fancy,  led  away  by  the  outside 
resemblance  of  floating  form  and  hue  to  the  banners,  loses 
the  feeling  and  possession  of  the  scene,  and  places  herself  in 
circumstances  of  character  completely  opposite  to  the  quietness 
and  grandeur  of  the  natural  objects ;  this  would  have  been 
unjustifiable,  but  that  the  resemblance  occurs  to  the  mind  of 
the  monarch,  rather  than  to  that  of  the  poet ;  and  it  is  that 
which,  of  aU  others,  would  have  been  the  most  likely  to 
occur  at  the  time ;  from  this  point  of  view  it  has  high  imagi- 
native propriety.  Of  the  same  fanciful  character  is  that 
transformation  of  the  tree  trunks  into  dragons  noticed  before 
in  Tinner's  Jason ; '  and  in  the  same  way  this  becomes  imagi- 

*  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  mean  to  compare  the  sickly  dreaming  of 
Shelley  *  over  clouds  and  waves,  with  the  masculine  and  magnificent  grasp  of 
men  and  things  which  we  find  in  Scott ;  it  only  happens  that  these  two  pas- 
taces  are  more  illustrative,  by  the  likeness  of  the  scenery  they  treat,  than  any 
others  I  could  have  opposed,  and  that  Shelley  is  peculiarly  distinguished  by 
the  Realty  of  Contemplative  imagination.  Scott's  healthy  aiid  truthful  feeling 
would  not  allow  him  to  represent  the  benighted  hunter,  provoked  by  loss  of 
game,  horse,  and  way  at  once,  as  indulging  in  any  more  exalted  ffights  of 
imagination  than  those  naturally  consequent  on  iJie  contrast  between  the 
night's  lodging  he  expected,  and  that  which  befitted  him. 

^  [Shelley :  Alast4>r,  527  #.  In  the  fourteenth  line  of  the  auotation,  "  extends"  (in 
ill  pilous  eds.)  has  been  corrected,  in  accordance  with  Shelky's  text,  to  '^  expands." 
A  few  corrections  of  punctuation  have  also  been  made.] 

«  [Above,  p.  261.] 

*  [For  Raskin's  waning  enthusiasm  for  Shelley,  see  VoL  I.  pp.  253-2M  n.] 
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native,  as  it  exhibits  the  effect  of  Fear  in  disposing  to  morbid 
perception.  Compare  with  it  the  real  and  h^h  action  of  the 
Imagination  on  the  same  matter  in  Wordsworth's  Yew  trees  ^ 
(perhaps  the  most  vigorous  and  solemn  bit  of  forest  landscape 
ever  painted) : — 

"  Each  particular  trunk  a  growth 
Of  intertwisted  fibres  serpentine 
Up-coilinff  and  inveterately  convolved ; 
Nor  ttmnjormed  mih  PhanUuy,  and  looks 
Thai  threaten  the  profane." 

It  is  too  long  to  quote,  but  the  reader  should  refer  to  it :  let 
him  note  especially,  if  painter,  that  pure  touch  of  colour,  "  By 
sheddings  from  the  pining  umbrage  tinged/' 

In  the  same  way  the  blasted  trunk  on  the  left,  in  Turner's 
drawing  of  the  spot  where  Harold  fell  at  the  Battle  of 
Hastings,^  takes,  where  its  boughs  first  separate,  the  shape  of 
the  head  of  an  arrow ;  this,  which  is  mere  fancy  in  itself,  is 
imagination  as  it  supposes  in  the  spectator  an  excited  condition 
of  feeling  dependent  on  the  history  of  the  spot 

I  have  been  led  perhaps  into  too  great  detail  in  illustrating 
§  7.  Morbid  t^cse  points ;  but  I  think  it  is  of  no  small  im- 
ar  Nervous  portancc  to  provc  how  in  all  cases  the  Imagination 
^^^*  is  based  upon,  and  appeals  to,  a  deep  heart  feeling ; 

and  how  faithful  and  earnest  it  is  in  contemplation  of  the 
subject-matter,  never  losing  sight  of  it,  nor  disguising  it,  but 
depriving  it  of  extraneous  and  material  accidents,  and  r^ard- 
ing  it  in  its  disembodied  essence*  I  have  not,  however, 
sufficiently  noted,  in  opposition  to  it,  that  diseased  action  of 
the  fancy  which  depends  more  on  nervous  temperament  than 
intellectual  power ;  and  which,  as  in  dreaming,  fever,  insanity, 
and  other  morbid  conditions  of  mind,  is  firequently  a  source 
of  daring  and  inventive  conception;  and  so  the  visionary 
appearances  resulting  from  disturbances  of  the  frame  by 
passion,  and  froift  the  rapid  tendency  of  the  mind  to  invest 
with  shape  and  intelligence  the  active  influences  about  it, 
as  in  the  various  demons,  spirits,  and  fedries  of  all  imaginative 

1  [The  poem  of  1803  to  entitled.] 

*  [EngraTed  by  W.  Cooke  in  R.  R.  Reinagle*!  Views  in  diusem,  18ia] 
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nations ;  which,  however,  I  consider  are  no  naore  to  be  ranked 
as  right  creations  of  fancy  or  imagination  than  things  actually 
seen  and  heard ;  for  the  action  of  the  nerves  is,  I  suppose,  the 
same,  whether  externally  caused,  or  from  within,  although 
very  grand  imagination  may  be  shown  by  the  intellectual 
anticipation  and  realization  of  such  impressions,  as  in  that 
glorious  vignette  of  Turner's  to  the  voyage  of  Columbus, 
"  Slowly  along  the  evening  sky  they  went."  *  Note  especially 
how  admirably  true  to  the  natural  form,  and  yet  how  sug- 
gestive of  the  battlement,  he  has  rendered  the  level  flake 
of  evening  cloud. 

I  believe  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  enter  into  farther 
detail  of  illustration  respecting  these  points ;  for  ^  g^  ^^  ^^^^^^^ 
fuller  explanation  of  the  operations  of  the  contem-  ofOmtemptar 
pUtive  faculty  of  things  verbaUy  expressible,  the  SrSK 
reader  may  be  referred  to  Wordsworth's  pr^iace  heetepnned 
to  his  poems;*  it  only  remains  for  us,  here,  to  ^ 
examine  how  far  this  imaginative  or  abstract  conception  is  to 
be  conveyed  by  the  material  art  of  the  sculptor  or  the  painter. 

Now,  it  is  evident  that  the  bold  action  of  either  the  fancy 
or  the  imagination,  dependent  on  a  bodiless  and  spiritual 
image  of  the  object,  is  not  to  be  by  lines  or  colours  repre- 
sented. We  cannot,  in  the  painting  of  Satan  fallen,  suggest 
any  image  of  pines  or  crags ;  neither  can  we  assimilate  the 
briar  and  the  banner,  nor  give  human  S}anpathy  to  the  motion 
of  the  film,  nor  voice  to  the  swinging  of  the  pines. 

Yet  certain  powers  there  are,  within  due  limits,  •  ^  jg^^^^. 
of  marking  the  thing  represented  with  an  ideal  under  fMtrwo 
character;   and   it  was   to  these  powers  that  I  ^^^^, 
alluded  in  defining  the  meaning  of  the  term  Ideal,  dering  qf/orm 
in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  the  preceding  section.'  ^' 

For  it  is  by  this  operation  that  the  productions  of  high  art  are 
separated  from  those  of  the  Realist. 

^  [ninttration  to  canto  iL  of  ''The  Voyage  of  Columbus"  in  Rogers'  Poemt;  the 
drawing  is  No.  396  in  the  National  Galkry.  Ct  Modem  PahUers,  voL  iii.  pt  ir.  ch. 
viii.  8  7.] 

*TSeeabove,  p.  230.1 

>  [See  above,  p.  164.] 
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And,  first,  there  is  evidently  capability  of  sq>arating  colour 
and  form,  and  considering  eidier  separately.  Form  we  find 
abstractedly  considered  by  the  sculptor ;  how  fSEur  it  would  be 
possible  to  advantage  a  statue  by  the  addition  of  colour,  I 
venture  not  to  affirm ;  the  question  is  too  extensive  to  be 
here  discussed.^  Hi^  authorities,  and  ancient  practice,  are 
in  &vour  of  colour ;  so  the  sculpture  of  the  middle  ages.  The 
two  statues  of  Mino  da  Fiesole  *  in  the  church  of  St^.  Caterina 
at  Pisa  have  been  coloured,  the  irises  of  the  eyes  painted  dork, 
and  the  hair  gilded,  as  also  I  think  the  Madonna  in  St*.  Maria 
della  Spina ;  the  eyes  have  been  painted  in  the  sculptures  of 
Orcagna  in  Or  San  Michele.  But  it  looks  like  a  remnant  of 
barbarism  (compare  the  pulpit  of  Guido  da  Como,  in  the 
church  of  San  Bartolomeo  at  Pistcga) ;  and  I  have  never  seen 
colour  on  any  solid  forms,  that  did  not,  to  my  mind,  neutralise 
all  other  power:  the  porcelains  of  Luca  della  Robbia  are 
painAil  examples;'  and,  in  lower  art,  Florentine  mosaic  in 
relief.    Gilding  is  more  admissible,  and  tells  scmetimes  swedly 

^  [On  the  subject  of  colour  in  ancient  sculpture^  the  reader  may  consult  the 
authorities  cited  in  £.  T.  Cook's  Pooular  Handbook  to  tho  Oroek  and  Roman  AnUfwiiei 
in  the  Brituh  Museum,  1003,  p.  107J 

'  [This  was  a  slip  of  the  pen.  llie  statues  in  question  are  not  by  Mlno  da  Fiesole, 
but  by  Nino  Pisano.  Ruskin's  account  of  them  in  his  1846  notebook  is  as  follows  :— 
"  In  a  chapel  .  .  .  [uu  the  left  of  the  high  altar]  are  two  statues  by  Nino 
Pisano.  They  call  them  Faith  and  Charity,  but  they  seem  to  me  like  Futh 
and  Hope ;  tne  doubtful  one  on  the  left  is  a  little  too  smiling  and  French, 
but  still  fine ;  she  has  a  roll  in  her  hand,  and  a  diadem  on  her  brow.  Faith 
has  the  right  hand  on  her  boeom  and  a  book  in  her  left,  and  looks  down  in 
meditation.  These  statues  have  been  painted,  the  irises  of  the  eyes  dark,  ths 
inside  of  the  dresses  blue,  the  fringes  ot  the  dresses  and  their  decorations  richly 

gt,  and  apparently  the  hair  also ;  the  marble  seems  to  have  been  left  for  the 
ie  and  body  or  dress.      Be  this  as  it  may,  they  are  now  not  imared  by 
the  remaining  gold  of  tiie  fringes^  and  they  are  certainly  two  exammes  of  as 
much  exquisite  and  living  grace,  chaste,  pure,  and  yet  nill  of  blooa  and  lift 
as  ever  were  warmed  out  of  marble.    All  that  I  have  seen  of  Nino's  work  i8 
quite  inimitable  for  grace,  chastity,  and  animation.  ^^ 
In  the  chapel  of  S.  Maria  della  Spina  there  is  a  statue  over  the  altar,  by  Mno,  of  the 
Madonna  offering  a  flower  to  the  infant  Saviour ;  and  at  the  west  end,  a  Madonna  with 
Child,  partly  gilt,  by  Nino  or  Ugolino  da  Pisa.    The  sculptures  of  Orcagna  in  Or  San 
Michele  are  on  the  shrine  built  and  sculptured  by  him.] 

*  [In  a  letter  to  his  father  from  Florence  (May  29, 1845),  Ruskiu  writes  :— 

^'It  is  curious  that  at  Pistoja  they  have  a  complete  series  of  marble  pulpits 
of  all  dates,  richer  than  any  to  be  met  with  elsewnere ;  the  best  of  them  beat- 
ing the  celebrated  one  in  the  Pisan  Baptistery  all  to  shivers.  I  have  no  doabt 
it  is  the  finest  pulpit  in  the  world.  There  is  a  singular  thing  on  the  Hospital 
front,  a  series  of  bas-reliefs  in  coloured  porcelain  by  Luca  della  Robbia,  which 
have  of  course  the  most  vulgar  effect  conceivable,  looking  like  the  commonest 
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upon  figures  of  quaint  design,  as  on  the  pulpit  of  St*.  Maria 
Novella,  while  it  spoils  the  classical  ornaments  of  the  mould- 
ings*^ But  the  truest  grandeur  of  sculpture  I  believe  to  be 
in  the  white  form ;  something  of  this  feeling  may  be  owing 
to  the  difficulty,  or  rather  the  impossibility,  of  obtaining 
truly  noble  colour  upon  it ;  but  if  we  could  colour  the  Elgin 
marbles  with  the  flesh  tint  of  Giorgione,  I  had  rather  not 
have  it  done. 

Colour,  without  form,  is  less  frequently  obtainable;  and 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  be  desirable;  yet  §10. Qfooftmr 
I  think  that  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  it  a  certam  ^hmafarm; 
sacrifice  of  form  is  necessary ;  sometimes  by  reducing  it  to  the 
shapeless  glitter  of  the  gem,  as  often  Tintoret  and  Bassano ; 
sometimes  by  loss  of  outline  land  blending  of  parts,  as  Tinner ; 
sometimes  by  flatness  of  mass,  as  often  Giorgione  and  Titian. 
How  far  it  is  possible  for  the  painter  to  represent  those 
mountains  of  Shelley  as  the  poet  sees  them,  **  mingling  their 
jkmes  with  twilight,"*  I  cannot  say;  but  my  impression  is, 
that  there  is  no  true  abstract  mode  of  considering  colour; 
and  that  all  the  loss  of  form  in  the  works  of  Titian  or  Turner 
is  not  ideal,  but  the  representation  of  the  natural  conditions 
under  which  bright  colour  is  seen;  for  form  is  always  in  a 
measure  lost  by  Nature  herself  when  colour  is  very  vivid. 

sigu-poet  barbarums.  And  yet  if  vou  straggle  with  yourself^  and  look  into 
them^  forgetting  the  oolotur^  you  find  them  magnificent  works  of  the  very 
highest  merit — ^roll  of  the  purest  sculptural  feelings  and  abundant  in  esqiree- 
Bion,  grace  of  conception^  and  anatomical  knowledge."] 
^  rrha  pulpit  is  by  Maestro  Lazzaro.  Ruskin's  account  of  it  in  his  note-book  of 
1845  IS  as  follows  :— 

''The  pulpit  is  of  marble  gilt.  It  gives  the  usual  series  of  the  life  of  the 
Madonna,  bearing  this  subtle  inscription  in  which  the  omission  of  the  single 
word  'rather'  makes  rather  a  di£Perence :  'Beatus  venter  qui  te  portavit  et 
nbera  qu»  siudstL     Beati  qui  verbum  Dei  audiunt  et  custodiunt"    The 

fUding  of  the  flower  work  and  meaningless  parts  hurts  their  effect  dreadfuUy^ 
ut  on  the  fig^ros  it  is  agreeable^  adding  to  their  quaint  and  missal-like 
character.  (Inis  is  important  for  alter  consideration.)  The  figure  designs 
are  very  sweet  and  Giottesque ;  tiie  Madonna  rising  in  an  oval  glorv  with  St 
Thomas  at  her  feet  reminds  one  of  Nino  Pisano,  and  is  very  fine.  The  angels 
are  all  draped  simply  and  severely^  some  so  angular  in  line  as  to  look  Bke 
grasshop^rs.  Oppose  this  to  the  nasty  fluttering  of  later  times." 
The  "  subtle  inscnption  "  is  from  Luke  xL  27>  28^  and  omits  the  words  "  quin  imo  " 
("  yea  rather  ")  before  "  BeatL"] 

*  [See  the  passage  quoted  above^  on  p.  297.] 
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Again,  there  is  capability  of  representing  the  ess^itial 
§  11  Or  of  charactCT,  form,  and  colour  of  an  object,  wit}K>ut 
hothwuhmu  external  texture.  On  this  point  much  has  been 
texture.  ^^  j^y  iteynQi(js  anj  others,*  and  it  is,  indeed, 

perhaps  the  most  unfailing  characteristic  of  great  manner  in 
painting.  Compare  a  dog  of  Edwin  Landseer  with  a  dog  of 
Paul  Veronese.  In  the  first,  the  outward  texture  is  wrought 
out  with  exquisite  dexterity  of  handling,  and  minute  attention 
to  all  the  accidents  of  curl  and  gloss  which  can  give  appear- 
ance of  reality;  while  the  hue  and  power  of  the  sunishine, 
and  the  truth  of  the  shadow,  on  all  these  forms  are  neglected, 
and  the  large  relations  of  the  animal,  as  a  mass  of  colour,  to 
the  sky  or  ground,  or  other  parts  of  the  picture,  utterly  lost 
This  is  realism  at  the  expense  of  ideality;  it  is  treatment 
essentially  unimaginative.*  With  Veronese,  there  is  no  curling 
nor  crisping,  nor  glossiness  nor  sparkle,  hardly  even  hair;  a 
mere  tjrpe  of  hide,  laid  on  with  a  few  scene-painter's  touches ; 
but  the  essence  of  dog  is  there ;  the  entire,  magnificent,  generic 
animal  type,  muscular  and  living,  and  witib  broad,  pure,  sunny 
daylight  upon  him,  and  bearing  his  true  and  harmonious 

*  I  do  not  mean  to  withdraw  the  praise  I  have  given,  and  shall  always  be 
willing  to  give,  to  pictures,  such  as  the  Shepherd's  Chief  Mourner,  and  many 
others,  in  which  the  soul,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  of  animals,  has  been  explained 
to  us  in  modes  hitherto  unfelt  and  unexampled. 

But  Mr.  Landseer  is  much  more  a  natural  historian  than  a  painter ;  and  the 
power  of  his  works  depends  more  on  his  knowledge  and  love  of  animals — on 
his  understanding  of  their  minds  and  ways — on  his  unerring  notice  and  memory 
of  their  gestures  and  expressions,  than  on  artistical  or  technical  excellence. 
He  never  aims  at  colour — his  composition  is  always  weak,  and  sometimes  un- 
skilful ;  and  his  execution,  though  partially  dexterous,  and  admirably  adapted 
to  the  imitation  of  certain  textures  and  surfaces,  is  far  from  being  that  of  a 
ffreat  Painter  attained  by  the  mastery  of  every  various  difficulty,  and  chanffc- 
Silly  adapted  to  the  treatment  of  every  object.  Compare  the  Addenda  to  V^s 
volume  [p.  334.]  * 


irs 


[See,  for  instance,  the  eleventh  Discauree  of  Reynolds.] 
Ed.  1  does  not  contain  the  last  twelve  lines  of  this  note,  and  reads  instead  : — 

'^  Shepherd's  Chief  Mourner,  and  to  all  in  which  the  character  and  inner 

life  of  animals  are  developed.    But  all  lovers  of  art  must  regret  to  find  Mr. 

Landseer  wasting  his  energies  on  such  inanities  as  the '  Shoeing,'  and  sacrificing 

colour,  expression,  and  action  to  an  imitation  of  a  glossy  hide." 

'^ Shoeing"  is  No.  606  in  the  National  Gallery.    For  other  references  to  Laudseer,  see 

p.  334  n.  J 
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relation  of  colour  to  all  colour  about  him.     This  is  ideal 
treatment.^ 

The  same  treatment  is  found  in  the  works  of  all  the 
greatest  men;  they  all  paint  the  lion  more  than  his  mane, 
and  the  hoi:se  rather  than  his  hide;  and  I  think  also  they 
are  often  more  careful  to  obtain  the  right  expression  of  large 
and  universal  light  and  colour,  than  accuracy  of  features ; '  for 
the  warmth  of  sunshine,  and  the  force  of  sunlighted  hue, 
are  always  sublime  on  whatever  subject  they  may  be  ex- 
hibited ;  and  so  also  are  light  and  shade,  if  grandly  arranged, 
as  may  be  well  seen  in  an  etching  of  Rembrandt's  of  a  spotted 
shell,  which  he  has  made  altogether  sublime  by  broad  truth 
and  large  ideality  of  light  and  shade :  ^  and  so  we  find  frequent 
instances  of  very  grand  ideality  in  treatment  of  the  most 
commonplace  still  life,  by  our  own  Hunt,  where  the  petty 
glosses,  and  delicacies,  and  minor  forms,  are  all  merged  in 
a  broad  glow  of  suffused  colour;^  so  also  in  pieces  of  the 
same  kind  by  Etty,^  where,  however,  though  the  richness 
and  play  of  colour  are  greater  and  the  arrangement  grander, 
there  is  less  expression  of  light ;  neither  is  there  anything  in 
modem  art  that  can  be  set  beside  some  choice  passages  of 
Hunt  in  this  respect. 

Again,  it  is  possible  to  represent  objects  capable  of  various 
accidents  in  a  generic  or  symbolical  form. 

How  fer  ttds  may  be  done  with  things  having  Hon'a^tyf^ 
necessary  form,  as  animals,  I  am  not  prepared  to  r^presentatum 
say.     The  Lions  of  the  Egyptian  room  m  the 
British  Museum,  and  the  Fish  beside  Michael  Angelo's  Jonah,* 
are  instances;    and  there  is  imaginative  power  about  both 
which  we  find  not  in  the  more  perfectly  realized  Florentine 

^  [For  another  ditciusion  of  Veronese'i  dogs,  see  Modem  Painten.  toL  y.  pt.  ix. 
cb.  ri;  J  14#.] 

'  VV9T  '' accuracy  of  features/'  ed.  1  readi  ''local  tints."] 

*  [The  etching  is  signed  and  dated  1650.  Fine  impressions  of  it  are  in  the  British 
Mnseom ;  see  m>.  242  in  Sidney  Colvin's  Qwde  to  an  ExMbiHcn  qf  Drawings  and 
EtMnoM  by  Rembrandt,  1899.] 

*  [See  TOre&ce  to  Notee  on  Prout  and  Hunt] 

*  rFor  Etty,  see  above,  sec.  L  ch.  ziv.  §  24,  p.  197.] 

*  [In  the  Sistine  Chapel ;  see  preceding  volume,  p.  117  n.] 
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boar,  nor  in  Rafikelle's  fish  of  the  Draught^  And  yet  the 
propriety  and  nobility  of  these  types  depend  on  the  ardii- 
tectural  use  and  character  of  the  one,  and  on  the  tjrpical 
meaning  of  the  other;  we  should  be  grieved  to  see  the 
forms  of  the  Egyptian  lion  substituted  for  those  of  Raf- 
faelle's  in  its  struggle  with  Samson,'  nor  would  the  whale 
of  Michael  Angelo  be  tolerated  in  the  nets  of  G^nnesaret 
So  that  I  think  it  is  only  when  the  figure  of  the  creature 
stands,  not  for  any  representation  of  vitality,  but  merely 
for  a  letter  or  type  of  certain  s3rmbolical  meaning,  or  else 
is  adopted  as  a  form  of  decoration  or  support  in  archi- 
tecture, that  such  generalization  is  allowable;  and  in  such 
circumstances  it  is  perhaps  necessary  to  adopt  a  typical 
§  13.  EUher  f^"^'*  The  cvil  consequences  of  the  opposite  treat- 
wkenUUitfrn-  mcut  are  ludicrously  exhibited  in  the  St.  Petar 

boiicaUyused,     ^f  ^^j^   j^^j^j   ^  ^^  pj^j   PulaCC,   which    Owiug 

to  the  prominent,  glossy-plumed,  and  crimson-combed  cock, 
is  liable  to  be  taken  for  the  portrait  of  a  poulterer;  only 
let  it  be  observed  that  the  treatment  of  the  animal  {onn 
here  is  offensive,  not  only  from  its  realization,  but  from  the 
pettiness  and  meanness  of  its  realization;  for  it  might,  in 
other  hands  than  Carlo  Dolci's,  have  been  a  sublime  cock, 
though  a  real  one ;  but,  in  his,  it  is  fit  for  nothing  but  the  spit 
Compare,  as  an  example  partly  of  sjrmbolical  treatment,  partly 
of  magnificent  realization,  that  supernatural  lion  of  Tintoret 
(in  the  picture  of  the  Doge  Loredano  before  the  MadcHma)  * 

^  [The  cartoon,  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  (South  Kensington)  Museum ;  cf,  pre- 
cedimryolume,  p.  29.1 

'  [The  drawing  of  this  subject  by  Raphael  is  in  the  collection  at  Oxford :  see  J.  C. 
Robinson's  Oritical  Account  ^  the  Drawings  by  Michel  Angelo  and  RqffaeOo  in  the  Urn- 
wrtity  OaUerieey  Chtford,  1870^  p.  179.] 
5  [Ed.  1  reads  :— 

''in  such  circumstances  I  think  it  necessary,  always  provided  it  be  baaed, 
as  in  the  instances  given  above  I  conceive  it  to  be,  upon  thorougli  knowledge 
of  the  creature  sjrmbolised,  and  wrought  out  by  a  master  hand^  and  these 
conditions  being  observed,  I  believe  it  to  be  right  and  necessary  in  archi- 
tecture to  modSy  all  animal  forms  by  a  severe  architectural  stamp^  and  in 
symbolical  use  of  them  to  adopt  a  typical  form,  to  which  practice  the  con- 
trary and  its  evil  consequences  are  ludicrously  eidiibited.  .  .  .'^ 
^  [In  the  Ducal  Palace  (CoUegio).  Rusldn  in  his  notes  at  Venice  (1846)  mentions 
particularly : — 

''the  painting  of  the  blue  and  crimson  carpet^  and  id  the  glorioos  plumed 
wings  of  the  lion.    Both  these  are  delicious  in  the  extreme.    The  lion  is 
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with  the  plumes  of  his  mighty  wings  clashed  together  in 
doudlike  repose,  and  the  strength  of  the  sea  winds  shut 
within  their  folding.  And  note,  farther,  the  difference 
between  the  typical  use  of  the  animal,  as  in  this  case,  and 
that  of  the  fish  of  Jonah  (and  again  the  fish  before  mentioned  ^ 
whose  form  is  indicated  in  the  clouds  of  the  Baptism), 
and  the  actual  occurrence  of  the  creature  itself,  with  con- 
cealed meaning,  as  the  ass  colt  of  the  Crucifixion,^  which 
it  was  necessary  to  paint  as  such,  and  not  as  an  ideal  form. 
I  cannot  enter  here  into  the  question  of  the  exact  degree 
of  severity  and  abstraction  necessary  in  the  forms  ^^^  q^  ^^ 
of  living  things  architecturally  employed :  my  own  arehueeturai 
feeling  on  the  subject  is,  though  I  dare  not  lay  <*''^*^'^^ 
it  down  as  a  principle  (with  the  Parthenon  pediment  standing 
against  me  like  the  shield  of  Ajax),  that  no  perfect  representa- 
tion of  animal  form  is  right  in  architecture  decoration.  For 
my  own  part,  I  had  much  rather  see  the  metopes  in  the  Elgin 
room  of  the  British  Museum,  and  the  Parthenon  without 
them,  than  have  them  together ;  and  I  would  not  surrender, 
fipom  an  architectural  point  of  view,  one  mighty  line  of  the 
colossal,  quiet,  life-in-death  statue  mountains  of  Egypt  with 
their  narrow  fixed  eyes  and  hands  on  their  rocky  limbs,  nor 
one  Romanesque  facade  with  its  porphjny  mosaic  of  inde- 
finable monsters,'  nor  one  Grothic  moulding  of  rigid  saints  and 
grinning  goblins,  for  ten  Parthenons.  And,  I  believe,  I  could 
show  some  rational  ground  for  this  seeming  barbarity,  if  this 
were  the  place  to  do  so ;  but  at  present  I  can  only  ask  the 
reader  to  compare  the  effect  of  the  so-called  barbarous  ancient 

as  grand  in  conception  as  in  execation — ^broad  dashes  of  crumbling  white 
cast  like  flashes  of  lightning  along  the  gloomy  edjBfe  of  the  wing.  Hie  carpet 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  wonderfdl  instance  of  the  dignity  which  may  be 
<  given  to  the  most  prosaic  details  by  treatment  at  once  manly,  thoughtful,  and 
truthful.  (Consider,  however,  if  this  could  be  the  case  without  the  great 
element  of  colour — ^which  is  ennobling  to  all  things,  and  is  an  abstract 
quality,  equally  great  wherever  it  occurs.*') 
With  what  Rudun  here  says  of  colour,  qf,  above,  p.  195.  For  another  reference 
to  the  picture,  see  Stcnet  of  Venice  («.  '^  Ihioil  Palace,  No.  7).] 
270] 

iii.  §  20,  p.  271.1 
see  preceding  volume,  p.  206  n.] 
IV.  u 


the  picture,  see  Stont 
1  rtfh.  iii.  §  19,  p.  2; 
'  [See  above,  ch.  iii. 
'  [As  at  Lucca ;  see 
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mosaics  on  the  front  of  St.  Mark's  (as  they  have  been  re- 
corded, happily,   by  the    faithfidness   of  the   good   Gl«itile 
Bellini,  in  one  of  his  pictures  now  in  the  Venice  Gallery)^ 
with  the  veritably  barbarous  pictorial  substitutions  of  the 
seventeenth  century  (one  only  of  the  old  mosaics  remains,  or 
did  remain  till  lately,  over  the  northern  door,  but  it  is  pro- 
bably by  this  time  torn  down  by  some  of  the  Venetian  com- 
mittees of  taste) ; '  and  also  I  would  have  the  old  portions  of 
the  interior  ceiling,  or  of  the  mosaics  of  Murano  and  Torcello,* 
and  the  glorious  Cimabue  mosaic  of  Pisa,^  and  the  roof  of  the 
Baptistery  at  Parma*  (that  of  the  Florence  Baptistery  is  a  bad 
example,  owing  to  its  crude  whites  and  complicated  mosaic  of 
small  forms),  all  of  which  are  as  barbarous  as  they  can  well  be, 
in  a  certain  sense,  but  mighty  in  their  barbarism,  compared 
with  any  architectural  decorations  whatsoever,  consisting  of 
professedly  perfect  animal  forms,  from  the  vile  frescoes  of 
Federigo  Zuccaro  at  Florence  *  to  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine ; 
and,   again,   compare    the    professedly  perfect   sculpture  of 
Rrctmti     ^^^  Cathedral  with  the  statues  of  the  porches 
in  ddicate  and  of  Chartrcs ;  ouly  be  it  always  observed  that  it  is 
^^^^^     not  rudeness  and  ignorance  of  art,  but  intellectu- 
ally awful  abstraction  that  I  would  uphold:  and 
also  be  it  noted  that  in  all  ornament  which  takes  place  in 
the  general  effect  merely  as  so  much  fretted  stone,  in  capitals 
and  other  pieces  of  minute  detail,  the  forms  may  be,  and 
perhaps  ought  to  be,  elaborately  imitative :  and  in  this  respect 
again  the  capitals  of  St.  Mark's  church,  and  at  the  Doge's 
palace  at  Venice,  may  be  an  example  to  the  architects  of  all 

^  [See  Ouide  to  the  Venetian  Academy,] 

'  [See  on  this  subject  8timei  qf  Venice,  voL  ii.  ch.  iv.  §§  6,  6.] 

'    Described  in  Stance  qf  Venice,  vol.  ii.  ch.  iii.  §  34,  mnd  ch.  ii.  §  a] 

*  In  the  vault  of  the  apse :  '^  Our  Lord  in  Glory."! 

^  [The  paintings  of  tne  vault  are  supposed  to  nave  been  executed  soon  after 
the  completion  ot  the  building  (which  was  commenced  in  1196),  or  early  in  tlie 
thirteenth  century.    The  subjects  include  the  symbols  of  the  Evangelists.] 

•  [Zuccaro  (1643-1609)  "painted  the  cupola  of  the  Duomo  at  Florence  with  a 
multitude  of  figures,  some  of  the  most  colossal  dimensions.  A  satire  of  the  day 
concludes  with  Uiese  lines : — 

'  Poor  Florence,  alas !  will  ne'er  cease  to  complain 

Till  she  sees  her  fine  cupola  whitewashed  again.' 

But  this  has  never  happened"  (Kug^er's  ItaHan  SehooU  qf  Painting ,  ed.  1887,  ii.  647)] 
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the  world,  in  their  boundless  inventiveness,  unfailing  elegance, 
and  elaborate  finish.^  There  is  more  mind  poured  out  in  turn- 
ing a  single  angle  of  that  church  than  would  serve  to  build  a 
modem  cathedral.*  * 

So  far,  then,  of  the  abstraction  proper  to  architecture,  and 
to  symbolical  uses,  of  which  I  shall  have  occasion  §  i^.  AMrac- 
to  speak  hereafter  at  length,*  referring  to  it  only  ^necewary 
at  present  as  one  of  the  operations  of  imagination  ^^nJn^ 
contemplative ;  other  abstractions  there  are  which  ♦»<*'«"»«^- 
are  necessarily  consequent  on  the  imperfection  of  materials, 
as  of  the  hair  in  sculpture,  which  is  necessarily  treated  in 
masses  that  are  in  no  sort  imitative,  but  only  stand  for  hair, 
and  have  the  grace,  flow,  and  feeling  of  it  without  the  texture 
or  division ;  and  other  abstractions  there  are  in  which  the  form 
of  one  thing  is  fancifiiUy  indicated  in  the  matter  of  another ; 

*  I  have  not  brought  forward  any  instances  of  the  Imaginative  power  in 
architecture^  as  my  object  is  not  at  present  to  exhibit  its  operation  in  all 
matter^  but  only  to  define  its  essence ;  but  it  may  be  well  to  note,  in  our  New 
Houses  of  Parliament,  how  far  a  building  approved  by  a  committee  of  Taste 
iDay  proceed  without  manifesting  either  imagination  or  composition.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  how  far  the  towers  may  redeem  it ;  ^  and  I  allude  to  it  at 
present  unwillingly,  and  only  in  the  desire  of  influencing,  so  far  as  I  may,  those 
who  have  the  power  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  a  design  for  a  bridge  to  take 
the  place  of  that  of  Westminster,  which  was  exhibited  in  1844  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  professing  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  new  building,  but  which  was 
fit  only  to  carry  a  railroad  over  a  canaL^^ 


The  existing  bridge,  to  wit     [1883.] 


^  [It  was  in  this  spirit  of  enthusiasm  that  Ruskin  was  to  return  to  study  and 
deseribe  these  capitals  :  see  SUmei  qf  Venice,  vol  iL  ch.  viiL] 
'  [Ed.  1  adds  here  :— 

''  modem  cathedral ;  and  of  the  careful  finish  of  the  work  this  may  serve 
for  example,  that  one  of  the  capitals  of  the  Doge's  palace  is  formed  of  eight 
heads  of  different  animals,  of  wnich  one  is  a  b^'s  with  a  honeycomb  in  the 
mouth  whose  carved  celis  are  hexagcnai.** 
This  is  the  twentieth  capital  in  the  description  of  them  in  SUmee  qf  Venice,  vol.  iL 
ch.  viii.  §  118.] 

'  [In  Modern  Patntere  the  subject  was  again  touched,  though  not  at  length,  in 
voL  iiL  ch.  viii.  §  6.  The  fuller  treatment  was  given  in  the  Stonee  of  Venice,  vol.  i. 
ch.  xxL] 

*  [Ruskin  did  not  modify  his  first  opinion  of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament.  '^The 
absuraest  and  emptiest  piece  of  filigree,"  he  called  it,  ''and  as  it  were  eternal  foolscap 
in  freestone"  (Eagk'e  Neet,  §  201) ;  see  also  Fore  Clavigera,  Letter  6 ;  Stonee  qf  Venice, 
vol  ii.  ch.  vi.  §  220,  ch.  viiL  §  23 ;  and  Modem  Patntere,  voL  v.  pt  ix.  ch.  xiL  §  9.] 
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as  in  phantoms  and  cloud  shapes,  the  use  of  which,  in  mighty 
hands,  is  often  most  impressive,  as  in  the  cloudy-charioted 
ApoUo  of  Nicolo  Foussin  in  our  own  Gallery,  which  the 
reader  may  oppose  to  the  substantial  ApoUo,  in  Wilson  s 
Niobe  ;^  and  again  in  the  phantom  vignette  of  Turner  already 
noticed ;  ^  only  such  operations  of  the  imagination  are  to  be 
held  of  lower  kind,  and  dangerous  consequence  if  frequently 
trusted  in ;  for  those  painters  only  have  the  right  imaginative 
power  who  can  set  the  supernatural  form  before  us,  fleshed 
- 17  Abttrae-  *^^  boned  like  ourselves.*  Other  abstractions 
tumif^tkhngi  occur,  frequently,  of  things  which  have  much 
^^^eideni  «<5cidental  variety  of  form ;  as  of  waves,  on  Gredc 
of^notima-  sculptuTCS  in  succcssivc  volutcs,'  and  of  clouds 
gtnaitve;  often  in  Supporting  volumes  in  the  sacred  pictures : 
but  these  I  do  not  look  upon  as  results  of  imagination  at 
all,  but  mere  signs  and  letters ;  and  whenever  a  very  highly 
imaginative  mind  touches  them,  it  always  realizes  as  far  as 
may  be«  Even  Titian  is  content  to  use,  at  the  top  of  his 
S.  Pietro  Martire,^  the  conventional,  round,  opaque  doud, 
which  cuts  his  trees  open  Uke  an  axe;*  but  Tintoret,  in  his 
picture  of  the  Gk>lden  Calf,*  though  compelled  to  represent  the 
Sinai  under  conventional  form,  in  order  that  the  receiving  of 
the  tables  might  be  seen  at  the  top  of  it,  yet  so  soon  as  it  is 
possible  to  give  more  truth,  he  takes  a  grand  fold  of  horizontal 
cloud  straight  from  the  flanks  of  the  Alps,  and  shows  the 
forests   of   the  mountains   through   its   misty  volume,  like 

♦  Comp.  Ch.  V.  §  4  [p.  815]. 

*  [Poussin's  Apollo  is  in  his  "Cephalus  and  Aurora,"  No.  66 ;  Wikon's,  in  "The 
Destruction  of  Niobe's  ChUdren,**  No.  110.] 

'  TAboTe,  S  7^  p.  290.    See  also  Modem  Ptdnters,  yoL  ill  ch.  viiL  §  7.1 
|See  on  this  subject  Stenei  (/  VeiUoe,  vol.  1.  ch.  zz.  §  26,  and  Appendix  21.] 


See  Vol  III.  p.  28.] 
,*ed.  1 


For  "an  axe,"  ed.  1  reads  "a  gouge."] 

In  S.  Maria  dell'  Orto,  Venice.     In  his  Venetian  notes  of  1845  (see  above, 
p.  xxxvi.)  Ruskin  thus  describes  the  picture  : — 

'^The  chief  point  of  interest  in  it  to  me  is  the  simple  treatment  of  the 
cloud-covered  Sinai,  which  is  reduced  to  a  rock  of  size  so  comparatively 
small,  that  Moses  on  the  top  of  it  is  half  the  sixe  of  lift ;  and  vet  it  is  kept— 
by  its  gloom  and  by  rejecting  all  mean  detail — ^iu  the  highest  degree  sublnDS. 
Ine  clouds  cover  it  in  horizontal,  massy,  transparent,  sombre  flakes." 
For  another  reference,  see  Modem  Paintere,  vol.  ir.  ch.  iv.  §  2  n.] 
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seaweed  through  deep  sea.'*  Nevertheless,  when  the  realization 
is  impossible,  bold  symbolism  is  of  the  highest  §  la  y^  wim- 
value,  and  in  religious  art,  as  we  shall  presently  ^im^wUuabie. 
see,  even  necessary,  as  of  the  rays  of  light  in  the  Titian  wood- 
cut of  St  Francis ;  *  and  sometimes  the  attention  is  directed 
by  some  such  strange  form  to  the  meaning  of  the  image, 
which  may  be  missed  if  it  remains  in  its  natural  purity  (as, 
I  suppose  few,  in  looking  at  the  Cephalus  and  Frocris  of 
Turner,  note  the  sympathy  of  those  faint  rays  that  are  just 
drawing  back  and  dying  between  the  trunks  of  the  far-off 
forest,  with  the  ebbing  ILfe  of  the  nymph,  unless,  indeed,  they 
happen  to  recoUect  the  same  sympathy  marked  by  SheUey  in 
the  Alastor^) ;  but  the  imagination  is  not  shown  in  any  such 
modifications ;  however,  in  some  cases  they  may  be  valuable,' 
and  I  note  them  merely  in  consequence  of  their  peculiar  use 
in  religious  art,  presently  to  be  examined. 

The  last  mode  we  have  here  to  note  in  which  the  Ima- 
gination regardant   may  be   expressed  in  art  is  » ^^  Exagger- 
Exaggeration,  of  which,  as  it  is  the  vice  of  all  atim.  n^UuM 
bad  artists,  and  may  be  constantly  resorted  to  ^J^'^caie 
without  any  warrant  of  imagination,  it  is  necessary  qfrepresema- 
to  note  strictly  the  admissible  limits.  ^^^ 

In  the  first  place  a  colossal  statue  is  not  necessarily  any 

*  All  the  douds  of  Tintoret  are  suUime ;  the  wont  that  I  know  in  art  are 
Correggio's,  especially  in  the  Madonna  della  Scudella,  and  Duomo  of  Panna.^ 

1  [Ed.  1  adds,  '^  before  noticed."    See  Vol  III.  p.  356  nA 

>  [For  Tamer's  '^ Cephalus  and  Procris,"  seeabore,  oh.  iL  §  20;  for  another  com* 
parison  of  SheUev  and  Turner,  see  Vol.  III.  pp.  364^  652.  The  reference  here  is  to 
the  death  of  the  Poet  in  Akutar:— 

''  Now  upon  the  iagg^  hills 
It  rests,  and  still  as  the  diyided  frame 
Of  the  vast  meteor  sunk,  the  Poet's  bloody 
That  ever  beat  in  m  jstic  sympathy 
With  natmVs  ebb  and  flow,  grew  feebler  still ; 
And  when  two  lessening  points  of  light  alone 
Qkamed  through  the  darkness,  the  alternate  gasp 
Of  his  fiunt  respiration  scarce  did  stir 
The  stagnate  night  .  .  ."] 

s  [Bd.  1  adds. ''  (in  the  Cephalus  they  would  be  utterly  de8tniotive).'n 
«  [The  ''Madonna  delU  Scodelk"  Olrgin  with  the  cup)  is  in  the  Royal  Gallery 
at  Parma ;  it  is  engraved  at  p.  286  of  Ricd's  Oomggio  (English  ed.  1896).] 
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more  an  exaggeration  of  what  it  represents,  than  a  miniature 
is  a  diminution ;  it  need  not  be  a  representation  of  a  giant, 
but  a  representation,  on  a  large  scale,  of  a  man :  only  it  is  to 
be  observed,  that  as  any  plane  intersecting  the  cone  of  rays 
between  us  and  the  object  must  receive  an  image  smaller  than 
the  object,  a  small  image  is  rationally  and  completely  expres- 
sive of  a  larger  one ;  but  not  a  large  of  a  small  one.  Hence 
I  think  that  all  statues  above  the  EUgin  standard,  or  that 
of  Michael  Angelo's  Night  and  Morning,  are,  in  a  measure, 
taken  by  the  eye  for  representations  of  giants,  and  I  think 
them  always  disagreeable.  The  amount  of  exaggeration  ad- 
mitted by  Michael  Angelo  is  valuable,  because  it  separates 
the  emblematic  from  the  human  form,  and  gives  greater 
freedom  to  the  grand  lines  of  the  frame;  for  notice  of  his 
scientific  system  of  increase  of  size  I  may  refer  the  reader 
to  Sir  Charles  Bell's  remarks  on  the  statues  of  the  Medici 
diapel.^  But  there  is  one  circumstance  which  Sir  Charles  has 
not  noticed,  and  in  the  interpretation  of  which,  therefore,  it  is 
likely  I  may  be  myself  wrong,  that  the  extremities  are  singu- 
larly small  in  proportion  to  the  limbs ;  by  which  means  there 
is  an  expression  given  of  strength  and  activity  greater  than  in 
the  ordinary  human  type:  which  appears  to  me  to  be  an 
allowance  for  that  alteration  in  proportion  necessitated  by 
increase  of  size,  which  has  been  spoken  of  in  Chap.  VI.  of  the 
first  Section,  §  10,  note ;  not  but  that  Michael  Angelo  always 
makes  the  extremities  comparatively  small,  but  smallest  com- 
paratively, in  his  largest  works :  so  I  think,  from  the  size  of 
the  head,  it  may  be  conjectured  respecting  the  Theseus  of 
the  Elgins.  Such  adaptations  are  not  necessary  when  the 
exaggerated  image  is  spectral;  for,  as  the  laws  of  matter  in 
that  case  can  have  no  operation,  we  may  expand  the  form  as 
far  as  we  choose,  only  let  careful  distinction  be  made  between 
the  size  of  the  thing  represented,  and  the  scale  of  the  repre- 
sentation.   The  canvas  on  which  Sir  T.  Lawrence  has  stretched 

^  [See  Enaj  ix.  in  the  Anaian^  and  PhUosopky  i^  Ejppruikm,  p.  206,  Srd  ed.  Bell 
points  out  that  in  theae  stetaes  no  one  pert  is  exaggerated :  ''  all  is  magnified  with  so 
perfect  a  knowledge  that  it  is  just  as  a  whole,  the  t^ne  and  the  muscle  corresponding 
m  their  proportions."] 
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his  Satan  in  the  schools  of  the  Royal  Academy  ^  is  a  mere  con- 
cession to  inability.  He  might  have  made  him  look  more 
gigantic  in  one  of  a  foot  square 

Another  kind  of  Exaggeration  is  of  things  whose  size  is 
variable  to  a  size  or  degree  greater  than  that  usual 
with  them,  as  in  waves  and  mountains ;  and  there  qfth^^'^^^' 
are  hardly  any  limits  to  this  exaggeration,  so  long  ^^^  ^Mois. 
as  the  laws  which  Nature  observes  in  her  increase  ^ 
be  observed.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  form  and  polished 
surface  of  a  breaking  ripple  three  inches  high,  are  not  repre- 
sentative of  either  the  form  or  the  surface  of  the  surf  of  a 
storm,  nodding  ten  feet  above  the  beach ;  neither  would  the 
cutting  ripple  of  a  breeze  upon  a  lake,  if  simply  exaggerated, 
represent  the  forms  of  Atlantic  surges:  but  as  Nature  in- 
creases her  bulk,  she  diminishes  the  angles  of  ascent,  and 
increases  her  divisions ;  and  if  we  would  represent  surges  of 
size  greater  than  ever  existed,  which  it  is  lawful  to  do,  we 
must  carry  out  these  operations  to  still  greater  extent.  Thus 
Turner,  in  his  picture  of  the  Slave  Ship,*  divides  the  whole 
sea  into  two  masses  of  enormous  swell,  and  conceals  the  horizon 
by  a  gradual  slope  of  only  two  or  three  degrees.  This  is  in- 
tellectual exaggeration.  In  the  Academy  exhibition  of  1848, 
there  was,  in  one  of  the  smaller  rooms,  a  black  picture  of  a 
storm,'  in  which  there  appeared  on  the  near  sea,  just  about  to 
be  overwhelmed  by  ia*  breaker  curling  right  over  it,  an  object 
at  first  sight  liable  to  be  taken  for  a  walnut  shell,  but  which, 
on  close  examination,  proved  to  be  a  ship  with  mast  and  saiL 
This  is  childish  exaggeration,  because  it  is  impossible,  by  the 
laws  of  matter  and  motion,  that  such  a  breaker  should  ever 
exist.  Again,  in  mountains,  we  have  repeatedly  observed 
the  necessary  building  up  and  multitudinous  division  of  the 
higher  peaks,  and  the  smallness  of  the  slopes  by  which  they 

1  [''Stttan  Calling  hit  Legions  (from  the  fint  book  of  MUton)/'  No.  170  in  the 
Aoulemy  of  1797.  Sold  at  the  artitf  a  mIo,  1881,  and  now  in  the  Diploma  Gallery 
at  Burlington  Honae.] 

s  [See  Vol.  III.  pp.  671-672,  and  Plate  12.1 

s   No.  541 :  ''Christ  stilleth  the  Tempest,'^ by  J.  Martin.] 

^  [Ed.  1  reads^  ''an  enormous/'  and  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  adds,  "with  Christ 
and  his  twelre  disciples  in  it"] 
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usually  rise.^  We  may»  tharefoie,  build  up  the  mountain  as 
high  as  we  please,  but  we  must  do  it  in  nature's  way,  and  not 
in  impossible  peaks  and  precipices:  not  but  that  a  daring 
feature  is  admissible  here  and  there,  as  the  Matterhom'  is 
admitted  by  nature ;  but  we  must  not  compose  a  jncture  out 
of  such  exceptions ;  we  may  use  them,  but  they  must  be  as 
exceptions  exhibited.  I  shall  have  much  to  say,  when  we 
come  to  treat  of  the  sublime,'  of  the  various  modes  of  treating 
mountain  form;  so  that  at  present  I  shall  only  point  to  an 
unfortunate  instance  of  inexcusable  and  effectless  exaggera- 
tion^ in  the  distance  of  Tumer's  vignette  to  Milton  (the 
Temptation  on  the  Mountain),  and  desire  the  reader  to  com- 
pare it  with  legitimate  exaggeration,  in  his  vignette  to  the 
second  part  of  Jacqu^tine,  in  Rogers's  poems/ 

Another  kind  of  Exaggeration  is  necessary  to  retain  the 

characteristic  impressions  of  nature  on  reduced 
Nwutar^ in'  scalc.  It  is  uot  possiblc,  tor  instance,  to  give  the 
«j^r»tto»  qf  leafage  of  trees  in  its  proper  proportion,  oa  a  small 
/batMreion  scalc,  without  entirely  losing  their  grace  of  form 
dvmmihed       ^nd  curvature ;  of  this  the  best  proof  is  found  in 

the  calotype  or  daguerrotjrpe,*  which  fail  in  foliage, 
not  only  because  the  green  rays  are  ineffective,  but  because, 
on  the  small  scale  of  the  image,  the  reduced  leaves  lose  their 
organization,  and  look  like  moss  attached  to  sticks.  In  order 
to  retain,  therefore,  their  character  of  flexibility,  the  painter 
is  often  compelled  to  increase  the  proportionate  size  of  the 
leaves,  and  to  arrange  them  in  generic  masses.  Of  this  treat- 
ment compare   the  grand  examples  throughout   the  Liber 

*  See  in  Addenda,  the  note  on  my  courtesies  of  criticism  (p.  83$),     [1885.] 

1  [See  VoL  III.  p.  463.] 

'  [Ruskin  hmd  been  for  a  day  to  Zermatt,  for  the  first  time,  in  1844.    He  notes  in 
his  diary  (Joiv  19)  :— 

"  Clouds  on  the  Matterhom  all  day  except  at  sunset,  when  there  were 
playing  crimson  lights  over  the  sky,  mad  the  Matterhom  appeared  in  full 
ruhy — with  a  wreath  of  fiery  cloud  drifting  from  its  top  as  Gordon  said,  like 
incense  from  a  large  altar."] 


'  [See  Appendix  i.,  p.  deal 

*  [At  D.  147 ;  the  drawing  is  No.  241  in  the  National  Gallery. 


ence,  see  Vol.  III.  p.  434.] 

*  [See  Vol.  HI.  pp.  169,  210.] 


Fbr  another  refer- 
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Studiorum.  That  it  is  by  such  means  only  that  the  ideal 
character  of  objects  is  to  be  preserved,  has  been  observed  in 
the  18th  chapter  of  the  first  Section.^  In  all  these  cases  ex- 
aggeration is  only  lawful  as  the  sole  means  of  arriving  at 
truth  of  impression  when  strict  fidelity  is  out  of  the  question. 

Other  modes  of  Exaggeration  there  are,  on  which  I  shaU 
not  at  present  farther  insist,  the  proper  place  for  their  dis- 
cussion being  in  treating  of  the  sublime ;  and  these  which  I 
have  at  present  instanced  are  enough  to  establish  the  point 
at  issue,  respecting  imaginative  verity,  inasmuch  as  we  find 
that  exaggeration  itself,  if  imaginative  is  referred  to  principles 
of  truth,  and  of  actual  being. 

We  have  now,  I  think,  reviewed  the  various  modes  in 
which  Imagination  contemplative  may  be  exhibited  §  22.  Recajn- 
in  art,  and  arrived  at  all  necessary  certainties  re-  'w^^'^- 
specting  the  essence  of  the  faculty :  which  we  have  found  in 
its  three  functions,  Associative  of  Truth,  Penetrative  of  Truth, 
and  Contemplative  of  Truth;  and  having  no  dealings  nor 
relations  with  any  kind  of  falsity.  One  task,  however,  remauis 
to  us,  namely,  to  observe  the  operation  of  the  Theoretic  and 
Imaginative  faculties  together,  in  the  attempt  at  realization 
to  the  bodily  sense  of  Beauty  supernatural  and  divine. 

1  [§  13,  p.  173  above.] 
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CHAPTER   V 

OF  THE  SUPERHUMAN  IDEAL 

In  our  investigation,  in  the  first  Section,  of  the  laws  of  beauty, 
we  confined  ourselves  to  the  observation  of  lower 
u  not  to  beh^  nature,  or  of  humanity.  We  were  prevented  from 
^^«^  •»»  proceeding  to  deduce  conclusions  respecting  Divine 
ideality  by  our  not  having  then  established  any 
principles  respecting  the  Imaginative  faculty,  by  which,  under 
the  discipline  of  the  Theoretic,  such  ideality  is  conceived.^  I 
had  purposed  to  conclude  the  present  Section  by  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  this  subject ;  but  as  this  is  evidentiy  foreign  to 
the  matter  immediately  under  discussion,  and  involves  ques- 
tions of  great  intricacy  respecting  the  development  of  mind 
among  those  Pagan  nations  who  are  supposed  to  have  pro- 
duced high  examples  of  spiritual  ideaUty,  I  believe  it  will  be 
better  to  delay  such  inquiries  until  we  have  concluded  our 
detailed  observation  of  the  beauty  of  visible  nature;  and  I 
shall  therefore  at  present  take  notice  only  of  one  or  two  prm- 
ciples,  which  were  referred  to,  or  implied,  in  the  chapter 
respecting  the  Human  ideal,  and  without  the  enunciation  of 
which  that  chapter  might  lead  to  false  conclusions. 

There  are  four  ways  in  which  Beings  supernatural  may 
^z  The  can-  ^  conceived  as  manifesting  themselves  to  human 
ceifjobie  modes  seusc.  The  first,  by  external  types,  signs,  or 
%J^^uai  influences;  as  God  to  Moses  m  the  flames  of 
Beings  are  the  bush,  and  to  Elijah  in  the  voice  of  Horeb. 
'^^^^'  The  second,  by  the  assuming  of  a  form  not 

properly  belonging  to  them ;  as  the  Holy  Spirit  of  that  of  a 
Dove ;  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity  of  that  of  a  Lamb ; 
and  so  such  manifestations,  under  Angelic  or  other  form,  of 

^  [See  abore,  sec.  L  eh.  xr.  §  3,  p.  209.] 
S14 
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the  first  person  of  the  Trinity,  as  seem  to  have  been  made  to 
Abraham,  Moses,  and  EzekieL 

The  third,  by  the  manifestation  of  a  form  properly  belong- 
ing to  them,  but  not  necessarily  seen ;  as  of  the  Risen  Christ 
to  His  disciples  when  the  doors  were  shut.  And  the  fourth, 
by  their  operation  on  the  human  form  which  they  influence  or 
inspire ;  as  in  the  shining  of  the  face  of  Moses.^ 

It  is  evident  that  in  all  these  cases,  wherever  there  is  form 
at  all,  it  is  the  form  of  some  creature  to  us  known.  §  3.  ^^d  these 
It  is  no  new  form  peculiar  to  spirit,  nor  can  it  be.  «f» «» f^ 

-m-m-r  •  ^  /-v         •  •        •        •        1      through  crea- 

We  can  conceive  of  none.     Our  mquuy  is  simply  ture  forme 
therefore,  by  what  modifications  those   creature  f^^^^  ^^  «*• 
forms  to  us  known,  as  of  a  lamb,  a  bird,  or  a  human  creature, 
may  be  explained  as  signs  or  habitations  of  Divinity,  or  of 
angelic  essence,  and  not  creatures  such  as  they  seem. 

This  may  be  done  in  two  ways.     First,  by  effecting  some 
change  in  the  appearance  of  the  creature  incon-  g  ^  ^ 
sistent  with  its  actual  nature ;  as  by  giving  it  natural  char- 
colossal  size,  or  unnatural  colour  or  material,  as  of  iJpree^  on 
gold,  or  silver,  or  flame,  instead  of  flesh  ;  or  taking  '^JJJ^^  ^ 
swhy  its  property  of  matter  altogether,  and  forming  ^oneietent  with 
it  of  light  or  shade,  or  in  an  intermediate  step,  *J^^^^^^^^ 
of  cloud  or  vapour ;  or  explaining  it  by  terrible  pare  chap.  iv. 
concomitant  circumstances,  as  of  wounds  in  the  §  ^^^' 
body,  or  strange  lights  and  seemings  round  about  it ;  or  joining 
of  two  bodies  together,  as  in  angels'  wings.     Of  all  which 
means  of  attaining  supernatural  character  (which,  though  in 
their  nature  ordinary  and  vulgar,  are  yet  effective  and  very 
glorious  in  mighty  hands)  we  have  already  seen  the  limits  in 
speaking  of  the  Imagination. 

But  the  second  means  of  obtaining  supernatural  character 
is  that  with  which  we  are  now  concerned,  namely,  s  5.  or  6y  m- 
retaining  the  actual  form  in  its  fiill  and  material  herent  dignity. 
presence,  and,  without  aid  from  any  external  interpretation 
whatsoever,  to  raise  that  form  by  mere  inherent  d^nity  to 

^  nrbe  Bible  references  in  §  2  are  Exodus  iii.  2 ;  1  Kini^s  zix.  18,  19 ;  Matthew  liL 
16 ;  JohD  L  20 ;  Genesis  xziL  11 ;  Ezekiel  i.  1 ;  John  zz.  19 ;  Ezodus  zzziv.  29.] 
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such  pitch  of  power  and  impressiveness  as  cannot  but  assert 
and  stamp  it  for  superhuman. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa,  are  a  series 
of  paintings  from  the  Old  Testament  history  by  Benozzo 
Grozzoli.  In  the  earlier  of  these,  angelic  pres^ices,  mingled  with 
human,  occur  frequently,  illustrated  by  no  awfulness  of  light, 
nor  incorporeal  tracing.  Clear  revealed  they  move,  in  human 
forms,  in  the  broad  daylight  and  on  the  open  earth,  side  by  side, 
and  hand  in  hand  with  men.    But  they  never  miss  of  the  angel.^ 

He  who  can  do  this,  has  reached  the  last  pinnacle  and 
utmost  power  of  ideal,  or  any  other  art.  He  stands  in  no 
need,  thenceforward,  of  cloud,  or  lightning,  or  tempest,  or 
terror  of  mystery.  His  sublime  is  independent  of  the  elements* 
It  is  of  that  which  shall  stand  when  they  shall  melt  with 
fervent  heat,  and  light  the  firmament  when  the  sun  is  as 
sackcloth  of  hair.' 

Let  us  consider  by  what  means  this  has  been  effected,  so 
» 6.  i%rit  Of  ^^  ^  they  are  by  analysis  traceable ;  and  that  is 
tke'expreisUm  not  far,  for  here,  as  always,  we  find  that  the  greater 
qfinspiratim,   ^^^^  ^f  ^j^^^  j^^  y^^  rightly  accomplished  has 

been  done  by  faith  and  intense  feeling,  and  cannot,  by  aid  of 
any  rules  or  teaching,  be  either  tried,  estimated,  or  imitated. 

And  first,  of  the  expression  of  supernatural  influence  on 
forms  actually  human,  as  of  Sibyl  or  Prophet.  It  is  evident 
that  not  only  here  is  it  unnecessary,  but  we  are  not  altogether 
at  liberty  to  trust  for  expression  to  the  utmost  ennobling  of 
the  human  form ;  for  we  cannot  do  more  than  this,  when  that 
form  is  to  be  the  actual  representation,  and  hot  the  recipient 
of  Divine  presence.  Hence,  in  order  to  retain  the  actual 
humanity  definitely  we  must  leave  upon  it  such  signs  of  the 
operation  of  Sin  and  the  liability  to  Death  as  are  consistent 
with  himian  ideality;  and  often  more  than  these,  definite 
signs  of  immediate  and  active  evil,  when  the  prophetic  spirit 
is  to  be  expressed  in  men  such  as  were  Saul  and  Balaam; 
neither  may  we   ever,  with  just  discrimination,  touch  the 

^  [See  the  passage  from  a  letter  of  Ruskin  cited  in  the  Introduction  aboTe,  p.  zxx., 
where  the  fresco^  drawn  by  Rnskin  in  the  plate^  is  described.] 
<  [2  Peter  iii.  10;  RoTelations  vi.  12.] 
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utmost  limits  of  beauty  in  human  form  when  inspiration  only 
is  to  be  expressed,  and  not  angelic  or  divine  being ;  of  which 
reserve  and  subjection  the  most  instructive  instances  are  found 
in  the  works  of  Angelico,  who  invariably  uses  inferior  types 
for  the  features  of  humanity,  even  glorified  (excepting  always 
the  Madonna),  nor  ever  exerts  his  full  power  of  beauty,  either 
in  feature  or  expression,  except  in  angels,  or  in  the  Madonna, 
or  in  Christ.  Now  the  expression  of  spiritual  influence  without 
supreme  elevation  of  the  bodily  type  we  have  seen  to  be  a 
work  of  Penetrative  imagination,  and  we  foimd  it  accom- 
plished by  Michael  Angelo ;  ^  but  I  think  by  him  only.  I  am 
aware  of  no  one  else  who,  to  my  mind,  has  expressed  the  in- 
spiration of  Prophet  or  Sibyl ;  *  this,  however,  I  affirm  not,  but 
^all  leave  to  the  determination  of  the  reader,  as  the  principles 
at  present  to  be  noted  refer  entirely  to  that  elevation  of  the 
creature  form  necessary  when  it  is  actually  representative  of 
a  Spiritual  being. 

I  have  affirmed,  in  the  conclusion  of  the  first  Section,  that 
"  of  that  which  is  more  than  Creature  no  Creature  §  7.  j^r©  repre- 
ever  conceived."  *    I  think  this  almost  self-evident,  ^etutoionqfthat 
for  it  is  clear  that  the  illimitableness  of  Divine  than  creature 
attributes  cannot  be  by  matter  represented  (though  ^p^^**^^^ 
it  may  be  tjrpified) ;  and  I  believe  that  all  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  range  of  sacred  art  will  admit,  not  only  that  no  repre- 
sentation of  Christ  has  ever  been  even  partially  successftil, 
but  that  the  greatest  painters  fall  therein  below  their  accus- 
tomed level ;  Perugino  and  Fra  Angelico  especially :  Leonardo 
has,  I  think,  done  best ;  but  perhaps  the  beauty  of  the  fragment 
left  at  Milan  (for  in  spite  of  all  tiiat  is  said  of  repainting  and 
destruction,  that  Cenacolo  is  still  the  finest  in  existence  ^)  is  as 

1  [Above,  ch.  iii.  §  28,  p.  281.] 

*  [Rugkin  had  not  at  tms  time  fallen  under  the  speU  of  Botticelli,  whoee  Sibyls  he 
was  uterwards  to  praise :  **  He  it  was  who  gave  the  conception  of  that  great  choir 
of  the  pro]^hets  and  sibvls,  of  which  Michael  Angelo,  more  or  less  ignorantly  borrowing 
it  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  in  great  part  lost  the  meaning,  while  he  magnified  the  aspect 
(see  Ariadne  Fiarentina,  ch.  vi.).] 

*  [Above,  sec.  L  ch.  xv.  §  2,  p.  209.] 

^  [The  Cenaoolo  has  in  recent  years  fiided  away  almost  fittally.  In  the  Brera 
Gallery  there  is  a  beautiful  design  m  black  and  red  chalk,  believed  to  be  a  study  for 
the  head  of  our  Lord.] 
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much  dependent  on  the  very  untraeeableness  resulting  from 
injury  as  on  its  original  perfection.  Of  more  daring  attempts 
at  representation  of  Divinity  we  need  not  speak ;  only  this  is 
to  be  noted  respecting  them,  that  though  by  the  ignorant 
Romanists  many  such  efforts  were  made  under  the  idea  of 
actual  representation  (note  the  way  in  which  Cellini  speaks  of 
the  seal  made  for  the  Pope),^  by  the  nobler  among  them  I 
suppose  they  were  intended,  and  by  us  at  any  rate  they  may 
always  be  received,  as  mere  symbols,  the  noblest  that  could 
be  employed,  but  as  much  symbols  still  as  a  triangle,  or  the 
Alpha  and  Omega,  nor  do  I  think  that  the  most  scrupulous 
amongst  Christians  ought  to  desire  to  exchange  the  power 
obtained  by  the  use  of  this  symbol  in  Michael  Angelo's  creation 
of  Adam  and  of  Eve,  for  the  effect  which  would  be  produced 
by  the  substitution  of  any  other  sign  in  place  of  it.  Of  these 
efforts,  then,  we  need  reason  no  farther,  but  may  limit  our- 
selves to  considering  the  purest  modes  of  giving  a  conception 
of  superhmnan  but  still  creature  form,  as  of  angels ;  in  equal 
rank  with  whom,  perhaps,  we  may  without  offence  place  the 
mother  of  Christ ;  at  least  we  must  so  regard  the  type  of  the 
Madonna  in  receiving  it  from  Romanist  painters.* 

And  first,  much  is  to  be  done  by  right  modification  of 

*  I  take  no  note  of  the  representation  of  Evil  Spirits^  since  throughout  we 
have  been  occupied  in  the  pursuit  of  Beauty ;  but  it  may  be  obsenred  gener- 
ally, that  there  is  great  difficulty  to  be  overcome  in  attempts  of  this  kind,  because 
the  elevation  of  the  form  necessary  to  give  it  spirituality  destroys  the  appear- 
ance of  evil ;  hence  even  the  greatest  painters  have  been  reduced  to  receive 
aid  from  the  fancy,  and  to  eke  out  all  they  could  conceive  of  malignity  by  help 
of  horas,  hoofs,  and  claws.     Giotto's  Satan  in  the  Campo  Santo,*  with  the 

^  [The  reference  teems  to  be  to  book  i.  ch.  xliv.  of  Cellini's  AuMwgrof^, 
where  he  describes  how  some  of  his  clumsy  competitors  had  stuck  a  certain  jewel  in 
the  middle  of  the  heart  of  God  the  Father.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  had  arranged 
it  differently,  and  had  ^'  shown  God  the  Father  seated,  leaning  nobly  in  a  sideways 
attitude  which  made  a  perfect  composition."] 

*  (This  is  one  of  the  frescoes  of  the  life  otJob  :  Satan  accusing  Job  to  God.  Ruskin's 
account  of  it  in  his  note-book  (1846)  is  as  follows : — 

''The  Standing  of  Satan  before  God.— This  I  thhik  almost  the  grandest 
thing  in  the  Campo  Santo,  the  conception  of  Satan  is  indubitably  the  finest 
The  eyes  of  the  noly  figures  are  little  arched,  angularly  flat  in  the  hair  of 
the  brow,  and  the  brow  itself  not  finely  pencilled  but  thick ;  still  this  gives 
them  greater  repose  and  grandeur,  and  removes  them  farther  fran  mean 
prettiness.  The  principal  figure  is  most  perfisct  in  serenity  of  power ;  no 
expression  of  indignation  or  passion  of  any  kind  in  the  look  given  to  the 
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accessary  circumstances,  so  as  to  express  miraculous  power 
exercised  over  them  by  the  Spiritual  creature.  §^q  super- 
There  is  a  beautiftil  instance  of  this  in  John  Bellini's  natural  cA«- 
picture  of  St.  Jerome  at  Venice.^  The  Saint  sits  t^m^^D^i^ 
upon  a  rock,  his  grand  form  defined  against  ^««^ri«. 
clear  green  open  sky ;  he  is  reading ;  a  noble  tree  springs  out 
of  a  deft  in  the  rock,  bends  itself  suddenly  back  to  form  a  rest 
for  the  volume,  then  shoots  up  into  the  sky.  There  is  some- 
thing very  beautifid  in  this  obedient  ministry  of  the  lower 
creature;  but  be  it  observed  that  the  sweet  feeling  of  the 
whole  depends  upon  the  service  being  such  as  is  consistent 
with  its  nature.  It  is  not  animated,  it  does  not  listen  to  the 
saint,  nor  bend  itself  towards  him  as  if  in  affection ;  this  would 
have  been  mere  fancy,  illegitimate  and  effectless.  But  the 
simple  bend  of  the  trunk  to  receive  the  book  is  miraculous 
subjection  of  the  true  nature  of  the  tree ;  it  is  therefore 
imaginative,  and  very  touching. 

Serpent  gnawing  the  heart,  is  fine ;  so  many  of  the  fiends  of  Orcagna,  and 
always  those  of  Michael  Angelo.  Tintoret,  in  the  Temptation,  with  his  usual 
truth  of  invention,  has  represented  the  Evil  Spirit  under  the  form  of  a  fair 
angel,  the  wings  burning  with  crimson  and  silver,  the  face  sensual  and  treach- 
erous.' It  is  instructive  to  compare  the  results  of  imagination  associated  with 
powerful  fancy  in  the  demons  of  these  great  painters,  or  even  in  such  night- 
mares as  that  of  Salvator  already  spoken  of  (Sec.  I.  Chap.  V.§  12  note),  with 
the  simple  ugliness  of  idiotic  distortion  in  the  meaningless,  terrorless  monsters 
of  Bronaino  in  the  large  picture  of  the  Uffizii ; '  where  the  painter,  utterly  unin- 
ventive,  having  assembled  all  that  is  abominable  of  hanging  flesh,  bony  limbs, 
crane  necks,  staring  eyes,  and  straggling  hair,  cannot  yet,  by  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  all,  obtain  as  much  real  fear&ness  as  an  imaginative  painter  could 
throw  into  the  turn  of  a  lip  or  the  knitting  of  a  brow. 

Evil  Spirit     The  position  of  the  latter  is  perfect;  his  triple  wings  still 

expanded,  his  arms  folded  tight  over  his  breast,  holding  each  other  above  the 

elbow,  the  claws  fixed  deep  in  the  flesh,  as  with  jealousy  or  pain ;  a  serpent 

coiled  round  his  neck  buries  its  head  in  a  cleft  in  his  bosom.    The  right  hoof 

lifted  as  if  to  stamp.'* 

This  series  of  frescoes  is  now  commonly  attributed  to  Francesco  da  Volterra ;  but  see 

Ruskin's  review  of  Lord  lindsay.  On  the  Old  Road,  18d9,  vol.  i.  §  61,  where  also  the 

description  of  Satan,  just  quoted,  is  given  with  some  revision.] 

^  [See  above,  sec.  i.  ch.  xiv.  1 14,  p.  189.  A  picture  of  St  Jerome  in  the  National 
Gallery,  by  Bono  of  Ferrara,  No.  771,  shows  similar  modifications  of  accessories  to 
express  supernatural  character.] 

*  [See  Stonee  qf  Venice  (Venetian  Index,  #.  "Rocco,  Scuola  di  San,"  No.  20)  for  a 
further  description  of  the  Evil  Spirit  in  this  picture.] 
«  [qf.  above,  sec.  i.  ch.  vi.  §  8,  p.  101.] 
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It  is  not  often,  however,  that  the  religious  painters  even 
^  9  LaruUca  f^  *^  length  I  they  content  themselves  usually 
qfihereHgioM  with  impressing  on  the  landscape  perfect  S3rm- 
^S^^^J^  metry  and  order,  such  as  may  seon  consistent 
efmnenHytym-  with,  or  iuduccd  by,  the  spiritual  nature  they 
metrieoL  would  represent    All  signs  of  decay,  disturbance, 

and  imperfection  are  also  banished;  and  in  doing  this  it  is 
evident  that  some  unnaturalness  and  singularity  must  result, 
inasmuch  as  there  are  no  veritable  forms  of  landscape  but 
express  en*  imply  a  state  of  progression  or  of  imperfection. 
AU  mountain  forms  are  seen  to  be  produced  by  convulsion 
and  modelled  by  decay;  the  finer  forms  of  cloud  have 
threatenings  in  them  of  stcnrm ;  all  forest  grouping  is  wrought 
out  with  varieties  of  strength  and  growth  amc»ig  its  several 
members,  and  bears  evidences  of  struggle  with  unkind  influ- 
ences. All  such  appearances  are  banished  in  the  supernatural 
landscape ;  the  trees  grow  straight,  equally  branched  on  each 
side,  and  of  such  slight  and  feathery  frame  as  shows  them 
never  to  have  encountered  blight,  or  frost,  or  tempest.  The 
mountains  stand  up  in  fantastic  pinnacles;  there  is  on  them 
no  trace  of  torrent,  no  scathe  of  lightning ;  no  fallen  fragments 
encumber  their  foundations,  no  worn  ravines  divide  their  flanks ; 
the  seas  are  always  waveless,  the  skies  always  calm,  crossed 
only  by  fair,  horizontal,  lightly  wreathed,  white  clouds. 

In  some  cases  these  conditions  result  partly  from  feeling, 
810  Land-  P«"^ly  from  iguoraucc  of  the  facts  of  nature,  or 
scape  qf  Ben-  incapability  of  representing  them,  as  in  the  first 
ozzochfzzou.    ^yp^  ^f  ^jj^  treatment  found  in  Giotto  and  his 

school ;  in  others  they  are  observed  on  principle,  as  by  Benozzo 
Gozzoli,  Perugino,  and  Raffaelle.  There  is  a  beautiful  in- 
stance by  the  former  in  the  frescoes  of  the  Ricardi  Palace, 
where,  behind  the  adoring  angel  groups,  the  landscape  is 
governed  by  the  most  absolute  symmetry;  roses,  and  pome- 
granates, their  leaves  drawn  to  the  last  rib  and  vein,  twine 
themselves  in  fair  and  perfect  order  about  delicate  trellises; 
broad  stone  pines  and  tall  cjrpresses  overshadow  them,  bright 
birds  hover  here  and  there  in  the  serene  sky,  and  groups  of 
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ai^a^,  haDd  joined  with  hand,  and  wing  with  wing,  glide 
and  float  through  the  glades  of  the  unentangled  forest.  But 
behind  the  human  figures^  bdiind  the  pomp  and  turbulence 
of  the  kingly  procession  descending  from  the  distant  hills,  the 
^irit  of  the  landscape  is  changed^  Severer  mountains  rise  in 
the  distance,  ruder  prominenoes  and  less  flowery  vary  the 
nearer  ground,  and  gloomy  shadows  remain  unbroken  breath 
the  fbrest  branches/ 

The  landscape  of  Perugino,  for  grace,  purity,  and  as  much 
of  nature  as  is  consistent  with  the  above*named         ^^ 
conditions,  is  unrivalled ;  and  the  more  interesting  i«^  t^p^m^ 
because  in  him,  certainly,  ^atever  limits  are  set  ^j^ 
to  the  rend^ing  of  nature  proceed  not  from  in- 
capability.   The  sea  is  in  doe  distance  almost  always,  then 
some  blue  promontories  and  undulating  dewy  park  ground, 
studded  with  glittering  trees.     In  the  landscape  of  the  fresco 
in  St*.  Maria  Maddalena  at  Florence  there  is  more  variety 
than  is  usual  with  him :  a  gentle  river  winds  round  the  bases 
of  rocky  hills,  a  river  like  our  own  Wye  or  Tees  in  their 

^  [The  following  is  a  portion  of  Ruskin's  account  of  these  frescoes  in  the  note-hook 
(1845)  so  frequently  quoted.  Hie  frescoes,  which  are  especially  well  preserved,  n^n* 
sent  uie  journey  of  the  Magi  to  Jerusalem  : — 

^^All  the  angels  have  hroad  golden  glories  with  '^  Gloria  in  excelsis"* 
written  on  them,  their  wings  are  superbly  gilded,  and  are,  allowing  for  the 
deadness  of  the  fresco  colour,  nearly  as  beautiful  as  Angelico's.  Tne  land- 
scape in  which  they  are  placed  is  nearly  the  model  of  a  pure  ideaL  The 
grasses  in  the  foreground  are  rich  to  excess,  but  all  drawn  completely  and 
sjrmmetrically,  witli  scarlet  and  other  flowers  occurring  among  them,  all  drawn 
with  botanical  accuracy.  Behind  the  angels  come  hedges  of  roses  (one  sup- 
ported by  a  cross  trellis  work),  of  which  every  leaf  and  flower  is  drawn  with 
the  most  perfect  accuracy  and  symmetry ;  there  is  no  confusion^  no  inter- 
rupting 01  one  leaf  by  another,  no  obscurity  nor  incompleteness,  all  is  in 
an^lic  order,  the  only  variety  being  obtained  by  the  various  positions  into 
which  the  flve-leaved  spray  of  the  rose  is  thrown,  its  foreshortened  carves 
given  wiUi  great  precision.  The  rays  of  idl  the  leaves  are  drawn.  Then 
come  winding  paths  among  clipped  hedges,  and  rich  meadows,  and  tall  trees, 
chiefly  palm  and  cypress,  scattered  among  them,  and  red-roofed  houses  and 
cities  with  multitudinous  machicolated  towers.  The  way  in  which  the 
shadows  are  given  is  very  arbitrary,  the  trees  in  the  middle  distance  cast  them 
from  their  trunks  very  forcibly,  but  the  tufts  of  grass  in  the  foreground  cast 
none,  and  the  flgnres  little,  while  again  a  pergola  in  the  distance  casts  its  full 
broad  shadow  clearly  down  the  walls,  and  the  towers  of  the  city  have  all  their 
light  and  shade  fairly  marked.  Among  the  fields  rise  brown  rocks,  of  the 
type  seen  in  my  study  of  Abraham,  and  high  green  Fiesole-like  hills,  and 
lakes,  and  in  the  distance.  Note  particularly  blue  mouutains^  though  these 
become  suddenly  so,  and  there  is  no  gradual  diflereuce  or  retiring  in  the 
green*  In  this  respect  it  is  like  a  wall  paper."] 
rv.  X 
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loveliest  reaches ;  level  meadows  stretch  away  on  its  opposite 
side;  mounds  set  with  slender-stemmed  foliage  occupy  the 
nearer  ground,  and  a  small  village  with  its  simple  spiie  peeps 
from  the  forest  at  the  bend  of  the  vaUey ;  it  is  remarkable 
that,  in  architecture  thus  employed,  neither  Perugino,  nor  any 
other  of  the  ideal  painters,  ever  use  Italian  forms,  but  always 
Transalpine,  both  of  church  and  castle.^  The  little  landscape 
which  forms  the  background  of  his  own  portrait  in  the  Uffizii' 
is  another  highly  filled  and  characteristic  example.  The 
landscape  of  Raffaelle  was  learned  from  his  father,  and  con- 
tinued for  some  time  little  modified,  though  expressed  with 
greater  refinement  It  became  afterwards  conventional  and 
poor,  and  in  some  cases  altogether  meaningless.  The  hay- 
stacks and  vulgar  trees  behind  the  St  Cecilia  at  Bologna  form 
a  painful  contrast  to  the  pure  space  of  mountain  country  in 
the  Perugino  opposite.*  • 

*  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  give  farther  instances  at  present, 
since  I  purpose  hereafter  to  give  numerous  examples  of  this  Idnd  of  ideal 

1  [The  fbllowinff  is  part  of  the  account  of  this  fresco  in  the  note-book.  The 
fresco,  often  considered  the  finest  by  the  master,  is  in  the  former  chapter-house  of 
the  monastery  attached  to  the  churdi.  It  is  in  three  compartments :  in  the  centre^ 
Christ  on  the  Cross ;  on  the  right,  SS.  John  and  Benedict ;  on  the  left,  the  Virgin  and 
St  Bernard.    It  is  the  centre  which  is  here  described  : — 

"  The  distance  of  this  compartment  is  exquisite.  First  a  grassy  knoll, 
covered  with  park  trees  of  the  most  lovely  grace,  tall  as  ship-masts,  their 
trunks  as  straight  as  arrows,  and  then  softly  rounded,  their  leaved  branches 
mixing  with  each  other,  horizontally.  Beyond  this  a  river  winds  between 
low  pastures  on  one  side,  and  steep  German-like  rocks  on  the  other,  crowned 
with  a  hermitage,  the  woods  richly  scattered  at  their  feet,  and  among  them 
a  steep  roofed  white  village  with  a  Gothic  spire.  In  fact,  this  landscape 
altogether  is  anything  but  Italian;  it  is  a  fine  ideal  of  English  woods  in 
Herefordshire  or  Yorkshire,  with  the  Wye  or  the  Greta  winding  in  the 
distance,  and  the  simple  pointed  spire  in  the  distance  instead  of  any  rich 
architecture  or  palace  lines,  adds  singularly  to  the  sweetness  and  simpUdty 
of  the  effect  It  is  a  landscape  that  must  go  to  any  English  or  German  heart 
at  once.  The  distant  hills  too  are  less  peaked  and  precipitous,  and  are  the 
very  counterpart  of  those  that  terminate  the  view  at  Bolton  Abbey.  The 
soft  knolls  of  the  grassy  ground  are  most  delicate,  the  grouping  of  the  trees 
like  Nature's  own,  their  retiring  in  the  distance  as  true  and  aerial  as  Turner ; 
the  river  winds  sweetly  among  them,  their  reflections  falling  on  it  while  it 
keeps  under  the  bases  of  the  rocks.  The  reflections  usually  indicated  only 
by  a  rapid  zigzag  stroke  of  the  brush." 
For  the  circumstances  of  Ruskin  obtaininfir  permission  to  study  the  fresco,  see  PraterUa, 
ii.  ch.  vil  §  129.] 

'  [See  above,  p.  212  n.] 

»  ["The  Virgin  hi  Glory"  :  figured  at  p.  64  of  G.  C.  Williamson's  Perugino,  190a 
For  Raphael's  St  CeciUa,  see  above,  p.  212,  and  Vol.  II.  p.  167.] 
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In  all  these  cases,  while  I  would  uphold  the  landscape 
thus  employed  and  treated,  as  worthy  of  all 
admiration,  I  should  be  sorry  to  advance  it  for  LidMopett 
imitation.  What  is  right  in  its  mannerism  arose  ^J^^ 
from  keen  feeling  in  the  painter :  imitated  without 
the  same  feeling  it  would  be  painful ;  the  only  safe  mode  of 
foUowing  in  such  steps  is  to  attain  perfect  knowledge  of  Nature 
herself,  and  then  to  suffer  our  own  feelings  to  guide  us  in  the 
selection  of  what  is  fitting  for  any  particular  purpose.  Every 
painter  ought  to  paint  what  he  himself  loves,  not  what  others 
have  loved ;  if  his  mind  be  pure  and  sweetly  toned,  what  he 
loves  will  be  lovely ;  if  otherwise,  no  example  can  guide  his 
selection,  no  precept  govern  his  hand ;  and  fSsirther,  let  it  be 
distinctly  observed,  that  all  this  mannered  landscape  is  only 
right  under  the  supposition  of  its  being  a  background  to  some 
supernatural  presence;  behind  mortal  beings  it  would  be 
wrong,  and  by  itself,  as  landscape,  ridiculous ;  and  farther,  the 
chief  virtue  of  it  results  from  the  exquisite  refinement  of  those 
natural  details  consistent  with  its  character ;  fix)m  the  botanical 
drawing  of  the  flowers,  and  the  clearness  and  brightness  of 
the  sky.^ 

Another  mode  of  attaining  supernatural  char-  « ^^  ^^^^^^ 
acter  is  by  purity  of  colour  almost  shadowless,  no  and  dtcora- 
more  darkness  being  allowed  than  is  absolutely  ^.^^^Zu!^ 
necessary  for  the  explanation  of  the  forms  and  the  t^tu  qfthe 
vividness  of  the  effect,  enhanced,  as  far  as  may  be,     p^^"^^^^^^ 
by  use  of  gilding,  enamel,  and  other  jewellery.     I  thmk  the 

bndicape.*  Of  true  and  noble  landscape,  as  such,  I  am  aware  of  no  instances 
except  where  least  they  might  have  been  expected,  among  the  sea-bred  Vene- 
tians.^  Ghirlandajo  shows  keen,  though  prosaic,  sense  of  nature  in  that  view 
of  Venice  behind  an  adoration  of  the  Magi  in  the  Uffizii,  but  he  at  last  walled 
himself  up  among  gilded  entablatures.  Masacdo  indeed  has  given  one  grand 
example  in  the  fre^  of  the  Tribute  Money,  but  its  colour  is  now  nearly  lost 

^  [With  §§  9-12  here,  compare  what  is  said,  in  partial  correction^  in  the  next 
Tolnme,  ch.  xriii.  §§  11,  12.] 

*  [See  voL  iii  of  Modem  Painten,  ch.  zviii.  §§  10  m^.,  and  PUte  11,  ''  Utest 
Purism."] 

'  [See  VoL  III.  p.  181,  and  above,  p.  120.  For  Masaodo's  ''Tribute  Money"  i^f. 
VoL  III.  pp.  179, 192;  and  next  volume^  ch.  xviiL  §  14.] 
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mAftUer  Works  of  Angelico  are  perfect  models  in  this  respect ; 
the  fi^lories  about  the  heads  being  of  beaten  rays  of  gdid,  on  which 
the  light  plays  and  changes  as  the  spectator  moves  ^  (and  which 
therefore  throw  the  purest  tLesh  coloui"  out  in  dark  relief) ;  and 
such  colour  and  light  being  obtained  by  the  enamelling  of  the 
angel  wings  as,  of  course,  is  utterly  unattainable  by  any  other 
expedient  of  art ;  the  colours  of  the  draperies  always  pure  and 
pale,  blue,  rose,  or  tender  green,  c»:  brown,  but  never  dark  or 
gloomy;  the  faces  of  the  most  celestial  fSumess,  brightly 
flushed;  the  height  and  glow  of  this  flush  are  noticed  by 
Constantin^  as  reserved  by  the  older  painters  for  spiritual 
beings,  as  if  exfU'esidye  of  light  seen  through  the  body. 

I  cannot  think  it  necessary,  while  I  insist  on  the  value  al 
idl  these  seemingly  childish  means  when  in  the  hands  of  a 
noble  painter^  to  assert  also  their  futility,  and  ev^i  absurdity, 
if  emj^ojred  by  no  exalted  power.  I  think  the  errw  has 
commonly  be^i  on  the  side  of  scorn,  and  that  we  reject  muc^ 
in  our  foolish  vanity,  which,  if  wiser  and  more  earnest,  we 
lihould  delight  in.  But  two  points  it  is  very  necessary  to  note 
in  the  use  of  such  accessaries. 

The  first,  that  the  ornaments  used  by  Angelico,  Giotto, 

7w,H«.  *^  Perugino,  but  especially  by  Angelico,  are 
Htm  90  U9ed  always  of  a  generic  and  abstract  character.  They 
^JJ^^  ate  not  diamonds,  nor  brocades,  nor  velvets,  ikht 

'  gold  embroideries  ;  they  are  mere  spots  of  gold  ot 

of  colour,  simple  patterns  upon  tea^ureless  draperies ;  the  angel 
wings  bum  with  transparent  crimson  and  purple  and  amba, 
but  they  are  not  set  forth  with  peacocks*  plumes ;  the  golden 
circlets  gleam  with  changeful  light,  but  they  are  not  beaded 
with  pearls,  nor  set  with  sapphires. 

In  the  works  of  Filippino  Lippi,  Mantegna,  and  many 
other  painters  following,  interesting  examples  may  be  found 
of  the  opposite  treatment;  and  as  in  Lippi  the  heads  are 
usually  very  sweet,  and  the  composition  severe,  the  degrading 

^  [Cf,  the  description  of  Angelico's  ^^  Annunciation^"  above,  p.  263  n.] 
>  [Perhaps  Coetantino  Costantini,  the  author  of  a  local  guide  to  Perugia  frequently^ 
quoted  by  Rio  in  his  Poetry  qf  OkritHan  Art*] 
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effeet  of  the  realized  decorations  and  imitated  dress  may  be 
seen  in  him  simply,  and  without  any  addition  of  painfulness 
from  other  deficiencies  of  feeling.  The  larger  of  the  two 
pictures  in  the  Tuscan  room  of  the  Uffizii,^  but  for  this  defect, 
would  have  been  a  very  noble  ideal  work. 

The  second  point  to  be  observed  is  that  brightness  of 
colour  is  altogether  inadmissible  without  purity  ^u,And 
and  harmony;  and  that  the  sacred  painters  must  Oi>imrfmr$. 
not  be  followed  in  their  frankness  of  unshadowed  colour,  unless 
we  can  also  follow  them  in  its  clearness.  As  fkr  as  I  am 
acquainted  with  the  modem  schools  of  Grcrmany,'  they  seem 
to  be  entirely  ignorant  of  the  value  of  colour  as  an  assistant 
of  feeling,  and  to  think  that  hardness,  dryness,  and  opacity 
are  its  virtues  as  employed  in  religious  art ;  whereas  I  hesitate 
not  to  afium  that  in  such  art,  more  than  in  any  other,  clear- 
ness, luminousness,  and  intensity  of  hue  are  essential  to  right 
impression ;  and  from  the  walls  of  the  Arena  chapel  in  their 
rainbow  play  of  brilliant  harmonies,  to  the  solenm  purple 
tones  of  Perugino's  fresco  in  the  Albizzi  Palace,'  I  know  not 

^  [In  the  second  of  the  Tuscan  rooms :  No.  1268, ''  Madonna  and  Saints."] 

*  [QT.  preceding  volnme^  p.  361.] 

*  rrhis  fresco^  which  is  not  now  known  to  be  accessible,  is  described  at  length  in 
Jtoskin's  note-book  of  1845,  where,  in  dealing  with  Peragino's  pictoree  in  the  Uffisi,  he 
notes  ''a  kind  of  thas-far-shalt-thoa-go-and-uo-further  expression  that  in  some  degree 
checks  and  chills  me  "  : — 

"And  this  I  felt  also  in  a  most  heavenly  work  which  I  saw  to-day, 
June  18th,  in  the  palace  of  the  Albizii,  a  fresco  of  the  Entombment.  The 
Madonna  on  the  left,  wearing,  as  in  the  convent  one,  a  purple  robe,  with 
white  veil  over  forehead,  but  in  this  picture  a  most  heavenly  type,  the  eyes 
soft,  clear,  and  ftiU  of  pensive  under-light,  the  face  of  ftne  type,  the  very  ideal 
of  a  lovely  countenance  at  the  age,  subdued  and  resigned  in  haMtual  suffering, 
and  the  stamp  of  pain  on  the  face  without  emaciation,  nalenees  or  contortioq. 
The  colour  should  be  especially  noticed  as  singularly  glowing.    The  Christ  is 


very  beautiful  and  simple  in  type  of  features ;  it  did  not  enrapture  me,  but  I 
*        r  every  tune  I  looked.    Hie  mouth  looks  out  of  drawing  from 

"PP        .  - 

beautifully  shaded,  but  the  latter  are  much  too  small  and  give  great  meanness 


liked  it  better  every  time  1  looked,    llie  moutn  looks  out  ot  drawing  fr 
the  want  of  the  touch  of  light  on  the  upper  lip.    ne  body  and  limbs  are 


and  unpleasantness  to  the  composition.    Note  this  in  speaking  of  Elgin*  aad 

Bandinelli. 

''The  Christ  is  supported  by  a  St.  Joseph  of  the  very  highest  perfsction ; 

as  a  study  of  a  head  grand,  and  simple,  ana  tender,  and  manly,  fbll  of  gentle 

emotion,  but  without  passion;  the  red  cap,  with  its  triple  projection,  is  a 

beautiful  bit  of  costume.    The  hair  is  exquisite,  touched  with  perfect  f^^om 

and  mastery  and  yet  "not  curled  nor  heavy  in  flow,  but  restrained  and  light 

The  rich  russet  complexion  comes  dark  against  the  sky. 
•       -  .    -     - ,         ^jp^ 


''The  last  figure  is  the  Magdalen,  which  has  suffered  _ 
still  very  fine.    The  figures  are  M  awkwardly  fbreshortened^r  cut 
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any  great  work  of  sacred  art  which  is  not  as  precious  in 
colour  as  in  all  other  qualities  (unless  indeed  it  be  a  Crucifixion 
of  Fra  Angelico  in  the  Florence  Academy,  which  has  just 
been  glazed,  and  pumiced,  and  painted,  and  varnished  by  the 
picture  cleaners  until  it  glares  from  one  end  of  the  gallery 
to  the  other) ;  only  the  pure  white  light  and  delicate  hue  of 
the  idealists,  whose  colours  are  by  preference  such  as  we  have 
seen  to  be  the  most  beautifid  in  the  chapter  on  Purity,  are 
carefully  to  be  distinguished  from  the  golden  light  and  deep- 
pitched  hue  of  the  school  of  Titian,  whose  virtue  is  the 
grandeur  of  earthly  solemnity,  not  the  glory  of  heavenly 
rejoicing. 

But  leaving  these  accessary  circumstances,  and  touching 
§  16.  Ideal  *^^  treatment  of  the  bodily  form,  it  is  evident,  in 
i^SI^'f'  *^^  ^^  place,  that  whatever  typical  beauty  the 
of  what  variety  human  body  is  capable  of  possessing  must  be 
*'***^^p**^'  bestowed  upon  it  when  it  is  to  be  understood  as 
spiritual.    And  therefore  those  general  proportions  and  types 

bottom.  The  drawing  of  the  faces  ie  moet  delicate,  all  stippled  and  crot»- 
hatched  rapidly  and  freely,  not  flat  painted ;  the  dark  sunk  eyes  of  tiie 
Madonna,  are  all  painted  with  strokes  that  run  round  them,  apparently  with- 
out much  drawing ;  the  effect  comes  out  on  retiring. 

'*  The  colour  of  the  whole  £ur  richer  and  deeper  than  Rafiaelle,  almost  worthy 
of  Titian.  All  come  dark  against  sky.  The  aistance  peculiarly  simple,  levei» 
and  quiet,  one  cross  only  seen  on  the  top  of  a  knoll,  and  a  few  trees  nearer. 
Still,  as  in  the  avoidance  of  all  violent  grief  or  passion,  there  is  infinite 
grandeur  on  the  one  hand,  so  on  the  other,  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  cold- 
ness, and  in  these  three  pictures  of  Perugino  I  feel  it  especially.  They  say 
here  that  the  one  in  the  Tribone  is  of  his  first  manner  and  this  of  the  AlbEEii 
in  his  very  finest  Rafiaelle  has  seldom  done  anything  so  fine  as  the  St 
Joseph  for  ^^race  and  purity,  going  beyond  it  only  in  intenseness  of  ezpresBion." 
This  fresco  was  origmally  painted  for  a  church  in  Florence,  and  is  thus  referred  to 
by  Vasari  (ii  316,  Bohn's  ed.  1871)  :— 

'^Pietro  likewise  received  a  commission  to  paint  a  figure  representing  the  Dead 
Saviour,  with  the  Madonna  and  San  Giovanni,  above  the  steps  leading  to  the  side 
door  of  San  Pietro  Maggiore,  and  this  he  executed  in  such  a  manner  that,  exposed  as  it 
is  to  wind  and  weather,  it  has  nevertheless  maintained  such  freshness  as  to  have  the 
appearance  of  being  but  just  finished  by  the  hand  of  the  master." 

The  Florentine  editor  of  Vasari  (1832-1888)  states  that  ''when  the  Church,  which 
had  shown  symptoms  of  decay  from  the  year  1784,  was  entirely  demolished,  the  fresco 
was  placed  by  the  Senator  Albizzi  in  a  small  chapel  of  his  palace,  where  it  still  remains." 
EasUake,  in  his  MateriaU  for  a  History  of  Oil  PainHng,  1847  (ii.  126),  adds  that  **  frt)m 
a  document  obligingly  communicated  by  the  present  inheritor  of  the  picture,  it  appears 
iJiat  the  artist  received  a  hundred  gold  crowns  for  it  from  Luca  degl'  Albizzi.''  As  that 
individual  was  exiled  in  1478,  Eastlake  gives  1476-1477  as  the  date  of  the  work.  Hie 
fresco  is  mentioned  in  p^uide-books  of  some  years  later  than  1847  as  being  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  Casa  Albiazu] 
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which  are  deducible  from  comparison  of  the  nobler  individuals 
of  the  race,  must  be  adopted  and  adhered  to;  admitting 
among  them  not,  as  in  the  human  ideal,  such  varieties  as 
result  from  past  suffering,  or  ccmtest  with  sin,  but  such  only 
as  are  consistent  with  sinless  nature,  or  are  the  signs  of 
instantly  or  continually  operative  affections;  for  though  it 
is  conceivable  that  spirit  should  suffer,  it  is  inconceivable  that 
spiritual  frame  should  retain,  like  the  stamped  inelastic  human 
clay,  the  brand  of  sorrow  past,  unless  fallen : 

''His  face 
Deep  scare  of  thunder  had  intrenched^  and  care 
Sat  on  his  faded  cheek."  ^ 

0 

Yet  so  far  forth  the  Angelic  idea  is  diminished,  nor  could 
this  be  suffered  in  pictorial  representation. 

Again,  such  muscular  development  as  is  necessary  to  the 
perfect  beauty  of  the  body  is  to  be  rendered.  But 
that  virhich  is  necessary  to  strength,  or  which  Imicaideveiop-' 
appears  to  have  been  the  result  of  laborious  ^T*^^-^^*' 
exercise,  is  inadmissible.  No  herculean  form  is 
spiritual,  for  it  is  degrading  the  spuitual  creature  to  suppose 
it  operative  through  impulse  of  bone  and  sinew ;  its  power  is 
immaterial  and  constant,  neither  dependent  on,  nor  developed 
by,  exertion.  Generally  it  is  well  to  conceal  anatomical  de- 
velopment as  far  as  may  be ;  even  Michael  Angelo's  anatomy 
interferes  with  his  divinity ;  in  the  hands  of  lower  men  the 
angel  becomes  a  preparation.  How  fEur  it  is  possible  to 
subdue  or  generalize  the  naked  form  I  venture  not  to  afiirm ; 
but  I  believe  that  it  is  best  to  conceal  it,  as  far  as  may  be, 
not  with  light  and  undulating  draperies,  that  fall  in  with  and 
exhibit  its  principal  lines,  but  with  severe  and  linear  draperies, 
such  as  were  constantly  employed  before  the  time  of  Raffaelle. 
I  recollect  no  single  instance  of  a  naked  angel  that  does 
not  look  boylike  or  childlike,  and  unspiritualized ;  even  Fra 
Bartolomeo's  might  with  advantage  be  spared  from  the 
pictures  at  Lucca:  and,  afterwards,  the  sl^  is  merely  en« 
cumbered  with  sprawling  infants;  those  of  Domenichino  in 

1  [Paradise  Lott,  l.  000.] 
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the  Madonna  del  Rosario,  and  Martjnrdom  ot  St.  Agnes,^  are 
peculiarly  offensire,  studies  of  hare-legged  children  howling 
and  kicking  in  volumes  of  smoke.  Confusion  seems  to  exist 
in  the  minds  of  subsequent  painters  between  angels  and 
Cupids. 

Farther,  the  qualities  of  symmetry  and  repose  are  of  peeu- 
o  jg  g^  liar  value  in  spiritual  form.  We  find  the  fimner 
meiry,  haw  most  earnestly  sought  by  all  the  great  painters  in 
*'*^^*  the  arrangement  of  the  hair,'  ^^Hherein  no  loosely 

flowing  nor  varied  form  is  admitted,  but  all  restrained  in  im- 
disturbed  and  equal  ringlets;  often,  as  in  the  infant  Christ 
of  Fra  Angelico,  supported  on  the  forehead  in  forms  of 
sculpturesque  severity.  The  angel  of  Masaccio,  m  the  De- 
liverance of  Peter,'  grand  both  in  countenance  and  motion, 
loses  much  of  his  spirituality  because  the  painter  has  put  a 
little  too  much  of  his  own  character  into  the  hair,  and  left  it 
disordered. 

Of  repose,  and  its  exalting  powa*,  I  have  already  said 
enough  for  our  present  purpose,  though  I  have 
Jhenee  qf  ^ot  insisted  ou  the  peculiar  manifestation  of  it  in 
^^j*^#  *^  the  Christian  ideal  as  opposed  to  the  Pagan.  But 
this,  as  weU  as  all  other  questions  relating  to  the 
particular  development  of  the  Greek  mind,  is  foreign  to  the 
immediate  inquiry,  which  tha^fore  I  shall  here  conclude,  in 
the  hope  of  resuming  it  in  detail  after  examining  the  laws  of 
beauty  in  the  inanimate  creation*;  always,  however,  holding 
this  for  certam,  that  of  whatever  kind  or  degree  the  short- 
coming may  be,  it  is  not  possible  but  that  shortcoming  should 
be  visible  in  every  Pagan  conception,  when  set  beside  Chris- 
tian :  and  believing,  for  my  own  x>art,  that  there  is  not  only 
deficiency,  but  such  diffa*ence  in  kind  as  must  make  all  Gre^ 

»  rSee  Vol.  III.  p,  184] 

*  [On  the  subject  of  the  treatment  of  hair  in  art,  see  Ariadne  FhrmUUia,  §  219 ; 
isd  OaUk^ue  (fihe  SducaHonal  Seriei,  note  on  No.  50,] 

*  rOne  of  the  frescoes  in  the  Brancacci  chapel  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  del 
Cannine.  where  also  is  the  "  Tribute  Monev  "  referred  to  at  p.  328  fi. ;  the ''  libemtios 
of  Peter  '  ia  now  fenerally  attributed  to  Filippino  JUppL] 

*  [An  intention  not  carried  out  in  Modem  PttnUere^  nor  very  sTstematically  else- 
where, but  see  next  note.] 
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conception  fiill  of  danger  to  the  student  in  proportion  to  his 
admiration  of  it ;  as  I  think  has  been  fatally  seen  in  its  effects 
on  the  ItaUan  schools,  when  its  pernicious  element  first 
mingled  with  their  solenm  purity,  and  recently  in  its  influence 
on  the  French  historical  painters;  neither  ean  I,  from  my 
present  knowledge,  fix  upon  an  ancient  statue  which  expresses 
by  the  countenance  any  one  elevated  character  of  soul,^  or  any 
single  enthusiastic  self-abandoning  affection,  much  less  any 
such  majesty  of  feeling  as  might  mark  the  features  for  super- 
natural The  Greek  could  not  conceive  a  spirit ;  he  could  do 
nothing  without  limbs;  his  Gk>d  is  a  finite  Gkxl,  talking, 
pursuing,  and  going  journeys ;  *  if  at  any  time  he  was  touched 
with  a  true  feeling  of  the  unseen  powers  around  ^^o.n^wope, 
him,  it  was  in  the  field  of  poised  battle ;  for  there  ^^^^^^ 
is  something  in  the  near  coming  of  the  shadow  of  death,  some- 
thing in  the  devoted  fulfihnent  of  mortal  duty,  that  reveals  the 
real  God,  though  darkly.  That  pause  on  the  field  of  Platasa 
was  not  one  of  vain  superstition ;  *  the  two  white  figures  that 
biased  along  the  Delphic  plain,  when  the  earthquake  and  the 
fire  led  the  charge  from  Olympus,  were  morn  than  sunbeams 

*  I  know  not  anything  in  the  range  of  art  more  unspiritual  than  the  Apollo 
Belvedere ;  the  raising  of  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand  in  surprise  at  the  truth 
of  the  arrow  is  altogether  human^  and  would  be  vulgar  in  a  prince,  much  more 
in  a  deity.  The  sandals  destroy  the  divinity  of  the  foot^  and  the  lip  is  curled 
with  mortal  passion.* 

^  [^'1  have  not  loved  the  arts  of  Greece,"  said  Ruskin,  ^^as  others  have"  {L9otnr0$ 
an  Arty  §  111).  He  devoted,  however,  a  good  deal  of  study  to  them,  as  may  he  seen 
more  especially  iu  The  Queen  qfthe  Air  and  Aratra  P&nieliei,  and  in  scattered  references 
elsewhere  in  his  writings.  He  always  hel^  however — a  view  which  some  other  students 
are  not  likely  to  share,  at  least  without  large  exceptions — ^that  ^^  Greek  sculpture 
was  essentially  diFpoa-nmog ; — independent,  not  only  of  the  expression,  hut  even  of  the 
beauty  of  the  hce.  Nay,  independent  of  its  being  so  much  as  seen  "  (BekUion  between 
Mushaei  Angeio  and  Tintoret),  So  again,  '*  The  Greek,  as  such,  never  expresses  personal 
character"  (Aratra  Penteiici,  §  193) ;  and  cf.  Queen  qfthe  Air,  §§  161-1770 

*  [See  Plutarch  :  Arietidee,  c  17  ad  fin. ;  Herodotus,  9,  60.  The  LacedaDmoniaoa 
finding  themselves  alone  and  fiercely  attacked  offered  sacrifice.  For  a  while  the 
sacrifices  were  not  fiftvourable,  and  many  fell  or  were  wounded  during  the  intervaL 
At  last  Pausanias,  looking  towards  the  temple  of  Hera  of  the  Platieans,  invoked  the 
goddess,  praying  that  they  might  not  be  disappointed  of  their  hopes,  and  the  omens 
changed.j 

'  [For  other  reCsrences  to  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  see  preceding  volume,  pp^  119» 
608,  627.] 
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on  the  battle  dust ;  ^  the  sacred  cloud,  with  its  lance  light  and 
triumph  singing,  that  went  down  to  brood  over  the  masts  of 
Salamis,  was  more  than  morning  mist  among  the  olives :  ^  and 
yet  what  were  the  Greek's  thoughts  of  his  Grod  of  Battle? 
No  spirit  power  was  in  the  vision :  *  it  was  a  being  of  clay 
strength,  and  human  passion,  foul,  fierce^  and  changeful;  of 
penetrable  arms,  and  vulnerable  flesh.  Gather  what  we  may 
of  great  fix>m  Pagan  chisel  or  Pagan  dream,  and  set  it  beside 
the  orderer  of  Christian  warfare,  Michael  the  Archangel :  not 
Milton's  **with  hostile  brow  and  visage  all  inflamed;"  not 
even  Milton's  in  kingly  treading  of  the  hiUs  of  Paradise ;  *  not 
Rafiaelle's  with  the  expanded  wings  and  brandished  spear ;  *  but 
Perugino's  ^  with  his  triple  crest  of  traceless  plume  unshaken 
in  heaven,  his  hand  Mien  on  his  crossleted  sword,  the  truth 
girdle  binding  his  undinted  armour ;  Gk)d  has  put  His  power 
upon  him,  resistless  radiance  is  on  his  limbs;  no  lines  are 
there  of  earthly  strength,  no  trace  on  the  divine  features 
of  earthly  anger;  trustful,  and  thoughtful,  fearless,  but  full 
of  love,  incapable  except  of  the  repose  of  eternal  conquest, 
vessel  and  instrument  of  Omnipotence,  filled  like  a  doud 
with  the  victor  light,  the  dust  of  principalities  and  powers 

*  This  sentence  of  course  refers  to  Mars^  not  Pallas.  The  fisdse  bias  of  the 
general  statement  is  enough  corrected  in  the  "  Queen  of  the  Air."     [1883.] 

^  [Olympus  is  here  appareutlv  a  slip  for  Parnassus^  unless  it  is  meant  only  lor 
heaven.  See  Herodotus^  8^  37  :  '^  When  the  Persians  had  advanced  near  the  temple  of 
Athena  at  Delphi^  at  that  moment  thunder  fell  on  them  from  heaven^  and  two  crags, 
hroken  away  from  Parnassus,  bore  down  upon  them  with  a  loud  crash,  and  killed  many 
of  them,  and  a  loud  cry  and  a  war-shout  issued  from  the  temple.  .  .  .  Those  of  the  bar- 
barians who  returned,  as  I  am  informed,  declared  that  b^des  these  they  saw  other 
miraculous  things,  for  that  two  heavy-armed  men,  of  more  than  human  stature, 
followed  them  slaying  and  pursuing  them."] 

'  [See  Herodotus,  8,  05.  A  few  days  liefore  the  battle  a  phantom  procession  was 
seen  going  to  Eleusis.  A  cloud  of  dust  was  seen,  and  a  voice  arose  from  it — ^the  voice 
of  the  mystic  Bacchus.  Then  the  dust  arose  in  a  cloud,  which  was  raised  aloft  and 
was  borne  towards  Salamis  to  the  encampment  of  the  Greek&] 

s  [Paradise  Lost,  vi.  260,  and  see  zi.  238-250.] 

*  rln  the  Louvre.] 

^  [The  description  seems  to  have  been  written  from  the  figure  of  Michael  in  the 
'^  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  "  in  the  Ac<»demia  at  Florence  (for  a  photographic  repro- 
duction, see  p.  82  of  6.  C.  Williamson's  Perugmo),  For  another  reference  to  the  picture, 
see  above,  p.  84  n.  The  National  Gallery  Perugino  (No.  288) — with  a  similar  figure 
(except  that  there  is  no  triple  crest) — was  not  acquired  till  1856.] 
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beneath  his  feet,  the  murmur  of  hell  against  him  heard  by 
his  spiritual  ear  like  the  winding  of  a  shell  on  the  far  off 
sea  shore. 

It  is  vain  to  attempt  to  pursue  the  comparison ;  the  two 
orders  of  art  have  in  them  nothing  common,  and  §  21.  Con- 
the  field  of  sacred  history,  the  intent  and  scope  ^'««<»»- 
of  Christian  feeling,  are  too  wide  and  exalted  to  admit  of 
the  juxtaposition  of  any  other  sphere  or  order  of  conception ; 
they  embrace  all  other  fields  like  the  dome  of  heaven.  With 
what  comparison  shall  we  compare  the  types  of  the  martyr 
saints ;  *  the  St.  Stephen  of  Fra  Bartolomeo,*  with  his  calm 
forehead  crowned  by  the  stony  diadem,  or  the  St.  Catherine 
of  Raffaelle  *  looking  up  to  heaven  in  the  dawn  of  the  eternal 
day,  with  her  lips  parted  in  the  resting  from  her  pain;  or 
with  what  the  Madonnas  of  Francia  and  Pinturicchio,'  in 
whom  the  hues  of  the  morning  and  the  solemnity  of  eve, 
the  gladness  in  accomplished  promise,  and  sorrow  of  the 
sword-pierced  heart,  are  gathered  into  one  human  Lamp  of 

*  I  will  put  no  depreciatory  comments  under  the  honest  canticle  with 
which  a  book  I  was  so  happy  in  writing  is  brought  to  a  close ;  ^  though  I  have 
long  ceased  to  care  for  the  Madonnas  of  Francia^  and  much  prefer  the  St 
Catnerine  of  Luini  ^  to  that  of  Raffaelle^  and  feel  the  whole  passage  to  read 
more  like  a  piece  of  Mrs.  Jameson  ^  than  of  me.  Perhaps  I  am  none  the  better, 
if  the  wiser,  in  these  changes  of  temperament :  but  they  enable  me,  at  all 
events,  fully  to  ratify  the  useful  censures  in  the  following  Addenda,  given  with 
the  second  edition  of  the  old  book,  and  which  I  conclude  my  editoral  duty 
by  commenting  upon,  at  some  length,  in  the  ''  Epilogue."     [1883.] 

^  [At  in  the  picture  in  the  CappeUa  del  Santoario  of  the  cathedral  at  Lucca.] 

*  iSee  above,  see.  L  eh.  zii.  §  10,  p.  159.] 

'  [Rttskin  may  have  been  thinking  especially  of  the  Francia  in  the  National 
Gallery  :  see  above,  p.  196  n.  He  had  eepecudly  admired  the  Madonna  by  Pinturicchio 
in  the  Lonrre,  which  he  had  noted  in  his  1844  diary  as  ^'exquisite  and  pure."] 

«  [See  Ethic9  qf  the  Dtut,  §  87,  where  ''  Dora"  asks  the  '' Lecturer^'  to  '' read  the 
end  of  the  second  volume  of  Modem  Painten"  and  he  replies  that  he  has  changed  his 
mind  between  27  and  40;  ^'bnt,"  he  adds,  ^'that  second  volume  is  very  good  ror  you 
as  fiur  as  it  goes.  It  is  a  great  advance  and  a  thoroughly  straight  and  swift  one,  to 
be  led,  as  it  is  the  main  ousiness  of  that  second  volume  to  lead  you,  firom  Dutch 
cattle-pieces,  and  ruffian-pieces,  to  Fra  Angelico."] 

^  [A  fivourite  saint  with  Luini ;  see,  for  instance,  the  frescoes  of  the  Monastero 
Mamore  (San  Maurizio),  Milan,  the  ^'  Body  of  St.  Catherine  borne  across  the  Sea  to 
its  sepulchre  "  in  the  Brera,  and  the  '^  St  Catherine  of  the  Hermitage  "  (frontispiece  to 
O.  C.  Williamson's  LuM,  1899).  For  Ruskin's  general  estimate  of  Luini,  see  below, 
p.  365.} 

*  [For  Mrs.  Jameson,  see  PrtglerUa^  iL  ch.  viL  §  14a] 
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ineffable  love?  or  with  what  the  angel  choirs  of  Angelieo, 
with  the  flames  on  their  white  foreheads  waving  brighter  as 
they  move»  and  the  sparkles  streaming  from  their  purple 
wings  like  the  glitter  of  many  suns  upon  a  sounding  sea, 
listening  in  the  pauses  of  altamate  song,  for  the  prolonging 
of  the  trumpet  bla^,  and  the  answering  of  psaltery  and 
cymhaL,  throughout  the  endless  de^,  and  from  all  the  star 
shores  of  heaven  t  ^ 

^  [It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  passage  with  the  first  impression  for  it^  which  is 

given  by  Raskin  in  a  letter  to  his  fiither : — 

"  Flqbbnck^  June  5.— %  .  .  I  spent  an  hoar  and  a  half  before  a  Fra 
Angelico  [in  the  UffiziL  and  hadn't  enough  of  it  neither.  I  learnt  how  ladiei 
dance  from  Simone  Memmi  [in  the  Campo  Santa  at  Pisa] ;  and  I  saw  engek 
dancing  to-day,  and  so  I  know  how  they  do  it  I  wish  you  could  aee  one  of 
Angelico'Sy  either  dancing  or  singing.  One  that  I  saw  to-day  had  just  taken 
the  trumpet  from  his  lipe^  and-^with  his  hand  lifted — listens  to  the  blast  of  it 
passing  away  into  heaven.  And  then  to  see  another  bending  down  to  clash  the 
cymbfus^  and  yet  looking  up  at  the  same  instant  all  fiill  of  love.  And  their 
wings  are  of  ruby  colour  and  pure  gold^  and  covered  with  stars,  and  eneh  has 
a  tongue  of  fire  on  his  forehead^  waving  as  he  moves." 

With  this  ''canticle"  in  praise  of  Fra  Angebco,  compare  Ruskin's  review  of  Lord 

lindsay,  On  the  Old  Boad,  1889,  i.  gg  90-9^] 
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ADDENDA    (1848)^ 

5  1.  Although  the  plan  of  the  present  portion  of  this  work 
does  not  admit  of  particular  criticism,  it  will  neither  be  useless 
nor  irrelevant  to  refer  to  one  or  two  works,  lately  before 
the  public  in  the  Exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Academy,  which 
either  illustrate,  or  present  exceptions  to,  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding statements.  I  would  first  mention,  with  reference 
to  what  has  been  advanced  respecting  the  functions  of 
Associative  Imagination,  the  very  important  work  of  Mr. 
Linnell,  the  "  Eve  of  the  Deluge ; "  *  a  picture  upheld  by  its 
admirers  (and  these  were  some  of  the  most  intelligent  judges 
of  the  day)  for  a  work  of  consummate  imaginative  power; 
while  it  was  pronounced  by  the  public  journals  to  be  "a 
chaos  of  unconcocted  colour/'  *  If  the  writers  for  the  press 
had  been  aware  of  the  kind  of  study  pursued  by  Mr.  LinndOl 
through  many  laborious  years,  characterized  by  an  observance 
of  nature  scrupulously  and  minutely  patient,  directed  by  the 
deepest  sensibUity,  and  aided  by  a  power  of  drawing  almost 
too  refined  for  landscape  subjects,  and  only  to  be  understood 
by  reference  to  his  engravings  after  Michael  Angelo,  they 

*  The  usual  style  of  journalist  criticism  in  those  dajs^  on  any  picture  which 
had  true  colour  in  it  at  all.  Neither  Turner^  nor  Linnell,  however,  entrusted 
their  fame  to  legal  advocacy  or  defence.     [1883.] 

^  [These  Addenda  are  not  contained  in  ed.  1,  which  haa^  instead,  two  pages  of  other 
Addenda  consisting  of  four  notes  : — 

(a)  The  note  on  ^^ Railways  in  the  Lake  District"  now  at  the  end  of 
sec  i.  eh.  L,  p.  86 ; 

(b)  A  note  afterwards  omitted  on  sec.  L  ch.  iv.  §  6,  see  now  p.  69  n.  ; 

(c)  The  latter  portion  of  the  note  on  the  **  Laocoon,"  afterwards  given 
in  sec  i.  ch.  viL  §  6  n.,  see  now  p.  121  n. ; 

{d)  A  long  note,  afterwards  omitted,  referring  to  see  ii.  ch.  iiL   §  33, 
p.  288.    This  note  is  here  printed  at  the  end  of  the  Addenda  of  1848, 
see  p.  341. 
The  numhering  of  the  paragraphs  is  here  introduced  for  convenience  of  reference.] 

>  [No  620m  the  Academv  of  1848.  Sold  at  Mr.  Gillott's  sale  (1872)  for  £1009  ; 
afterwards  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Angus  Holden ;  No.  8  in  the  Old  Masters'  Exhibition 
of  188a    For  another  reference  to  Linnell,  see  Vol  111.  pp.  604-605  n.] 
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§  d.  As  an  example  of  perfect  colour^  and  of  the  moit 
refined  handling  ever  perhaps  exhibited  in  animal  painting, 
the  Butcher's  Dog  in  tJie  corner  of  Mr,  Mulready's  i  "  Butt,** 
No.  160,  deserved  a  whole  room  of  the  Academy  to  himself 
This,  with  the  spaniel  in  the  ''  Choosing  tiie  Wedding  Gkiwu,*" 
and  the  two  dogs  in  the  hay-field  subject  (Burchell  and 
Sophia),  displays  perhaps  the  most  wonderful,  because  the 
most  dignified,  finish  in  the  expression  of  anatomy  and  cover- 
ing— of  muscle  and  hide  at  once,*  and  assuredly  the  most 
perfect  imity  of  drawing  and  colour,  which  the  entire  range  of 
anci^it  and  modem  art  can  exhibit.  Albert  Dura:  is  indeed 
the  only  rival  who  might  be  suggested ;  and,  though  greater 
hr  in  imagination,  and  equal  in  draughtsmanship,  Albert 
Durer  was  less  true  and  less  delicate  in  hue.  In  sculptiuresque 
arrangement  both  masters  show  the  same  degree  of  feeling: 
any  of  these  dogs  of  Mulready  might  be  taken  out  of  the 
canvas  and  cut  in  alabaster,  or,  pertiaps  better,  struck  upon  a 
coin.  Every  lock  and  line  of  the  hair  has  been  grouped  as  it 
is  on  a  Greek  die ;  and  if  this  not  always  without  some  loss 
of  ease  and  of  action,  yet  this  very  loss  is  ennobling,  in  a 
period  when  all  is  generally  sacrificed  to  the  great  coxcombry 
of  art,  the  aflTectation  of  ease. 

§  4.  Yet  Mr.  Mulready  himself  is  not  always  firee  from 

*  I  forget  these  dogs  now :  but  if  they  showed  their  muscles  under  their 
hide,  they  had  no  business  to,  and  I  should  greatly  prefer,  now.  Punch's  Skye 
terrier  with  the  street  boys  disputing  over  him  which  end  was  his  head,  and 
which  his  tail.     [188S.] 

Ill  ■  ■    ■  .  ■    ■    r  ■      ■  III. I  ■      ■ 

1  [Of  Mulready's  work  on  the  technieal  side  Ruskin  alfrays  ezpremd  a  high  ODinioQ« 
In  the  first  words  of  The  Seven  Lampe  ^  Architecture  (18^)  Raskin  refers  to  nim  as 
''an  artist  whose  works,  perhaps,  alone,  in  the  present  day,  unite  perfection  of  draw- 
ing with  resplcoidenoe  of  colour.'  See  also  Modem  Paintere,  voL  i..  Vol.  III.  p.  698  in 
this  edition.  He  threw  away,  however,  says  Ruskin,  ''  a  consummate  method  of  eze- 
cation"  on  ''  subjects  either  altogether  uninteresting,  or  above  his  powers,  or  unfit  for 
pictorial  representation "  (Pre-RaphaeiitUm,  1851,  §  28).  For  criticisms  of  particular 
mctures  in  this  sense,  see  Academy  Natee.  1867,  No.  138 ;  1858,  No.  167.  In  The 
Eagle's  Nest  (§  166),  Ruskin  condemns  Mulready's  life  studies  as  vulgar.  For  another 
fevourable  reference  to  '^  Choosing  the  Wedding  Dress  "  and  ''  Burcnell  and  Sophia," 
see  Academy  Notes,  1875,  No.  265.  The  former  picture,  exhibited  1846,  is  now  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  (South  Kensington)  Museum  f Sheepshanks  Collection)  ;  the  latter 
was  exhibited  in  1847.  Mulready  was  on  friendly  terms  with  Ruskin's  father;  see 
Epilogue,  §  14,  below,  p.  357.] 
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affectation  of  some  kind ;  mannerism,  at  least,  there  is  in  his 
treatment  of  tree  trunks.  There  is  a  ghastliness  about  his 
laboured  anatomies  of  them,  as  well  as  a  want  of  specific  char- 
acter. Why  need  they  be  always  flayed?*  The  hide  of  a  beech 
tree,  or  of  a  birch,  or  fir,  is  nearly  as  fair  a  thing  as  an  animal's ; 
glossy  as  a  dove's  neck,  barred  with  black  like  a  zebra,  or 
glowing  in  purple  grey  and  velvet  brown  like  furry  cattle  in 
sunset.  Why  not  paint  these  as  Mr.  Mulready  paints  other 
things,  as  they  are  ?  that  simplest,  that  deepest  of  all  secrets, 
which  gives  such  majesty  to  the  ragged  leaves  about  the  edges 
of  the  pond  in  the  "  Gravel-pit "  (No.  125),  and  imparts  a 
strange  interest  to  the  grey  ragged  urchins  disappearing  behind 
the  bank,  that  bank  so  low,  so  familiar,  so  sublime !  What  a 
contrast  between  the  deep  sentiment  of  that  commonest  of  all 
common,  homeliest  of  all  homely,  subjects,  and  the  lost  senti- 
ment of  Mr.  Stanfield's  ^  "  Amalii,"  the  chief  landscape  of  the 
year,  fiill  of  exalted  material,  and  mighty  crags,  and  massy 
seas,  grottoes,  precipices  and  convents,  fortress-towers  and 
cloud-capped  mountains,  and  all  in  vain,  merely  because  that 
same  simple  secret  has  been  despised ;  because  nothing  there 
is  painted  as  it  is !  The  picture  was  a  most  singular  example 
of  the  scenic  assemblage  of  contradictory  theme  which  is 
characteristic  of  Picturesque,  as  opposed  to  Poetical,  composi- 
tion.    The  lines  chosen  from  Rogers  for  a  titular  legend  were 

♦  Veiy  properly  asked.  Compare  "  Tale  of  a  Tub,"  Section  IX.,  which 
settled  the  qu^tion  as  early  as  1704.^  But  modem  scientific  artistp  wouldn't 
draw  the  prophet  Isaiah,  if  they  could  help  it,  till  they  had  got  him  sawn 
asander.     [1883.] 

1  [For  Clarkson  Stanfield,  see  VoL  UI.  p.  226  n.  ''  Amalfi  "  was  No.  217  in  the 
Academy  of  184a] 

'  [The  passage  referred  to  is  as  follows :  ''  In  the  proportion  that  credulity  is  a 
more  peaceful  possession  of  the  mind  than  curiosity^  so  &r  preferable  is  that  wisdom, 
which  converses  about  the  surface,  to  that  pretended  philosophy,  which  enters  into 
the  depth  of  things,  and  then  comes  gravely  back  with  informations  and  discoveries 
that  in  the  inside  they  are  good  for  nothing.  The  two  senses,  to  which  all  objects 
first  address  themselves,  are  the  sight  and  Uie  touch ;  these  never  examine  further 
than  the  colour,  the  shape,  the  size,  and  whatever  other  qualities  dwell,  or  are  drawn 
by  art  upon  the  outward  of  bodies ;  and  then  comes  reason  officiously  with  tools  for 
cutting,  and  opening,  and  mangling,  and  piercing,  offering  to  demonstrate  that  they 
are  not  of  the  same  consistence  quite  through."] 

IV.  Y 
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fiill  of  summer,  glowing  with  golden  light,  and  toned  with 
quiet  melancholy : 

''Tohimwhosaik 
Under  the  shore,  a  few  white  vilUges, 
Scattered  above,  below,  aome  in  the  clouds. 
Some  on  the  margin  of  the  dark  blue  sea. 
And  glittering  thro'  their  lemon  groves,  announce 
The  reffion  of  Amalfi.     Then,  half-fsdlen, 
A  lonely  watch-tower  on  the  precipice, 
Their  ancient  landmark,  comes — ^long  may  it  last ! 
And  to  the  seaman,  in  a  distant  age. 
Though  now  he  little  thinks  how  large  his  debt. 
Serve  for  their  monument" 

§  5.  Prepared  by  these  lines  for  a  dream  upon  de^  calm 
waters,  under  the  shadow  and  scent  of  the  close  lemon  leaves, 
the  spectator  found  himself  placed  by  the  painter,  wet  through 
in  a  noisy  fishing  boat,  on  a  splashing  sea,  with  just  as  much  on 
Jiis  hands  as  he  could  manage,  to  keep  her  gunwale  from  being 
stove  in  against  a  black  rock ;  and  with  a  heavy  grey  squall  to 
windward.  (This  squall,  by-the-bye,  was  the  very  same  which 
appeaired  in  the  picture  of  the  Magra  of  1847,^  and  so  were  the 

^  [No.  74  in  the  Academy  of  1847:  '^  French  troops  (1796)  fording  the  Magn; 
Sanana  and  the  Carrara  Mountains  in  the  diitanee."  The  following  letter  from  i^^^f^ 
to  the  painter  (contributed  by  his  son^  Mr.  F.  D.  Stanfield)  refers  to  the  picture  : — 

My  dear  Sir, — Could  you  fiivour  us  with  your  company  at  dinner  at 
half-past  six  on  Thursday  neztr— the  third? 

1  iiave  had  great  pleasure — a  very  large  portion  of  the  sum-total  received 
from  the  Exhibition — in  looking  ouietly  over  the  details  of  your  Carrara 
picture— it  is  marvellously  careful  throughout— how  carefully  you  have 
marked  even  the  gleam  of  the  bayonets  when  they  come  together  as  the 
regiment  turns  over  the  ridspe  of  tiie  hill.  But  I  never  saw  an  exhibition 
more  execrably  arranged.  If  the  hangers  had  had  a  mustard-seed-fbll  of 
sense — would  they  not  have  put  two  dark  pietnres  on  the  ri^t  of  yoora— «o 
as  to  join  your  dark  sky  and  enclose  your  light  They  have  treated  your 
howling  storm  like  a  naughty  child,  when  its  mother  bids  it  look  at  the 
window  and  be  quiet.  They  have  served  Turner  worse,  however ;  there  is 
nothing  in  his  picture  but  even  colour,  and  they  must  needs  put  Maclise's 
rainbow  side  by  side  with  it — which  takes  part— and  a  very  awkward  and 
conclusive  part  too  in  its  best  melody.  To  Harding's  picture  they  have  given 
its  quietus  too— but  that^  I  suppose,  they  didn't  care  about.  There  are  two 
fine  things  in  the  rooms — Mulready's  couple.  I  hardly  know  which  to  admire 
most — iae  painting  or  drawing. — £ver,  my  dear  sir,  most  tmly  vours^ 

J.   RVSKIK. 

The  picture  by  Turner  (No.  180)  was  "The  Hero  of  a  Hundred  Fights,"  or  "Tappfaig 
the  Fnmace ; "  now  No.  551  in  the  National  Gallery.  Beside  it  was  hung  Maclise  s 
^^ Noah's  Sacrifice;  the  Bow  is  set  in  the  Cloud^  (No.  178).  Harding  had  two 
pictures  hung :  No.  489  ("Hastings,  fh>m  under  the  East  Cliffs")  and  No.  516  (''  Lago 
Maggiore  ").    "  Muh'eady's  couple  "  was  No.  134  ("  Burchell  and  Sophia  ").] 
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snowy  mountains  above ;  only  the  squall  at  Amalfi  entered  on 
the  left,  and  at  the  Magra  on  the  right.)  Now  the  scenery  of 
Amalfi  ^  is  impressive  alike  in  storm  or  calm,  and  the  writer 
has  seen  the  Mediterranean  as  majestic  and  as  southern-looking 
in  its  rage  as  in  its  rest  But  it  is  treating  both  the  green 
water  and  woods  unfairly  to  destroy  their  peace  without  ex- 
pressing their  power ;  and  withdraw  from  them  their  sadness 
and  their  sun,  without  the  substitution  of  any  effect  more 
terrific  than  that  of  a  squall  at  the  Nore,  The  snow  on  the 
distant  moimtains  chilled  what  it  could  not  elevate,  and  was 
untrue  to  the  scene  besides ;  there  is  no  snow  on  the  Monte 
St.  Angelo  in  summer  except  what  is  kept  for  the  Neapolitan 
confectioners.  The  great  merit  of  the  picture  was  its  rock- 
painting;  too  good  to  have  required  the  aid  of  the  exaggeration 
of  forms  which  satiated  the  eye  throughout  the  composition. 

§  6.  Mr.  F.  R.  Pickersgill's  *  "  Contest  of  Beauty  *'  (No.  515), 
and  Mr.  Uwins's  •  **  Vineyard  Scene  in  the  South  of  France/* 
were,  after  Mr.  Mulready's  works,  among  the  most  interesting 
pieces  of  colour  in  the  Exhibition.  The  former,  very  rich  and 
sweet  in  its  harmonies,  and  especially  happy  in  its  contrasts  of 
light  and  dark  armour ;  nor  less  in  the  fancy  of  the  little  Love 
who,  losing  his  hold  of  the  orange  boughs,  was  falling  igno- 
miniously  without  having  time  to  open  his  wings.  The  latter 
was  a  ciuious  example  of  what  I  have  described  as  abstraction 

^  [Raskin  was  at  Amalfi  in  1841.  The  following  it  his  note  of  the  place  in  his 
diary  for  tliat  year : — 

(Naples^  March  11). — .  .  .  Saw  no  more  of  Amalfi— than  I  sketched^ 
but  that  was  glorious.    Far  above  aU  I  ever  hoped,  when  I  first  leaped  off 
the  mule — in  the  burning  sun  of  tiie  afternoon^  with  the  light  behind  the 
mountains  in  the  evening  mist  doubling  their  height    I  never  saw  anything, 
in  its  way.  at  all  comparable.     Moonlight  in  the  terrace  before  the  inn  very 
full  of  feeling — smooth  sea.  and  white  convent  above,  with  the  keen  shadows 
of  the  rocks  far  above  and  sea  dashing  idl  bright  in  my  ears — low,  but  im- 
patiently and  quick  ;  I  never  heard  waves  follow  each  other  so  fast.] 
^  [Freiderick  Richard  Pickersgill  (1820-1890)  hmn  to  exhibit  at  the  Academy  in 
1839.    In  1847  he  was  elected  A.R.A.,  and  in  1857  FLA.    He  was  Keeper.  1873-1887. 
For  another  finvourable  notice  of  his  work,  see  Academy  Notes,  1856,  No.  17.1 

'  [Thomas  Uwins  (1782-1857)  after  bcdng  for  some  years  a  member  of  the  Water- 
Colour  Society,  was  elected  A.R.A.  in  1833,  R.A.  in  1838.  From  1847  to  1855  he  was 
Keeper  of  the  National  Gallery.  The  picture  referred  to  above— No.  36:  ''The 
Vintage  in  the  Claret  Vineyards  of  the  South  of  France  on  the  banks  of  the  Gironde  " 
—was  bought  by  Mr.  Vernon,  and  passed  with  his  collection  to  the  National  Gallery 
(No.  387) :  it  is  now  transferred  to  the  Dundee  Gallery.] 
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of  colour.^    Strictly  true  or  possible  it  was  not ;  a  vintage  is 
usually  a  dusty  and  dim-loolang  procedure ;  *  but  there  were 
poetry  and  feding  in  Mr.  Uwins's  idealization  of  the  sombre 
black  of  the  veritable  grape  into  a  luscious  ultra-marine  purple, 
glowing  among  the  green  leaves  like  so  much  painted  glass. 
The  figures  were  bright  and  graceful  in  the  extreme,  and  most 
happily  grouped.     Little  else  that  could  be  called  colour  was 
to  be  seen  upon  the  walls  of  the  Exhibition  with  the  exception 
of  the  smaller  works  of  Mr.  Etty.*    Of  these,  the  single  head, 
"Mormng  Prayer"  (No.  25),  and  the  "StiU  Life"  (No.  78), 
deserved,  allowing  for  their  peculiar  aim,  the  highest  praise. 
The  larger  subjects,  more  especially  the  St.  John,*  were  want- 
ing in  the  merits  peculiar  to  the  painter ;  and  in  other  respects 
it  is  alike  pamful  and  useless  to  allude  to  them.    A  very 
important  and  valuable  work  of  Mr.  Harding^  was  placed,  as 
usual,  where  its  merits  could  be  but  ill  seen,  and  where  its 
chief  faidt,  a  feebleness  of  coloiu*  in  the  principal  light  on  the 
distant  hills,  was  apparent.     It  was  one  of  the  very  few  views 
of  the  year  which  were  transcripts,  nearly  without  exaggera- 
tion, of  the  features  of  the  localities,  t 

§  7.  Among  the  less  conspicuous  landscapes,  Mr.  W.  E. 
Dighton's  "Hay-Meadow  Comer"*  deserved  especial  notice; 
it  was  at  once  vigorous,  fresh,  faithful,  and  unpretending ;  the 

*  Nonsense.  I  had  never  seen  a  vintage  except  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  or 
Burgundy,  when  I  had  been  impressed  by  the  quantity  of  white  dust  on  the 
branches  close  to  the  ground. 

It  is  a  curious  proof,  to  me,  of  the  incalculable  advance  in  the  standard 
of  painting  since  these  notes  were  written,  that  I  could  find  then  no  better 

Fdctures  to  praise  in  the  whole  Academy  exhibition,  than  those  here  noticed. 
1883.1 

t  See  general  notice  of  Mr.  Harding's  work,  in  the  Epilogue  [§  12,  p.  353 
below.]     [1883.] 


1 


See  above,  ch.  iv,  §  10,  p.  301.] 


>  Tor  Etty,  see  above,  pp.  197,  303,  and  qf.  Vol.  III.  p.  266  n.] 

•  Ko.  404  :  '*  Him  that  crieth  from  the  wilderness.  Repent  ye  ! "] 

^  [No.  404 :  '^  The  high  Alps  as  seen  from  between  Como  and  Lecoo :  the  town 
and  lake  of  Como  at  their  base.  The  snowy  mountain  in  the  centre  is  the  Monte 
Rosa ;  to  the  left  of  it  are  the  Mont  St  Bernard  and  Mont  Blanc ;  to  the  right  are 
the  Mont  Simplon,  and  the  Grimsel  and  the  St  Gothard."  The  picture  was  perhaps 
painted  from  sketches  made  during  Ruskin's  drive  with  Harding  from  Como  to  Lecea 
hi  1846.] 

*  [No.  166  in  the  Academy  of  1848.] 
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management  of  the  distance  most  ingenious,  and  the  painting 
of  the  foregromid,  with  the  single  exception  of  Mr.  Mulread/s, 
above  noticed,  miquestionably  the  best  in  the  room,  I  have 
before  had  occasion*  to  notice  a  pictm*e  by  this  artist,  "A 
Hayfield  in  a  Shower/'  exhibited  in  the  British  Institution  in 
1847,  and  this  year  (1848)  in  the  Scottish  Academy,  whose 
sky,  in  qualities  of  rainy,  shattered,  transparent  grey,  I  have 
seldom  seen  equalled ;  nor  the  mist  of  its  distance,  expressive 
alike  of  previous  heat  and  present  beat  of  rain.  I  look  with 
much  interest  for  other  works  by  this  painter,* 

§  8.  A  hurried  visit  to  Scotland  in  the  spring  of  this  year, 
while  it  enables  the  writer  to  acknowledge  the  ardour  and 
genius  manifested  in  very  many  of  the  works  exhibited  in  the 
Scottish  Academy,  cannot  be  considered  as  furnishing  him  with 
sufficient  grounds  for  specific  criticism.  He  cannot,  however, 
err  in  testifying  his  concurrence  in  the  opinion  expressed  to 
him  by  several  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  that 
Academy,  respecting  the  singular  merit  of  the  works  of 
Mr.  H.  Drummond.'  A  cabinet  picture  of  "  Banditti  on  the 
Watch  "  appeared  to  him  one  of  the  most  masterly,  unaffected, 
and  sterling  pieces  of  quiet  painting  he  has  ever  seen  from 
the  hand  of  a  living  artist ;  and  the  other  works  of  Mr.  Drum- 
mond  were  alike  remarkable  for  their  manly  and  earnest 
finish,  and  their  sweetness  of  feeling. 


[The  following  is  the  note  of  1846  referred  to  above  (p.  333  n.)  which  appeared  in 
«d.l:— ] 

'^  It  is  painful  to  trace  upon  the  walls  of  the  Exhibitions  lately  opened  in 
London,  the  universal  evidence  of  the  mode  of  study  deprecated  in  this 
passage ;  ^  and  to  observe  the  various  kinds  of  wreck  which  are  taking  place 
in  consequence  with  many  of  our  most  promising  artists.  In  the  British 
Institution  I  saw  only  three  pictures  in  which  there  was  evidence  of  desire 
and  effort  to  render  a  loved  passage  of  Nature  faithfully.     These  were,  first, 

1  [Le,  in  the  Addenda  of  ed.  1 ;  see  below^  p.  342 J 

'  [William  Edward  Dighton  did  not  live  to  ful^  his  early  promise ;  he  died  in 
1853  at  the  age  of  31.  He  was  a  pupil  of  William  MOller  and  afterwards  of  Frederick 
Goodall] 

>  [So  in  aU  eds. ;  but "  H.  Drummond  "  should  be  "  James  Drummond ''  (1816-1877)> 
Academician,  and  afterwards  curator  of  the  Scottish  National  Gallery.  The  picture  re- 
ferred to  above  was  exhibited  under  the  title  *^  A  Mountain  Pass."] 

*  [i.e.,  sec  ii.  ch.  lii.  §  33,  p.  288  above.] 
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a  hayfield  in  a  shower  (I  canno^  at  this  moment,  refer  to  the  painter's  name) ;  ^ 
with  a  wooden  bridge  and  a  single  figure  in  the  foreground^  whose  sky^  in 
rainy,  shattered^  transparent  grey,  I  have  seldon  seen  equalled^  and  whose 
distance  and  foreground  were  alike  carefully  studied,  the  one  obscure  with 
the  dusty  vapour  rising  out  of  the  heat  of  the  shower,  the  other  rich  in 
broad  and  luxuriant  leafage;  (the  foaming  water  on  the  left  was,  however, 
too  cold  and  false  in  its  reflections).  The  second  was  a  sky  of  Lauder's,* 
evidently  taken  straight  from  nature  (which,  with  the  peculiar  judgment 
frequent  in  hanging  committees,  was  placed  at  the  top  of  the  central  room), 
but  which  was  in  great  measure  destroyed  by  the  intrusion  of  a  lay  figure 
and  dramatic  sea ;  the  third  a  forest  study  by  Linnell.'  Among  the  various 
failures,  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  note  the  prominent  one  of  Turner's ;  *  a  strange 
example  of  the  way  in  which  the  greatest  men  may  at  times  lose  themselves, 
from  causes  it  is  impossible  to  trace.  Happily,  this  picture  cannot  be  con- 
strued  into  a  sign  of  generally  declining  power,  for  I  have  seen  three  drawings 
executed  at  the  same  period,  in  which  the  artist's  mind  appears  at  its  full 
force.  Nothing,  however,  could  be  more  unfortunate  than  the  central  portion 
of  the  picture  in  the  Institution,  a  heavy  mass  of  hot  colour  being  employed 
in  the  principal  shade,  and  a  strange  meaningless  green  spread  over  the 
delicate  hues  of  the  distance,  while  the  shadows  on  the  right  were  executed 
with  pure  and  crude  blue,  such  as  I  believe  cannot  be  shown  in  any  other 
work  whatsoever  of  the  great  painter.  I  am  also  sorry  to  have  to  warn  so 
good  a  painter  as  Mr.  Goodall  of  his  being  altogether  on  a  yrrong  road ;  the 
fkbe  chiaroscuro,  exaggerated  and  impossible  aerial  perspective,  and  morbid 
prettiness  and  polish  of  complexions,  in  his  large  picture,  are  means  of  attract- 
ing vulgar  notice  which  he  certainly  does  not  need,  and  which,  if  he  continues 
to  employ  them,  must  end,  and  that  speedily,  in  his  sinking  irrecoverably 
beneath  the  rank  which  it  was  the  hope  of  all  lovers  of  En^ish  art  to  see 
him  attain  and  hold.^ 

''One  more  picture  I  must  mention,  as  a  refreshing  and  earnest  study 
of  truth,  yet  unexhibited,  but  which  will  appear  in  the  Royal  Academy ;  a 
seashore  by  Collins,^  wheve  the  sun,  just  risen  and  struggling  through  gaps 
of  threatening  cloud,  is  answered  by  the  green,  dark,  transparent  sea,  with 
a  broad  flake  of  expanding  fire.  I  have  never  seen  the  oppression  of  sunlight 
in  clear,  lurid,  rainy  atmosphere  more  perfectly  or  faithfully  rendered,  and 
the  various  portions  of  reflected  and  scattered  light  are  all  studied  with  equal 
truth  and  solemn  feeling." 


By  W.  £.  Dighton ;  see  above,  §  7,  p.  340. 


ib%T 


James  Eckford  Lauder  (1812-1869),  a  membar  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy.] 
[''  A  Spring  Wood  Scene,"  exhibited  at  the  Old  Masters  m  1883  as  ''The  Fallen 
Monarch  "  (So.  57).    For  Linnell,  see  above,  jt.  333.1 

^  [Tumer's  picture  in  the  British  Institution  of  1847  was  ''Queen  Mab's  Cave/^ 
now  No.  548  in  the  National  Gallery ;  for  notes  on  it,  see  Popular  Handbook.  6ih  ed., 
ii.  221.] 

^  [Mr.  F.  Goodall's  principal  picture  in  the  British  Institution  of  1846  waa  "Tlie 
Brittany  Conscript  Leaving  Home.''  For  another  reference  to  Mr.  Goodall's  work  at 
this  time,  see  preceding  vol.,  p.  326  n» ;  for  later  references,  see  Academy  Nota,  1859 
and  1875.1 

*  [In  the  Academv  of  1846  Collins  exhibited  "Hall  Sands,  Devon ^  (now  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum),  and  "Early  Morning."] 
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§  1.  The  above  short  pieces  of  criticism  on  contemporary  art» 
first  given,  I  believe,  only  in  the  second  edition  of  Modem 
Painters^  have  become  now  extremely  curious  to  myself, 
in  connection  with  points  of  my  personal  history,  of  which 
some  account  may  perhaps  lead  to  a  more  indulgent  retro- 
spect of  this  book;  and  further  illustrate  others  written  at 
or  near  this  time,  as  well  as  some  of  my  drawings  and 
manuscripts  which  may  be  thought  worth  preservation  here- 
after. 

1841.  I  must  set  down  a  few  fastening  dates.  In  the 
winter  of  1840,  and  spring  of  1841,  I  was  at  Rome,  Naples, 
and  Venice,^  making  a  series  of  pencil  sketches,  partly  in 
imitation  of  Prout,  partly  of  David  Roberts.  I  had  not  the 
smallest  notion  of  writing  about  art  at  that  time  *  (many  people, 
myself  included,  thought  I  was  dying,  and  should  never  write 
about  anything).  These  sketches,  thou^  full  of  weaknesses 
and  vulgarities,  have  also  much  good  m  them ;  two  are  placed 
at  Oxford  as  records  of  Venice,*  of  which  one  was  used  to 
paint  from  by  Prout  himself;  and  all  of  them  are  of  historical 
interest  in  their  accuracy  of  representation.  Sketching  only 
in  this  way  from  nature,  I  was  trying  to  make  water-colour 
drawings  and  vignettes  in  imitation  of  Turner ;  ^  which  were 
extremely  absurd  and  weak. 


^  [Not  sa    They  were  reprinted  in  all  the  subsequent  editions.] 

*  'For  the  winter  of  1840-1841^  see  VoL  I.  pp.  zxxviii.-xlL ,  and  PraterUa.  iL  oh.  iii.] 
>  [But  see  the  Letter  to  a  College  Friend  ofFeb.  12, 1841 :  Vol.  I.  p.  434.] 

*  [The  two  drawings  are  Nos.  64  and  65  in  the  Reference  Series.  No.  65  ^Casa 
Contarini  Fasan  *')  is  given  opposite  p.  212  in  VoL  III.  No.  64  ("  Court  of  the 
Ducal  Palace  ")  is  given  here  in  this  volume,  fiicing  p.  40.  For  other  drawings  made 
on  the  same  tour  see  Plates  13-19  in  Vol.  I.] 

*  [As,  for  instance,  the  drawing  of  Amboise :  in  VoL  II.  between  pp.  170-171.] 

348 
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§  2.  1842.  In  the  spring  of  this  year,  I  made,  by  mere 
accident,  my  first  drawing  of  leafage  in  natural  growth — a 
few  ivy  leaves  round  a  stump  in  the  hedge  of  the  Norwood 
road,  imder  Tulse  Hill:  there  is  a  brick  built  terrace  of 
fashionable  dwelling-houses  now,  where  the  hedge  used  to 
be.  I  never  (in  my  drawings,  however  much  in  my  writings) 
imitated  anybody  any  more  after  that  one  sketch  was  made; 
but  entered  at  once  on  the  course  of  study  which  enabled  me 
afterwards  to  imderstand  Pre-Raphaelitism.^ 

Few  drawings,  however,  made  in  that  year,  now  remain 
in  my  possession.  A  bods:  of  plant  studies,  given  to  Mr. 
C.  E.  Norton,  represents  the  usual  manner  of  them  very 
perfectly.  One  or  two  studies  of  light  and  shade,  and  a 
few  of  trees,  I  still  possess,  and  may  have  occasion  to 
engrave.* 

§  8.  In  the  same  spring.  Turner  first  showed  his  Swiss 
sketches,  and  oflTered  to  realize  ten  of  them.  The  Spliigen 
•drawing,  of  which  the  story  is  told  at  page  74  of  my  Turner 
notes,*  and  which  was  bought  for  me  by  my  friends  on  my 
recovery  from  illness  in  1878,  was  made  at  that  time,  and 
shown  with  the  sketches.  My  admiration  of  it  afterwards 
directed  mainly  all  my  mountain  -  studies  t  and  geological 
researches.  I  obtained  in  the  same  year  the  drawings  of 
Coblentz  and  Lucerne  town,*  which  (Greeted  me  into  new 
lines  of  thought  with  respect  to  colour ;  so  that  it  was  a  kind 
of  birth-year  to  me,  in  all  ways  at  once.  In  its  autunm  I 
was  again  on  the  Continent  —  chiefly  at  Chamouni; — ^then, 
returning  in  the  full  enthusiasm  and  rush  of  sap  in  the  too 

*  Published  by  the  Fine  Art  Society,  1878.* 

t  Not  into  imitation  of  the  drawing  itself,  but  to  investigation  of  the  moun- 
tain forms  which  it  illustrated. 


^  [For  this  incident,  see  Vol.  III.  p.  xxi. ;  and  Praterita,  ii.  ch.  iv.  §§  74,  77,  and 
see  the  Plate,  No.  25,  in  VoL  II.]  33      >     > 

»  [See,  for  drawings  of  1842,  Plate  26  and  the  frontispiece  in  Vol.  II.] 

•  [See  the  Epilogue  to  the  ^'Turner  notes"  of  1878 ;  and  for  the  Coblentz,  No.  62 
in  the  "Notes.''  The  drawing  is  published  in  voL  iL  of  Turner  and  Rwkin;  the 
Lucerne  Town  in  voL  i.  of  that  work.] 

^  [P«  74  in  the  later  editions  of  that  pamphlet    The  reference  is  to  the  Epilogue.] 
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literally  ^pling  and  stripling  mind  of  me,  wrote  the  first 
volmne  of  Modem  Painters} 

Next  year  (1848)  Turner  painted  for  me  the  Goldau  and 
Dazio  Grande;'  drawings  which  have  become  to  me,  now, 
very  curious  S3nnbols  of  his  life,  and  of  mine. 

§  4.  In  1844  I  went  back  to  Chamouni,  and  worked  in 
entirely  right  and  profitable  ways.*  A  drawing  of  Mont 
Blanc  with  the  aiguilles  (Charmoz  to  Midi),  from  above  Les 
Tines,  mostly  pencil,  on  dark  grey,  but  with  a  piece  of  rock 
coloured  in  the  foregroimd,*  represents  my  power  at  this 
time  sufficiently.* 

In  1845,  the  first  volume  of  Modem  Painters  having 
already  begun  to  make  its  mark,  I  thought  it  necessary  to 
look  more  carefully  at  some  of  the  pictures  at  Florence  and 
Venice  before  proceeding  with  the  essay.  My  father  could 
not  spare  time  to  go  with  me;  so  he  asked  me  to  take  my 
Chamouni  guide,  Joseph  Couttet,  by  way  of  pro-papa.*  He 
was  a  tutor,  and  domestic  Pope's  legate,  of  perfect  fidelity 
and  good  sense :  a  good  practical  physician  also ;  I  never  had 
occasion  to  call  in  any  other ;  and  he  always  after  that  time 
travelled  with  me  when  my  father  and  mother  could  not, 
(my  mother  never  left  my  father,)  imtil  Couttet's  death  in 
1875.  He  was  nearly  fifty  when,  in  1845,  he  met  me  at 
Geneva  in  early  April;  and  we  travelled  leisurely  through 
Lower  Savoy  and  Provence  to  Fr^jus.  It  was  starlight, 
after  a  long  day's  drive,  as  we  came  down  towards  the  sea 
over  the  southern  moors  of  wild  m5rrtle;  and  I  recollect 
teasing  old  Joseph  considerably  by  humming  **  com*  k  gentil  **  * 
all  the  way.^ 

*  Now  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  John  Simon. 

1  [See  Vol.  IIL  p.  xxvii.] 

*  [Nos.   65  and  68  in  the    Note*  on  hU   Drawings   6y   Turner.      Goldau    was 
engraved  for  the  fourth  volume  of  Modem  PahUert,  Plate  60.1 

*  FFor  extracts  from  his  diary  at  Chamouni  in  1844,  see  Vol.  III.  pp.  xxv.-xxviLl 

^  [This  is  the  drawing  reproduced  as  the  frt)ntispiece  to  the  present  volume.    Its 
date,  however,  is  1842.] 

*  [For  Couttet,  see  ahove.  Introduction,  p.  xxv.] 

*  r'  Com'  e  ffentil  la  notte,"  serenade  in  Donizetti's  Don  PtuqttaleA 

7  [For  the  itinerary,  see  ahove.  Introduction,  p.  xxiv.     Ruskin  made  the  stage  from 
Digne  to  Draguignan  in  a  day,  which  was  prolonged  owing  to  a  hreak  down  in  his 
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From  Fr^us  we  went  along  the  two  Rivieriis,  slowly, 
always.  There  must  be  a  drawing  of  Albenga  somewhere 
*— I  have  lost  it — ^made  thooi;  now  of  some  importance  as 
an  historical  document  of  the  glorious  old  town.  A  study 
of  stone  pine,  at  Sestri,  is  placed  in  my  school  at  Oxford*^ 

The  road  usually  taken,  at  that  time,  by  travellars  entering 
Italy  from  the  Riviera,  left  the  coast  at  M assa  to  avoid  the 
Pisan  Marenmia,  and  passed  throu^  the  southern  valleys  of 
the  Carrara  hills  to  Lucca. 

§  5.  Where,  with  all  my  new  knowledge  and  freshness 
of  acceptancy,  I  found,  as  if  never  seen  before,  the  inlaid 
architecture  of  San  Michele, —  Fra  Bartolomeo's  picture  of 
the  Magdalen  with  St.  Catherine  of  Siena,  (then  in  the 
churdi  of  San  Romano,  now  in  the  Academy  of  Lucca,) — 
and  the  statue,  by  Querda,  of  Uaria  di  Caretto. 

The  inlaying  of  San  Michele,  as  opposed  to  Gothic  pierced 
lace-work,  (which  was  all  I  cared  for  in  Gothic  at  that 
time,)  and  the  pure  and  severe  arcades  of  finely  proportioned 
columns  at  San  Frediano,  doing  stem  duty  imder  vertical 
walls,  as  opposed  to  Gothic  shafts  with  no  end,  and  buttresses 
with  no  bearing,*   struck  me   dumb  with    admiration    luid 

^  As  in  any  small  English  late  Gothic  towers^  and  our  modem  British 
imitations  of  them  caricatured   by  me  afterwards  in  Plate  VI.   of  the   first 

carriage.    He  g^ves  the  following  account  of  the  last  part  of  the  drive  in  a  letter  to  his 

&ther  (Mentone^  23rd  April)  :— 

**  It  grew  dark  at  soon  as  we  had  sent  back  our  third  horse,  and  I  shut  up 
the  carriage.  Soon,  however^  we  began  to  go  rapidly  down^  and  it  grew  warmer 
and  warmer  still,  as  the  erening  wind  dropped  into  the  nigh^  and  I  was 
obliged  to  open  first  one  pane,  then  another,  then  all,  and  finally  to  throw 
the  carriage  back  and  open,  just  as  the  moon  rose  above  the  olive  woods  of 
Draguignan.  The  road  was  now  hard  and  good ;  the  olives,  mixed  with  stone 
pine,  threw  their  twisted  shadows  across  it,  and  the  ruined  towers  of  an  old 
fortress  and  town,  four  miles  on  the  north  side  of  Draguignan,  began  to  rise 
against  the  moony  sky,  now  soft  and  deep  and  fiill  of  Italian  air.  The 
last  four  miles  were  perfectly  exquisite,  all  the  light  so  clear  and  odm,  and 
the  white  clouds  so  soft  and  warm,  the  frw  croaking  merrily  and  loud,  and 
a  bird — I  cannot  tell  what  it  is,  that  shrieks  and  wiuis  all  the  night  long — 
heard  £ir  o£f  among  the  olives.  We  got  into  Draguignan  at  last,  about  ten 
o'clock,  and  a  couple  of  fried  trout,  f<Mlowed  by  some  sweet  bread  and  aspar- 
agus, terminated  very  aicreeably  the  hardest  day's  travelling  I  recollect,  put- 
tinff  bad  roads,  etc.,  all  together.  I  don't  know  what  I  uiould  have  oone 
without  Couttet,  not  being  able  to  understand  a  word  the  people  said,  but  be 
was  hail  fellow  with  them  alL  They  took  him  for  a  Marseulaise,"] 
^  (The  drawing  here  given :  see  Introduction,  p.  L] 
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amazement;  and  then  and  there  on  the  instant,  I  bq^n,  in 
the  nave  of  San  Frediano,  the  course  of  architectural  study 
which  reduced  under  accurate  law  the  vague  enthusiasm  of 
my  childish  taste,  and  has  been  ever  since  a  method  with 
me,  guardian  of  all  my  other  work  in  natural  and  moral 
philosophy. 

§  6.  Fra  Bartolomeo*s  Magdalen  was  the  first  example 
of  accomplished  sacred  art  I  had  seen,  since  my  initiation, 
by  the  later  Turner  drawings,  into  the  truths  of  deep  colour 
and  tone.  It  is  a  picture  of  no  original  power  (none  of 
Fra  Bartolomeo's  are),  but  it  sums  the  principles  of  great 
Itahan  religious  art  in  its  finest  period, — serenely  luminous 
sky, — ^fuU  light  on  the  faces;  local  colour  the  dominant 
power  over  a  chiaroscuro  more  perfect  because  subordinate; 
absolute  serenity  of  emotion  and  gesture ;  and  rigid  symmetry 
in  composition.  These  technical  principles,  never  to  be  for- 
gotten (and  leaving  very  few  to  be  added),  that  single  picture 
taught  me  in  the  course  of  a  day's  work  upon  it ;  and  remains 
accOTdingly,  without  being  the  subject  of  special  admiration, 
extremely  dear  to  me. 

The  statue  of  Ilaria  became  at  once,  and  has  ever  since 
remained,  my  ideal  of  Christian  sculpture.  It  is,  I  will 
venture  to  say,  after  these  forty  years  of  further  study,  the 
most  beautifiil  extant  marble-work  of  the  middle  ages, — 
faultless,  as  far  as  human  skill  and  feeling  can  or  may  be  so.^ 

volame  of  the  Stones  of  Fenice,  by  placing  the  elevation  of  one  of  the  towers 
of  the  eoUege  at  Edinburgh  beside  that  of  the  campanile  of  St  Mark's.  The 
college  tower  is  not  kindly  represented;  the  St.  Mark's  also,  unintention- 
ally^ maligned ;  for  no  photography  existed  at  that  period,  and  my  own  care- 
less sketch  omitted  the  entasis  of  the  tower.  But  the  piece  of  the  text» 
explaining  the  points  of  opposition  alluded  to  above,  is  worth  quoting.  ''The 
Venetian  tower  rises  350  feet,  and  has  no  buttresses,  though  built  of  brick ;  the 
British  tower  rises  121  feet,  and  is  built  of  stone,  but  is  supposed  to  be  incap- 
able of  standing  without  two  huge  buttresses  on  each  angle.  The  St  Mark  s 
tower  has  a  high  sloping  roof,  but  carries  it  simply,  requiring  no  pinnacles  at 
its  angles ;  the  British  tower  has  no  visible  roof,  but  has  four  pinnacles  for 
ornament "  (Stones  of  Venice,  vol.  i.  ch.  xix.  §  15.) 

1  [See  above,  p.  122.] 
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And  beside  it,  I  partly  then  felt,  partly  vowed,  that  my  life 
must  no  more  be  spent  only  in  the  study  of  rocks  and  clouds.* 

The  lesson  was  presently  to  be  driven  home.  Arriving 
next  at  Pisa,  and  finding  the  system  of  twelfth  century  shaft 
and  mosaic  architecture  typicaJly  represented  there,  I  settled 
down  instantly  to  work  on  the  Duomo  and  Baptistery,  little 
thinking,  or  caring,  what  the  low  building  was,  beyond  them, 
across  the  field. 

§  7.  I  had  scarcely  read  a  word,  then,  of  Italian  history. 
Knew  of  the  Gulf  of  Spezzia,  only  that  Shelley  had  been 
drowned  in  it ;  and  little  more  of  Pisa  than  that  Byron  had 
lived  in  it.  Of  Dante  I  had  never  read  a  line,  except  the 
story  of  Ugolino.  And  of  Christian  art,  but  for  the  volumes 
of  Lord  Lindsay  in  my  portmanteau,'  should  have  known 
nothing  whatsoever. 

But  though  I  knew  nothing  of  Christian  art,  I  knew  much 
of  the  theory,  and  something  of  the  truth,  of  Christianity. 
Account  is  given  in  Fors,  Letters  XLII.*  and  LIII.,  of  the 
way  my  mother  trained  me  in  the  Bible,  and  in  the  Puritan 
faith ;  something  also  has  been  told  of  the  way  my  Scottish 
aunt  showed  me  its  beauty.  My  own  faults  or  follies  only 
heightened  my  respect  for  the  virtue  and  simplicity  of  the 
Scottish  border  race,  as  I  then  had  known  it ;  nor  did  either 
Byron  or  Shelley  for  an  instant  disturb  my  belief  in  John 
Bunyan,^  or  my  trust  in  the  presence  of  an  aiding  Gk)d,  in 

^  [Cf.  FoTM  Claviaera,  Letter  45,  where  Raskin  says  that  this  statue  turned  him 
^'from  the  study  of  landscape  to  that  of  life."] 

*  [Here  RusMn  must  he  mistaken :  see  above.  Introduction,  p.  xxiiL  n.  Progrestum 
bv  Antagmiim  (1846)  and  Sketches  qf  the  Hietmry  <^  Christian  AH  (1847),  by  Alexander 
William  Crawford,  25th  Earl  of  Crawford,  were  reviewed  by  Ruskin  in  the  QuarteHif 
BevievD  for  June  1847,  reprinted  in  On  the  Old  Road,  eds.  1888, 1809,  vol.  L] 

'  [And  afterwards  in  Praterita,  L,  ch.  ii.] 

*  [This  statement  requires  some  modification  in  view  of  the  following  extracts  from 
Ruskin^s  letters  to  his  mother  in  1845  : — 

Aknbct,  Sunday  evening  {April  13). — .  .  .  What  made  you  put  that 
fiinny  book  of  John  Bunyan's  in  the  bag.  You  know  it  is  not  at  all  in  my  way. 
It  is  very  curious  as  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  the  Deity  works  on  certain 
minds,  but  as  a  type  of  his  general  dealings  it  is  a  miserable  one  indeed.  For 
it  is  phpically  impossible  uiat  such  working  should  take  place  except  in  a 
mind  of  extreme  ignorance  and  ill  training,  as  well  as  of  undisciplined  and 
vigorous  imagination.  A  man  who  has  general  knowledge  has  always  too 
many  subjects  of  thought  and  interest  to  admit  of  his  noticing  every  time 
that  a  text  comes  jingling  into  his  head,  and  a  man  of  disciplined  mind  would 
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this  world,  and  in  the  justice  of  His  judgments  in  that  to 
come.  What  fonnal  obedience  to  my  parents,  and  steady 
carrying  out  of  my  mother's  way  of  reading,  did  for  me,  as 

not  suffer  any  such  morbid  fimcies  as  Bunyan  describes  to  take  possession 
of  him  or  occupy  bis  attention  for  a  moment.  Much  of  Bunyan's  feeling 
amounts  to  pure  insanity,  ie.  the  unreined  state  of  a  strong  inuigination, 
watehed  and  dwelt  and  acted  upon  as  if  its  promptings  were  truth.  His 
lying  in  bed  in  the  morning  te  listen  te  the  devil  sa3dDg — Sell  him,  sell  him 
(of  Christ),  is  of  this  character.  No  man  in  his  right  senses,  but  would  have 
got  out  of  his  bed  and  gone  to  work,  and  no  man  of  common  power  of  self- 
discipline  but  would  have  employed  his  mind  at  once  in  a  reasonable  way  had 
he  been  even  obliged  to  lie  stilL 

Now  the  imagination  of  George  Herbert  is  just  as  vigorous,  and  his 
communings  with  God  as  immediate,  but  the^  are  the  imagination  and 
communings  of  a  well  bridled  and  disciplined  mind,  and  therefore  though  he 
feels  himsdf  to  have  sold  Christ  over  and  over  again  for  definite  pieces  of 
silver,  for  pleasures  or  promises  of  this  worid — he  repents  and  does  pen- 
ance for  such  actual  sin — he  does  not  plague  himself  al>out  a  singing  in  his 
ears.  There  is  as  much  difference  between  the  writings  and  feelmgs  of  the 
two  men  as  between  the  high-bred,  keen,  severe,  thoughtful  countenance  of 
the  one,  and  the  fat,  vacant,  vulgar,  boy's  face  of  the  other.  Both  are 
equally  Christians,  equally  taught  of  God,  but  taught  through  different 
channels ;  Herbert  through  his  brains,  Bunyan  through  his  liver. 

DioNB,  Sunday,  20th  April, —  ...  I  have  been  more  and  more  struck  on 
re-thinking  and  re-reading  with  the  singular  differences  between  Bunyan  and 
Herbert  Bunyiiu,  humble  and  contrite  enough,  but  always  dwelling  pain- 
fully and  exclusively  on  the  relations  of  the  Deity  to  his  own  little  sel^  not 
contemplating  God  as  the  God  of  all  the  earth  nor  loving  him  as  such,  nor 
so  occupied  with  the  consideration  of  His  attributes  as  to  rorget  himself  in  an 
extended  gratitude,  but  always  looking  to  his  own  interests  or  his  own  state ; 
loving  or  fearing  or  doubting,  just  as  ne  happened  to  fancy  God  was  dealing 
with  hiuL  Herbert,  on  the  contrary,  full  of  faith  and  love,  regardless  of  him- 
self, outpouring  his  affection  in  all  circumstances  and  at  all  times,  and  never 
/earing,  though  often  weeping.  Hear  him  speaking  of  such  changes  of  feeling 
as  Bunyan  complains  of: 

'^  Whether  I  fly  with  angels,  hll  with  dust. 
Thy  hands  made  boUi,  and  I  am  there  ; 
Thy  power  and  love,  my  love  and  trust. 
Make  one  place  ever3rwhere." 

Vide  the  three  last  lovely  stansw  of  *  The  Temper.^    I  think  Bunyan's  a  most 

dangerous  book  in  many  ways ;  first,  because  to  people  who  do  not  allow  for 

his  ignorance,  low  birth,  and  sinful  and  idle  youth,  the  workings  of  his 

diseased  mind  would  give  a  most  false  impression  of  Crod's  dealings ;  secondly, 

because  it  encourages  in  ill-taught  reli^ous  people,  such  idle,  fanciful,  selfish, 

profitless  modes  of  employing  the  mmd  as  not  only  to  bring  discredit  on 

religion  generally,  but  give  nse  to  all  sorts  of  schisms,  heresies,  insanities, 

and  animosities ;  and  a|;ain,  because  to  people  of  a  turn  of  mind  like  mine, 

but  who  have  lees  stability  of  opinion,  it  would  at  once  suggest  tbe  idea  of 

all  religion  being  nothing  more  tnan  a  particular  phase  of  indigestion,  coupled 

with  a  good  imagination  and  bad  conscience. 

The  ^' funny  book  of  John  Bunyan's"  was  Oraoe  Abounding  to  the  Chitf  qf  Sinnere. 

For  the  passage  about  ''Sell  him,  sell  him,"  see  §§  135,  136.     The  stanza  of  Herbert 

quoted  above  is  the  last  one  of  thepoem  beginning  (for  there  are  two  called  ''The 

Temper")  "How  should  1  praise  Thee,  Lord?"     With  what  Ruskin  says  in  these 

letters  about  the  undisciplined  imagination,  qf.  above,  p.  222.] 
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farther  safeguards,  I  eannot  estimate ; — ^but  the  steady  reading 
of  a  chapter  of  the  Bible  in  the  morning  and  evening,  and  at 
least  the  deliberate  utterance  of  appointed  prayer,  \vith  en- 
deavour to  fix  my  thoughts  upon  it  (often  successful — and 
always  sincere),  gave  me  a  continually  increasing  knowledge 
of  the  meaning  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and 
of  what  prayer  meant  for  Christians  of  old  time :  farther  than 
this,  all  my  love  of  the  beauty,  or  sense  of  the  majesty,  of 
natural  things  was  in  direct  ratio  to  conditions  of  devotional 
feeling;  and  I  never  climbed  any  mountain,  alone,  without 
kneeling  down,  by  instinct,  on  its  summit  to  pray.  In  this 
temper  of  mind,  which  also  in  that  particular  year  was  at 
once  gloomy  with  penitence  and  ardent  in  purpose,  the  Campo 
Santo  of  Pisa  was  to  me  a  veritable  Palestine.  Benozzo's 
angels  of  Life,  and  Orcagna's  of  Death,  were  at  once  living 
presences  to  me,  and  I  began  before  the  fresco,  then  attributed 
to  Giotto,  of  the  sacrifice  of  Job,  the  series  of  religious  studies 
which  led  me  steadily  forward  to  those  of  the  life  of  Moses 
in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  thirty  years  afterwards.^ 

§  8.  The  drawings  whidi  I  made  at  that  time  in  the 
Campo  Santo,  of  the  Sacrifice  of  Job ;  the  three  angels  with 
Abrtdiam ;  the  three  beggars  praying  to  Death ;  and  the  con- 
version of  St.  Ranieri ;  are  fortunately  still  in  my  possession.' 
That  of  the  small  Madonna,  by  Angelico,  then  in  the  sacristy 
of  St*.  Maria  Novella  at  Florence,  was  engraved  as  the  frontis- 
piece to  the  fifth  volume  of  Modem  Painters,  and  the 
engraving  (by  Mr.  Holl)  gives  a  perfect  rendering  of  my 
power  and  manner  at  that  time.  The  original  drawing  was 
given  away,  but  I  am  thankful  to  be  able  to  place  in  my 
school  at  Oxford  that  of  the  Sacrifice  of  Job.* 

§  9.  Very  solemnly  I  wish  it  had  been  my  fate  to  follow 
out  such  a  series  of  outline  drawings,  from  the  now  lost 
frescoes  of  Italy;    but   I   had    come  to  Italy  for  a   given 

1  [Ruskin  was  at  Rome  in  1872,  and  in  the  following  antumn  delivered  his  course  of 
lectures^  Ariadne  Fhrentina,  in  the  sixth  of  which  he  (uscussed  Bottto^'s  work  in  the 
Sistine  Chapel.] 

^  [Of  these  drawings  only  "  The  Three  Angels  with  Abraham  "  is  now  available ; 
it  is  here  reproduced  (Plate  10,  p.  316 ;  see  Int^Miuction,  p.  xzx).] 

'  ['Iliis  arawing  is  not,  however,  at  Oxford ;  but  the  "Three  Angels"  it.] 
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purpose: — ^nobody  wanted,  or  cared  for,  outlines  fixMn  the 
Campo  Santo;  and  only  making  these  few  memoranda  for 
my  own  instruction,  I  went  on  with  the  work  necessary  for 
the  second  volume  of  Modem  Painters. 

I  had  been  obliged,  in  order  to  obtain  permission  to  draw 
in  the  Campo  Santo,  to  present  myself  to  the  Abbe  Rosini, 
then  the  Professor  of  the  Belli  Arti  in  Pisa.^  He  was  a  quite 
zealous  and  honest  Professor,  very  accessible,  kind,  and  talka- 
tive. As,  of  course,  he  had  never  heard  the  name  of  any 
artist  in  England,  I  took  with  me  one  day  when  I  went  to 
call,  the  two  Liber  plates  of  Cephalus  and  the  Grande 
Chartreuse.  But  the  Professor  happened  that  /afternoon  to 
be  very  eager  that  I  should  ccnne  to  hear  his  own  lecture 
"  del  bello,"  and  he  threw  the  Turner  engravings  contemptu- 
ously aside,  with  a  "Yes — ^yes.  I  see,— 6  un  imitatore  di 
Salvator, — ^we  have  plenty  such."  I  went  to  the  lecture, 
nevertheless ;  and  heard  with  the  rest  of  the  students,  as  I  had 
more  than  once  heard  before,  how  Apelles  painted  a  perfect 
girl  by  putting  the  head  of  one  on  the  shoulders  of  another, 
imd  the  legs  of  a  third;  and  how  the  inimitable  Raphael 
painted  from  the  exquisite  ideal  in  his  divine  mind;*  and 
came  away  with  a  complacent  conviction  that  I  knew  a  good 
deal  more  about  the  *  Bello '  than  the  Abbe  Rosini. 

In  this  impression  I  was  certainly  right :  but  the  circum- 
stance was  extremely  unfortunate,  in  adding  to  the  conceit, 
and  sense  of  self-importance,  which  were  already  much  too 
intimately  colouring  and  stimulating  the  zeal  with  which  I 
pursued  my  new  discoveries. 

§  10.  These  presently  became  more  absorbing  in  them- 
selves. From  Pisa  I  went  to  Florence,  and  fortxmately  got 
lodgings  in  the  south-east  angle  of  the  square  of  the  Duomo, 
looking  straight  on  Giotto's  tower,*  with  the  south  transept 

For  whom,  and  ibr  these  events  generally,  see  Prteterita,  ii.,  ch.  tI.] 

See  above,  p.  205.] 

'Ruskin,  being  dissatisfied  at  the  inn, 

'^  went  away  and  got  me  lodgings  (as  he  writes  to  his  father,  June  2)  in  the 
Cathedral  square^  looking  bolt  on  Giotto's  campanile,  fiicing  east,  so  that  I 
have  the  morning  sun  and  no  other.  .  .  .  The  great  advantage  is  that  1  have 
Giotto's  tower  and  Brunelleschi's  dome  always  before  me."  *'  It  really  was 
most  fortunate  for  me,"  he  writes  ^ve  daya  later,  '*  that  the  landlord  of  the 
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and  dome  beyond ;  so  that  for  two  months,  I  had  it  to  look 
at  by  daylight  and  moonlight.  The  Dominicans  at  Santa 
Maria  Novella  had  still  their  spice  garden,^ — I  made  hay,  that 
June,  with  the  Franciscans,  in  their  orchard  at  the  "  top  of 
F^sole,**  *  and  San  Miniato,  the  loveliest  of  lovely  ruins,  was 
yet  encircled  by  a  wilderness  of  wild  rose.  It  was  still 
possible,  in  these  quiet  places,  to  conceive  what  Florence  had 
been,  in  the  year  of  Victories.* 

My  main  work,  for  those  two  months,  was  in  the  apse 
of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  on  Ghirlandajo;  in  the  Brancacci 
Chapel,  on  Masaccio  and  Lippi ;  and  in  St.  Mark's  convent, 
on  Angelico.  And  very  solemnly  I  wish  that  I  had  gone 
strai^t  home  that  summer,  and  never  seen  Venice,*  or 
Tintoretl  Perhaps  I  might  have  been  the  Catholic  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  by  this   time — ^who    knows  I  building    my 

*  Seen  her,  that  is  to  say,  with  man's  eyes.  My  boyhood's  first  sight  of  her, 
when  I  was  fourteen,  could  not  have  been  brighter,  and  would  not  have  been 
forgotten.* 

was  au  overcharffiuff  scamp — (though  we  mav  just  as  well  remember  the  hct) 
— ^ibr  otherwise  I  should  not  have  ffot  into  this  very  nice  quarter ;  it  is  really 
a  great  luxury  to  see  the  form  of  the  cathedral  against  the  niffht  sky,  and  to 
be  able  to  saunter  in  the  great  square  in  the  twilight  without  having  a  river- 
side walk  home."! 
^  [See  FretterUa,  ii.,  ch.  vii.  §  127.     In  a  letter  to  his  mother,  Ruskin  gives  an 

account  of  the  spice-garden  (June  9) : — 

^'.  .  .  By-Uie-bye  you  needn't  .have  sent  me  a  medicine  chest  I  never  saw 
such  a  pretty  thing  in  my  life  as  the  'spezieria'  of  Santa  M.  Novella.  The 
monks  are  the  apothecaries  of  Florence,  and  there  is  room  after  room  opening 
ofS  the  cloisters  in  the  most  exquisite  order  and  taste, — a  very  toy  of  bottles 
and  shelves,  and  a  lovely  garden  in  the  middle  buried  in  rose  leaves,  where 
they  grow  all  they  want  It  b  very  curious  to  see  the  shelves  and  drawers 
and  jars  of  an  apothecary's  shop  exactly  under,  and  touching  the  bottom  of 
— ^frescoes  by  T^ddeo  Gaddi,  and  with  a  vaulted  roof  above,  and  monks 
behind  the  counter." 

For  another  description  of  the  Spezieria,  see  Ruskin's  review  of  Eastlake's  ERgUry  oj 

OiUPahUing,  \n  On  the  Oki  Road,  1899,  i.  §  98.] 

*  [Paradise  Laet,  i.  289.    Ruskin  gives  an  account  of  his  bay-making  in  a  letter  to 

his  £ither  (June  22)  :— 

^' .  .  .  I  bad  some  good  exercise  too  last  night,  making  bay  up  at  Fiesole  in 
the  Franciscan  convent  with  the  monks.  I  assure  you — when  the  Franciscans 
do  work — ^they  work  to  purpose.  Then  I  rested  in  the  garden  under  the 
cypresses  of  ^the  top  of  F^ole'  waiting  for  the  moon  rise,  'to  descry  new 
lands,  rivers  or  islana  in  her  spotty  globe,'  and  so  walked  back  into  Florence 
with  the  fire-flies  flitting  about  all  the  way." 

Ruskin  quotes  from  memory.    MUton  has  '*  Rivers,  or  mountains,  in  her  spotty  globe."] 
»  [1254;  see  Vai  d^Amo,  §  121.] 
^  [Ruskin  was,  however,  sixteen  when  he  first  saw  Venice  (18d5),     For  his  impres* 

sions  of  that  visit,  see  VoL  I.  p.  643.] 
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cathedral  there,  in  emulation  of  the  Cardinal's  at  Westminster 
— ^instead  of  a  tiny  Shield  museum.^ 

§  11.  Fate,  and  the  unlucky  task  of  book-writing,  ordered 
otherwise.  For  Modem  Painters  could  not  be  finished 
with  a  study  of  ecclesiastical  history;  and,  as  the  stress  of 
summer  came  on  in  Florence,  having  gained  some  initiatory 
conception  of  her  art,  with  the  nature  that  taught  it,  and 
learned  to  love  even  the  yellow  sand  of  Amo  scarcely  less 
than  the  white  sand  of  Arve,  I  went  north  to  my  special 
work  again,  and  spent  the  early  autumn,  nearly  alone,  in 
Val  Anzasca.  There  was  little  more  than  a  ch&let  for  inn, 
at  Macugnaga,  in  those  days. 

§  12.  In  September,  Mr.  J.  D.  Harding,  who,  after 
Copley  Fielding,  had  been  my  master  in  water-colour,  wrote 
to  ask  if  he  could  join  me  in  his  autunm  tour.  I  went  down 
to  meet  him  at  Baveno ;  and  thence  we  drove  quietly  in  an 
open  carriage  by  Como  and  the  spurs  of  the  Italian  Alps  to 
Venice,  walking  up  all  the  hills,  stopping  at  all  the  river 
sides,  sleeping  a  night  or  two  at  Como,  Bergamo,  Brescia, 
and  Padua, — ^with  a  week  at  Verona.  A  most  happy  time, 
for  me;  and,  I  believe,  for  us  both. 

Harding  had  vivid,  healthy,  and  unerring  artistic  faculty, 
but  no  depth  of  science,  and  scarcely  any  of  sentiment.  I 
saw  him  once  impressed  by  the  desolation  of  the  great  hall 
of  the  Casa  Foscari;  but  in  general,  if  the  forms  of  the 
subject  were  picturesque,  it  was  all  he  cared  for,  nor  would 
he  with  any  patience  analyze  even  those.  So  far  as  his  art 
and  aim  went,  I  was  able  entirely  to  sympathize  with  him ; 
and  we  both  hked,  in  one  way  or  another,  exactly  the  same 
sorts  of  things ;  so  that  he  didn't  want  to  go  and  draw  the 
marshes  at  Mantua  when  I  wanted  to  draw  Monte  Monterone 
— ^but  we  could  always  sit  down  to  work  within  a  dozen 

1  [The  Roman  Cmtholic  Cmthednd  at  Westminster  (for  which  Cardinal  Manning 
began  to  collect  funds  in  1865),  now  approaching  completion,  was  not  destined  to  be 
began  till  a  much  later  date  (1895).  The  ''tiny  Sheffield  museum"  refers  to  the 
cottage  at  Walkley,  near  Sheffield^  in  which  the  museum  of  the  St.  George's  Guild  was 
at  that  time  housed.  In  1890  the  museum  was  tran^erred  to  the  more  spacious  house 
in  Meersbrook  Park  provided  by  the  Sheffield  Corporation.] 

IV.  S 
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yards  of  each  other,  both  pleased.  I  did  not  mmd  his 
laughing  at  me  for  poring  into  the  ficnreground  weeds,  whidi 
he  thought  sufficiently  expressed  by  a  zigzag,  and  heartily 
admired  in  him  the  brilliancy  of  easy  skill,  which  secured, 
and  with  emphasis,  in  an  hour  or  two,  the  efiect  of  scenes 
I  could  never  have  attempted. 

His  time  in  travelling  was  of  course  iHx>fe$si(Hially  too 
valuable  to  him  to  admit  of  much  study  in  galleries,  (\^di, 
for  the  rest,  when  a  painter's  manner  is  once  fixed,  usually 
does  him  more  hurt  than  good).  But  he  generally  went 
with  me  on  my  exploring  days  in  Venice,  and  we  saw  the 
Scuola  di  San  Rocco  together,  and  both  of  us  for  the  first 
time.  My  companion,  though  by  no  means  modest  as  to 
his  own  powers,  was  (partly  for  that  very  reason,  his  confi- 
dence in  them  being  well  grounded)  quite  frank  and  candid 
in  his  admiratimi  of  stronger  painters;  and  when  we  had 
got  through  the  upper  gddeiy,  and  into  the  room  of  the 
Crucifixion,  we  both  sate  down  and  looked — ^not  at  it — ^but 
at  each  other, — ^literally  the  strength  so  taken  out  of  us  that 
we  couldn't  standi^ 

When  we  came  away,  Harding  said  that  he  felt  like  a 
whipped  schoolboy.  I,  not  having  been  at  school  so  long 
as  he,  felt  only  that  a  new  world  was  opened  to  me,  that  I 
had  seen  that  day  the  Art  of  Man  in  its  fiill  majesty  for  the 
first  time;  and  that  there  was  also  a  strange  and  precious 
gift  in  myself  enabling  me  to  recognize  it,  and  therein  en- 
nobling, not  crushing  me.  That  sense  of  my  own  gift  and 
function  as  an  interpreter '  strengthened  as  I  grew  older ;  and 
supports,  and  I  beUeve  justifies  me  now  in  accepting  in  this 
last  cyde  of  life,  the  responsibilities  lately  once  more  offered 
to  me  in  Oxford.* 

§  18.  The  public  estimate  of  me,  so  far  as  it  is  wise  at 
all,  and  not  grounded  merely  on  my  manner  of  writing,  is, 
I  think,  chiefly  as  an  illustrator  of  natural  beauty.      They 

^  [See  above^  Introduction,  p.  zxxvii.l 

'  [So  in  Xoo0'#  Memie,  Lecture  iii. :  '^My  own  special  function  ...  is,  and  always 
has  been^  that  of  the  Interpreter  only,  in  the  Pihrim'9  ProgreM,**] 

'  [Ruskin  was  re-appointed  to  the  Slade  Prorossorship  in  January  1883.] 
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had  as  much  illustration  of  it  before  as  they  needed,  one 
would  have  thought,  and  if  not  enough  to  their  taste  in 
Chaucer  or  Spenser,  in  Byron  or  Scott,  at  all  events  in 
their  own  contemporary  poets.  Tennyson's  "Brook"  is  far 
beyond  anything  I  ever  did,  or  could  have  done,  in  beauty 
of  description ;  ^  and  the  entire  power  of  natural  scenes  on  the 
constant  feelii^  of  the  human  heart  is  taught,  (and  perfectly,) 
by  LfOngfellow  in  '^  Hiawatha." '  But  I  say  with  pride,  which 
it  has  become  my  duty  to  express  openly,  that  it  was  left  to 
me,  and  to  me  alone,  first  to  discern,  and  then  to  teach,  so 
£eu*  as  in  this  hurried  century  any  such  thing  can  be  taught, 
the  excellency  and  supr^nacy  of  five  great  painters,  despised 
until  I  spoke  of  them, — Turner,  Tintoret,  Luini,  Botticelli, 
and  Carpaccio.^    Despised, — ^nay,  scarcely  in  any  true  sense 

1  [Cf.  VoL  II.  p.  xxviii.  n.] 

*  [For  other  passages  showing  Raskin's  admiration  of  Longfellow^  see  Modem 
Painten,  vol.  iiL  ch.  xiii.  §  10  n,,  vol.  iv.  ch.  xix.  §  20^  voL  v.  pt  vii.  ch.  iv.  §  5  n.] 

'  [Cf,  what  Raskin  says  in  Praterita,  i.  ch.  iz.  §  180:  ^^  Tintoret  was  virtually 
uii3eenj  Veronese  unfelt,  Carpaccio  not  so  much  as  named^  when  I  began  to  study 
them."  His  claim  in  the  case  of  Turner  and  Tintoret  needs  no  comment  With 
regard  to  Luini  among  painters — as  to  Chartres  among  cathedrals  (see  Vol.  I.  p.  377  n.) 
—it  is  noticeable  that  he  did  not  write  all  that  was  in  his  mind  or  so  much  as 
might  have  been  expected  to  justify  the  very  high  rank  he  accorded  to  that  painter. 
In  Modem  Painters  Luini  was  not  mentioned :  see  note  from  Frondes  Arrestee  to 
Modem  Painters,  vol.  iii.  ch.  iv.  §  21.  Ruskin's  principal  references  to  him  are  in 
Queen  of  the  Air,  §  157.  and  Catalogue  qfthe  Educational  Series^  No.  49. 

The  modem  cult  of  Botticelli  owes  much  to  Raskin's  enthusiasm ;  but  something 
must  be  allowed  also  to  the  essay  of  Pater  (first  published  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  of 
Auffust  1870^  reprinted  in  Studies  in  the  Renaissance,  1873).  Reference  should  be 
made  also  to  Mr.  Swinburne's  "  Notes  on  Designs  of  the  Old  Masters  at  Florence  " 
(first  published  in  the  Fortnightly  Remew  for  July  1868),  in  which  he  speaks  of  "  the 
faint  and  almost  painful  grace  which  gives  a  distinct  value  and  curious  charm  to  all  the 
works  of  Botticelli."  At  an  auction  m  1867  D.  G.  Rossetti  picked  up  a  Botticelli  for 
£20.  *^  If  he  had  not  something  to  do^"  writes  his  brother^  *'  with  the  vogue  which 
soon  afterwards  began  to  attach  to  that  fascinating  master,  I  am  under  a  misappre- 
hension." Pater's  essay  first  appeared  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  of  August  1870. 
Ruskin's  first  mention  of  Botticelli  was  in  a  lecture  delivered  at  Oxford  daring 
the  Lent  Term,  1871.  Carpaccio  had  been  proclaimed  in  a  lecture  of  the  preceding 
year,  and  it  became  a  standing  joke  among  the  profi&ne  to  ask  who  was  Ruskin's  last 
''greatest  painter."    It  was  in  answer  thereto  that  Mr.  Bourdillon  wrote  : — 

"  To  us  this  star  or  that  seems  bright, 
And  oft  some  headlong  meteor's  flight 
Holds  for  awhile  our  raptured  sight. 
But  he  discerns  each  noble  star  ; 
The  least  is  only  the  most  far, 
VVliose  worlds,  may  be,  the  mightiest  are." 

Raskin's  principal  references  to  Botticelli  are  in  Ariadne  Florentina  and  Fors  Ohvigera, 
Letter  22.     For  the  previous  eclipse  of  Botticelli's  reputation,  see  J.  P.  Richter's 
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of  the  word,  known.  I  think,  before  the  year  1874/  in  which 
I  began  work  on  the  frescoes  of  Botticelli  and  Penigino  in 
the  Sistine  Chapel,  there  will  scarcely  be  found  so  much  as 
a  notice  of  their  existence  in  the  diary  of  any  traveller,  and 
there  was  no  consciousness  of  their  existence  in  the  entire 
mind  of  modem  Rome.  They  are  little  enou^  noticed 
nozo;  and  yet,  in  London,  Turner's  most  precious  drawings 
are  kept  in  the  cellar  of  the  National  Gallery : — nevertheless, 
my  work  is  done;  and  so  far  as  the  Englisdi  nation  studies 
the  Arts  at  all,  will  teU,  in  its  due  time. 

§  14.  The  reader  who  has  had  patience  with  these  pers<Hial 
details,  thus  far,  will  understand  now  the  temper  in  which, 
on  my  return  to  England,  I  wrote  the  second  volume  of 
Modem  Painters^  and  the  extreme  prominence  given  to 
Tintoret,  in  the  closing  sections  of  it.  The  short  Addenda 
which  provoked  this  garrulous  Epilogue  will  also,  I  think, 

Lectures  on  the  National  Gailery,  p.  46.  The  first  picture  by  Botticelli  bought  for 
the  National  Gallery  (No.  275  in  1865)  cost  only  £159,  lis.  6d.  "The  Nativity" 
(No.  1034)  cost  in  1878  £1500. 

The  praise  of  Carpaccio  is  principally  in  Guide  to  the  Venetian  Academy  and  St. 
Mark's  nest.  His  earliest  reference  to  Carpaccio  as  "fruitless"  and  ^'consummate" 
was  in  1870  {Verona  and  its  Rivers,  §  22  ;  Lectures  on  Art,  §  73).  In  Stones  (^  Venice 
Carpaccio  is  referred  to  onl^  for  his  interesting  pieces  of  Venetian  architecture. 
It  was  in  revisiting  Venice  m  1869  that  Ruskin  fell  under  Carpaccio's  sway.  His 
"  discovery  "  of  the  painter  had  been  anticipated  by  Sir  Edward  Bume-Jonea  ;  as  the 
following  letter  shows  : — 

Venice,  May  13th,  1869.     My  dbabbbt  Ned, — ^There's  nothing  here  like 

Carpaccio  !    There's  a  little  bit  of  humble-pie  for  you  !    Well,  the  fact  was, 

1  had  never  once  looked  at  him,  having  classed  lum  in  glance  and  thought 

with  Gentile  Bellini,  and  other  men  of  the  more  or  less  incipient  and  hard 

schools, — and  Tintoret  went  better  with  clouds  and  hills.     I  don't  give  up 

my  Tintoret,  bnt  his  dissolution  of  expression  into  drapery  and  shadow 

is  too  licentious  for  me  now.    But  this  Carpaccio  is  a  new  world  to  me ;  only 

vou  have  no  right  to  be  so  fond  of  him,  for  he  is  merely  what  you  would 

have  been  if  you  had  been  bom  here,  and  rightly  trained  n-om  the  beginning 

— and  one  shouldn't  like  oneself  so  much.    Fve  only  seen  the  Academy 

ones  yet,  and  am  going  this  morning  (cloudless  light)  to  your  St  George 

of  the  Schiavoni ;   and  I  must  send  this  word  first  to  catch  post. — Ever 

your  loving,  J.  R. 

This  letter  was  first  printed  in  its  entirety  in  a  privately  printed  volume  (1894),  Letters  on 

Art  and  Literature  ^  John  Ruskin,  edited  by  Thomas  J.  Wise,  p.  41.     It  had  previously 

been  published,  in  an  incomplete  form,  by  Mrs.  Richmond  Ritchie  in  an  essay  on 

''John  Ruskin"  in  Harper's  Magazine  for  March  1890,  and  reprinted  in  her  Records 

<if  Tennyson,  Ruskin,  and  Browning,  1892,  p.  135.    Carpaocio's  pictures  had,  howefer, 

been  highly  esteemed  before  Bume-Jones  and  Ruskin  "  discovered'^  him ;  his  picture 

in  the  National  Gallery  (No.  750)  cost  £3400  in  1865.1 

*  [This  is  a  mistake  for  1872 ;  see  above,  p.  350  n.  J 
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become  of  more  interest  to  him,  not  only  as  indicating  my 
earliest  assumption  of  the  office  of  censor  to  the  Royal 
Academy !  but  as  marking  very  notably  the  honest  and  frank 
tone  of  criticism  itself  in  that  day.  The  anonjmaous  char- 
acter of  the  author  of  Modem  Painters  was,  by  the  time 
those  Addenda  were  published,  entirely  waived  to  the  general 
body  of  artists :  but,  whatever  I  chose  to  say  of  them,  Prout, 
Stanfield,  and  Turner  used  to  dine  with  my  father  on  my 
birthday;  the  two  first  were  always  at  home  to  me,  and  I 
had  a  happy  little  talk  with  Stanfield  one  day  when  he  was 
at  work  on  his  last  picture.  Charles  Robert  Leslie,  Mulready, 
and  David  Roberts  used  to  come  sometimes  on  the  birthday 
also,  and  it  was  certainly  not  the  Academy  Notes  of  after 
years,  but  the  Pre-Raphaelite  schism,  and  most  of  all  Turner's 
death,  which  broke  my  relations  with  the  Royal  Academy. 
I  hope  they  may  in  future  be  kinder ;  its  President  ^  has  just 
lent  me  two  lovely  drawings  for  the  Oxford  schools,  and,  I 
think,  feels  with  me  as  to  all  the  main  principles  of  Art 
education. 

^  [Frederic^  Lord  Leighton.     For  the  two  drawing! — one  of  them  the  fiunoot 
'<  Study  of  a  Lemon  Tree ' —see  AH  of  England,  §  76.] 
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I.  THE  MSS.  OF  "MODERN  PAINTERS,"  VOL.  II.,  WITH 
ADDITIONAL  PASSAGES  :— 

1.  Impressions  of  Beauty:  at  "The  Fountain  of  the 

Brevent,"  Chamouni 

2.  Sensual  Beauty  Defined 

3.  "Natural  Association"  of  Ideas  in  Colours 

4.  Association  and  Beauty:    an  Argument  from  the 

Campagna  and  the  Lake  of  Bribnz 

5.  subumity 

6.  Of  the  Supernatural  as  an  Element  in  the  Sub- 

lime 

7.  The  Morbid  Love  of  Horror 

8.  The  Fbeung  of  Awe  in  Relation   to   Individual 

Character 

9.  The  Noble  Capacity  of  Terror 

10.  "Supplementary   Notes    on   Terror   arising    from 

Weakness  of  Health" 

11.  Historic  Art 

IL  AN  ADDITIONAL  CHAPTER,  BEING  "NOTES  ON  A 
PAINTER'S  PROFESSION  AS  ENDING  IRRE- 
LIGIOUSLY" 

III.  LETTERS  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  "MODERN  PAINTERS," 

VOL.  II. 

1.  To  THE  Rev.  W.  L.  Brown  (Dec  20,  1843)  on  Cole- 

ridge AND  Wordsworth 

2,  To  Joseph  Severn  (Sept.  21,  1845)  on  the  Prospects 

OF  Art  in  England 

IV.  MINOR   "VARIiE  LECTIONES" 
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THE  MSS.  OF  « MODERN  PAINTERS,"  VOL.  IL, 
WITH   ADDITIONAL   PASSAGES 


There  are  two  sets  of  MSS.  of  this  volume,  or  connected  with  it :— (I.)  the 
Allen  (now  Morgan  MS. :  see  Vol.  III.  p.  682).  This  consists  of  various  notes 
and  materials  for  the  book.  (II.)  The  HiUiard  MS.,  given  by  Ruskin  to  the 
late  Mrs.  Hilliard^  and  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Frederick  Hilliard,  her 
son.  This  is  the  MS.  followed,  with  alterations  made  in  revision,  in  the 
printed  text.  (III.)  Some  notes,  belonging  to  the  same  set  as  some  of  (I.) 
above,  are  included  in  the  Brantwood  MSS. 

(I.)  The  Allen  MSS.  include  the  first  draft  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
volume,  differing  very  largely  from  the  text  These  MSS.  are  loose  sheets, 
roughly  stitched  together;  the  order  is  not  consecutive,  and  the  intended 
arrangement  is  not  always  easy  to  make  out.  Ruskin  seems  to  have  written 
pieces  at  different  times  for  different  portions  of  his  intended  volume.  The 
whole  of  this  portion  of  the  MSS.  appears  to  belong  to  1843-1844,  when,  as 
we  have  seen  (above,  pp.  xx.-xxL),  he  was  already  at  work  on  the  volume. 
The  scheme  of  the  book  is  not  the  same  as  he  ultimately  adopted ;  though 
the  leading  idea  was  clearly  seised  from  the  first,  and  the  style  is  easier 
and  more  flowing  than  that  which  he  afterwards  adopted,  in  imitation  of 
Hooker,  for  this  volume. 

Among  these  sheets  is  the  following  first  plan  for  the  volume : — 

Sec.    I.  General 

Ch.  1.  Introductory. 

2.  Observations    on    Typical,    Functional,   and    Sensual 

Beauty. 

3.  Attack  on  Association. 

4.  Attack  on  Custom. 

5.  Attack  on  Fitness. 

6.  Of  Functional  Beauty. 

Sea    II.  Typical  Beauty. 
Ch.  1.  Infinity. 

2.  Unity. 

3.  Repose. 

4.  SimpUcity. 

5.  Symmetry. 
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Sec.  III.  Beauty  of  Colour. 

Ch.  1.  Of  the  Effect  of  Expression  on  Beauty. 
2.  Of  Light. 
S.  Of  Purity. 
4.  Of  Expression  of  Divers  Colours.^ 

Sec.  IV.  Of  the  Sublime. 

Ch.  1.  Of  the  Sublime  generally. 

2.  Of  Truth  in  its  effect  on  the  Sublime. 
S,  Of  Siie  in  its  effect  on  the  Sublime. 

4.  Of  Breadth  and  of  Colour.^ 

5.  Of  Energy. 

6.  Of  Mystery. 

7.  Of  Supernatural  Character. 

Sec.    V.  Of  Beauty  and  Sublimity  as  they  exist  in  nature^  and  should 
be  sought  in  Art.* 

Sec.  VI.  Of  the  Imaginative  Faculty^  or  Creation  and  its  abuses. 

The  reader  will  perceive^  by  turning  back  to  the  Synopsis  of  Contents  of 
the  volume  in  its  printed  form  (pp.  11-21)^  that  some  of  this  arrangement  sur- 
vivedy  and  that  most  of  its  subjects  were^  in  one  place  or  another,  discussed. 
The  most  important  variation  is  that  in  this  first  draft  Ruskin  takes  count  of 
a  third  division  of  Beauty — Sensual — which  he  afterwards  discarded.  He 
discarded  it,  no  doubt,  in  order  to  emphasise  his  central  proposition  of  the 
spiritual,  as  o|^sed  to  the  '^  aesthetic,"  nature  of  Ideas  of  Beauty.  But  in 
revising  the  volume  in  1882-1885,  he  noted  that  the  question  of  colour 
required  more  discussion  than  he  had  given  to  it  (see  above,  author's  note  on 
p.  184);  in  his  first  draft  he  had  begun  an  examination  of  the  subject,  but 
carried  it  a  very  little  way  (see  below,  p.  868). 

The  leading  principle  of  the  volume  appears  in  the  first  page  which  he 
seems  to  have  written  of  it.  This  is  the  beginning  of  an  introductory  chapter, 
in  which  he  lays  it  down  that  in  the  perfect  state  d^tapia  (see  above,  p.  7) 
''  may  be  the  fulfilment  of  our  existence."  Man's  delight  in  the  Beauty  of 
God's  creation  will  then  be  fulfilled.  "  There  will  be  but  one  expression — 
that  of  Joy ;  one  character — that  of  Love."  This  introduction  was  not  finished. 
On  some  later  sheets,  however,  there  is  another  chapter,  or  the  peroration 
of  a  chapter,  in  which  he  again  explains  the  theory  of  the  Beautiful,  which 
is  the  subject  of  the  volume.     This  chapter  contains  a  characteristic  piece  of 

1  [Here  Ruskin  adds,  '^and  on  this  subject  Field's  Chromatography" — a  refoenee 
to  George  Field's  Chromotography ;  or  a  TreatUe  on  Colour$  and  PigmenU  and  qf  their 
Powers  in  Painting :  London,  1835.] 

*  [Here  he  adds,  ^' showing  tbe  mistake  of  RijAielle  in  watered  robeo."] 
'  [The  several  chapters  of  sections  v.  and  vi.  are  not  mapped  out  in  this  initial 
plan.  He  notes,  however,  tbat ''  in  chap.  ii.  of  sec.  v. "  he  is  to  "  show  especially  that 
in  Ideal  Subject  the  giving  of  knowledge  is  iiigurious  by  occupying  tbe  attention; 
and  tbat  its  accessaries  should  be  such  as  naturally  rise  and  are  conceived  in  tbe 
imagination  of  all,  without  effort,  and  generally  tracing  the  effects  of  greatness, 
singularity,"  etc] 
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description,  and  is  additionally  interesting  as  giving  the  personal  impressions 
in  which  the  volame  received  its  inspiration : — 

[1.]  ^  ''  It  is  now — no  matter  how  long — since  I  was  lying,  one  dark 
July  evening,  on  a  mossy  rock  beside  the  fountain  of  the  Brevent,  in  the 
valley  of  Chamoniz.  It  is  not  every  one  who  has  been  at  Chamonix — 
nor  every  one  who,  in  the  travellers'  phrase,  has  ^'d<me"  Chamonix 
— who  will  know  what  I  mean  by  "  the  fountain  of  the  Brevent " ;  for 
the  road  to  it  has  not  yet  become  one  of  the  beaten  ways  of  the  valley. 
The  access  to  it  is  too  easy  to  be  boasted  of  as  an  achievement,  and 
the  thing  itself  too  beautiful  to  be  sought  for  as  a  show.  There  is 
here  no  point  de  vue — no  peril  of  approach — ^nothing  by  which  the 
guide  can  justify  his  charge,  or  the  guided  their  enthusiasm ;  there  are 
here  no  vendors  of  spas  or  spoons,  no  ranges  of  nicknackers  or  costume 
— ^no  miniature  farms  to  let — with  the  agricultural  economy  of  Switzer- 
land typified  by  a  cock  at  the  door  and  a  cat  on  the  window  sill.  And 
therefore  are  there  here  no  apparitions  of  shawl  or  knapsack — basket 
or  bottle — ringlet — or  moustachio — no  combinations  of  appetite  and 
sentiment— of  poetry  and  perspiration.^  Here  only  the  sobbing  of 
the  fountain  fnMn  beneath  its  arch  of  rock  is  interrupted  by  the  less 
audible  tread  of  the  goats  as  they  stoop  to  drink;  and  sometimes  a 
single  peasant  girl,  with  a  rough  garment  of  skins  thrown  across  her 
shoulders, — and  the  wind  and  sun  playing  about  her  braided  hair  and 
open  forehead,  may  be  seen  plying  her  knitting  needles,  as  she  watches 
and  follows  the  wandering  of  her  flock. 

^'  The  fountain  of  the  Brevent  lies  half  way  between  the  Prieur6  '  and 
the  hamlet  of  Les  Tines — nearly  opposite  the  foot  of  the  Tapia.  Its 
waters  rise  with  a  murmur  scarcely  audible,  from  the  foot  of  a  crag 
of  grey  mica  slate,  whose  splintered  surfaces  gleam  like  sheets  of 
silver  about  the  bright  and  circular  pool  Only  the  dancing  domes 
upon  its  silent  surface  indicate  the  young  life  of  the  stream — only  those 
and  the  rippling  sound  of  its  motion  over  the  lip  of  the  basin  as  it 
threads  its  way  among  white  pebbles,  and  through  nets  of  verdant 
moss.  It  winds  glittering  down  the  valley,  through  a  grove  of  birch 
and  alder,  catching — on  a  hundred  pools,  through  the  shuddering  of 
their  leaves,  the  quiet  image  of  the  frozen  mountains,  and  is  lost — 
too  soon — in  the  gigantic  turbulence  of  the  Arve. 

"  I  was  lying  by  this  fountain— -on  a  dark  evening  of  July,  dark  not 
with  night,  but  with  storm.  The  precipice  above  me  lost  itself  in  the 
air  within  fifty  feet  of  my  head — not  in  cloud — but  in  the  dark, 
motionless  atmosphere.  The  lower  boughs  of  its  pines  shook  like  black 
plumes  against  the  shade ;  their  pointed  tops  faded  into  its  bodv — ^faint 
as  if  woven  of  gossamer — spectral  shadows  of  colossal  strength.  The 
valley  lay  for  leagues  on  either  side — roofed  with  the  impenetrable 
gloom — walled  with  the  steep  bases  of  its  hill— one  boundless  chamber 
— ^lighted  only  as  it  seemed,  by  the  white  foam  of  the  forked  Arve — 
cast  like  a  stream  of  lightning  along  its  floor.     Through  the  veil  of 

^  [The  passages  given  in  this  Appendix  are  numbered  for  convenience  of  reference.] 
*  \Cf.  the  passage  from  the  MS.  of  The  Poetry  qf  Architecture,  given  at  VoL  I.  p.  31.J 
'  [i.e.  the  modem  village  of  Chamouni  itself] 
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doud,  the  presence  of  the  great  monntaiiit  was  indicated  only  by  the 
sound  of  their  forests,  by  the  sharp,  sudden  stroke— like  a  haman  cry, 
— the  wail  of  the  glacier  upon  its  path  of  pain,  and  the  gust — ^rising  by 
fits  and  falling — of  the  wind,  or  the  waves,  the  ear  knew  not  whidi — 
among  their  chasms. 

*'  So  it  had  been  throughout  the  day — no  rain — ^no  motion — no  light. 
One  roof— one  level  veil,  as  of  God's  Holy  Place,  and  the  voieet  of  the 
mountains  from  behind  it  and  above. 

''  I  lay  beside  the  fountain — watching  the  motion  of  its  soundless 
domes,  and  the  entangling  within  its  depth  of  the  green  blades  with 
their  own  shadows.  From  the  rock  above,  a  single  oosy  drop  fell  at 
intervals  into  the  pool,  with  a  sound  like  that  of  a  passing  bell  &r 
away.  Among  the  thick  herbage  at  its  edge  the  g^nushoppers,  heavy 
and  faint  in  the  chill  and  darkness,  climbed  iBreely  up  the  jointed  stalks, 
staring  about  them  with  their  black  beaded  eyes,  and  fell,  rustling, — 
unable  to  lift  their  scarlet  wings.  It  was  as  if  the  sun  had  been  taken 
away  from  the  world,  and  the  life  of  the  earth  were  ebbing  away,  groan 
by  groan. 

^*  Suddenly,  there  came  in  the  direction  of  Dome  du  Goiiter  a  crash — 
of  prolonged  thunder ;  and  when  I  looked  up,  I  saw  the  cloud  cloven,  as 
it  were  by  the  avalanche  itself,  whose  white  stream  came  bounding  down 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  mountain,  like  slow  lightning.  The  vapour 
parted  before  its  fall,  pierced  by  the  whirlwind  of  its  motion ;  the  gi^ 
widened,  the  dark  shade  melted  away  on  either  side ;  and,  like  a  risen 
spirit  casting  off  its  garment  of  corruption,  and  flushed  with  eternity  of 
lUe,  the  Aiguilles  of  the  south  broke  through  the  black  foam  of  the 
storm  clouds.  One  by  one,  pyramid  above  pyramid,  the  mighty  range 
of  its  companions  shot  off  their  shrouds,  and  took  to  themselves  their 
glory — all  fire — no  shade — no  dimness.  Spire  of  ice^-dome  of  snow — 
wedge  of  rock — all  fire  in  the  light  of  the  sunset,  sank  into  the  hollows 
of  the  crags — and  pierced  through  the  prisms  of  the  glaciers,  and  dwelt 
within  them — as  it  does  in  clouds.  The  ponderous  storm  writhed  and 
moaned  beneath  them,  the  forests  wailed  and  waved  in  the  evening 
wind,  the  steep  river  flashed  and  leaped  along  the  valley;  but  the 
mighty  pyramids  stood  calmly — in  the  very  heart  of  the  high  heaven — 
a  celestial  city  with  walls  of  amethyst  and  gates  of  gold — filled  with  the 
light  and  clothed  with  the  Peace  of  God.  And  then  I  learned — ^what 
till  then  I  had  not  known — the  real  meaning  of  the  word  BeautifuL 
With  all  that  I  had  ever  seen  before — there  had  come  mingled  the 
associations  of  humanity — the  exertion  of  human  power — ^the  action  of 
human  mind.  The  image  of  self  had  not  been  effaced  in  that  of  God. 
It  was  then  only  beneath  those  glorious  hills  that  I  learned  how  thoaght 
itself  may  become  ignoble  and  energy  itself  become  base — when  com- 
pared with  the  absorption  of  soul  and  spirit — the  prostraticm  of  all 
power — and  the  cessation  of  all  will — ^before,  and  in  the  Presence  of, 
the  manifested  Deity.  It  was  then  only  that  I  understood  that  to 
become  nothing  might  be  to  become  more  than  Man ; — how  without 
desire — without  memory — without  sense  even  of  existence — ^the  very 
sense  of  its  own  lost  in  the  perception  of  a  mightier — the  immortal 
soul  might  be  held  for  ever — impotent  as  a  leaf — ^yet  greater  than 
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tongue  can  tell — ^wrapt  in  the  one  contemplation  of  the  Infinite  God. 
It  was  then  that  I  understood  that  all  which  is  the  type  of  God's 
attributes — which  in  any  way  or  in  any  degree — can  turn  the  human 
soul  from  gazing  upon  itself — can  quench  in  it  pride — and  fear — and 
annihilate— be  it  in  ever  so  small  a  degree,  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
which  have  to  do  with  this  present  world,  and  fix  the  spirit — in  idl 
humility— on  the  types  of  that  which  is  to  be  its  food  for  eternity ; — 
this  and  this  only  is  in  the  pure  and  right  sense  of  the  word 

BEAUTIFUL." 

In  ch.  ii.  the  nature  of  Typical  and  of  Functional  ("ViUl")  beauty  is  ex- 
plained to  the  same  effect  as  in  the  text;  and  the  following  preliminary  account 
is  given  of  what  the  author  meant  by  '^  Sensual  Beauty  "  :— 

[2.]  '*  rit  is)  that  quality  or  group  of  qualities  in  objects  by  which  they 
become  pleasant  to  the  eye,  considered  merely  as  a  sense.  Pure  and 
vivid  colours,  for  instance,  are  to  the  eye  precisely  what  musical  sounds 
are  to  the  ear,  capable  of  intense  expression,  but  also  pleasant  in  them- 
selves, and  although  wearisome  if  too  long  continued,  possessing  for  a 
time  a  real  charm,  of  which  no  account  whatever  can  be  rendered,  but 
that  the  bodily  sense  is  therein  gratified.  This  is  the  first  notion  of 
beauty  in  the  human  mind.  The  child  stretches  its  hands  towards  the 
lustre  of  the  window  and  the  scarlet  of  the  coal,  before  it  can  appreciate 
even  the  light  of  a  kind  look  or  the  melody  of  a  tender  voice.  All  pure 
colours  and  multitudinous  harmonies  which  may  be  produced  by  their 
association, — light  as  such,  provided  it  be  not  oppressively  light,  and 
perhaps  smoothness  and  signs  of  softness,  in  form — may  be  considered 
as  producing,  by  their  various  combinations,  a  certain  beauty  in  objects, 
pleasing  to  the  eye  only,  and  in  no  way  addressing  itself  to  the  mind, 
which  I  shall  hereafter  characterize  by  the  term  Sensual  Beauty." 

Ruskin  then  passed  to  discuss  in  detail  various  false  opinions  with  regard 
to  Beauty.  In  the  text  as  it  now  stands  these  criticisms  were  condensed  into 
a  single  chapter  (iv.,  pp.  68-71),  and  it  seems  unnecessary  to  print  his  longer 
version  in  extenso.    One  or  two  passages,  however,  are  worth  giving. 

[3.]  The  following  passage  is  in  illustration  of  '*  Natural  or  General  Asso- 
ciation," (cf.  sec  i.  ch.  iv.  §  8,  p.  71)  ''being  [that  which  must] 

necessarily  take  place  in  the  minds  of  all  men,  and  all  nations,  between 
certain  colours  and  forms  and  those  qualities  of  which  they  are  the 
usual  signs  in  material  objects.  Thus  blue — ^m  its  being  the  colour 
of  open  sky — cannot  fail  of  suggesting  ideas  of  purity  and  repose. 
Red,  ^m  its  being  the  colour  of  fire  and  blood,  has  invariably  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  fear  associated  with  it  Purple,  of  purity  and  power. 
Green,  being  the  colour  of  vegetation,  is  suggestive  of  freshness, 
vigour,  coolness.  Brown,  of  sterility  and  poverty.  Black,  of  melan- 
choly. White,  of  innocence.  Yellow,  of  cheerfulness.  It  has  been 
well  remarked  by  Alison  ^  that  these  natural  or  general  associations 
may  be  partially  interrupted  by  local  customs ;  that  black,  for  instance, 

^  [E9iay9  on  Taste,  essay  ii.  ch.  iii.  sec.  L] 
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loses  in  the  mind  of  a  Venetian  much  of  its  sadness,  and  yellow  in 
China  is  as  suggestive  of  regal  pride  as  purple  in  Rome.  But  it  is 
nearly  impossible  that  the  natural  associations  should  by  any  local 
habits  be  altogether  eradicated.  In  a  kingdom,  indeed,  if  such  can 
be  supposed,  in  which  funerals  should  be  conducted  in  robes  of 
scarlet  and  gold  —  in  which  bridal  robes  should  be  blade  —  the 
dress  of  soldiers  blue,  the  robes  of  the  King  brown,  and  those  of 
condemned  criminals  white — it  is  evident  that  natural  association 
might  in  process  of  time  be  destroyed.^  But  the  very  difficulty  of 
conceiving  such  institutions  may  show  us  how  strongly  the  natural 
associations  are  grafted  into  the  heart,  and  we  think  we  shall  not 
be  charged  with  too  much  boldness  in  asserting  that  while  the 
world  remains  under  the  same  physical  laws  by  which  it  is  at 
present  governed — such  institutions  are  morally  impossible.  Even  in 
the  case  given  by  Alison — that  of  black  as  it  becomes  familiar  to 
the  mind  of  the  Venetian — the  natural  association  has  not  been 
destroyed.  The  veil  which  fills  the  place  of  the  portrait  of  Maximo 
Fabrio  is  Black,  nor  is  the  meaning  of  the  colour  one  whit  destroyed 
because  the  cheerful  lagoon  on  which  the  window  of  the  palace 
looks,  is  covered  with  the  black  forms  of  darting  gondolas. 

'^  And  therefore  these  natural  associations  become,  in  the  hands  of 
the  artist,  instruments  of  enormous  power;  and  judiciously  used,  may 
impress  the  mind  of  the  generality  of  men  perhaps  more  than  any 
other.  Some  artists  are  dependent  on  little  else.  If  black  and  red 
were  not  productive  of  the  sublime,  what  would  become  of  the  pictures 
of  Martin  ?  ^  But  none  of  these  associations  have  any  power  of  produc- 
ing beauty.  They  only  give  to  beauty,  when  otherwise  produced,  its 
character.  They  make  it  melancholy  beauty — ^tender  beauty — or  bril- 
liant beauty,  but  they  do  not  produce  the  beauty  itself.  Thus  the 
beauty  of  the  morning  or  of  the  night  is  dependent  on  precisely  the 
same  circumstances,  the  expression  of  infinity — repose — unity,  etc.,  but 
the  light  and  gold  colours  of  the  morning  make  its  beauty  cheerful  and 
brilliant,  and  the  gloom  and  sad  colours  of  the  night  make  its  beauty 
melancholy  and  quiet  According  to  the  temper  of  mind  in  which  we 
may  happen  to  be,  one  or  other  class  of  beauty  will  be  preferred.  If 
we  are  indifferent,  each  kind  of  beauty  will  put  the  mind  in  the  state 
fittest  for  enjoying  it;  but  it  is  always  to  be  remembered  that  the 
character  of  the  beauty  does  not  constitute  the  beauty  itself.  The 
morning  might  be  brilliant  and  cheerful,  the  night  might  be  grey  and 
gloomy,  without  either  being  beautiful  The  beauty  of  both  is  depen- 
dent, as  I  shall  show  hereafter,  on  the  same  qualities;  and  they  differ 
only  by  the  character  of  those  associations  by  which  each  is  fitted  to 
have  its  proper  operation  on  the  human  mind ;  and  to  summon  it,  the 
one  to  energy  and  exertion — the  other  to  reflection  and  repose." 

The  following  argument  on  the  erroneous  use  of  the  term  ''  beauty " — 

^  rin  this  connection  see  what  Raskin  says,  in  Vol  ttAmo  (§  112)^  about  the 
mistaxe  and  stupidity  of  men  in  dressing  "  soldiers  in  red  clothes,  and  monks,  or 
pacific  persons,  in  black,  white,  or  grey  ones."] 

>  [For  Martin,  see  Vol  I.  p.  243,  and  Vol  III.  pp.  36,  38  ».] 
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to  which  error  the  supposed  dependence  of  beauty  upon  association  is  traced 
(see  above,  sec  i.  ch.  ▼.  §  2,  p.  77) — is  interesting  for  its  descriptive  passages : — 

[4.]  '^  Around  us  is  a  waste  of  rank,  knotted,  sluggish  grass — not 
green,  but  of  a  dull,  neutral  tint,  which  looks  as  if  it  had  once  been 
brown,  and  had  become  green  by  putrefaction.  It  is  tossed  into  rude 
irregular  mounds  and  ridges,  which  expose  at  intervab  white  patches  of 
a  strange,  calcined,  porous  soil — different  from  every  other  variety  of 
earth  that  we  have  ever  seen,  and  resembling  nothing  so  much  as  frag- 
ments of  burned  bones.  Between  these  ridges  lie  circular  spaces  of 
rushy  morass,  variegated  about  their  edges  with  wide  stains  of  blistry 
yellow — partly  the  iron  ochre  iridescence  on  stagnant  and  putrescent 
water,  partly  a  sulphureous  deposit  from  the  fiimes  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  which  for  a  league  or  two  have  flavoured  the  whole  atmosphere 
of  rotten  eggs.  A  few  shapeless  and  mouldering  fragments  of  tufa  occur 
at  intervals  in  irregular  heaps,  among  which  a  scattered  tile  or  brick 
sometimes  suggests  the  possibility  of  their  having  been  brought  there  by 
the  hand  of  man.  A  dull,  purple  haze  hangs  in  the  air,  and  the  sunshine 
rests  on  the  foul  earth  luridly,  and  like  candle-light  Before  us,  emerging 
above  a  swell  of  this  poisonous  desert,  is  seen  a  single  dome— which  we 
know  to  be  that  of  St  Peter's. 

''So  much  for  our  first  situation.  Let  us  take  a  second.  We  are 
lying  on  the  shore  of  the  little  island  in  the  centre  of  the  Lake  of 
Brienz.  The  clear  water  floats  in  to  our  feet  in  gentle  swells ;  each  of 
which  bears  with  it  the  image  of  the  sun,  which  breaks,  as  the  wave 
falls,  into  a  shower  of  light  Through  the  clear  water  the  white  pebbles 
shine  like  pearls,  and  a  single  group  of  quiet  water-lilies  heave  and  fall 
upon  its  flow,  in  a  hollow  of  the  rocky  shore.  The  crags  [tower?]  up 
above  our  head  with  purple  clusters  of  violets  nestling  in  their  crannies, 
and  starry  moss  gleaming  upon  their  sides.  The  white  stems  of  the 
tall  birches  glisten  against  the  blue  sky,  and  soft  glades  of  turf  recede 
from  the  shore  under  the  dark  boughs  of  aged  pines. 

''  Now  in  both  these  situations,  the  mind  would  receive  very  high 
pleasure ;  in  both  the  pleasure  received  would  come  under  Mr.  Alison  s  ^ 
general  expression — "  sublime  delight,"  and  yet  there  is  not  one  single 
point  of  resemblance  of  paraUelism,  much  less  of  a  common  nature, 
between  the  two  kinds  of  pleasure  respectively  received.  No  man  in 
his  senses  would  dream  of  calling  the  first  scene  "  beautiful."  It  would 
be  the  first  word  on  the  lips  of  any  man,  how  stoical  soever,  who  was 
suddenly  brought  before  the  second.  In  the  first  scene  our  pleasure 
depends  on  extent  of  knowledge,  in  the  second  on  keenness  of  percep- 
tion. In  the  first  every  sense  is  in  pain,  and  our  pleasure  is  of  the 
intellect ;  in  the  second  every  sense  is  gratified,  and  our  pleasure  is  of 
the  heart  The  emotions  excited  by  the  first  scene  are  those  of  fear 
and  pity,  keen  sense  of  human  weakness,  depravity,  transitoriness,  and 
fearful  apprehension  of  Divine  justice,  awful  approbation  of  the 
manifested  judgment  The  emotions  excited  by  the  second  scene  are 
those  of  joy,  hope,  trust  in  the  Divine  Love,  and  reverent  admiration 
of  its  perpetual  working  for  glory  and  for  beauty.  The  intellectual 
pleasures  resultant  from  the  first  scene  are  in  a  great  degree  based  on 

1  [See  Essayt  on  Taste,  essay  i.] 
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the  veiy  drciimtUnce  of  its  not  being  beautiful,  and  yet  merely  because 
intellectual  perceptions  are  pleasurable,  as  well  as  the  emotions  arising 
from  beauty^  we  find  Mr.  Alison  ^  and  other  such  reasoners  mixing  up 
the  two  pleasures  together  in  inextricable  disorder,  and  repeating  page 
after  page,  in  various  disguises,  the  bold  syllogism: — Beauty  causes 
some  kind  of  emotion,  therefore  everything  that  causes  any  kind  of 
emotion  is  beautiful.  It  might  at  first  sight  appear  extraordinary  that 
such  fallacies  could  be  maintained  against  the  strong  sentiment  of 
nature,  whatever  might  be  the  weakness  of  the  reasoning  powers. 
But  the  fact  is  that  the  power  of  perceiving  beauty  is  like  that  of  an 
ear  for  music,  totally  wanting  in  many  individuals  from  their  cradle, 
nor  will  all  the  advantages  of  education  ever  bestow  it ;  while  on  the 
other  hand  in  those  who  naturally  possess  it,  it  may  be  totally  de- 
stroyed, and  is  usually  blunted  and  injured  in  a  very  great  degree 
by  disadvantageous  education,  so  that  it  is  no  wonder  if,  hearing  others 
talking  about  qualities  in  objects  of  which  they  themselves  nave  no 
perception,  they  attach  to  the  terms  such  meanings  as  their  own 
pleasures  may  suggest  or  supply,  and  take  it  for  granted  that  there 
can  be  no  Qualities  whatever  in  material  things,  but  those  intellectual 
relations  which  alone  they  themselves  are  capable  of  perceiving."  ^ 

The  next  chapters  in  the  draft  (ch.  vi  of  its  sec  i  and  chs.  i.-y.  of  its 
sec  ii.)  correspond  more  nearly  to  the  ultimate  text  of  the  book.  They  contain 
not  additional  matter,  but  a  different  and  earlier  version  of  chapters  which  ap- 
pear in  the  book.  There  is,  however,  a  good  deal  of  matter  under  this  head 
which  was  ultimately  discarded  by  the  author,  though  he  used  some  of  it  in 
later  volumes.  In  this  original  draft  he  illustrated  his  various  qualities  of 
Tjrpical  Beauty — infinity,  unity,  and  the  rest — by  a  long,  though  incomplete, 
chapter  or  chapters  in  which  the  qualities  of  curves  and  **  lines  of  beauty  "  were 
discussed.  This  discussion,  however,  would  hardly  be  intelligible  without  the 
diagrams  and  other  illustrations,  which  are  too  rough  for  refMroduction. 

Of  the  proposed  section  iii.  {'*  Beauty  of  Colour  "1  little  appears  to  have  been 
written.  There  is  an  unfinished  chapter  on  ''The  Effect  of  Expression  of 
Beauty."  This  does  not  seem  worth  giving,  because  the  author  treated  the 
subject  differently  and  more  deliberately  in  sec.  L  ch.  xiy.  of  the  printed  text 
(§§  4  seqjy  There  are  also  some  memoranda  for  the  chapter  on  ''The  Ex- 
pression of  Divers  Colours,"  but  these  are  rough  and  incomplete. 

For  the  proposed  section  iv.  of  the  original  draft  ("  Of  the  Sublime  ")  a  good 
deal  of  unpublished  matter  exists ;  but  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  in  an  incomplete 
form.  A  few  interesting  passages  may  however  be  given.  The  following  are 
from  ch.  i.  ("  Of  the  Sublune  Generally  ")  *  :— 

[5.]  "We  have  now  explained,  and  in  some  degree  illustrated,  the 
various  sources  to  which  we  think  the  idea  of  beauty  may  be  owing.    But 

*  [See  above,  sec.  i.  ch.  iv.  §  7,  p.  70.] 

>  fWith  the  latter  part  of  Uiis  passage,  c^  sec  i.  ch.  xv.  §  5,  p.  210.] 
'  [The  ehapters  were,  however,  subMquentiy  recast,  and  this  appears  in  the  MS.  as 
''  Chap.  10 :  Of  the  Connection  of  the  Beautiful  with  the  Sublime''    For  the  sake  of 
clearness,  we  adhere  above  to  the  original  draft  Synopsis.    Qf,  ch.  iiL  of  voL  i.  of  Modem 
Painters  ('*  Of  the  Sublime  ").] 
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there  is  another  idea — Sublimity — with  which  that  of  beauty  is  so  often 
associated  that  it  is  impossible  to  enter  upon  any  criticism  Mrithout  ex- 
amination of  it  It  will  readily,  I  believe,  be  admitted  that  many  things 
are  sublime  in  the  highest  degree,  which  are  not  in  the  highest  degree 
beautiful,  and  vice  versd  ;  i.e.  that  the  two  ideas  are  distinct,  and  one  is 
not  merely  a  particular  form  or  state  of  the  other.  It  will  also,  I 
believe,  be  admitted  on  reflection  that  nothing  can  be  perfectly  sublime 
without  being  in  some  degree  or  way  beautiful,  and  nothing  perfectly 
beautiful,  ^without  being  in  some  degree  sublime ;  i.e.  that  the  two 
ideas,  though  distinct,  have  yet  something  in  common,  and  are  not  alto- 
gether separable. 

''  For  instance.  By  adding  to  the  beauty  of  an  evil  angel,  we  add  to 
the  sublimity  of  his  power  and  crime.  By  taking  away  his  beauty,  and 
giving  him  the  attributes  of  a  monster,  we  may  add  to  his  detestableness 
but  we  destroy  his  sublimity. 

"  In  the  same  way  the  sublimity  of  the  vast  forms  of  Egyptian  sculp- 
ture is  enhanced,  or  diminished,  in  proportion  as  the  lines  approach  the 
standards  of  that  peculiar  beauty  which  is  characteristic  of  them.  A 
mere  monster,  however  vast  in  size,  could  scarcely  ever  induce  an 
impression  of  sublimity. 

"  Again,  the  Madonna  di  St  Sisto  ^  which  may,  I  think,  be  taken  as 
the  standaid  of  beauty,  cannot  be  contemplated  for  an  instant  without 
exciting  sensations  in  the  highest  degree  sublime.  The  same  may 
be  said,  though  in  less  degree,  of  the  beauty  of  all  Greek  Divinities. 
And  in  every  instance  which  can  be  given,  I  believe  it  will  be  found 
that  the  highest  beauty  is  sublime,  and  the  highest  Sublimity  beautiful, 
and  yet  the  Beautiful  and  Sublime  are  totally  distinct  ideas.  .  .  . 

''  I  have  already  defined  Sublimity  to  be  that  attribute  of  any  object 
by  which  it  expands  or  raises  the  feelings,  so  as  to  prevent  them  from 
dweUinff  on  subjects  little  or  momentary — ^the  effect,  in  short,  upon  the 
mind  of  an3rthing  above  it.  Anything  which  disposes  us  to  the  con- 
templation of  things  great  or  generalized,  of  large  effects  of  fate  and 
spaces  of  time, — an3rthing  which  banishes  paltry  interests  and  agitations, 
and  gives  the  feelings  a  repose  in  which  they  are  at  liberty  to  look  far 
and  broadly  and  calmly  into  or  over  the  great  laws  and  masses  of  being 
— anything  which  being  itself  great  ma^es  us  great  by  the  sympathy 
we  have  with  it  is  sublime. 

''As  all  greatness  is  comparative,  that  greatness  only  is  sublime 
which  is  above  ordinary  humanity,  whether  bodily  or  spiritual.  Thus : 
no  unusual  size  of  a  thing  commonly  small  or  less  than  ourselves  is 
sublime.  A  butterfly  cannot  become  sublime  by  any  increase  of  size  ; 
it  only  becomes  monstrous.  A  large  example  of  a  small  species  of  lizard 
cannot  be  subtime.  The  crocodile  or  the  megalosaurus  become  so  in 
proportion  as  they  pass  the  standard  of  human  strength.  A  diamond 
may  be  colossal  compared  with  other  diamonds,  but  it  is  only  the 
mountain  which  is  sublime.  Human  power  or  size  is  the  first  step  at 
which  the  scale  of  the  sublime  begins." 

Ruskin  then  passes  on  to  jot  down  rough  notes  of  the  different  elements 
in  the  sublime — size,  energy,  etc.,  as  shown  in  the  original  Sjmopsis.     For  the 

*  [Of.  Vol.  III.  p.  13  It. ;  and  in  this  volume,  p.  127  n.] 
IV.  2  A 
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propoflcd  ehs.  ii.  and  iii.  of  this  section  (''Of  Truth"  and  ''Of  Siae  in  its 
«fieet  on  the  Sublime")  no  materials  have  been  found.  It  af^iears  that  he 
afterwards  meant  to  omit  ch.  ii^  or  to  run  the  subject  into  ch.  i.,  for  the 
chapter  treating  "  Of  Breadth  in  its  influenee  oa  the  Sublime "  begins  with 
referring  to  Breadth  as  "  the  first  of  the  qualities  of  form  which  we  mentioned 
as  productive  of  the  Sublime."  The  question  of  Siae  was  included  in  the 
discusdon  of  Breadth^  but  this  chapter  is  not  in  a  sufficiently  complete  form 
for  eitation.  A  similar  remaric  applies  to  the  notes  for  the  next  chapter,  "  Of 
Energy  as  an  element  of  the  Sublime,"  uid  "  Of  Mystery  as  productive  of  the 
Sublime. "  In  the  chapter  "  Of  the  Supernatural  as  an  element  of  the  Sublime/' 
there  is  this  passage  on  plants  and  flowers  : — 

[6.]  "  The  wildness  and  worn  colour  of  their  decayed  masses, — the 
living  curves  of  their  healthy  growth, — the  singular  sympathies  with 
human  life  and  human  suffering  which  they  seem  to  show,  are  instru- 
ments by  which  the  imagination  may  be  strongly  struck.  Their  shudder 
at  the  approach  of  storm, — their  apparent  rejoicing  in  the  light  and 
colour  of  heaven, — ^their  contorted  and  writhing  struggles  in  decay,  are 
all  suggestive  of  supernatural  influence — supernatural  because  though, 
as  before  shown,  we  constantly  endow  plants  with  an  inherent  felicity 
or  suffering,  we  endow  them  not  with  a  knowledge  of,  or  sympathy 
with,  any  external  events.  All  appearance,  therefore,  of  such  sympathy 
is  a  sign  to  us  of  some  superior  power — influencing  and  binding  to- 
gether under  its  own  mighty  operation,  essences  the  most  different  and 
apathetic.  The  sympathy  therefore  of  landscape  with  the  event  re- 
presented as  taking  place  in  it,  is  not  merely*-as  is  commonly  said,  in 
good  taste ;  it  is  not  the  representation  of  an  agreeable  accident,  but 
of  that  which  we  all  imagine,  if  not  believe — the  address  of  super- 
natural powers  to  us  through  insentient  things;  and  the  working 
together  of  landscape  element  to  excite  some  strong  ruling  emotion 
in  the  human  mind  is  always  as  distinctly  suggestive,  accordinff  to  its 
degree,  of  supernatural  power,  as  the  Darkness  until  the  ninth  hour 
during  the  Crucifixion.  It  is  not  merely  a  demand  of  art,  that  all 
objects  in  the  picture  should  be  so  harmonized  as  to  enhance  each 
other's  expression.  If  this  be  done  throughout,  a  sense  of  more  than 
mere  harmony  is  obtained;  a  sense  that  such  harmony  could  not 
result,  among  insentient  beings,  unless  by  the  appearance  of  superior 
sympathies  and  over-ruling  powers;  and  that  the  scene  represented 
is  one  in  which  more  than  human  energies  and  authorities  are  present. 

"Nor  is  this  feeling  perhaps  even  wanting  under  the  ordinary 
changes  of  skies  and  seasons.  All  the  necessary  effects,  beneficial  or 
destructive,  of  storm,  might  be  produced — so  far  as  we  know — without 
those  circumstances  of  terror  which  touch  the  feelings  so  strongly. 
Rain  might  be  given  without  gloom,  the  tempest  might  be  guided  to 
its  work  without  giving  to  the  wind  that  fitful  action — that  wailing 
cry — ^which  sways  and  awakes  by  quick  sympathy  human  passion  and 
human  fear.  The  lightning  might  be  pointed  to  its  work  without  the 
luridness*  of  the  heaven  or  the  spectral  building  and  accumulated 
horror  of  the  thunder-cloud.     But  it  is  not  so  ordained,  and  with  eveiy 

*  "LuridnesB  is  the  minor  key  of  light;  it  has  the  same  melancholy  or  awful 
effisct  on  the  mind  which  is  found  in  the  minor  seals  of  musie  **  (note  in  author's  MS.). 
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manifesUtkm  of  destnictkm  or  overwhelming  power,  there  are  ad- 
dressed to  the  senses  such  aecompanjring  phenomena  of  sublime  form 
and  sound  and  eolour  that  the  mind  instantly  traces  some  ruling  sym- 
pathy that  conquers  the  apathy  of  the  elements,  and  feels  through  the 
inanimation  of  nature  the  supernatural  unity  of  God." 

Notes  follow  for  the  further  contents  of  this  proposed  chapter.  Some  of 
the  points  were  afterwards  made  in  the  printed  chapters  on  Imagination. 

Of  the  proposed  sections  v.  and  vi.  in  the  original  Synopsis,  only  some  few 
fragmentary  passages  appear  to  have  been  written. 

A  large  quantity  of  interesting  matter  exists  on  the  subject  of  Awe.  Much 
of  it  is  in  finished  form,  though  connecting  links  are  sometimes  missing.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  what  the  author's  intention  here  was.  Several  pages  in  the 
MS.  give  different  headings.  It  seems  from  one  of  these  ^  that  the  chapter  or 
chapters  were  first  intended  for  the  section  on  the  Sublime  in  the  original 
Synopsis.  But  some  at  least  of  this  discussion  must  have  been  written  at  a 
much  later  date,  for  there  is  a  reference  in  it  to  vol.  iii.  of  Modem  Pamters. 
Whether  this  chapter  on  Awe  was  intended  for  some  revised  version  of  vol.  ii., 
or  for  a  later  volume,  does  not  appear.  Some  of  the  points  and  phrases  were 
afterwards  used  in  vols,  ii.,  iv.,  and  v. ;  compare,  for  instance,  on  Awe,  as  here 
discussed,  vol.  ii.  sec.  i.  ch.  xiv.  8  26 ;  and  with  the  love  of  horror,  yoL  iv. 
ch.  xix.  (''The  Mountain  Oloom'^)  ^  15,  16.  In  this  unpublished  chapter 
Ruskin  appears  to  have  begun  by  describhig  cases  of  morbid  love  of  horror — 
such  as  delight  in  diseased  conditions  of  living  bodies : — 

[7.]  "  The  painters  and  writers  who  desire  to  excite  horror  do  it  (more 
frequently  and  easily  than  by  any  other  expedient)  by  imagining  life 
to  exist  in  forms  and  states  of  body  more  or  less  subjected  to  visible 
decay:  as  in  the  skeleton  dances  of  Retsch'  and  other  such  works. 
A  '  horrible '  death  is  one  in  which  the  laws  of  life  are  violently  and 
unnaturally  interrupted  with  such  infliction  of  pain  as  nature  usually 
forbids :  as  in  the  body's  beins  torn  or  dashed  to  pieces — or  burnt ;  the 
protraction  of  the  pain  and  of  the  unnatural  conditions  increasing  the 
horror.  And  'horrible'  places  are  those  which  give  the  idea  of,  or 
which  more  or  less  threaten,  such  unnatural  death  or  pain — as  gulphs 
of  water  among  jagged  rocks ; — pits  full  of  foulness  and  without  hope 
of  escape ;  and  such  like,  of  which  more  presently.  (Then  afterwaids 
all  foulness,  properly  so  called,  is  nothing  more  than  a  condition  of 
corruption ;  and  is  disgusting  to  us  in  proportion  to  the  manifestation 
of  its  nature — the  presence  of  it  adds  greatly  to  other  forms  of  horrible- 
ness ;  and  the  entire  absence  of  it,  and  of  darkness,  render  horror 
almost  impossible.  A  mountain  torrent  flows  into  the  Lago  Maggiore 
about  six  miles  above  Locarno,*  between  rocks  of  the  hardest  white 
gneiss,  which  it  has  worn  into  broad  concave  surfisces  as  smooth  as  silk» 
The  rocks  rise  seventy  or  eighty  feet  above  the  stream,  which  flows 
beneath  the  concave  wall  in  narrow  gulphs  of  green,  touching  the 
rocks  with  slight,  hardly  visible  eddies,  entirely  without  sound,  and 

*  [The  sheet  is  headed  "  Fear  and  Horror  :  of  the  elements  of  the  Sublime."] 

*  'For  another  reference  to  Retsch,  see  above,  sec.  ii.  ch.  iii.  §  12,  p.  269.1 

'  iRuskin  probably  refers  to  the  passage  of  the  Maggia  at  Ponte  Brolla,  which  how- 
's not  more  than  three  miles  from  Locarno.] 
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thirty  or  forty  feet  deep ; — just  like  so  much  deep  green  glass  of  perfect 
purity  flowing  between  upright  walls  of  agate.  Though  the  stream 
issues  from  the  chasm  below  with  no  very  violent  fall,  and  I  suppose  a 
good  swimmer  might  easily  extricate  himself  from  the  place,  or  even 
take  delight  in  bauiing  there ;  any  more  hopeless  pools  for  a  person  to 
fall  into  who  could  not  swim,  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine;  yet 
the  perfect  purity  of  the  water,  and  smooth  whiteness  of  the  rocks,  take 
away  frx>m  them  nearly  all  horror;  a  dark  mill  stream  under  a  large 
wheel  is  far  more  terrific. 

**  The  violation  of  natural  law,  most  horrible  when  it  is  supposed 
to  be  continuous,  for  then  it  is  of  course  the  profoundest  and  intensest 
violation ;  corruption  tending  to  its  own  proper  end  and  close,  being  in 
the  present  state  of  the  world  itself  natural,  is  less  horrible  than  a 
maintained  and  enduring  corruption.  Hence  it  is  not  merely  the  idea 
of  life  given  to  the  spectre  or  monster,  but  the  idea  of  its  continuance 
in  the  monstrous  state,  which  makes  it  peculiarly  horrible ;  and  when 
to  this  idea  of  continuance  is  added  that  of  power  for  evil,  the  horror 
reaches  its  climax :  as  in  the  Frankenstein  monster ;  and  in  the  con- 
ception of  ghouls,  vampires,  and  other  such  beings. 

''  Disgust,  properly  so-called,  is  a  minor  degree  of  horror  felt  respect- 
ing things  ignobly  painful  or  offensive ;  it  is  much  concerned  with  minor 
conditions  of  corruption  affecting  the  touch,  taste,  and  smell ;  and  with 
the  conceptions  of  each.    It  passes  gradually  into  higher  forms  of  horror. 

''Both  horror  and  disgust  are  felt  occasionally  towards  creatures 
which  in  reality  violate  no  natural  law ;  but  which  violate  in  a  striking 
degree  the  laws  of  our  own  human  nature.  It  is  to  be  noted,  that  when 
the  animal  seems  to  have  no  resemblance  or  relation  to  humanity,  but 
has  a  nature  which  cannot  be  conceived  of  by  us,  we  are  not  disgusted 
with  it ;  but  when  it  has  members,  of  which  the  service  is  like  the 
service  of  our  own,  yet  arranged  in  some  very  inhuman  way,  it  disgusts 
us.  We  have  no  objection  to  an  oyster  for  having  no  legs  at  all,  but 
great  objection  to  a  centipede  for  having  more  legs  than  we  think  it 
ought.  Foulness,  either  of  body  or  habit,  as  in  flies,  beetles,  and 
caterpillars ;  undue  and  deathlike  sluggishness,  as  in  some  lizards ;  un- 
natural and  as  it  were  mechanical  animation,  as  in  serpents  (of  which 
the  most  horrible  by  far  is  the  cerastes  which  goes  sideways)  ;  and  power 
of  doing  strange  and  painful  harm  are  the  other  principal  elements 
of  disgust  or  horror  in  animals,  as  the  reader  may  easily  discover  by  a 
little  careful  thought" 

Is  there  then — ^the  author  seems  to  have  gone  on  to  inquire — ^no  legitimate 
place  for  the  horrible  ?  has  the  sublime  no  connection  with  the  terrible  ?  He 
pursues  the  inquiry  by  statements  of  the  effect  of  various  sensations  of  honor 
upon  the  individual  character : — 

[8.]  ''  The  first  broad  aspect  of  the  matter  appears  to  be  that  terrible 
images  have  no  attractive  power  whatever  over  persons  leading  pure, 
benevolent,  and  wise  lives;  occupied  as  such  lives  must  be  with 
frequent  and  happy  thoughts  of  another  world.  Thus  throughout  the 
works  of  the  best  religious  painters,  of  whom  Fra  Angelico  may  be 
taken  as  the  type,  there  cannot  be  found  the  smallest  trace  of  sympathy 
with  terror :  there  are  no  grand  forms  of  clouds  or  crags — no  effects 
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of  gloom — ^no  conceptions  of  ghastly  form.  When  the  nature  of  the 
subject  compels  them  to  make  an  effort  in  that  direction  of  terror,  they 
are  so  incapable  of  feeling  it  that  they  always  end  in  a  kind  of  bur- 
lesque. Angelico  seems  utterly  unable  to  conceive  a  disagreeable 
expression ;  his  demons  are  simply  ludicrous ;  and  his  flames  of  the 
Inferno,  like  pretty  patterns  in  flame-coloured  taffeta.  Orcagna,  and 
the  other  more  general  and  naturalistic  painters  of  the  religious  schools, 
reach  the  length  of  being  able  to  express  rage — malice,  pride,  and 
other  demoniacal  passions,  by  firm,  intellectual  drawing :  they  arrange 
the  teeth  of  their  demons  in  good  order  for  biting,  give  grisly  sweep  to 
their  wings,  and  good  holding  to  their  claws ;  ^  but  of  real  awfulness  or 
horror  involved  with  mystery  they  never  give  the  slightest  hint  or 
passage.  Then  the  great  naturalist  painters,  able  to  do  and  to  conceive 
everything,  touch  chords  of  terror  here  and  there;  just  enough  to 
show  that  they  could  do  more  if  they  liked ; — but  none  of  the  greatest 
ones  ever  give  anything  entirely  terrible— entirely  disagreeable  as 
Titian  in  his  anatomies  they  become  sometimes — but  no  quantity  of 
the  disagreeable  ever  frightens  them — or  makes  them  seem  to  think 
that  others  will  be  frightened.  And  then,  thirdly,  the  base  and 
vicious  painters,  of  whom  Salvator  stands  far  ahead  the  basest — ^un- 
approachably and  inexpressibly  detestable — a  very  abyss  of  abomination  ' 
— these  as  a  class — and  Salvator  chiefly  as  representative  of  them,  are 
attracted  by  terror — and  skilful  in  arousing  it  in  others. 

'*  That  I  say  is  the  first  aspect  of  the  thing,  leading  us  to  suppose  that 
enjoyment  of  terrible  things  must  be  wholly  wrong.  Next: — ^let  us 
take  the  second  aspect  of  it :  Observing  the  conduct  and  tastes  of  men 
in  the  living  world — we  shall  see  thoughtless  and  frivolous  persons  for  the 
most  part  enjoying  a  trim,  well  ordered,  and  entirely  unfrightful  kind 
of  scenery  or  abode ; — and  thoughtful,  sensitive,  or  capacious  people 
apt  to  like  wild  and  terrible  scenes : — at  least  for  a  certain  time.  We 
shall  find  the  common  kind  of  people  content  with  Cheltenham  or 
Brighton — on  the  whole  happiest  there — while  Walter  Scott  rejoices 
in  Loch  Corislcin — ^Wordsworth  in  Borrowdale — Byron  in  all  imaginable 
kinds  of  wild  places ;  and  most  of  our  more  powerful  literary  or  scien- 
tific men — more  or  less  in  scenery  of  the  same  kind.  Among  boys^ 
young  people  especially,  it  is  a  promising  sign  if  they  like  to  haunt 
lonely  or  wild  places,  and  an  unpromising  one  if  they  only  like  fine 
rooms'  and  gay  gardens.  I  believe  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  to  be 
found  in  the  following  general  principles,  which  I  shall  first  briefly 
state  and  then  expand : — 

"  1.  A  thoughtful  and  sensitive  person  is  originally  capable  of  a 
pleasure  in  terrible  objects,  which  a  thoughtless  and  dull  one  is  in- 
capable of. 

'^  2.  If  these  persons  are  uninfluenced  by  moral  principles,  and  yield 
to  their  love  of  excitement,  they  may  continue  to  indulge  in  such 
pleasurable  sensations  at  wrong  times;  to  the  general  disturbance  of 
their  intellect  and  degradation  of  their  character. 

"  And  if  at  the  same  time  thev  conduct  themselves  viciously  they 
will  become  both  more  capable  of  horror,  and  gradually  infected  with  a 

1  [See  above,  pp.  169,  201,  319  vk] 
>  [See  above,  pp.  213,  265.] 
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morbid  love  of  it ;  andmay,  in  proportioQ  to  the  abuse  of  their  gifts,  sink 
fiur  below  persoas  originally  of  less  capacity. 

''3.  If  such  persons  devote  thenselves  to  active^  healthy^  and  honest 
Ufe^  without  any  special  religious  principles  their  sense  of  terror  will 
occupy  a  duly  subordinate  fi^acc^  among  other  natural  and  human  sen- 
sations :  bat  will,  as  they  advance  in  life,  gmerally  diminish,  and  yield 
much  of  its  place  to  a  pure  love  of  facts  ai^  of  beauty. 

''  4v  But  if  they  devote  themselves  to  a  life  of  qpedally  religions 
sentiment  or  exertion,  such  a  life  generally  interfering  with  many 
worldly— or  in  religious  language  "  carnal — sensations — and  checking 
the  pufiuit  of  knowledge  in  various  directioDS,  will  ultimately  in  most 
cases  utterly  quench  Uie  delight  in  terror,  as  well  as  in  the  more 
sensual  forms  of  beauty,  and  leave  the  person  narrowly  minded 
but  finely  tempered :  incapable  of  much  that  others  can  do  and  feel ; 
but  capable  also  of  some  things  which  few  could  do  but  themselves. 

"  5.  Throughout  all  these  phases  of  diange  the  person  originally 
oapaUe  of  delight  in  terror  remains  for  ever  distinct  from  the  common- 
place person,  originally  incapable  of  it  The  work  of  such  common- 
place persons  may  often  be  good  in  other  directions^  but  the  absence 
of  the  capacity  of  awe  marks  them  as  everlastingly  ci  an  inferior  caste." 

The  author  then  passed  to  discuss  and  elaborate  these  five  propositions 
in  order,  but  the  inquiry  was  not  carried  further,  in  this  draft,  than  proposi- 
tion (2) ; — 

[9.]  "  A  thoughtful  and  sensitive  person  is  originally  capable  of  a 
pleasure  in  terrible  objects  which  inferior  persons  are  incapable  of. 

"  And  this  is  by  reason  of  the  general  nature  of  Awe,  properly  so- 
called.  It  is  the  apprehension  of  power  superior  to  our  own,  and  of 
the  great  perpetual  operations  of  death  and  pain  in  the  system  of  the 
aniverse-Axyth  which  perceptions  {ue.  of  greater  power  than  our  own, 
and  of  the  offices  of  death  and  sorrow)  are  either  impossible,  or  so  £iir 
as  possible,  repulsive  to  a  mean  mind ;  but  both  possible,  and  in  a  certain 
kind  attractive,  to  a  great  one.  The  mere  capacity  of  estimate  and  of 
measurement  is  the  first  quality  of  the  man  necessary  to  such  a  sensation; 
— a  thoughtless  and  commonly-minded  person  can  form  no  idea  of  the 
strength  of  a  sea  wave,  and  no  estimate  of  the  bulk  of  a  ro<^ ;  stiU  less 
of  the  multitudes  of  waves  that  are  necessarily  connected  with  the 
existence  of  the  first  or  of  the  forces  necessary  to  place  or  mahitain  the 
rock  in  its  visible  form.  The  universe  manifests  itself  to  them  in 
general  merely  as  it  afiects  their  sensations ;  they  are  drenched  by  the 
wave,  or  run  against  the  rock,  and  apprehend  in  consequence,  the 
moisture  of  the  one,  and  the  hardness  of  the  other ;  they  conceive 
nothing  more  concerning  them,  so  far  as  they  can  go  beyond  this,  and 
apprehend  the  power  or  nature  of  things ;  they  dislike  the  resultant 
humiliation  and  sense  of  their  own  powerlessness  or  littleness,  and 
shrink  from  the  objects  causing  it  to  those  over  which  they  have 
greater  power,  and  which  will  not  make  them  feel  themselves  little 
people.  But  your  noble  person  particularly  enjoys  being  made  to  feel 
himself  little ;  the  sense  of  diminution  is  to  him  one  of  great  ecstasy ; 
he  laughs  with  delight  as  he  apprehends  his  own  atomical  character, 
and  begins  to  feel  what  a  mighty  system  is  all  about  him,  and  what  a 
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glorioM  spMO  there  ie  quite  outeide  of  tbe  evolutloitt  of  iiieb  micro- 
teo)>ieBi  Miiinels  at  hitnteli 

^  Aad  the  kitenfity  and  pleasure  of  the  feeling  it  dependent  not  only 
•o  eapadtj  of  eftimate^  but  on  the  serene  and  liabitcial  action  of  the 
reflective  powers  upon  any  object  submitted  to  them.  The  various 
feeling  with  which  different  people  regard  a  distant  chain  of  mountains 
is  mainly  dependent  upon  this.  The  actually  visible  thing  is  a  mere 
film  of  grey,  with  a  jagged  outline  by  no  means  so  large  as  a  piece  of 
torn  grey  paper  near  the  eye,  nor,  meet  commonly,  presenting  half  so 
much  beauty  of  colour  as  a  cluster  of  mosses  at  the  wayside.  And 
to  some  people  the  distant  moontain  chain  is  literally  notlring  more 
than  the  piece  of  torn  grey  paper  would  be ;  it  is  simply  a  grey  film 
wHh  a  ragged  edge,  exciting  no  more  emotion  than  a  piece  of  tinder 
fluttering  from  the  bars  of  a  grate ;  that  is  what  the  chain  of  the  Alps 
is  to  the  modem  Italian  mind.  To  another  person  the  same  my  film 
excites  the  most  sublime  sensations^  merely  because  he  entirefy  appre- 
hends it  for  what  it  is.  This  part  of  our  subject  has  been  examined 
already  in  vol.  iii.  ch.  10,  §  8,  ana  ch.  xvil  ^  S  and  4. 

^  But  a  still  greater  distmction  exists  between  the  minds  of  the  two 
classes  of  persons  as  regards  their  susceptHiility  to  emotions  of  terror 
and  sorrow.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  temper  of  mind  which 
makes  men  despise  or  neglect  dis^ess  is  dependent  most  on  selfishness 
properly  so  called,  or  on  defect  of  intellect  and  incapability  of  con- 
ceiving the  distress.  Of  course  the  two  causes  act  and  react  on  each 
other;  the  man  who  pays  no  attention  to  the  sormw  of  others  loses 
daily  more  and  more  the  power  of  comprehending  it,  and  sympathising 
with  it,  while  the  increasing  stupidity  and  want  of  understanding 
render  the  inattention  easier  and  the  selfish  acts  less  painful  to  con- 
science. Without  troubling  ourselves  to  disentangle  those  causes  we 
may  generally  characterize  as  at  once  dull  and  cruel  the  persons  who 
are  never  depressed  by  the  sense  of  sorrow  which  they  cannot  help, 
surrounding  them  everywhere  in  the  world,  and  separate  them  as  a 
class  from  those  who  are  depressed  and  horror-struck  by  it.  It  is 
indeed  most  difficult  to  distinguish  this  so  noble  despondency  from 
the  common  and  base  sadness  of  selfishness,  since  before  we  find  one 
person  who  is  sad  for  the  sake  of  others,  we  shall  find  hundreds  sad 
by  their  own  faults  in  unwise  covetousness,  or  regret,  or  for  want 
of  compliance  with  the  commonest  laws  of  health.  And  it  is  this 
sadness  which  I  have  had  occasion  to  speak  of  often  before  as  that 
so  justly  condemned  by  Dante.^  For  I  believe  that  if  the  laws  of 
health  and  the  promptings  of  conscience  are  strictly  and  promptly 
obeyed  by  us,  the  mere  strength  of  life  in  the  veins  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  clear  standing  with  God  and  man  force  cheerfulness  on  us, 
whether  we  will  or  no,  and  render  all  kinds  of  despondency  and  dread 
impossible;  but  seeing  that  many  of  us  are  compelled  by  the  very 
conditions  of  our  lives  to  break  the  laws  of  health,  and  more  of  us  are 
always  breaking  for  our  fancies'  sake,  laws  both  of  health  and  of  con- 
science, despondency  of  all  kinds  must  needs  fasten  upon  us ;  and  thus 
it  becomes  a  telling  distinction  between  one  class  of  men  and  another, 
that  these  are  sorrowful  only  for  themselves,  and  those  for  others.     In 

^  [See*  in  this  connection  Modem  PohUert,  vol.  iii.  ch.  xiv.  §  38.] 
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times  of  weariness  and  fiuthlessness^  aad  various  disease  of  mind/  it  just 
makes  all  the  difference  whether  the  things  that  fasten  their  truth 
into  us  are  only  our  own  disappointments  and  losses ;  or  whether  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  be  dark  with  other  death  than  that  of  our  own 
losses. 

"  I  pause  as  I  write— long  and  resultless.  Unless  one  were  oneself 
all  that  one  should  be,  how  can  one  say,  or  imagine,  what  the  thoughts 
of  others  should  be?  I  cannot  tell,  of  any  pain 'that  I  have  felt,  of 
any  delight  that  I  have  enjoyed,  how  far  I  grieved  or  rejoiced  rightly. 
But  this  at  least  I  know, — that  whether  we  rejoice  or  grieve,  we  ought 
all  of  us  to  strive  more  and  more  to  gain  insight  into  the  facts  of  the 
life  around  us;  and  that  those  facts  are,  to  our  human  sight,  more 
than  terrible.  Assume  what  theory  you  will  about  the  world ; — and 
still,  so  far  as  the  vision  of  the  world  so  constituted  is  granted  to  jfov, 
it  must  be  a  frightful  one : — the  best  that  you  can  believe  is  that  in 
compensation  for  the  evil  of  it,  there  shall  one  day  be  greater  good ; 
but  believing  this,  still  the  good  is  unseen,  evil  is  seen.  Try  at  least 
to  see  it.  Whatever  is  to  l^  the  final  issue  for  us  there  ought  surely 
to  be  times  when  we  feel  its  bitterness,  and  perceive  this  awful  ^obe 
of  ours  as  it  is  indeed,  one  pallid  chamel  house, — a  ball  strewed  bright 
with  human  ashes,  glaring  in  its  poised  sway  to  and  fro  beneath  the 
sun  that  warms  it,  aU  blinding  white  with  death  from  pole  to  pole."  ^ 

Here  there  is  a  page  missing  in  the  MS.  The  author  apparently  paused 
to  consider  the  contrary,  or  modifying,  state  of  cheerfulness  which  faith,  ex- 
perience, or  reflection  may  suggest     He  then  proceeds : — 

'*  It  is  almost  certain  that  in  early  youth,  such  courage  and  good  cheer, 
if  continual,  proceeds  from  narrowness  of  mind  and  selfishness  only ; — 
they  cannot  be  founded  on  faith  which  life  has  yet  done  little  to  confirm. 
It  is  a  good  sign  of  a  youth,  so  far  as  kindness  of  heart  is  concerned,  if 
he  likes  to  get  away  into  desolate  and  terrible  places ;  for  the  &scina- 
tion  which  these  exercise  over  him  is  assuredly  connected  with  the 
great  consciousness  of  human  sorrow  in  his  heart ;  and  even  as  he  ad- 
vances in  life,  if  his  work — as  in  the  case  of  a  painter,  leads  him  frequently 
into  such  scenes,  it  is  entirely  significant  of  goodness  and  greatness  in 
him  that  he  feels  their  gloom  to  the  utmost,  and  that  when  others  would 
see  nothing  more  than  material,  for  a  picturesque  or  bold  arrangement 
of  subject,  he  is  affected  by  an  almost  superstitious  fear,  and  affects  the 
spectator  with  the  same  fear  by  his  treatment  of  the  scene. 

**  So  that  you  cannot  ask  a  more  significant  question  respecting  a 
young  landscape  painter  than  this — '  Is  any  of  his  work  terrible  ? '  In- 
deed though  this  should  be  answered  favourably,  we  have  afterwards  to 
ask  whether  the  terror  is  just  morbid,  true  or  caricatured ;  but  in  the 
first  place  we  must  be  assured  that  it  is  there ;  and  we  shall  know,  if  it  is 
absent,  that  the  man  is  narrow  and  insensitive.  Nor  is  anything  more 
curious  than  the  completeness  of  its  absence  from  the  work  of  inferior 
painters — how  black  they  may  make  their  clouds,  how  ruinous  their 
buildings,  and  how  colossal  their  cliffs,  without  being  able  to  produce 
— since  they  have  not  themselves  felt — a  single  thrill  of  true  terror." 

^  [These  words  ocoar  in  Modem  FanUert^  vol.  v.  pt  ix.  ok*  iz^  §  24.] 
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The  contrarj  case — the  impresrion  of  awe  in  the  painter's  mind  conveyed 
in  his  work — was  then,  as  appears  from  a  note^  to  have  been  illustrated  from 
Turner  s  liber  Studiorum ;  ihe  MS.  continues : — 

"  2. 1  The  love  of  gloom,  which  Jthus  far  we  have  been  considering, 
appears  at  first  to  differ  root  and  branch  from  the  desire  of  horror  which 
is  felt  by  vulgar  persons  .  .  .  merely  for  the  sake  of  strong  sensation. 
The  one  is  compassionate ;  the  other  seems  merely  crueL  Both  are, 
however,  as  I  think,  the  same  in  origin  and  meaning ;  only  the  blunt- 
ness  of  soul  requires,  in  the  one  case,  violent  aspects  of  terror  to  stimu- 
late it ;  while  the  tenderness  of  the  other  is  touched  by  more  subdued 
images.  But  as  I  believe  this  difference  in  the  structure  of  the  soul 
to  be  native  and  unchangeable,  I  do  not  think  that  the  degeneracy 
which  I  have  stated  generally  may  take  place  in  the  mode  of  pursuing 
sublime  images,  can  take  place  except  in  spirits  of  a  grave  make. 
When  the  sublime  emotion  has  ever  been  truly  or  entirely  felt  in  youth, 
I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  for  it  to  degenerate  as  life  advances ;  it  will 
always  purify  and  raise  itself  in  the  manner  to  be  examined  under  our 
third  head.  But  if  the  mind  be  natively  coarse,  so  as  in  images  of 
terror  to  trace  none  of  the  collateral  or  consolatory  elements ;  if  on 
this  native  coarseness  be  superadded  any  definitely  vicious  or  cruel 
moral  tendency,  so  that  the  terrible  object  is  contemplated  not  only 
with  pleasure  in  the  absolute  strength,  but  even  with  actual  enjoyment 
of  the  idea  of  pain, — the  indulgence  in  the  dark  imageries  becomes 
gradually  more  constant  and  more  gross ;  and  as  this  tendency  of  mind 
implies  also  necessarily  irregularities  and  degradations  of  conduct,  the 
alarmed  conscience  and  discomforted  heart  begin  to  cast  a  gloom  of 
their  own  over  the  imagination,  besides  that  which  it  voluntarily  seeks : 
— further,  in  seeking  for  frightful  things,  the  mind  comes  gradually  to 
accustom  itself  also  to  ugly  ones: — rendering  all  its  tastes  coarse, 
facilitating  companionship  with  persons  of  ignoble  features,  and  the 
endurance  of  unsightliness  and  disorder  in  outward  circumstances. 
Once  the  downward  course  fairly  begins  there  is  no  probability  of  its 
being  checked — the  life  gradually  becomes  more  reckless  and  wretched : 
the  imagination  more  sickly  and  gloomy;  while  a  bitter  cynicism 
mingles  with  the  debauchea  cruelty  of  the  heart  A  certain  degree 
of  animal  courage,  and  a  superior  intellect,  are  necessary  in  order  to 
enable  the  person  to  persist  in  habits  of  mind  which  must  always  involve 
much  pain  to  themselves;  the  courage  gives  them  a  certain  joy  in 
enduring  what  is  painful :  while  the  intellect  prevents  them  from  being 
entirely  humiliated  in  the  state  to  which  they  reduce  themselves ;  their 
pride  often  provoking  them  to  exhibit  their  artistical  power  in  the  way 
most  immediately  striking  to  the  multitude : — that  is  to  say,  in  general, 
in  a  gross  or  frightful  subject  various  conditions  of  slight  insanity  or 
hypochondria  and  dyspepsia  mingle  with  the  forms  of  merely  over- 
excited imagination :  and  give  rise  to  a  similitude  of  characters  which 
it  is  not  worth  our  while  to  trace  out  even  in  leading  type — much  less 
in  detail ; — the  only  conclusion  which  we  need  to  establish  being  that 
all  melancholy  or  terrible  forms  of  art,  whose  production  has  been  per- 
sisted in  by  given  painters  as  their  especial  work  or  trade,  imply  some 

^  [This  number  refers  to  Propomtion  2  on  p.  373  above.] 
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degradatioii  or  weftkBesB  in  painter,  and  are  wweit  to  be  tlMmaelvet  of  an 
inferior  order  at  worlu  of  art  There  ia  no  exoeptlon  wfiatever  to  tlii« 
rule.  All  gloomy  paintera  are  bad  painters;  and  nearly  ahrayf  widied 
men ;  if  not  wicked  they  must  be  in  some  degree  insane." 

The  following  passages,  clearly  from  the  same  chapter,  are  taken  from  the 
Brantwood  MSS.  described  below  (III.),  p.  38d.  The  passages  are  headed 
'*  Supplementary  Notes  on  Terror  arising  from  Weaknesa  of  Hodth  "  :-— 

[10.]  ''  But  if  the  mind  be  originally  of  firm  make,  whatever  may  have 
been  its  gloomy  tones  in  youth  (and,  as  we  have  seen,  such  tones  are 
for  the  most  part  indicative  of  power),  they  are  sure  to  be  corrected  by 
advancing  years.  True  sensibility  compels  the  man  to  notice  all  that 
is  beautiml  even  in  the  darkest  or  most  terrible  scenes,  and  because  in 
nature,  there  are  alwa3rs  beautiful  things  in  all  places,  no  sensation  of 
horror  is  ever,  in  a  sensitive  mind,  untempered  by  joy  in  beauty ;  this 
joy,  aided  by  affection  and  curiosity,  leads  the  man  perpetually  further 
in  the  pursuit  of  it ;  and  because  the  horror  is  found  for  the  most  pari; 
in  what  of  each  object  is  indefinite  or  passing  away — ^but  the  beauty  in 
what  is  definite  and  enduring  (the  lightning  passes,  shapeless — ^the  rain- 
bow rests  in  its  arch)  he  perpetually  gets  full  grasp  of  what  is  lovely — 
but  only  feeble  hold  and  transient  sight  of  n^at  is  frightful ;  so  that, 
led  always  into  longer  companionship  with  the  fair  and  perfect  things, 
at  last  he  has  but  little  time  or  mind  for  the  terrible  ones ;  and  though 
his  sensation  of  them  is  as  vivid  as  ever,  he  has  recourse  to  them 
only  to  oppose  his  vision  of  Peace — or  at  all  events  so  far  only  as  is 
necessary  for  the  full  expression  of  the  system  of  nature  and  the 
history  of  man. 

^'  It  is  a  certain  principle  therefore  that  all  the  greatest  painters  will 
in  middle  and  advanced  life,  represent  beautiful  rather  than  terrible 
things;  and  the  quantity  of  true  beauty  which  th^  represent  is 
generally  a  very  just  standard  of  their  artistical  rank.  I  say  generally, 
because  it  is  evident  that  we  cannot  make  any  trenchant  distinctions 
between  man  and  man,  in  the  more  subtle  phases  of  character ;  since 
the  outward  circumstances  of  life  must  materially  modify  the  character, 
whatever  original  perfectness  of  heart  we  may  presume  in  the  painter. 

'*  Unhappiness  of  life,  or  unworthy  treatment  of  him  by  his  contem- 
poraries, or  distress,  though  not  his  own,  brought  frequently  before 
him,  may  increase  the  hold  of  painful  imagery  on  his  mind,  while  a  full 
and  calm  felicity  of  life,  cheer&lness  of  companionship  and  the  honour 
of  acknowledged  genius,  and  the  wellbeing  of  his  state  or  city,  may 
lead  him  gradually  to  forget  many  sorrowful  things,  which  it  would 
have  been  better  to  have  remembered.  And  if  he  is  a  figure  painter, 
his  power  of  re]H^senting  must  be  materially  dependent  on  the 
examples  of  it  with  which  he  is  surrounded.  And  while  these  external 
matters  may  make  a  notable  difference  in  the  man,  even  supposing  his 
own  conduct  virtuous,  and  his  faith  firm,  much  more  is  he  certain  to  be 
affected  gravely  by  the  consequences  of  his  vices  of  errors.  Although  I 
am  bold  to  separate  wicked —that  is  to  say — cruel  and  basely  minded 
men,  whom  I  have  described  under  the  second  head  of  this  chapter — 
from  good — that  is  kind,  and  nobly  minded  men,  whom  I  am  considering 
now,  yet  the  good  are  liable  to  all  sorts  of  dedine  and  stain.     I  caS 
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them  good,  merely  because  there  is  the  m&terkl  of  goodness  in  them, 
howcrer  little  they  shape  it  In  those  whom  I  call  wicked,  there  is  no 
substance  of  good,  no  ray  of  it.  All  apparent  shape  in  them  is  of  clay 
without  bones,  or  breath — ''donds  are  they  without  water  "-—having 
only  the  darkness — not  the  dew : — ''  raging  waves  of  the  sea  foaming 
out  their  own  shame  "  ^•— that  which  q^ringing  from  the  passions  of  other 
men  would  be  beautiful  as  Aphrodite,  is  with  them  nothing  but  shame 
-—this  is  the  Salvatorian  mind.  But  with  those  whom  I  call  good,  the 
true  Hght  is  always  in  the  heart ;  and  if  evil  be  there  also,  then  the 
light,  piajring  upon  this,  shows  it  in  all  its  horror-*«nd  thus  we  get 
some  of  the  intensest  expressions  of  horror  which  the  human  heart 
produces — horror  rising  within  itself.  It  may  perhaps  be  also  provi- 
dentially appointed  that  a  mind  of  fine  make,  having  no  fixed  faith  nor 
power  of  self-command,  and  plunging  therefore  into  sin,  shall  not  be 
able  to  turn  away  from  the  dreams  of  terror  which  sin  will  summon, 
but  rather  throw  its  whole  power  into  the  examination  and  expression 
of  them  so  as  to  manifest  its  state  thoroughly  to  others,  as  well  as  itself. 
Hence  the  perpetual  passages  in  Shelley  and  Keats  of  extreme  horror 
-—the  description  of  the  decay  of  the  Garden  in  the  '  Sensitive  Plant ' 
for  instance :  and  the  whole  of  the  treatment  as  well  as  the  choice  of 
subject  in '  Isabella,'  with  the  gloom  of '  Hyperion '  and  despair  of '  The 
Eve  of  St  Agnes.'  Evidently  also  mere  weakness  of  physical  nealth,  espe- 
cially if  resulting  from  over  exertion  of  mind,  and  iiregular  habits  of  life, 
will  tend  to  prepuce  painful  visions,  just  as  fever  does,  literally  visions, 
not  merely  gloomy  thoughts,  but  frightful  spectra.  In  certain  states  of 
weakness  of  body,  a  painful  feeling  will  almost  always  give  rise  to 
visionary  appearances  of  a  frightful  kind,  to  unimaginative  persons  in 
dreams,  to  highly  imaginative  ones  in  waking  vision  translating  itself 
into  them,  so  to  speak,  even  mere  bodily  discomfort  giving  rise  to  such 
spectra  as  may  account  to  the  imagination  for  such  discomfort :  oppres- 
sion of  breathing  causing  a  dream  of  rocks  being  heaped  upon  the 
body;  the  sickness  and  loathing  of  a  disordered  system,  sights  of 
serpents,  and  caterpillars,  and  loathsome  places ;  a  sharp,  local  pain  in 
any  part  of  the  body,  the  vision  of  an  animal  tearing  it,  or  a  fhre  consum- 
ing it,  and  so  on :  the  distinctness  and  dreadfnlness  of  such  imagery 
increasing  in  proportion  to  the  weakness  of  body  and  mind,  and 
appearing,  as  already  noticed  in  the  fourth  volume,  to  be  especially 
attendant  on  certain  states  of  palsy  or  dotage. 

*'  Although,  however — thus  invariably  traceable  to  some  flaw  or  decay 
in  the  intellectual  constitution,  such  conditions  of  emotion,  when  the 
original  make  of  the  mind  has  been  thoroughly  pure  and  strong,  are 
frequently  the  most  expressive  of  all  its  moods  when  declared  to  others ; 
as  the  '  Christabel '  and  '  Ancient  Marine '  are  the  most  touching  though 
the  most  [sic]  of  Coleridge's  works ; '  and  enable  it,  even  by  the 

very  bitterness  of  its  own  state  to  convey  to  persons  otherwise  cold  and 
un  [sic]  the  truest  impression  of  the  things  that  are  terrible  in 

the  earth.  A  healthy  and  practical  firmer,  meeting  a  viper  in  his  field, 
regards  it  simply  as  one  of  the  creatures  ranged  under  the  general  term 
of  '  vermin ' — kills  it — throws  it  over  the  hedge  out  of  his  way,  and 

»  [Jude  12, 13.]; 
«  [See  below,  p.  302.] 
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proceeds  in  his  walk — whistling.  A  sick  and  sorrowful  poet^  meeting  the 
same  creature^  pauses — watches,  follows,  irritates  it — ^takes  a  strange 
pleasure  in  looking  into  its  eyes,  and  hearing  it  hiss ;  and  measuring  the 
concentric  circles  of  its  prepared  coil.  Presently  it  uncoils  itself  and 
glides  away.  The  youth  watches  the  waving  of  the  long  grass  over  its 
body — proceeds  to  wade  through  said  long  grass  for  half  an  hour  after 
it,  half  fascinated  and  wishing  to  be  bitten.  Goes  home,  and  dreams  of 
it,  intensified  into  a  fiery  serpent  by  his  mistress's  last  frown — rises 
utterly  ill  and  miserable,  and  writes '  Lamia.'  ^  Perhaps  a  thing  as  much 
worth  doing  as  all  that  the  farmer  did  in  his  cheerful  walk — beddes  that 
the  poet  knows  thenceforward  more  about  vipers  than  the  farmer  ever 
did,  or  ever  will.  Much  good  may  it  do  to  the  poet !  whether  really  do 
good  either  to  him  or  to  us,  I  leave,  not  ironically,  but  as  myself  unable 
to  form  judgment  in  the  matter,  to  my  reader's  consideration ;  being 
certain  only  of  this,  that  such  a  question  can  only  be  raised,  and  poetry 
at  all  brought  into  questionable  balance  with  turnips,  when  said  poetry  is 
of  the  best  kind,  and  the  mind  thus  spent  in  visions  of  first-rate  power. 
Unless  the  resulting  work,  'Lamia,  or  'Christabel'  or  what  else  it 
may  be,  be  well  fini3hed  in  its  own  way,  the  young  or  old  visionary  had 
far  better  have  concurred  at  once  in  the  former's  views  on  the  subject 
of  vipers,  thrown  the  beast  over  the  hedge,  and  set  himself  to  plough, 
or  thresh,  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

*y  It  will  follow  from  these  general  considerations,  that  so  £ur  as  a  mind 
of  pure  make,  and  powerful  imagination  is  either  (1)  affected  by  a  noble, 
but  doubtful  and  &ithless  compassion  for  the  agony  of  the  world — or 
(2)  by  remorse  for  carnal  sin,  and  by  weakness  of  body,  it  will  be  liable 
to  fits  of  fear,  and  correspondent  visions  of  terrible  things,  which  will 
also  probably  be  intense,  animated  and  acute,  in  proportion  both  to  the 
vigour  of  its  invention,  and  to  its  own  intrinsic  hatred  of  all  death  and 
evil ;  the  things  which  have  the  nature  of  either,  or  '  the  body  of  this 
death '  ^  appearing  more  ghastly  and  vivid  to  the  man  in  proportion  to 
the  separation  of  his  own  noble  nature  from  them  ;  and  thus,  unless  we 
could  find  great  men  with  no  moral  failing,  and  subject  to  no  bodily 
distress,  we  must  be  prepared  to  find  them  occasionally  creating  pieces  of 
horror  in  their  work,  which  at  first  sight  it  will  be  difficult  to  distinguish 
from  the  perpetual  and  base  horror  of  wicked  men.  If  we  do  not  find 
them  doing  this,  unless  as  I  said,  we  supposed  them  perfect  and  like  the 
angels,  we  may  be  sure  they  are  disguising  something  from  us — hiding 
their  fear,  and  not  speaking  from  their  hearts — in  other  words,  that 
they  are  verily  not  great  men,  though  we  thought  them  so. 

'^  Thus  Correffgio  and  Reynolds,  both  as  great,  considered  with  re- 
spect to  the  absolute  pictorial  faculty,  as  Titian,  or  Veronese,  are  yet  sub- 
ject to  certain  affectations  and  insufficiencies  in  their  modes  of  perceiving 
objects.  Correggio  sees  too  exclusively  its  softness — Reynolds  too  ex- 
clusively its  grace  and  breadth,  both  of  them  exaggerate  shadows  and 
curves,  and  in  other  modes  into  which  I  need  not  enter,  seek  wilfully 
something  other  than  the  fact.  Hence  we  find,  as  far  as  I  know,  no 
true  terror  in  any  of  their  designs.     Still  less  in  any  of  those  of  Raphael 

*  [Cf.  Modem  Jointers,  vol.  iii.  eh.  xvi.  §  34,  where  Keats  is  spoken  of  as  ''sad 
because  sickly."] 
>  [Romans  vii.  24.] 
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or  Poutsiii,  who  were  still  more  wilfullj  conventional.  Attempts  at  the 
representation  of  terrible  things  may  sometimes  be  forced  upon  such 
men^  as  in  Raphael's  Satan,  in  the  St.  Michael  of  the  Louvre,  and 
Poussin's  Dragon  in  his  St  Margaret.^  It  will  be  the  main  object  of  this 
section  to  show  how  inferior  idl  such  artificial  terrors  are  to  the  true 
work  of  the  Naturalist.  We  come  then,  so  far  as  we  see  at  present,  to 
the  conclusion  that  while  a  continual  delight  in  terrible  subjects  is  an 
infallible  sign  of  a  man's  being  weak  and  wicked,  the  occasional  dwelling 
upon  ghastliness  is  an  essentiid  characteristic  of  great  naturalist  painters, 
at  certain  times  of  their  lives,  caused  in  them  first  by  their  compassion 
— secondly,  by  their  sin ;  and  thirdly,  by  their  search  for  facta" 

There  are  other  MSS.  given  by  Ruskiu  to  Mr.  Allen  in  the  same  bundle  that 
contained  the  material  for  vol.  ii.  already  described.  The  sheets  for  the  most 
part  contain  mere  notes  and  memoranda,  though  they  include  the  first  drafts 
of  discussions  on  Mountain  Sculpture — a  subject  afterwards  treated  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  Modem  Painters,  The  notes  include  jottings  made  on  reading 
Byron's  Childe  Harold  and  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes ;  notes  on  Abstraction 
and  on  Chiaroscuro ;  the  beginning  of  a  paper  on  the  Fall  of  Man ;  and  some 
memoranda  of  sunsets  and  reflections  in  water ;  several  other  sheets  are  taken 
up  with  notes  on  Sir  Charles  Bell's  Essays  on  the  Anatomy  of  Expression  m  Potni- 
titg,  a  work  first  published  in  1806.  Bell  died  in  1842,  and  Murray  had  asked 
Ruskin  to  write  a  notice  of  his  works  on  their  artistic  side  for  the  Qmsrterfy 
Review.  He  accordingly  took  the  book  with  him  on  his  foreign  tour  in  1845. 
'^  I  stipulated  for  a  back  seat,"  he  writes  to  his  father  in  describing  the  jour- 
ney from  Tonbridge  to  Dover  (April  2),  ''and  got  one — opposite  a  very  fine 
specimen  of  a  blackguard,  with  his  cap  over  one  eye,  and  a  bandage  for  a 
shirt  collar.  I  studied  him  very  carefully,  and  at  last  sketched  him  on  the 
margin  of  Bell's  Expressions,  while  we  stopped  at  Ashford,  thus  obtaining  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  illustrations  of  the  work."  The  notes  show  that 
Ruskin  studied  the  work  very  carefully,  but  after  some  weeks  he  gave  up  the 
idea  of  writing  the  article  for  the  Quarterly.  ''  I  enclose  a  letter,"  he  writes  to 
his  father  from  Florence  (June  15), ''which  you  will  not  like  to  forward,  but  I 
can't  help  it.  It  explains  itself:  there  is,  however,  another  reason  which  I 
cannot  give  Murray,  that  on  reading  Sir  C  again  and  again,  I  find  it  loose  in 
plan  and  often  to  my  notions  wrong,  and  Murray  told  me  he  wanted  as  favour- 
able a  review  as  possible  to  serve  the  widow,  and  I  can't  write  what  I  don't 
think."  One  result  of  this  abandoned  Quarterly  article  remains  in  vol.  ii. 
of  Modem  Painters,  in  the  shape  of  frequent  references  (seven  in  all)  to 
Bell's  works. 

(II.)  The  Milliard  MS.  This  is  the  MS.  of  the  volume  in  its  penultimate 
form,  and  is  followed  by  the  text,  apart  from  the  author's  final  corrections. 
Parts  of  it  are  wanting;  viz.,  sec.  i.  chs.  i.-vi.  (§  1);  ch.  xv.  §§  5-7;  sec.  ii. 
^  9-1 1>  and  from  §  18  of  ch.  iv.  to  the  end.  The  MS.  is  of  1846,  and  contains 
none  of  the  later  matter. 

This  MS.  bears  evidence  similar  to  that  in  the  case  of  the  previous  volume, 
of  the  great  and  minute  care  taken  by  the  author  in  revision.  The  in- 
stances of  alterations  given  in  footnotes  to  the  text  (e,g,  pp.  190,  248,  258) 
are  typical  of  similar  revision  throughout  the  volume. 

1  [In  the  Royal  Gallery  at  Turin.] 
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With  this  MS.  are  a  few  other  sheets  containing  material  for  chapters  or 
portions  of  chapters  afterwards  discarded.  One  of  these  appears  to  have  been 
an  amplification  of  §§  8*11  of  the  present  ch.  i.  of  the  volume^  dividing  that 
Ibrm  and  those  activities  of  art  which  are  the  subject  of  the  theoretic  faculty 
fKNn  the  art  which  is  '"subservient"  and  ''useful"  (see  §  8,  p.  88).  In  this 
connection  there  is  an  interesting  passage  on  Historical  Art — "  art  historically 
useful^  the  preserver  of  things  lost  and  found  "  : — 

[11.]  "And  here  we  have  to  make  a  distinction  between  two  functions 
of  mstorical  art  commonly  so  called.  Once^  some  time  ago^  when  I  was 
rashly  using  the  word  historical  in  the  way  it  is  so  frequently  applied 
to  the  higher  branches  of  theoretic  art^  an  intelligent  amateur  asked  me 
suddenly  for  an  instance  of  a  good  truth-telling,  practically  useful,  his- 
torical picture  of  some  important  fact,  not  taken  from  the  Scripture 
histories.  I  have  a  most  acute  recollection  of  the  puzzled  pause  that 
followed.  Vague  images  swimming  before  me  of  quaint,  tapestry-like, 
nameless  panoramas  of  impossible  fortifications,  with  people  in  blue  coats 
and  silver  lace  and  cocked  hats  capering  on  the  top  of  a  round  hill  in 
the  foreground,  and  when  these  faded  away,  nothing  left  but  a  black, 
ignoble,  inevitable  well  of  vacancy,  with  the  names  of  Benjamin  West 
and  Horace  Vemet  ^  in  phosphoric  horror  at  the  bottom  of  it.  It  is 
indeed  singular  to  reflect  how  little  historical  tnformaHon  we  owe  to 
painting, — ^for  that  which  is  commonly  called  historical  is  little  more 
than  realization  of  some  isolated  fact  of  what  is  known  and  conceived 
from  books,  and  even  of  this,  there  is  but  little  by  great  hands,  except 
from  the  Scripture  histories.  Allegorical  representations,  triumphal 
processions,  general  types  of  victory  or  peace, — ^the  time  and  costume 
often  utterly  neglected  by  the  painter,  or  episodes  which  exhibit  the 
human  emotions  under  circumstances  peculiar  to  no  Hrne^  though  pecu- 
liar in  themselves,  and  for  the  understanding  of  which  we  must  refer  to 
written  history, — this  is  all  that  art  of  any  standing  or  dignity  has  done 
with  respect  to  the  past  actions  of  men.  Of  informative  art  we  have 
next  to  nothing,  for  the  simple  reason  that  artists  are  too  apt  to  paint 
the  things  of  past  time,  which  they  must  invent,  instead  of  things 
of  present  time  which  they  might  know.  They  hardly  call  the  latter  h& 
torical,  and  yet  it  is  the  only  historical  painting  worth  having.  Is 
Thucydides  a  worse  historian  than  Mitford,  fresh  from  his  command 

in .*    What  would  we  give  now  for  the  roughest  sketch  of  the  battle 

of  Platea — done  on  the  instant,  and  on  the  spot.  It  would  be  worth 
rather  more  than  the  ideals  of  David  in  the  Louvre. 

''  Besides  the  delight  of  exercising  the  imagination  which  brings  the 
painter  constantly  back  to  the  past,  there  is  a  reason  '  in  the  nature  of 
his  art  itself.  Informative  historical  art  must  be  of  a  low  kind — to 
map  out  the  divisions  of  an  army  in  motion,  to  clear  away  the  smoke 
of  the  battle  and  let  the  eye  perceive  the  relations  of  its  troops, — 
relations  which  in  the  battle  itself  could  not  be  discerned — to  labour 

^  [For  a  reference  to  Vemet  in  this  connection,  see  Modem  Painters,  voL  iiL 
ch.  viL  8  18.1 

>  [Left  blank  in  the  MS.    The  missing  word  is  Thrace  (Thuc  ir.  104).] 
^  [t.e.,  for  the  preference  of  past  to  present  history,  or  for  the  avoidance  of  infor- 
mative historical  art  altogether.  J 
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out  details  of  costume,  and  dwell  on  the  features  of  mean  faces,  this  is 
not  work  for  a  great  painter ;  he  cannot  submit  to  it,  nor  ought  he,  for 
this  may  be  done  by  inferior  hands.  His  business  is  to  seise  the 
moments  of  mightier  interest,  to  dwell  on  the  passion  and  the  powers 
which  are  the  roots  and  movers  of  all  history,  and  which  are  common 
to  all  time.  A  picture  of  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  gives  no  idea,  no 
information  whatever  about  the  battle ;  it  is  a  picture  of  Napoleon  and 
[?  (word  indecipherable)],  both  agitated  by  noble  emotion — it  is  the 
conception  of  an  instant  which  may  perhaps  be  as  well  conceived 
and  rendered  a  thousand  years  hence  as  now;  it  is  not  historical 
but  theoretic. 

"  Art,  therefore,  as  the  recorder  of  ev€nU  has  hitherto  done  almost 
nothing,  and  can  never  do  much.  To  be  valuable  at  all,  it  must  be 
true  in  everything — true  in  those  passing,  finite,  contemptible  circum- 
stances which,  as  contrary  to  the  great  general  truths  of  nature,  the 
good  artist  must  reject,  and  even  supposing  this  painful  truth  attained, 
a  model  and  a  map  are  better  story-tellers  still.  The  model  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  gave  a  clearer  knowledge  of  it  than  all  the  pictures 
ever  painted. 

''  But  art  as  the  recorder  of  character,  as  the  exhibition  of  the  root 
and  moving  powers  of  history,  has  done  everything.  More  history  may 
be  written  on  a  forehead  than  on  sixtv  feet  of  canvas.  Every  earnest 
and  loving  statement  of  what  is  leading,  influential,  foundational  in 
the  men  and  things  immediately  present  and  about  the  artist,  of  their 
heart  and  inner  nature,  as  it  manifests  itself  in  instructive,  not  assumed, 
peculiarity,  is  historicaJ  in  the  highest  sense,  and  invaluable  to  future 

With  these  remarks  on  historical  art,  may  be  compared  passages  in 
Modem  Pttiniars,  vol  iii.  ch.  iii.  §  21,  and  ch.  vii.  ^  17-19* 

Another  additional  chapter  in  the  Hilliard  MS.  discusses  the  question  of  ideal 
character  in  landscape^  and  makes  reference  to  the  point  of  specific  realisation 
''  already  explained  in  the  preface,"  ue,  in  the  prefeu^e  to  the  second  edition  of 
vol*  i  The  chapter  seems  to  have  been  intended  for  insertion  in  that  volume ; 
it  forestalls  the  enumeration,  and  begins  the  examination,  of  the  six  qualities 
of  **  typical  beauty  "  discussed  in  the  present  volume  (chs.  v.-x.). 

rill.)  The  Brantwood  MS. 

There  are  preserved  at  Brantwood  some  unpublished  portions  of  Modem 
Painters  contained  in  two  small  blue  copy-books,  not  in  Ruskin's  hand.  One 
of  these  is  noted  by  him  (in  his  later  hand)  on  the  cover  thus : — "  Part  of 
unpublished  old  Modem  Painters;  very  valuable."  This  note-book  contains 
(i.)  some  notes  on  Ideas  of  Relation.  These  will  be  printed  in  Vol  VII.,  (vol. 
V.  of  Modem  Painters),  (ii.)  Some  notes  on  Terror.  These  are  printed 
above,  pp.  378-881.  (m.)  The  other  copy-book  (in  the  same  hand)  contains 
"  Notes  on  a  Painter's  Profession  as  ending  Irreligiously."  These  are  printed 
in  the  next  Appendix. 
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AN   ADDITIONAL   CHAPTER 

BEING  *' NOTES  ON   A  PAINTER^S  PROFESSION 
AS  ENDING  IRRELIGIOUSLY" 


[This  chapter^  as  it  now  stands,  is  much  later  in  date  than  the  second 
volaroe  of  Modem  Painters^  for  it  refers  to  the  fourth  volume  of  that  bode, 
and  also  to  the  Stones  of  Venice  (see  §  1 1).  It  appears,  however,  to  be  a  con- 
tribution to  the  discussion  of  questions  raised  in  the  second  volume  (sec.  L 
ch.  XV.  §  5,  p.  210),  and  there  reserved  for  subsequent  treatment.  The  ad- 
ditional chapter  is,  therefore,  appropriate  in  this  place,  and  its  inclusion  here 
is  convenient  owing  to  the  greater  thickness  of  the  later  volumes.  The  MS. 
from  which  it  is  printed  is  described  above,  p.  S8S.  The  paragraphs  are  here 
numbered  for  convenience  of  reference.] 

1.  The  first  point  which  I  would  wish  the  reader  to  mark  in  this  review  is 
the  inseparable  connection  of  beauty  with  truth.  We  have  seen  that  exactly  in 
proportion  as  painters  thirsted  for  truth,  and  were  stem,  laborious,  undivided, 
and  untempted  in  the  pursuit  of  it — just  in  that  proportion  their  sense  of 
beauty  was  quickened,  and  their  power  over  it  confinned.  We  have  also  seen 
that  all  beauty  is  typical  of  divine  attributes,  and  of  moral  principles  :  it  might 
therefore  seem  that  no  eagerness  in  its  pursuit  was  blameable. 

But  here  we  are  met  by  mve  facts  and  difficult  questions.  It  is,  indeed, 
simply  to  be  stated,  and  easuy  comprehended,  that  when  the  truth  is  sought 
first  and  beauty  afterwards,  all  is  wrong :  when  wee  versd,  all  is  right.  But 
there  is  more. 

2.  And  first  let  us  consider  the  bearing  of  the  pursuit  of  beauty,  as  intensely 
followed  out  by  a  great  painter,  on  what  is  commonly  called  "  religion." 

Taking  a  broad  view  of  the  religions  of  the  world,  they  may  be  mostly 
defined  under  these  two  heads.  (1)  Efforts  to  propitiate  a  supernatural  being, 
either  beloved  for  the  nobleness  of  its  own  nature,  or  supposed  to  possess 
power  over  the  events  of  our  own  lives;  and  this  effort  at  propitiation  is 
generally  accompanied  (but  not  necessarily  so)  with  the  other  form  of  religion. 
(2)  Efforts  of  the  human  mind,  when  discontented  with  its  state  of  existence 
here,  or  with  the  shortness  of  that  state,  to  assure  itself  of  a  better  or  more 
enduring  state  of  existence  hereafter. 

The  efforts  at  propitiation  (1)  with  an  uncertain  and  feeble  attempt  at 
realization  at  futurity  (2),  constitutes  most  heathen  religions : — the  attempt  at 
realization  of  futurity,  with  uncertain  and  feeble  efforts  at  propitiation,  con- 
stitutes most  of  the  spurious  forms  of  Christianity — the  two  conditions  of  mind 
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united  form  the  purest  conditions  of  Christianity  which  have  hitherto  mani- 
fested themselves.  For  our  present  purpose,  however,  it  is  necessary  to 
examine  mainly  the  nature  of  the  second  form  of  religion — the  desire  of 
another  world. 

3.  This  desire,  and  the  belief  dependent  upon  it,  of  course  arise  naturally 
in  the  minds  of  persons  who  are  guiltlessly  unhappy  in  this  life.  Whether 
this  unhappiness  arise  from  external  poverty,  ill  health,  loss  of  friends,  &ilure 
of  cherished  hopes,  or  persecution,  the  mind  naturally  has  recourse  to  the  only 
consolation  open  *to  it — the  hope  of  a  compensating  state  of  future  life.  It 
hangs  upon  the  hope  of  such  a  state ;  eagerly  seises  every  evidence  which 
may  confirm  such  hope — shrinks  with  terror  and  hatred  from  every  piece  of 
counter-evidence — and  fixes  its  affections,  with  its  gratitude,  on  the  Being 
to  whose  promise  it  trusts  for  the  fulfilment  of  its  expectations.  Most  people 
are  brought  to  God  by  Gratitude ;  not  for  what  He  has  given,  but  what  He  has 
promised.  Nearly  all  the  purest  exhibitions  of  religious  feeling  and  faith  have 
been  made  by  persons  in  such  circumstances. 

And  that  such  religion  is  wise  and  true,  appears  to  be  established  by  the 
words  of  Christ  and  the-  testimony  of  His  disciples.  Throughout  the  New 
Testament,  riches  and  fortune  and  felicity  are  spoken  of  as  temptations  or 
snares : — poverty  always  as  a  blessing,  and  guiltless  misery  as  a  state  of  tempo- 
rary probation,  to  be  abundantly  recompensed  hereafter. 

So  that  in  times  of  great  intensity  of  feeling  (questionable,  perhaps,  times 
also  of  ignorance — we  shall  consider  of  this  presently),  earnest  men,  desirous 
of  making  themselves  increasingly  religious,  have  frequently  given  up  their 
wealth,  and  voluntarily  inflicted  suffering  on  themselves  in  the  form  of 
penances  and  restrictions,  in  order  to  further  their  religious  interests,  or  purify 
their  religious  emotions.     2  Thess.  i.  6,  7. 

4.  In  cases  when  no  suffering  of  this  visible  kind  has  been  experienced 
(either  voluntarily  or  otherwise),  we  find  sometimes  a  nobler  discontent  with 
the  world  than  can  arise  from  any  personal  calamity;  a  discontent  arising 
from  an  inner  sense  of  sin,  and  from  a  contemplative  conviction  that  all  is  not 
as  God  would  have  it,  round  about  us,  and  that  a  less  sinful  and  painful,  or 
perhaps  wholly  painless  and  sinless  state  is  to  be  desired  with  all  our  soul  and 
pursued  with  all  our  strength — in  the  striving  for  which  men  are  led  gradu- 
ally to  cast  aside  the  thoughts  and  treasures  of  the  world,  not  by  way  of  doing 
penance,  but  with  contempt,  as  being  impediments  and  hindrances  to  a  life  of 
labour  towards  Heaven, 

5.  A  third  state  of  religious  life,  in  which  this  world  is  fully  enjoyed,  and 
yet  the  next  mainly  looked  for,  is  conceivable,  and  may  have  b^n  led  by  one 
or  two  religious  persons  out  of  a  thousand ;  perhaps  by  more,  for  as  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  distinguish  it  from  the  commonest  of  all  states  of  mind 
of  persons  concerned  with  religion, — the  state  in  which  this  world  is  nominaUy 
second  and  actually  first, — it  is  unsafe  to  assert  with  any  definiteness  either 
its  rarity  or  frequency.  Since  however  it  cannot  be  held  by  very  ardent 
persons,  nor  by  very  imaginative  ones  (such  being  sure  to  ''sell  that  they 
have"  and  all  that  they  have  as  soon  as  they  catch  sight  of  Christ  or  of 
eternity — never  keeping  back  any  of  the  Price  of  the  Pearl),  and  as  the 
persons  of  whom  we  are  at  present  speaking,  painters  and  others  concerned 
with  the  arts,  are  necessarily  ardent  and  imaginative,  we  need  not  reason 
about  this  third  form  of  the  religious  life,  with  any  regard  to  them. 

IV.  2  b 
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6.  Finally,  there  it  yet  a  fourth  form  of  the  religious  life  conceivable,  in 
which  this  world  maj  be  enjoyed  and  laboured  in,  without  any  regard  to 
the  Next.  That  is  to  say,  in  which  a  man  may  consider  it  his  duty  to  concern 
himself  at  present  about  the  place  which  God  has  for  the  present  put  him 
in ;  being  quite  ready — if  God  should  erer  see  good  to  put  him  into  another 
place,  to  concern  himself  then  about  that ;— ^as  though  a  man's  servant  should 
say  to  himself.  My  master  has  at  present  put  me  in  the  kitchen,  I  presume 
therefore  he  means  me^to  attend  to  the  kitchen  stuff; — if  afterwards  he 
promote  me  to  be  iiis  treasurer,  or  receive  me  as  his  guest,  I  will  then 
do  my  best  to  keep  his  accounts  dear,  or  look  to  be  entertained  in  a  goodly 
manner  at  his  high  table;  for  the  present  my  business  is  clearly  in  the 
kitchen,  and  I  may  as  well  make  myself  comfortable  there.  This  form  of 
religious  life  has  also,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  been  a  notably  rare  one  hitherto ; 
we  will  return  to  it  presently ;  in  the  meantime  let  us  consider  the  relations 
to  the  artist  of  the  two  first  and  commonest  forms  of  religious  life,  which  arise 
mainly  out  of  Discontent  with  the  world.  ^ 

7.  Observe  first  that  a  great  painter  must  necessarily  be  a  man  of  strong 
and  perfect  physical  constitution.  He  must  be  intensely  sensitive,  active,  and 
vigorous  in  all  powers  whatever ;  gifted  especially  with  a  redundant  nervous 
energy,  able  to  sustain  his  eye  and  hand  in  unbroken  continuousness  of  per- 
ception and  effort.  I  do  not  stay  to  prove  this.  It  will  be  found  a  i^ct  by 
those  who  care  to  enquire  into  the  matter.  And  this  being  so,  your  great 
painter  can  only  under  the  most  extraordinary  circumstances  be  liable  to  fits 
of  physical  exhaustion  or  depression,  and  assuredly  he  is  never  liable  to  any 
morbid  conditions  of  either ;  he  may  be  healthily  tired  when  he  has  woriced 
bard,  and  will  be  all  right  again  after  he  has  rationally  rested ;  he  nsay  be 
profoundly  vexed,  or  thrown  into  fierce  passion,  but  he  will  never  mistake  his 
own  vexation  for  a  gloomy  state  of  the  universe,  nor  expect  to  find  con- 
solation or  calm  by  any  supernatural  help ;  he  will  set  himself  to  forget  his 
vexation,  and  conquer  his  passion,  as  small  irksome  pieces  of  entirely  his  own 
business,  precisely  in  the  way  he  would  set  himself  to  mend  a  hole  in  his 
canvass,  or  cool  a  pan  of  dangerously  hot  varnish.  Farther,  he  is  gifted  by 
his  exquisite  vensibility  with  continual  power  of  pleasure  in  eye,  ear,  and 
fancy ;  and  his  business  consists,  one  half  of  it,  in  the  pursuit  of  that  pleasure, 
and  the  other  half  in  the  pursuit  of  facts,  which  pursuit  is  another  kind  of 
pleasure,  as  great,  and  besides  sharp  and  refreshing  when  the  other  is  at  all 
deadened  by  repetition. 

8.  Farther,  it  not  only  is  his  business  to  seek  this  pleasure,  but  he  has  no 
trouble  in  seeking  it,  it  is  everywhere  ready  to  his  hsind,  as  ever  fruit  was  in 
Paradise.  Nothing  exists  in  the  world  about  him  that  is  not  beautiful  in  his 
eyes,  in  one  degree  or  another ;  so  far  as  not  beautiful  it  is  serviceable  to  set 
off  beauty ;  nouiing  can  possibly  present  itself  to  him  that  is  not  either  lovely, 
or  tractable,  and  shapeable  into  loveliness ;  there  is  no  Evil  in  his  eyes ; — only 
Good,  and  that  which  displays  good.  Light  is  lovely  to  him ;  but  not  a  whit 
more  precious  than  shadow — white  is  pleasant  to  him,  as  it  is  to  you  and  me ; 
but  he  differs  from  you  and  me  in  having  no  less  delight  in  black,  when  black 
is  where  black  should  be.    Gi^aceful  and  soft  forms  are  indeed  a  luxury  to  bim ; 

^  [With  this  passage  on  religion  oontrast  Orown  ^  Wild  Ofioe,  Introduction, 
§  12  $eq.  Here  Raskin  does  not  conoeive  the  '^ non-religious"  life;  there  he  states 
that  life  may  be  well-ordered  on  either  basis.] 
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but  he  would  not  thank  you  for  them  unless  you  allowed  him  also  rugged  ones. 
Feasting  is  consolatory  to  his  system^  as  to  yours  and  mine,  but  he  cSffers  from 
us  in  feeling  also  an  exquisite  complacency  in  Fasting,  and  taking  infinite 
satisfaction  in  Emptiness.  You  can  excite  his  intense  gratitude  by  the  gift  of 
Anjrthing^  and  if  you  have  Nothing  to  give  him,  you  wUl  find  that  Nothing  is 
•exactly  the  thing  he  most  wants,  and  that  he  will  immediately  proceed  to 
make  half  a  picture  out  of  it  How  can  you  make  such  a  man  as  this  Discon- 
tented with  the  world  ?  There  are  Three  colours  in  it — ^he  wants  no  fourth — 
finds  three  quite  as  much  as  he  can  manage.  There's  good  firm  ground  to  set 
«asels  on  in  it — ^he  is  not  sure  that  they  would  stand  so  firm  upon  clouds,  or 
that  he  could  paint  flving.  But  the  world  is  a  passing,  dreamy,  visionary  state 
of  things !  Do  you  then  want  them  to  be  alwa3rs  the  8ame---how  could  one 
vary  one's  picture  if  that  were  so  ?  But  people  lose  their  beauty  and  get  old 
in  the  world !  Then  thev  have  long  beards,  nothing  can  be  more  picturesque. 
But  people  die  out  of  the  world !  How  else  would  there  be  room  for  the 
Children  in  it,  and  how  could  one  paint  without  children  ?  But  how  unhappy 
people  are  in  the  world.  It  must  be  their  own  fault  surely,  I'm  not  But 
how  thin  and  ugly  their  grief  makes  them — don't  you  mourn  for  the  departure 
of  the  bloom  of  youth  f  Not  at  all — I  like  painting  thin  people  as  well  as  fat 
ones — one  can  see  their  skulls  better.  But  how  wicked  people  are  in  the 
world  !  is  it  not  dreadful  to  see  such  wickedness  ?  Not  at  all — ^it  varies  the 
•expression  of  their  faces ;  there  would  be  no  pleasure  in  painting  if  they  all 
looked  alike.  Besides,  if  there  were  no  wicked  people  there  would  be  no 
fighting — no  heroes — no  armour — ^no  triumphs-^one  might  as  well  not  be  a 
painter  at  all.  But  don't  you  want  to  mend  the  world  then  f  No — I  don't  see 
that  it  wants  mending — unless,  perhaps,  it  might  be  better  with  fewer  fogs  in 
it ;  but  I  don't  know,  and  I  daresay  fogs  are  M  our  own  fault  for  not  draining 
better ;  at  all  events — ^the  best  you  can  do  for  me  at  present  is  to  stand  out  of 
the  light,  and  let  me  go  on  painting. 

9.  What  can  be  done  with  such  a  man  ?  How  are  you  to  make  him  care 
about  future  things  ?  Even  if  misfortunes  &11  upon  him,  such  as  would  make 
other  people  religious,  he  will  not  seek  for  consolation  in  Heaven.  He  will 
.seek  it  in  his  painting-room.  So  long  as  he  can  paint,  nothing  will  crush  him. 
Nothing  short  of  blindness — ^nothing,  that  is,  but  his  ceasing  to  be  a  painter, 
^rill  enable  him  to  contemplate  futurity. 

10.  Nay ; — it  may  be  replied — ^may  he  not  be  led,  without  suffering,  bat  in 
Ills  own  work  and  his  own  way  to  that  happy  religion  which  you  have  admitted 
to  be  possible,  in  which  this  world  may  be  enjoyed  without  forgetting  the 
next  ?  No ;  by  no  manner  of  means — at  least  of  means  hitherto  brou^t  to 
bear  in  this  world's  history.  As  iar  as  we  have  seen,  hitherto,  all  happy  reli- 
gious life  has  consisted  in  the  fulfilment  of  direct  social  duty — in  pure  and 
calm  domestic  relations — in  active  charity,  or  in  simply  useful  occupations, 
•trades,  husbandry,  such  as  leave  the  mind  free  to  dwell  on  matters  connected 
with  the  spiritual  life.  You  may  have  religious  shepherds,  labourers,  farmers, 
merchants,  shopmen,  manufiacturers — and  Religious  painters,  so  far  as  they 
make  themselves  manufacturers — so  far  as  they  remain  jpainters — no. 

11.  For  consider  the  first  business  of  a  painter;  half,  as  I  said,  of  his  busi- 
ness in  this  world  must  consist  in  simply  seeking  his  own  pleasure,  and  that,  in 
the  main,  a  sensual  pleasure.  I  don't  mean  a  degrading  one,  but  a  bodiily, 
not  a  spiritual  pleasure.     Seeing  a  fine  red,  or  a  beautiful  line  is  a  bodily  and 
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selfish  pleasure,  at  least  as  compared  with  Gratitade  or  Love — or  the  other 
feelings  called  into  play  by  social  action.  And  moreover,  this  bodily  pleasure 
must  be  sought  for  Itself  and  Himself  Not  for  anybody  else's  sake.  Unless 
a  painter  works  wholly  to  please  himself,  he  will  please  nobody ; — he  roust  not 
be  thinking  while  he  is  at  work  of  any  human  creature's  likings,  but  his  own. 
He  must  not  benevolently  desire  to  please  any  more  than  ambitiously — neither 
in  kindness,  nor  in  pride,  may  he  defer  to  other  people's  sensations.  '^  I  alone 
here,  on  my  inch  of  earth,  paint  this  thing  for  my  own  sole  joy,  and  according 
to  my  own  sole  mind.  So  1  should  paint  it,  if  no  other  human  being  existed 
but  myself.  Let  who  will  get  good  or  ill  from  this — I  am  not  concerned 
therewith.  Thus  I  must  do  it,  for  thus  I  see  it,  and  thus  I  like  it,  woe  be 
to  me  if  I  paint  as  other  people  see  or  like."  This  is  the  first  law  of  the 
painter's  being ;  ruthless  and  selfish — cutting  him  entirely  away  from  all  love 
of  his  fellow-creatures,  till  the  work  is  done.  When  done  he  may  open  the 
door  to  them,  saying  calmly  *^  If  you  like  this — well,  I  am  glad.  If  you  like  it 
not,  away  with  you,  I've  nothing  for  you."  No  great  exertion  of  benevolence, 
even  in  this.  But  farther.  In  order  to  the  pursuit  of  this  beauty  rightly, 
our  great  painter  must  not  shrink  in  a  timid  way  from  any  form  of  vice  or 
ugliness.  He  must  know  them  to  the  fuU,  or  he  cannot  understand  the 
relations  of  beauty  and  virtue  to  them.  I  have  written  enough  in  other 
places  to  explain  the  perceptive  function  of  a  great  naturalist  in  this  respect 
— the  reader  should  compare  especially  what  is  said  of  Shakespeare,  voL  iv., 
and  Stones  of  Venice.^ 

12.  And  this  being  so,  as  the  great  painter  is  not  allowed  to  be  indignant 
or  exclusive,  it  is  not  possible  for  him  to  nourish  his  (so  called)  spiritual 
desires,  as  it  is  to  an  ordinarily  virtuous  person.  Your  ordinarily  good  man 
absolutely  avoids,  either  for  fear  of  getting  harm,  or  because  he  has  no  pleasure 
in  such  places  or  people,  all  scenes  that  foster  vice,  and  all  companies  that 
delight  in  it  He  spends  his  summer  evenings  on  his  own  quiet  lawn,  listen- 
ing to  the  blackbirds  or  singing  hymns  with  his  children.  But  you  can't  learn 
to  paint  of  blackbirds,  nor  by  singing  hymns.  You  must  be  in  the  wildness  of 
the  midnight  masque—  in  the  misery  of  the  dark  street  at  dawn — in  the  crowd 
when  it  rages  fiercest  against  law — in  the  council-chamber  when  it  devises 
worst  *  against  the  people — on  the  moor  with  the  wanderer,  or  the  robber 
—  in  the  boudoir  with  the  delicate  recklessness  of  female  guilt — and  all  this, 
without  being  angry  at  any  of  these  things — without  ever  losing  your  temper 
so  much  as  to  make  your  hand  shake,  or  getting  so  much  of  the  mist  of  sorrow 
in  your  eyes,  as  will  at  all  interfere  with  your  matching  of  colours ;  never  even 
allowing  yourself  to  disapprove  of  anything  that  anylxKly  enjoys,  so  far  as  not 
to  enter  into  their  enjoyment.  Does  a  man  get  drunk,  you  must  be  ready  to 
pledge  him.  Is  he  preparing  to  cut  purses — you  must  go  to  Gadshill  with 
him  * — nothing  doubting — no  wise  thinking  yourself  bound  to  play  the  Justice, 
yet  always  cool  yourself  as  you  either  look  on,  or  take  any  necessary  part  in 
the  play.  Cool,  and  strong-willed — moveless  in  observant  soul.  Does  a  man 
die  at  your  feet—  your  business  is  not  to  help  him,  but  to  note  the  colour  of 
his  lips ;  does  a  woman  embrace  her  destruction  before  you,  your  business  is 

^  [Modem  Pamten,  vol.  iv.  ck.  xz.  §  28  Mg. ;  SUmei  qf  Venice,  voL  ii.  ch.  vL  §  5a 
4eg,] 

'  [A  word  is  left  blank  in  the  MS.  here.] 
«  [i  Henty  the  Fourth,  i.  2.] 
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not  to  save  her,  but  to  watch  how  she  bends  her  arms.     Not  a  specially 
religious  or  spiritual  business  this,  it  might  appear. 

13.  And  then^  lastly.  Not  only  is  your  painter  thus  concerned  wholly 
and  indiscriminately  with  the  affairs  of  this  world,  but  the  mechanism  of  his 
own  business  is  one  which  must  occupy  nearly  all  the  thoughts  of  his  leisure 
or  seclusion.  Whatever  time  others  give  to  meditation,  or  other  beneficial 
mental  exercise,  he  must  give  to  mere  practice  of  touch,  and  study  of  hue. 
Painting  cannot  be  learned  in  any  other  way.  So  many  hours  a  day  of  steady 
practice — all  your  mind  and  nervous  energy  put  into  it— or  no  good  painting. 
No  genius  will  exempt  you  from  this  law  of  toil ;  a  painter's  genius  especially 
signifies  the  love  of  beauty  which  will  never  let  him  rest  in  the  effort  to  realise 
it  A  man  of  science  may,  if  he  choose,  rest  content  at  any  moment  with 
the  knowledge  he  has  attained,  for  however  much  more  he  learns^  he  will  be 
as  far  from  knowing  All,  as  ever  he  was ;  but  to  a  painter,  absolute  perfectness 
of  skill  is  an  approachable,  though  not  an  attainable  goal :  every  hour  that  he 
gives  to  his  work,  brings  him  nearer  a  conceivable  faculty  of  laying  on  the 
exact  colour  he  wants  in  the  exact  shape  he  wants ;  he  feels  himself  every 
day  able  to  do  more  and  more  as  he  would ;  and  though  he  knows  he  can 
never  be  absolutely  perfect,  any  more  than  a  continually  enlarging  circle  can 
become  an  infinite  straight  line,  still,  the  straight  line  is  before  his  eyes,  and 
forces  him  for  ever  to  strive  to  reach  it  more  and  more  nearly.  This  continual 
mechanical  toil,  this  fixed  physical  aim^  occupies  his  intellect  and  energy  at 
every  spare  moment — blunts  his  sorrows,  restrains  his  enthusiasms,  limits  his 
speculations,  takes  away  all  common  chances  of  his  being  affected  by  the 
feelings  or  imaginations  which  lead  other  men  to  religion. 
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LETTERS  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  «  MODERN 
PAINTERS,"  VOL.  II 

1.  TO  THE  REV.  W.  L.  I  BROWN 
On  Colbridok  and  Wordsworth 

[It  will  have  been  observed  how  closely  Ruskin  had  read  Wordsworth  before 
writing  this  volume;  there  are  references  also  showing  his  familiarity  with 
Coleridge.  The  following  letter,  belonging  to  the  period,  seems,  therefore, 
appropriate  here.  It  is  of  further  interest  for  its  protest  against  inversions  in 
diction — a  practice  into  which,  on  writing  his  volume  two  years  later,  Ruskin 
himself  fell,  and  for  which  in  later  years  he  criticised  himself  severely :  see 
his  note  of  1883  on  p.  50,  above.  For  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Brown,  Ruskin's 
college  tutor,  see  Vol  I.  p.  464,  and  II.  p.  US,  The  letter  is  here  printed 
for  the  first  time  from  a  copy  preserved  at  Brantwood :  it  is  in  the  volume  of 
1827-1844,  No.  xi.  of  the  Poetical  MSS.  (see  Vol.  II.  p.  534).] 

Dec.  20tk,  184a 

My  dear  Sir, — I  ought  before  to  have  thanked  you  for  the  valuable  in- 
formation contained  in  your  condescending  answers  to  my  impudent  animad- 
versions :  they  are  of  course  entirely  satisfactory  except  that  I  must  take  the 
liberty  of  still  falling  foul  of  transposition.  The  line  of  Shakespeare  you 
quote  ^  I  always  considered  a  bad  line — because  an  obscure  one — because 
although  there  is  a  great  deal  of  the  uninteresting,  there  is  nothing  of  the 
imposstole  in  the  man's  knowing  his  horse;  and  since  any  thought  which 
becomes  ditchwater  by  being  dearly  expressed,  must  be  something  worse  by 
being  muddily  expressed,  I  think  nothing  can  be  worth  saying  which  will  not 
stand  on  its  own  legs,  and  which  requires  to  be  bolstered  up  by  unnatural 
expression ; — not  that  I  would  alter  Shakespeare,  because  the  words  used  are 
the  shortest  possible,  melodiously  arranged  and  perfectly  clear  in  all  points 
but  this  one  unavoidable  transposition ;  and  because  also  in  a  description  of 
that  which  is  pompous  and  artificial,  artificial  language  is  not  only  admissible 
but  even  agreeable.     But  look  how  much  finer  the  following  speech  of  York 

1  [See  King  Richard  II.,  Act  v.  Sc.  2  :— 

^'  Then,  as  I  said,  the  duke,  great  Bolingbroke, 
Mounted  upon  a  hot  and  fiery  steed 
Which  his  oijnring  rider  eeem  d  to  know.*'] 
390 
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is — in  which  there  it  not  ame  transposition  from  beginning  to  end,  and  just 
try  the  effect  of  a  few — 

*'  So— or  with  more  contemniug  did  men's  eyes 
On  Richard  scowl.    No  man  God  save  him  cried. 
No  joyful  tongue  him  home  his  welcome  gave ; 
Bat  dust  upon  his  sacred  head  was  thrown/'  etc.^ 

You  see  in  a  passage  like  this  where  there  is  deep  feeling,  Shakespeare 
prefers  writing  a  line  which  will  not  scan  (Did  scowl  on  Richard,  etc.)  to 
using  the  least  transposition.  Neither  is  it  any  excuse  for  transposition  to 
say  that  such  in  a  perfect  language  would  be  the  natural  order  of  the  words. 
The  imperfection  of  our  language  compels  us  to  express  the  government  by 
the  order  of  the  words,  and  in  an  English  poem  that  order  of  words  is 
natural  which  is  suited  to  the  genius  of  the  language^  and  which  a  person  not 
thinking  about  his  words  would  use,  and  that  is  tmnatural  which  a  person 
thinking  about  the  philosophy  of  language  instead  of  its  meaning  would  use. 
If  it  is  my  habit  to  say  '*  I  want  an  apple  "  it  is  vain  to  tell  me  that  apple  is 
the  principal  idea  in  my  mind  and  that  it  would  be  natural  to  say  "Apple 
I  want."  It  is  natural  in  every  language  to  use  the  customary  forms,  and 
philosophical  language  never  could  be  the  language  of  passion,  unless  it 
became  fragmentary.  The  unruly  child  at  the  dessert  does  indeed  roar 
Apple,  but  the  want  is  wanting  altogether. 

I  never  heard  of  the  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth  dispute  (where  can  I  find 
an  account  of  it  ?  ^)  but  I  should  think  from  the  character  of  the  two  poets  that 
their  dispute  was  not  about  the  expression,  but  about  the  proper  matter  of 
poetry ; — the  one  requiring  elevated  and  imaginative  subject,  the  other  nothing 
more  than  sticks  and  wallets;  for,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  both  act  on  pre- 
cisely the  same  principles  of  language ;  neither  of  them  can  use  a  long  word 
when  a  short  one  will  do,  nor  a  recherche  word  where  a  simple  one  will  do,  nor 
a  philosophical  transposition  where  plain  English  will  do.  What  can  possibly 
be  simpler  than  every  word  of  the  "  Ancient  Mariner  "  ?  It  is  a  short  difficult 
stanza  and  sometimes  the  poet  is  compelled  to  allow  himself  so  much  transposi- 
tion as  *'  out  of  the  sea  came  he,"  a  simple  and  everyday  structure ;  but  in 
general  he  will  rather  end  a  line  with  a  contemptible  woni  than  transpose — 
just  write  him  out  straight  and  it  is  all  plain  prose — "  And  eveiy  tongue  through 
utter  drought  was  withered  at  the  root — We  could  not  speak,  no  more  than  if 
we  had  been  choked  with  soot " — surely  this  is  natural  enough  ?  I  think  nothing 
can  be  more  perfect  than  all  the  versification  of  this  poem — ^for  the  very  reason 
that  it  is  absolute  pure — common  English.  There  is  only  one  bad  line  in  it 
and  that  is  a  transposed  one — "  Eftsoons  his  hand  dropped  he." 

But  when  you  say  that  you  would  rather  have  written  this  than  all  Wordsworth 
ever  perpetrated,  I  begin  to  be  surprised.  I  love  Coleridge,  and  I  believe  I  know 
nearly  every  line  of  both  the  "Ancient  Mariner"  and  "Christabel" — ^not  to  speak 

*  [The  original  lines  are : — 

"  Even  so,  or  with  much  more  contempt,  men's  eyes 
Did  scowl  on  gentle  Richard ;  no  man  cried  ^  Ciod  save  him  ! ' 
No  joyful  tongue  gave  him  his  welcome  home  : 
But  dust  was  thrown  upon  his  sacred  head."] 
'  [Coleridge's  BiograpMa  Literaria  (1817);   see  especially  ch.   xviL    Coleridge's 
objections  to  Wordsworth's  theory  (which,  however,  he  distinguished  from  his  friend's 
practice)  were  somewhat  wider  in  their  scope  than  Ruskin  supposed.] 
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of  the  "Three  Graves"  and  the  "  Hjonn  in  Chamouni/'  and  the  "  Dejection," 
and  I  am  very  willing  to  allow  that  he  has  more  imagination  than  Woidswortb, 
and  more  of  the  real  poet.  But  after  all  Coleridge  is  nothing  more  than  an  intel- 
lectual opium-eater — a  man  of  many  crude  though  lovely  thoughts — of  confused 
though  brilliant  imagination,  liable  to  much  error — error  even  of  the  heart,  very 
sensual  in  many  of  his  ideas  of  pleasure — ^indolent  to  a  degree,  and  evidently 
and  always  thinking  without  discipline ;  letting  the  fine  brains  which  God  gave 
him  work  themselves  irregularly  and  without  end  or  object—  and  carry  him 
whither  they  wilL  Wordsworth  has  a  grand,  consistent,  perfectly  disciplined,  all 
grasping,  intellect — for  which  nothing  is  too  small,  nothing  too  great,  arranging 
everything  in  due  relations,  divinely  pure  in  its  conceptions  of  pleasure,  majestic 
in  the  equanimity  of  its  benevolence — intense  as  white  fire  with  chastised  feeling. 
Coleridge  may  be  the  greater  poet,  but  surely  it  admits  of  no  question  which 
is  the  greatest  man,  Wordsworth  often  appears  to  want  energy  because  he  has 
so  muchjuilgmentf  and  because  he  never  enunciates  any  truth  but  with  full  views 
of  many  points  which  diminish  the  extent  of  its  application,  while  Coleridge 
and  others  say  more  boldly  what  they  see  more  partially.  I  believe  Coleridge 
has  veiy  little  moral  influence  on  the  world ;  his  writings  are  those  of  a  benevo- 
lent man  in  a  fever.  Wordsworth  may  be  trusted  as  a  guide  in  everything, 
he  feels  nothing  but  what  we  ought  all  to  feel — what  every  mind  in  pure 
moral  health  must  feel,  he  says  nothing  but  what  we  all  ou^ht  to  believe 
— what  all  strong  intellects  must  believe.  He  has  written  some  things  trifling, 
some  verses  which  might  be  omitted — but  none  to  be  regretted.  He  could 
not  by  any  possibility — have  entertained  even  for  an  instant  such  feelings 
as  are  shown  in  Coleridge's  "Fire,  Famine  and  Slaughter" — not  that  he 
would  not  have  pitied  the  sufferers  equally  but  he  would  have  looked  on 
the  inflictor  with  a  judging  charity — and  if  we  compare  poem  with  poem, 
which  is  the  greatest — truest,  and  most  beautiful  statement  of  God's  Pro- 
vidence .>  "The  Ancient  Mariner"  or  the  "Hartleap  WeH"?i  Both  arc 
written  with  precisely  the  same  intent  In  the  one  poem  the  crime  is  a 
mere  piece  or  inconsiderateness,  and  is  followed  by  the  most  preposterous 
chain  of  ghostly  consequences ;  in  the  other  the  crime  is  a  deliberate  basing 
of  man's  pleasure  on  the  pain  of  God's  creatures,  and  the  consequences  are 
gradual,  natural,  not  necessarily  or  indisputably  connected  with  the  crime, 
but  yet  sufficiently  so  to  be  felt  a  lesson  and  a  revelation  by  a  believing  mind. 
This  is  absolute,  perfect  truth ;  it  is  the  law  of  God's  daily  providence,  no 
diseased  dream  of  a  heated  imagination.  The  "  Christabel "  again  is  a  mere 
rhapsody — a  poetical  clothing  of  an  old  superstition.  There  is  no  moral 
truth,  no  system  or  meaning  in  it  from  beginning  to  end.  A  lady  dreams 
something  unpleasant — she  must  go  to  a  wood  at  nddnighl  to  pray.  What  is  the 
use  of  this  >  Hadn't  she  better  have  gone  to  Chapel  in  the  morning  f  In  the 
wood  she  meets  the  devil  dressed  as  a  lady,  she  brings  him  home  "  for  love  and 
charitie  " — and  in  return  is  mesmerized  all  night.  What  sense  or  good  is  there 
to  be  got  out  of  this  ?  How  different  is  Wordsworth's  "  White  Doe  of  Ryl- 
stone,"  a  poem  of  equal  grace  and  imagination ;  but  how  pure,  how  just,  how 
chaste  in  its  truth,  how  high  in  its  end,  showing  "  how  anguish — wild  as  dreams 
of  restless  sleep,  is  tempered  and  allayed  by  sympathies  aloft  ascending  and 
descending  deep."     Coleridge's  finest  poem — to  me — ^is  the  "  Three  Graves."  ' 

^  [The  two  pieces  are  quoted  together  in  this  volume ;  see  above,  p.  148.] 
«  ("Written  m  1805-1806.] 
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The  first  staiuas  of  its  fourth  part  are^  I  think,  entirely  the  consequence  of 
Coleridge's  acquaintance  with  Wordsworth.  Thej  are  very  exquisite  and 
indeed  nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  whole  poem.  But  what  impression  does 
it  leave  ?  The  miserable  sense  that  people  may  be  reduced  to  the  utmost 
limit  of  agony  without  crime^  while  the  Holiness  of  the  Mother  is  shown  not 
by  the  influence  of  her  love  but  by  her  hatred.  Just  compare  with  this  the 
noble  notion  of  parental  love  which  is  given  by  the  story  of  **  Michael/'  one 
equally  deep  in  tragedy — but  a  true,  real,  everyday  character  of  Tragedy — 
and  teaching  us  throughout  the  noble  lesson  that  ''There  is  a  comfort  in 
the  strength  of  iove  'twill  make  a  thing  endurable — which  else  would  overset 
the  brain— or  break  the  heart."  Or  if  you  want  pure  pathos  take  ''The 
Brothers/'  the  most  really  affecting,  most  perfect  piece  of  natural  feeling  in 
the  English  language.  The  two  last  lines  of  it  are,  to  my  mind,  the  most 
exquisite  close  that  ever  poet  wrote.  And  then  read  the  "Affliction  of 
Margaret/'  and  the  "Female  Vagrant,"  and  "Lucie  Gray,"  and  "She  dwelt 
among  the  untrodden  ways," — and  then  with  the  magnificent  comprehension 
— ^faultless  majesty  of  the  "  Excursion,"  to  crown  all — ^my  dear  sir — how  could 
you  say  what  you  did  ?  It  is  very  late,  I  haven't  time  to  write  more — pray 
excuse  me  if  I  have  been  too  presuming.  We  hope  Mrs.  Brown  continues 
better,  all  join  in  kindest  regards  to  her  and  you 

Ever,  my  dear  Sir, 
eta,  etc.,  etc 

2.  TO   JOSEPH   SEVERN 

On  the  Prospects  of  Art  in  England 

[The  following  letter  was  written  by  Huskin  from  Venice  in  September  1845, 
and  shows  some  of  the  enthusiasms,  interests,  and  concerns  which  were  to 
be  expressed  in  his  second  volume.  In  a  letter  to  his  father  from  Venice 
(September  30,  1845)  Ruskin  writes : — 

"  I  send  you  a  scrawled  and  sulky  letter  to  Mr.  Severn — I  am  half  ashamed 
to  send  it,  but  cannot  delay  longer.  I  don't  want  to  damp  him,  but  it  is 
monstrously  absurd  in  him  to  speak  of  inoculating  England  with  the  love  of 
Fresco  as  if  that  were  all  she  wanted,  and  men  cou!d  be  sublime  on  a  wall  who 
were  idiots  on  canvas.  Fresco  does  indeed  afford  glorious  rootn  for  a  man  who 
wants  it ;  it  is  a  splendid  sea  for  the  strong  swimmer,  but  you  might  as  well 
throw  a  covey  of  chickens  into  the  Atlantic  as  our  R.  A.'s  inix>  ^sco.  .  .  ." 

For  Joseph  Severn,  whom  he  had  come  to  know  through  George  Richmond, 
see  Prceterita,  il  ch.  ii. ;  Severn  had  gained  a  prize  in  the  cartoon  competition 
for  the  Westminster  frescoes  (for  which  see  Vol.  III.  p.  280).  The  letter  is 
here  reprinted  from  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Joseph  Severn,  by  William  Sharp, 
1892,  pp.  205-207  ;  the  date  is  there  wrongly  given  as  1848.] 

Veniob,  September  21st,  1845. 
My  Dear  Sir, — I  am  sure  you  wiU  excuse  my  not  having  answered  your 
kind  letter  before,  when  I  tell  you  that  I  have  been  altogether  unhinged  by 
the  condition  in  which  I  have  found  Venice,^  and  that  every  time  I  stir  out 

^  [See  above,  p.  41  n.] 
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of  doon  I  return  too  insensible  to  write  or  almost  to  speak  to  any  one.  But  I 
cannot  longer  defer  expressing  mj  sincere  gladness  at  your  well  deserved 
success,  ana  my  sympathy  in  all  the  enthusiasm  of  your  hopes,  so  fiur  as  regards 

Cr  own  aims  and  prospects,  and  I  am  also  glad  for  the  sake  of  our  nationsl 
our,  that  you  are  to  be  one  of  its  supporters.  But  with  your  hopes  for  the 
elevation  of  English  art  by  means  of  finMco,  I  cannot  sympathise.  I  have  not 
the  remotest  hope  of  anything  of  the  kind.  It  is  not  the  material  nor  the 
space  that  can  give  us  thoughts,  passions,  or  powers.  I  see  on  our  Academy 
walls  nothing  but  what  is  ignoble  in  small  pictures,  and  would  be  di^^usting 
in  large  ones.  I  never  hear  one  word  of  genuine  feeling  issue  from  any  one's 
mouth  bat  yours,  and  the  two  Richmonds',  and  if  it  did,  I  don't  believe  the 
public  of  the  present  day  would  understand  it.  It  is  not  the  love  oifmco 
that  we  want :  it  is  the  love  of  God  and  his  creatures ;  it  is  humility,  and 
charity,  and  self-denial,  and  fasting,  and  prayer ;  it  is  a  total  change  of  character. 
W«  want  more  £uth  and  less  reasoning ;  less  strength  and  more  trust  You, 
neith^  want  walk,  nor  plaster  nor  colours — ^  i^  fak  rim  d  taffmre^-^it  is 
Giotto  and  Ghirlandajo  and  Angelico  that  you  want,  and  that  you  will  and 
must  want,  until  this  disgusting  nineteenth  century  has,  I  can't  say  breathed, 
but  steamed,  its  last.  You  want  a  serious  love  of  art  in  the  people,  and  a 
faithful  love  of  art  in  the  artist,  not  a  desire  to  be  a  R. A.,  and  to  dine  with 
the  Queen ;  and  you  want  something  like  decent  teaching  in  the  Academy 
itself,  good  training  of  the  thoughts,  not  of  the  fingers,  and  good  inpouring 
of  knowledge  not  of  knocks.  Never  tell,  or  think  to  tell,  your  lank-cockney, 
leaden-headed  pupil  what  great  art  is,  but  make  a  great  man  of  him,  and  he'll 
find  out.  And  a  pretty  way,  by-the-bye,  Mr.  Eastlake  takes  to  teach  our 
British  public  a  love  of  the  right  thing,  going  and  buying  a  disgusting, 
rubbishy,  good-for-nothing,  bad  -  for  -  everything  Rubens,^  and  two  brutal 
Guides,  when  we  haven't  got  a  Perugino  to  bless  ourselves  with.  But  it  don  t 
matter,  not  a  straw's  balance.  I  see  what  the  world  is  coming  to.  We  shall 
put  it  into  a  chain-armour  of  railroad,  and  then  everybody  will  go  everywhere 
every  day,  until  every  place  is  like  every  other  place,  and  then  when  they  arc 
tired  of  changing  stations  and  police,  they  will  congregate  in  knots  in  great 
cities,  which  will  consist  of  club-houses,  coffee-houses,  and  newspaper-offices ; 
the  churches  will  be  turned  into  assembly  rooms  ;  and  people  will  eat,  sleep, 
and  gamble  to  their  graves. 

It  isn't  of  any  use  to  try  and  do  anything  for  such  an  age  as  this.  We 
are  a  different  race  altogether  from  the  men  of  old  time  ;  we  live  in  drawing- 
rooms  instead  of  deserts ;  and  work  by  the  light  of  chandeliers  instead  of 
volcanoes.  I  have  been  perfectly  prostrated  these  two  or  three  days  back  by 
my  first  acquaintance  with  Tintoret ; '  but  then  I  feel  as  if  I  had  got  introduced 
to  a  being  from  a  planet  a  million  of  miles  nearer  the  sun,  not  to  a  mere 
earthly  painter.  As  for  our  little  bits  of  R.A.*s,  calling  themselves  painters,  it 
ought  to  be  stopped  directly.  One  might  make  a  mosaic  of  R.  A.'s,  perhaps ; 
with  a  good  magnifying  glass,  big  enough  for  Tintoret  to  stand  with  one  leg 
upon  .  .  .  (Sept.  29th),  if  he  balanced  himself  like  a  gondolier. 

*  [For  the  quotation  from  Moliere,  see  VoL  III.  p.  122.] 

*  [^'The  Judgment  of  Paris,"  No.  194;  Ruskin  attacked  this  purchase  in  a  later 
letter  to  the  Times;  see  ArrotM  of  the  Ckace,  1880,  i.  65.  For  the  Guidos,  see  Vol.  III. 
p.  670.] 

>  [Siee  above,  Introduction,  p.  zxxvii.,  and  Epilogue,  §  12,  p.  354.] 
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I  thought  the  mischief  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  architecture  here, 
but  Tintoret  is  going  quite  as  fast  Tlie  Emperor  of  Austria  is  his  George 
Robins.^  I  went  to  the  Scuola  di  San  Rocco  the  other  day,  in  heavy  rain,  and 
found  the  floor  half  under  water,  from  large  pools  from  droppings  through  the 
pictures  on  the  ceiling,  not  through  the  sides  or  mouldings,  but  the  pictures 
themselves.^  They  won't  take  care  of  them,  nor  sell  them,  nor  let  anybody 
take  care  of  them. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  the  subjects  of  our  frescoes  are  to  be  selected  from 
poets  instead  of  historians ;  but  I  don't  like  the  selection  of  poets.  I  think  in 
a  national  work  one  ought  not  to  allow  any  appearance  of  acknowledgment  of 
irreligious  principle,  and  we  ought  to  select  those  poets  chiefly  who  have  best 
illustrated  English  character  or  have  contributed  to  form  the  prevailing  tones 
of  the  English  mind.  Byron  and  Shelley  I  think  inadmissible.  I  should  sub- 
stitute Wordsworth,  and  Keats  or  Coleridge,  and  put  Scott  instead  of  Pope, 
whom  one  doesn't  want  with  Dryden.  I  think  the  "Ancient  Mariner"  would 
afford  the  highest  and  most  imaginative  method  of  touching  on  England's  se& 
character.  From  Wordsworth  you  get  her  pastoral  and  patriarchal  character ; 
from  Scott  her  chivalresque ;  I  don't  know  what  you  would  get  from  either 
Dryden  or  Pope,  but  I  suppose  you  must  have  one  of  them.  However,  any- 
thing is  better  than  history,  the  most  insipid  of  subjects.  One  often  talks  of 
historical  painting,  but  I  mean  religious  always,  for  how  often  does  one  see  a 
picture  of  history  worth  a  straw  ?  I  declare  I  cannot  at  this  instant  think  of 
any  one  historical  work  that  ever  interested  me.* 

I  beg  your  pardon  very  much  for  this  hurried  sulky  scrawl,  but  conceive 
how  little  one  is  fit  for  when  one  finds  them  covering  the  marble  palaces  with 
stucco,  and  painting  them  in  stripes  ! 

Allow  me  again  to  thank  you  exceedingly  for  your  kind  letter,  and  to 
express  my  delight  at  the  good  news  it  contains,  and  believe  me,  with  compli- 
ments to  Mrs.  Severn, 

Ever  most  truly  yours, 

J.  RUSKIN. 

^  [Georse  Henry  Robins  (1778-1847),  the  famous  crier  of  '^  going,  going,  gone  "  of 
the  day.  His  most  notable  sale,  that  of  Horace  Walpole's  collections  at  Strawberry 
Hill,  had  token  place  in  1842.] 

[See  above,  p.  40.] 
See  above,  p.  382.] 
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All  the  more  important  and  substantial  ariations  between  the  various 
editions  of  Modem  Painters,  voL  ii.^  have  already  been  given  as  footnotes  to 
the  text  or  otherwise.  For  the  sake  of  completeness,  the  remaining  variations 
are  here  given.  Differences  of  capitals  for  small  letters,  small  changes  of  punc- 
tuation and  of  spelling  (such  as  ''canvass"  for  "canvas/*  '^ Raphael"  for 
**  Rafiaelle/'  etc.),  are  not,  however,  always  noted ;  nor  are  some  obvious  mis- 
prints (transposition  of  letters,  etc.),  included.  See  also  p.  liii.  above  for  list  of 
errata  noted  in  the  first  edition ;  they  are  not  included  in  the  following  collation. 

Prtface  to  the  Re-arranged  editUm  (1883). — §  6,  third  line  from  end, ''  the  oonoeption 
of  any  iuvisible  one  "  was  misprinted  '^  the  oonoeption  of  any  visible  one  "  in  the  small 
complete  edition.  §  7,  the  reference  to  ^  the  untranslated  quotation  from  Aristotle  " 
was  wrongly  given  in  the  1883  ed.  as  pp.  83  and  218,  instead  of  pp.  85  and  225. 

Sec.  i.  ch.  i.  §  3,  line  1.  Ed.  1  reads  "  Only  as  "  instead  of  "  Because  that"  ;  ed.  2, 
''Only  that  I  fear  that  ..."  §  4,  line  12,  eds.  1  and  2  had  a  full  point  after  "us." 
§  5,  eds.  1-3  and  1873,  did  not  capitalise  "His,"  "He."  §  6,  line  9,  ed.  1,  reads 
^'tho"  before  "endurance,"  "fortitude,"  " deUverance,"  and  "fiuth."  §  7,  "He," 
"  His,"  "  Him,''  not  capitalised  in  eds.  1--3.  §  7  (author's  footnote,  now  at  pp.  37--41), 
"Beauvais"  misprinted  "Beauvois"  in  eds.  1  and  2,  which  did  not  contain  "at  the 
corner  of  the  market-place."     In  the  paragraph  on  Rsa,  the  words  "to  some  private 

Krsou"  came  after  "tne  lower  part  of  the  wall,"  and  "Giotto"  was  misspelt  "Giottt" 
>  also  lower  down  in  the  note).  Towards  the  end  of  the  note,  for  "taking  the  place 
of"  eds.  1  and  2  read  "replacing."  There  were  also  some  minor  differences  in 
punctuation.  §  8,  line  24,  for  "  whatever,"  ed.  1  reads  "whatsoever" ;  line  31,  eds.  1 
and  2  have  a  semicolon  instead  of  a  full  poiut  before  "  only  "  ;  in  ed.  3  the  long  sentence 
was  broken  up  (see  Ruskin's  notes  on  pp.  49,  53).  §  10,  last  line  but  2,  the  words 
"in  considering"  inserted  in  ed.  3.  In  the  note  eds.  1  and  2  read  "St"  for  "San 
Lorenzo." 

Ch.  ii.  §  4,  line  5,  for  "and  therefore"  ed.  1  reads  "and  so  are  actually  aicoXaoToc," 
and  in  line  6,  for  "do  not  lower,"  "lower  not" ;  line  8,  "its  own"  itslicised  in  1883 
ed. ;  lines  15,  16,  "though  .  .  .  feebleness"  bracketed  in  eds.  1  and  2 ;.  line  20,  after 
"passion'^  ed.  1  adds  "and  impulse";  last  line  but  3,  after  "intemperate"  ed.  1 
inserts  "or  axfiXiurror,"  and  in  tne  next  line  omits  the  words  "for  the  time."  There 
are  also  some  differences  of  punctuation  in  this  §.  §  8,  line  17,  for  "or"  eds.  1  and  2 
read  "nor."  §  9,  line  2,  no  inverted  commas  to  'taste'  till  IB83 ;  line  4,  all  eds.  be- 
fore 1883  read  "and"  before  "  plant  rroves" ;  line  11,  eds.  1  and  2  had  a  semicolon 
after  "thev  had,"  and  ed.  1  reads  "for  I  know  not"  instead  of  "I  do  not  know." 
The  word  '^  heart "  in  the  last  line  was  not  italicised  till  1883  ed.  §  10,  line  6,  eds.  1 
and  2  omit  "  in"  before  "  what  is  kmd." 

Ch.  iiL  §  1,  lines  25,  26,  the  inverted  commas  and  brackets  introduced  in  1883  ed. 
%  2,  line  2,  eds.  1  and  2  read  right,  ed.  3  "  right,"  §  2,  the  italics  (deoBpHtfe,  wiU,  and 
uitimate)  introduced  in  the  1883  ed. ;  line  13,  c^s.  1  and  2  insert  "either^'  before  "that 
which  he  himself"  ;  §  5,  the  italics  (variation  and  unity)  introduced  in  the  1883  ed. ; 
line  8,  eds.  1  and  2  begin  a  new  sentence  after  "  the  experienced  "  ;  §  6,  tiie  numerals 
<1),  (2),  (3)  introduced  in  the  1883  ed. ;  §  6,  line  14,  "coexistent"  is  " co-existent " 
in  eds.  1  and  2.  §  8,  line  3,  eds.  1  and  2  insert  "  many"  between  "for"  and  "  bene- 
ficent" ;  §9,  line  2,  for  "better"  eds.  1  and  2  read  '^best"  ;  §  11,  line  17,  for  "all 
things.    The  complaint  so  often  heard  from  .  .  .  ,"  ed.  1  reads  "all  things,  and 
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therefore  the  complaint  so  often  made  hy  .  .  ."  §  14,  line  6,  eds.  1  and  2  bracket  the 
words  ''and  they  .  .  .  God/'  §  15,  last  line  but  1,  eds.  1  and  2  read  ''and'^  for 
''or."  §  16,  lines  17,  18,  eds.  1  and  2  read  "  .  .  in  men.  And  this  kind  ...  the 
word  '  beautifiil '  to  other  .  .  ." 

Ch.  iv.  §  1  (a),  line  3,  for  "giving"  eds.  1  and  2  read  "allowing"  (the  lettering  A, 
B,  C,  and  D  added  in  IQSS) ;  §  4,  lines  1  and  3,  for  **  the  one  to  deaden  ...  the  other  to 
endesr,"  ed.  2  reads 'Mt  deadens,  .  .  .  while  it  endears'';  line  6,  for  "last"  ed.  2 
reads  '*  latter '' ;  §  5,  line  8,  for  **  flavours  together  ;  bat "  eds.  1  and  2  read  "  flavours 
together.  But" ;  §  6,  note  2  on  p.  69,  last  line  but  one,  for  "remembered,"  ed.  1 
reads  "held  in  mind"  ;  §  7,  the  italics  {overcoming  that  very  other  power)  introduced 
in  the  1883  ed. ;  §  9,  hwt  line  but  8,  the  1873  ed.  (only)  reads  "  had  "  for  '*  has." 

Ch.  V.  §  2,  last  line  but  2,  for  ''has"  ed.  1  reads  "  have."  §  6,  the  italics  (heaven 
light  and  object  tight)  introduced  in  1883  ed. ;  §  8,  line  8,  for  "venture"  eds.  1-3 
read  "  ventures"  ;  §  11,  line  2,  for  "the  Venetians  did  through  love"  ed.  1  reads  "  was 
done  by  the  Venetians  through  intense  love"  ;  §  16,  line  11,  for  "  For  instance,"  ed.  1 
reads  "Hence  for  instances,"  and  6  lines  lower,  for  "veins"  "veining"  ;  §  17,  lines  2 
and  3,  for  "refuses  in  painting  to  understand  a  shadow  which  .  .  ."  ed.  1  reads  "  refuses 
in  art  to  understand  anything  as  either  which  .  .  ." ;  line  12,  for  "  most  observable 
character,"  ed.  1  reads  "most  observable  and  characteristic  part"  ;  §  17,  last  line,  for 
"strong"  ed.  1  reads  "high"  ;  §  19,  line  3,  eds.  1  and  2  omit  "by"  before  "their  dis- 
tinctness" ;  line  9,  for  "not"  ed.  1  reads  "no." 

Ch.  vi.  §  1,  line  1,  eds.  1  and  2  bracket  "God  only  excepted"  ;  line  11,  "or" 
was  misprinted  "  of"  in  1873  ed. ;  §  2,  three  lines  from  end,  all  eds.  to  1873  have 
a  fiiU  stop  after  "appear"  ;  §  3,  line  11,  for  "impulse"  ed.  1  reads  " inspiration " ; 
line  24,  eas.  1  and  2  have  a  full  stop  after  "  times  ;  §  5,  line  3,  for  "surface"  eds. 
1-3  read  "surfaces";  line  6,  eds.  1  and  2  omit  "by" ;  §  6  (author's  footnote  t),  the 
italics  (various)  introduced  in  1883  ed.,  as  also  (Uniformitg)  in  the  next  note ;  §  6, 
line  20,  ed.  1  reads  "  becomes"  for  " become'' ;  §  8,  9  lines  from  end,  " ofiensiveness " 
was  "  oifensivenesses  "  in  eds.  1,  2,  3,  and  1873,  and  in  the  line  above  eds.  1,  2,  and  3 
read  "nothingnesses";  §  8,  author's  footnote,  after  "Santa  Maria  Novella"  ed.  1 
added  "(Chapelle  des  Espagnols)";  §  10  (a),  line  3,  for  "amongst"  eds.  1  and  2  read 
"between";  (b),  line  3,  "^necessarily)"  inserted  in  1883  ed.,  as  also  the  lettering 
"(a)  "  and  "  (b)"  ;  §  10,  autnor's  footnote,  the  italics  {ie,  large,  email)  introduced  in  the 
1883  ed. ;  the  italics  (bulk,  strength,  constant  must)  introduced  in  ed.  2 ;  §  10,  fourth 
line  from  end,  for  "  takes  "  ed.  1  reads  "  take  "  ;  in  the  next  line,  the  ed.  of  1883  altered 
"  The  third,  denial,"  etc..  to  "  And  the  third,  the  denial,"  etc. ;  §  12,  line  6,  ed.  1  inserts 
"  gradual "  before  "  acceleration  " ;  sixth  line  from  end,  eds.  1  and  2  insert "  both  "  before 
"on  its  age";  §  14,  the  italics  (infinitely  variable) introduced  in  1883  ed. ;  §  14,  last 
line,  eds.  1,  2,  3  read  "  animals"  for  "  animal." 

Ch.  vii.  §  1,  lines  4  and  6,  ed.  1  inserts  "and**  before  "yet"  and  "mere"  before 
"matter"  ;  §  2,  line  16,  ed.  1  inserts  "under"  before  "fern" ;  line  22,  ed.  1  reads 
"  Hence  Wordsworth  of  the  cloud,  which  in  itself  having  too  much  of  changefiilness 
for  hb  purpose  is  spoken  of  as  one,"  etc.  §  2,  in  ed.  1  the  three  quotations  appear 
in  the  ordinary  text ;  in  ed.  2  the  flrst  one  is  set  out,  and  in  ed.  3  the  other  two  also ; 
§  6,  author's  footnote,  line  12,  for  "the"  eds.  1  and  2  read  "a." 

Ch.  viii.  §  3,  third  line  from  end,  ed.  1  omits  "and"  before  "constant" 

Ch.  ix.  §  2,  line  9,  the  italics  (purer)  introduced  in  ed.  2 ;  §  7,  line  8,  ed.  1  inserts 
"the"  before  "rock,"  and  "I  say"  after  "singularly";  §  8,  Une  3,  ed.  1  reads 
"whereof"  for  "of  which" ;  line  12,  ed.  1  reads  "of  the  Deity  in  matter  through 
which,"  etc  ;  ^  9,  flfth  line  from  end,  ed.  1  reads  "  Tlius  in  the  deecription  of  the 
Apocalypse,  it  is  its  puritjr  that  fits  it,"  etc ;  §  9,  author  s  first  footnote,  all  eds.  before 
1&3  read  "  for  all  melodies  are  not,"  etc. 

Ch.  X.  §  3,  author's  second  footnote,  linee  16-19,  eds.  1  and  2  bracket  "although 
.  .  .  chiselling "  and  have  no  stop  there ;  line  28,  eds.  1  and  2  read  "  large "  for 
"  wide " ;  the  italics  (indolent,  intellectual,  and  mare  to  do)  introduced  in  ed.  2 ;  line 
30,  eds.  1  and  2  read  "or"  for  "and  " ;  line  33,  eds.  1  and  2  read  "new  built"  for 
"newly-buUt";  §  7,  line  6,  "least"  in  eds.  1-3 and  1883;  other  eds.  read  "less"  ; 
§  8,  last  word  printed  in  small  caps,  in  ed.  1. 
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Ch.  xi.  §  4,  line  14,  ed.  1  omits  ^'higher" ;  line  23,  for  "uu^y  we  not  tee"  ed.  1 
reads  '^  it  cannot  be  but  that  there  it." 

Ch.  xii.  §  1,  line  25,  ed.  1  inserts  ^'besides"  before  "i%"  ;  ^  2,  line  12,  for  ''Bat 
even  "  ed.  1,  b^iuning  a  new  paragraph,  reads  "  Wherefore  it  is  evident  that  even" ; 
§  2,  ed.  1  has  the  two  quotations  in  the  ordinary  text;  §  6,  line  1,  for  "clearer"  ed. 
1  reads  ^'more  distinct;  line  15,  the  italics  (animal)  introduced  in  1883  ed. ;  §  7, 
line  15,  for  "  consistent "  ed.  1  reads  "  uniform  " ;  §  8,  the  italics  (happinesf  and 
moral fiincHmd)  introduced  in  ed.  2;  line  8,  for  ^^wiU"  ed.  1  read  'Mt  shall";  §  9, 
the  italics  (there  ie  ,  ,  ,  animal)  introduced  in  1883  ed.,  though  eloll^'^tAiXa^aatdi 
in  ed.  2 ;  §  9,  line  8,  eds.  1-3  and  1873  read  '*  but "  for  ""  while  '* ;  line  20,  ed.  1 
omits  '^sometimes'' ;  §  9,  last  line  but  one,  ed.  1  inserts  ''of"  before  " love"  ;  §  10, 
line  5,  ed.  1  reads  ''  eye  "  for  "  eves  "  ;  line  15,  for  "  in  "  ed.  1  reads  "  bv  means  of" ; 
line  16,  ed.  1  inserts  ''to  these ^'  after  "next";  line  33,  for  "much^'  ed.  1  resds 
^'more,"  adding  after  "mandibles"  the  words  "than  is  commonly  supposed";  line 
36,  for  "their  beauty"  ed.  1  reads  "that  beantv  they  have,"  the  brackets  beiofir 
added  in  ed.  2;  line  39,  for  "the  principle  is  less  traceable,"  ed.  1  reads  "there 
is  less  traceableness  of  the  principle  ' ;  nmth  line  from  end,  the  itdics  {wrtxui) 
introduced  in  ed.  2. 

Ch.  xiii.  §  1,  the  italics  introduced  in  ed.  2 ;  §  2,  last  line,  for  "  Second  Seetion 
of  the  present  Part,"  1883  ed.  read  "next  volume  and  added  the  footnote  "(Of  this 
edition ;  being  the  close  of  the  second  volume  of  the  original  work) "  ;  §  3,  line  3, 
for  "apply  the  word"  ed.  1  reads  "  use  the  word  to  signify" ;  §  5,  line  1,  for  "It  is 
well"  ed.  1  reads  "Now  it  is  better" ;  §  6,  line  4,  for  "its"  ed.  1  reads  "thwr"; 
§  10.  line  5,  for  "idea,''  eds.  1-3  read  "ideal";  Dne  22,  ed.  1  inserts  "un- 
equalled" after  "  endurance  "  ;  line  23.  ed.  1  misreads  "feeling"  for  "  feeding" ;  line 
28,  ed.  1  resds  "if'  for  "He" ;  §  13,  lines  3  and  i,  for  "peciidlar  virtues,  duties  snd 
characters"  ed.  1  reads  "characters,  habits  and  peculiar  virtues  and  duties";  §  13, 
last  line,  ed.  1  reads  "it"  for  "their"  ;  §  14,  line  5,  ed.  1  begins  a  new  paragraph 
with  "The  pursuit" 

Ch.  xiv.  §  1,  line  14,  1873  ed.  misprints  "their"  for  "there" ;  line  16,  for  "by" 
ed.  1  reads  "  with  " ;  §  2,  six  lines  from  end  of  first  paragraph,  for  "  the  id«d  of  the 
good  and  perfect  soul,  as  it  is  seen  in  the  features  "  m.  1  reads  "  so  the  ideal  of  the 
features,  as  the  good  and  perfect  soul  is  seen  in  them" ;  next  line,  for  "so  sunk 
as  not  ...  to  feel,"  ed.  1  reads  "  but  that  it  shall  feel" ;  §  3,  line  8,  ed.  1  inserts 
"twists  and"  before  "straining  dexterities";  §  4,  first  two  lines,  ed.  1  resds 
"The  visible  operation  of  the  mind  upon  the  body,  and  evidence  of  it  thereon, 
may  be  considered  under  the  following  three  general  heads" ;  line  12,  for  "described' 
ed.  1  reads  "noted";  §  5,  line  24,  ed.  1  reads  "exercise  of  both  is  in  a  sort 
impossible,  for  which  cause  we  occasionally,"  etc ;  line  26,  for  "  expansion "  ed.  1 
reads  "  expanding "  ;  the  quotation  from  Wordsworth,  ed.  1  printed  as  one  line,  and 
did  not  italicise  "thought";  next  line,  ed.  1  omitted  "perhaps"  and  read  "only, 
I  think  that  if,"  etc  ;  three  lines  lower,  ed.  1  inserts,  "that"  before  "  though,"  and 
in  the  next  line  does  not  italicise  "reason";  seven  lines  lower,  ed.  1  rea^  "tbst 
speaks"  for  "speaking"  ;  §  6  is  misprinted  5  in  1873  ed. ;  §  11,  first  three  lines, 
ed.  1  reads  "  Hence,  then,  be  it  observed,  that  what  we  must  determinedly  banish 
.  .  .  our  seeking  of  its  ideal,  is  not  everything,"  etc ;  line  10^  ed.  1  inserts  "ever" 
before  " that  of  Paradise " ;  §  12,  line  11,  for  "since"  ed.  1  reads  "because"; 
lower  down,  ed.  1  italicises  only  the  word  "every";  §  13,  line  4,  for  "general" 
ed.  1  reads  "usual" ;  §  14,  eleven  lines  from  end,  for  "among"  ed.  1  reads  "for"; 
seven  lines  from  end,  ed.  1  omits  "has done" ;  §  18,  line  21,  the  brackets  introduced 
in  1883  ed. ;  §  20,  last  word,  not  iUlicised  in  ed.  1 ;  §  21,  line  1,  ed.  1  adds  "and  colour- 
less "  after  "  clay  cold,"  and  for  "  life  of  flesh  "  reads  "  value  of  flesh  "  ;  §  23,  last  line 
before  quotation,  ed.  1  reads  "  to  illustrate  that  of  Spencer  "  (nc) ;  §  29,  first  word, 
"  Wherefore"  in  ed.  1 ;  line  6,  for  "as"  ed.  1  reads  "for  as  much  as"  ;  §  30,  fint 
three  lines  in  ed.  1  read  "...  passions  whose  presence,  in  any  degree  on  the  human 
fiice  is  degradation.    But  of  all  passion  it  is  to  be  generally  obeerv^,"  etc. 

Ch.  XV.  §  1,  line  4,  ed.  1  omits  "ones" ;  line  13,  for  "the"  ed.  1  reads  "that"; 
§  6,  line  12,  for  "spring"  ed.  1-3  read  "springing"  ;  line  18,  for  "are"  eds.  1  and2 
read  "is" ;  Une  23,  for  "fidl"  ed.  1  reads  "stoop" ;  last  lines,  for  "partial  want" 
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ed.  1  reads  "  want  in  measure/'  and  for  ''  exhibited,"  ''  showing  itself" ;  §  10,  at  the 
beginning,  for  ''mere"  ed.  1  roads  '^bare." 

IntroduUory  Note  (1883)  to  Sec.  ti— §  2,  line  24,  small  complete  ed.  reads  ^'  special " 
for  '^  especial. 

Sec.  a.  ch.  i.  §  1,  line  13,  for  ''received"  ed.  1  reads  "presented" ;  line  26,  for 
"not"  ed.  1  reads  "  no"  ;  §  4,  line  6,  for  ''where"  ed.  1  reads  "in  which." 

Ch.  iL  S  1,  line  15,  ed.  1  reads  "  but  voluntarily  visible,  as  it  being  white,  or  having," 
etc  ;  §  2,  lines  3  and  4,  for  "  renders  to  visible  knowledge"  ed.  1  reads  " renders  so 
visible  " ;  §  2,  author's  second  footnote,  third  line,  for  "  use  "  ed.  1  reads  "  necessity  "  ; 
§  3,  line  6,  ed.  1-3  misprint  " add  "  for  "and  " ;  §  4,  line  4,  ed.  1  inserts  " of"  before 
"the  kind'';  §  6,  line  7,  for  "  It  has  been  said"  ed.  1  reads  "We  have  seen";  line 
10,  for  "secures"  eds.  1  and  2  read  '' secure"  ;  line  14,  no  italics  in  ed.  1 ;  §  7,  line 
14,  "separately  wrong''  not  italicised  in  ed.  1 ;  §  7,  line  17>  for  "is"  eds.  1  and  2 
reads  '^are";  §  9,  line  1,  for  "This"  ed.  1  reads  "Now,  this";  §  10,  line  3, 
" absolutely  "  not  italicised  in  ed.  1 ;  §  21,  line  4, 1873  ed.  reads  "  artist "  for  "artists.'^ 

Ch.  iii.  §  1,  line  5,  for  "choose"  ed.  1  reads  " chose" ;  §  2,  seventh  line  from  end, 
for  "or"  eds.  1  and  2  read  "nor" ;  §  3,  line  9,  for  "therein"  ed.  1  reads  "there"  ; 

L6,  lines  13  and  14,  italics  introduced  in  1883  ed. ;  §  10,  line  5,  ed.  1  inserts  "or" 
fore  "fiiiling"  ;  §  14,  line  19,  for  "mind"  ed.  1  reads  "imagination"  ;  line  25,  ed. 
1  reads" Turner's '^for" Turner"  ;  line 28, ed.  1  inserts  "folseand"  before " unlike," 
and  in  the  next  line  reads,  "and  in"  for  "or  in";  line  38,  ed.  1  reads  "no"  for 
"  not"  ;  8  17,  line  14,  ed.  1  reads  "her  chamber  with  its"  for  "a  chamber  with  a" ; 
§  18,  12  lines  from  end,  eds.  1  and  2  read  ''Chriato"  for  "Cristo" ;  §  23,  fourth  line 
from  end,  for  " single  group"  ed.  1  reads  "dozen  people  at  a  thne";  §  24,  fifth 
line  from  end,  ed.  1  inserts  "forther"  before  "ana  higher"  ;  §  28,  fourteen  lines 
from  end,  for ."  from  "  ed.  1  reads  "among." 

Ch.  iv.  §  2,  line  19,  "Spenser"  misprinted  "Spencer"  in  ed.  1 ;  seventh  line 
from  end,  no  italics  in  ed.  1 ;  §  6,  tenth  line  from  end,  for  "perhaps  the  most" 
ed.  1  reads  "which  I  consider  the  most"  ;  §  7,  line  14,  ed.  1  inserts  "  various"  before 
"disturbances" ;  §  11,  line  11,  for  "are"  ed.  1  reads  "is  necessarily";  §  14,  fourth 
line  from  end,  "  compared  "  omitted  by  error  in  ed.  1 ;  §  15,  author's  footnote,  line  5, 
for  "manifesting  either"  ed.  1  reads  ''manifestation  either  of" ;  §  17,  authors  note, 
eds.  1  and  2  read  " dome"  for  "  Duomo" ;  §  19,  line  7,  for  "  not  necessarily  any"  ed. 

1  reads  "  necessarily  no  "  ;  §  21,  lines  15  and  16,  ed.  1  reads  "  It  is  by  such  means  .  .  . 
preserved,  as  we  before  observed,"  etc. 

Ch.  V.  §  3,  last  line,  "as"  omitted  by  error  in  eds.  1  and  2 ;  §  11, line  8,  eds.  1  and 

2  have  a  semicolon  only  after  "  trees  "  ;  §  21,  author's  note,  1883  ed.  misroads  "  Mr. 
Jamieson"for"Mrs." 

Headings. — In  the  Synopsis,  eds.  1  and  2  read  : — 

Chapter  XII.    Of  Vital  Beauty.— First,  as  Relative. 
Chapter  XIII.  Of  Vital  Beauty. — Secondly,  as  Generic 
Cliapter  XIV.  Of  Vital  Beauty.— Thirdly,  in  Man. 

Ed.  3  reads  :— 

Chapter  XII.  Of  Vital  Beauty.— I.  Of  Relative  Vital  Beauty. 

Chapter  XIII.  II.  Of  Generic  Vital  Beauty. 

Chapter  XIV.  III.  Of  Vital  Beauty  in  Man. 

In  the  headings  of  the  chapters  £d.  2  foUows  Ed.  3  above,  and  not  Ed.  1. 
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